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CHAPTER XII. 
THE SUTTEE. 


Tue heart that loves most fondly, and finds itself at last betrayed, 
is the quickest moved to revenge, or the soonest shaken by despair. 
When inspired by revenge it feeds upon the secret fire that gave the 
richest glow to its affection, seeking, with the most intense anxiety, the 
means of wreaking its vengeance on the object of its once most ar- 
dent flame. Too often, however, the soul, yielding to the influence of 
the opposite passion, preys upon itself, if its happy days are blighted, 
with the same uncalculating self-abandonment that shed a halo over 
its too confiding affection, until death at length brings the only relief 
of which it is susceptible. 

This was the hopeless situation of the too sensitive Meena Bhye, 
who was doomed, like too many others, to verify the proverb, that the 
lamb who would be mated by the lion must die of love. Devotedly 
attached to Kempé Goud, she had long experienced the bitterness of 
neglect, and often wept over the dissipated dream of happiness, in 
which she had indulged with all the enthusiasm of youth and inno- 
cence; until her mind, unnerved by the too fascinating anticipation 
of joys too often imaginary, became at length unfit to struggle with 
the cares of life, or to treat its cruelty and wickedness with salutary 
indifference. The infidelity of her lord was a death blow to her af- 
fectionate heart from which it never recovered ; and the reckless ca- 
reer of vice in which he had long been plunged killed every budding 
hope in her breast, and left her nothing to look forward to but a 
gloomy and a desolate hereafter. 

There was, however, one verdant spot in the desert of her existence, 
on which her sinking soul hung with an intensity of affection that 
excluded all other considerations, and even made her, in a certain de- 
gree, indifferent to the great cause of her domestic unhappiness ; 
this was her only child, the inheritor of his father’s manly beauty, and 
of his mother’s affectionate spirit. With all the tenacity of the ship- 

' Continued from vol, xxxiv. p. 551, 
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wrecked mariner, who buffets the billows and struggles for existen 
on the frail tenure of a plank, the despairing Meena clung to her 
lovely boy as the only tie that connected her with the world ; with- 
out which life possessed no other charm for her widowed affections 
and breaking heart. But even this last and only solace fate seemed 
determined to snatch from her arms, at the critical moment when she 
stood most in need of its support; for a lingering malady attacked the 
child, soon after the triumphal return of his father from his last expe- 
dition, and every resource of medicine was tried, in vain, to conquer 
the deadly disease. Day by day, and hour by hour, he wasted per- 
ceptibly before the agonized gaze of his bewildered parent ; whose 
faculties at first seemed frozen to a state of helpless stupefaction, by 
the magnitude of the threatened calamity, though speedily called 
forth in a full and never tiring display of ail those soothing cares and 
affectionate attentions, which none can administer so effectually as an 
anxious and devoted mother. 

Nor was the Chief insensible to the blow which the iron hand of 
Fate now levelled at his happiness; though his heart, elate with mili- 
tary pride and boundless ambition, disdained by any external symp- 
toms to evince the acuteness of its sufferings. With many a bitter 
pang he beheld his young and blooming boy, whose artless prattle had 
so often beguiled his cares, wasting daily in lingering but sure decay; 
like that sweet heart-rose which gaily opens its petals to the morning 
sun,* but whose evanescent glories vanish ere the close of day. As 
he gazed on the sunken eye and hollow cheek of his beloved and only 
child, whose manhood he had hoped to see expanding like a goodly 
cedar in the midst of his native forest, the dying curse of the Charun 
rushed through his breast like wasting flame ; and roused in his trou- 
bled conscience that “ still small voice,” which too often slumbers 
until the hand of sorrow sweeps o'er the riven heart and the burning 
brain, and makes us feel through every fibre of the frame our frail 
mortality. 

But who can describe the pangs that rent the prophetic soul of 
Meena Bhye, when she saw the deadly malady increase its cruel ra- 
vages ? Day and night, with throbbing head and aching heart, she 
watched the couch of her little sufferer; and, weeping over his wan 
visage, beheld the fruitless efforts of human skill each fail in its turn, 
till at length, when all was over, she received his last faint sigh and 
closed his little lids for ever. Oh! when before a mother’s madden- 
ing gaze her only hope on earth is stretched in the cold embrace of 
death—when no power of art can relume his eves, or reanimate his 
tongue, or impart to him a moment's feeling of the warm caresses that 
are lavished on his icy frame--when every joy is buried in his tomb, 
and nothing remains but a dark and dismal blank, then vainly may 
human ingenuity attempt to paint that mother’s mortal agony ! 

Che last sad ceremony of the funeral obsequies now only remained 


* The jastin, jasdndi, or gurhil, is a sort of red rose, which when it opens from 
the bud, from the midst of the cup that first expands, a thing like a heart becomes 
visible, atter which the other leaves of the flower spring out. It looks rich 
and beaututul on the tree, but withers in a single day and disappears.—Memoirs of 
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to be performed. On a sacred bed of cusa grass the body of the 


child was laid, bedecked with many a wreath and garland of odorite- 
rous Howers ; while sacred chee and fragrant oils were poured over all 
in rich profusion, and the ground was strewn with branches of the 
Peepul tree, sacred to Mahadeo. The bier of the young chief was 
placed in the centre of a large pit, on a huge pile of dry wood, ren- 
dered still more inflammable by the infusion of quantities of cocoa 
nut oil. The venerable Rungapa with a train of inferior priests stood 
near, chanting hymns to Doorga, the tutelary goddess of the family of 
the deceased ; and numbers of Bheels crowded around, their hardy 
souls subdued to unwonted sorrow by the melancholy aspect of 
the scene. The Chief stood aloof in moody silence, leaning on his 
hunting spear: while motionless, and cold as marble, the hapless mo- 
ther seemed fixed to the earth, gazing with a sweet and mournful 
look on the funeral pile of her adored child; as if, like that Arabian 
bird* which is said to hatch its young simply by looking on its egg, 
she hoped that her melancholy smile alone would restore her babe 
once more to life and joy. Conscious, however, of the dreadful na- 
ture of the scene before her, she clasped her hands in patient resigna- 
tion, and lifting up her streaming eyes to heaven, she sang, in sweet 
and plaintive accents, the following 


DIRGE. 
On yonder bier the mortal part 
Of my sweet infant lies, 
His spotless soul is soaring bright 
Amid the boundless skies : 
Around his great Creator’s throne 
His cherub wings are spread, 
And the lambent flame of endless bliss 
Is playing o’er his head. 


Oh! fare thee well, my gentle one! 
I ne’er shall see thee more, 
Till freed from life’s corroding cares, 
l quit its troubled shore; 
And seek at last in humble hope 
Those mansions of the blest, 
‘‘ Where the wicked cease from troubling, 
And the weary are at rest.” 


Thou wert as sweet an innocent 
As ever saw the light, 

Thy laughing eyes were full of joy 
From morning until night: 

Thine artless prattle ever came 
As sweetly to mine ears, 

As o'er the host of heaven floats 
The music of the spheres. 


I have nurs’d thee, I have nurs’d thee, 
From the cradle to the tomb, 
And I never saw thy lovely face 
In anger or in gloom ! 
* The Arabians believe that the ostriches hatch their young by only looking at 
them. 
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Still the spirit bright within thee 
Thro’ every feature play’d, 
And gilded een the ravages 
Thy malady had made. 


Sweet sufferer! thine agony 
Held fearfully and long, 

But the spirit of thy little heart 
Unto the last was strong. 

The patient sweetness of thine eye 
From which no tears did flow, 
Seem’d anxious only still to sooth 

Thy mother’s bitter woe. 


In health thou wert a playful lamb, 
All full of artless joy ; 

Thy life was one continued laugh, 
My blooming little boy ! 

And when grim death his icy touch 
Laid on thy suffering frame, 

The cherub soul within thee 
Went as sweetly as it came. 


Then fare thee well, my darling boy, 
I ne’er shall] see thee more, 
Till freed from Life’s corroding cares 
I quit its troubled shore : 
And seek at last in humble hope 
Those mansions of the blest, 
Where the wicked cease from troubling, 
And the weary are at rest! 


At the conclusion of the Dirge, the funeral pile was set on fire, 
while the priests raised the customary song of death, which was ac- 
companied by the muffled roll of many drums, and the wild blasts of 
Collary horns, rousing the echoes of the surrounding forest, in a strain 
peculiarly in unison with the melancholy occasion. Meena, with five 
of her female attendants, holding each other by the hands, danced 
round the pit with slow and measured steps to the sound of plaintive 
music. Their air was peculiarly solemn and dignified, their steps 
were graceful, and their beautiful forms were finally displayed; their 
robes being saturated with fragrant oils, and adhering to their polished 
limbs, in the manner in which statuaries are said to study their most 
exquisite subjects. Indeed there was, in all but the manner of the 
fair dancers, which was unusually solemn and severe, an affectation of 
hymeneal festivity altogether remarkable for so melancholy an occa- 
sion. Their garments were of the richest texture, and most tasteful 
and becoming fashion. Their luxuriant hair was decorated with 
wreaths of the most exquisite flowers: their necks, arms, waists and 
ankles adorned with the most resplendent jewels ; and, as they con- 
tinued their mystic dance round the burning pile, they bestowed 
costly presents on their respective friends and relations, who formed 
part of the sorrowing circle of spectators. 

‘The fire in the pit was now burning with irresistible fury, and had 
seized on the body of the child, which was speedily wrapped in a 
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volume of living flame, that ascended to heaven in a vast gigantic co- 
lumn. Suddenly a cry of horror issued from the spectators ; for the 
bereaved and despairing mother, the hapless Meena Bhye, had unex- 
pectedly precipitated herself into the burning mass, which in an instant 
hid her from the sight for ever. Ere the astonished multitude had 
recovered from the sudden shock caused by so unusual a self sacrifice, 
one of the female attendants of the Maha Ranee also flung herself 
into the raging flames: then another, and another, until the whole 
five had followed the dreadful example of their mistress; with a 
fidelity and devotion that excited the horror of the spectators, it is 
true, but also called forth their unbounded respect and admiration. 
Nor did any who professed the Trimurti creed dare to blame the des- 
perate act of those who had so heroically and unexpectedly sacrificed 
themselves on the funeral pile of that young and gentle child, whose 
infant glee and artless love had won their hearts on earth; convinced 
that, by that praiseworthy self devotion, they had gained eternal hap- 
piness with him in the ever blooming bowers of Swerga. 

Time passed, and on the fatal spot where Meena had thus spurned 
the enjoyments of this world to rejoin her babe in Indra’s heaven, a 
neat funereal temple stood to record the singular sacrifice ; embower- 
ed amidst creeping plants and flowering shrubs, that shed an odour 
round the secluded scene, and imparted to it an appropriate air of in- 
nocent simplicity. A small white altar rose within, on which a silver 
lamp, fed with the most fragrant oils, burnt night and day; and a 
marble slab was placed over the ashes of the hapless mother and her 
babe, and their devoted followers. Thither at the close of day the 
village maidens would often go, to weep for Meena Bhye, and deck 
her little altar with wreaths of jessamine and lotus flowers ; and one, 
more poetical than the rest, inscribed it with the following simple 
rhyme, which met a responsive echo in many a sorrowing bosom. 


Thrice happy they whose hearts are spared 
The pangs of life’s more lengthened doom ; 

Who, when its joys have disappeared, 
Escape its sorrows in the tomb! 


One of the most frequent visitors of this consecrated spot was 
Kempé Goud himself. With haggard look and altered mien he often 
stole to the little temple in the wood, to relieve his mind from those 
pangs which conscience had awakened in his breast, by pouring out his 
contrition on the tomb of his beloved son and injured wife. But 
though the long dormant feelings of his nature were called into action 
on such occasions, it must be confessed that selfishness still predomi- 
nated ; for the curse that hung over him, and the memory of which 
was renewed by the late calamity, for ever rung in his ears : 


The fire consume both thee and thine! 
Such is the doom of Wrath Divine. 


His haughty soul, however, shaking off the incubus that oppressed 
his spirit, loved to dwell on the contents of the mystic scroll of his 
destiny ; and he would cry aloud in his arrogance: “ I still defy the 
powers of hell, till Virtue change the molten lead to water, and Kistna 
call the Fawn-eyed maid his bride! This to prevent be now my sole 
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concern: nay, more than this will I accomplish ; for it my prophetic 
heart do not deceive me, even I myself will be the Rajah s heir. 

Elated at the glorious thought of supplanting a rival he a 
and grasping a crown which would lead him to the summit - ae 
ambition, Kempé incessantly turned over in his prolific ie ts 
means of accomplishing this first object of his soul. At length eed 
ing matured his plans, he imparted as much of them as he nea 
necessary to his new devotedly attached Lillah, the love-sick | _ 
and the one-eyed Bheel, who were to be the principal actors in = 
projected enterprize. With the latter he had no oc sasion for much 
entreaty, or disguise, for he had a natural propensity to all sorts of 
wickedness; but with Vega he was obliged to use a little more address, 
his heart being made of more generous materials. ‘To him, there- 
fore, he promised, as a bribe for his services, that on the success ol 
the plot the lovely dancer should be made over to him in fee simple ; 
a promise which secured the most zealous co-operation of the amo- 
vous Vega, and he ardently and sincerely vowed to devote his heart 
and hand to the complete accomplishment of his Chieftain’s wishes. 

But the card which Kempé had to play with Lillah was of a more 
difficult and delicate nature ; for the slightest suspicion of his real in- 
tentions would not only deprive him of her invaluable services, but 
would call into immediate action every resource of her fertile genius 
to thwart and tafe his ambitious views. Having therefore decided 
on the line of conduct he was to foilow, he summoned the fair Cash- 
inerian to a private audience. 

Lillah entered the presence of the Chief with a face of becoming 
solemnity after the recent catastrophe; but it was evident that she 
had lavished the labours of the toilette on her beautiful person with 
more than ordinary skill and assiduity, and the effect was by no means 
lost on the amorous Maha Rajah. With a countenance flushed with 
desire, and a voice of the most insinuating tenderness, he opened the 
conference as follows: 

* Beautiful Lillah! Pate has at length put it in my power to 
evince in a satisfactory manner the ardent love and affection with 
which you have inspired my breast.” 

‘* Your highness,” said Lillah, “has too much condescension for 
your slave ; but I could wish (here she heaved a pretty little hypo- 
critical sigh) to waive this subject at present, although I confess 
(and here she called up a beautiful blush) it is one of all-absorbing 
interest to me; until, at least, a little more time has been devoted to 
the memory of her late most excellent highness.” 

“ ‘Tut, tut, my girl,” exclaimed the Chief with vivacity, * enough 
has been done for the memory of the dead, who are now, doubtless, 
enjoying the delights of Swerga.” 

“That is a reflection,” said the Cashmerian, brightening up a 
little, “that greatly consoles me under the heavy loss we have sus- 
tained.” 

* To add to your consolation,” said Kempé, “ 1 have a proposal to 
make to you on the part of a dear and valued friend.” 


“Of what nature, | pray you?” demanded the Cashmerian, some- 
what startled, 
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“ It is,” said Kempe, “ that you would share his power, his riches, 
and his musnud.” 

“ Never,” replied the Cashmerian firmly ; “ never will I accept of 
any proposal calculated to remove me from this land of my adoption 
aud my love.” 

“ But,” said Kempé, “1 spoke not of your departure hence, fair 
Lillah.” 

“ Then I do not comprehend your highness,” said the Cashmerian; 
‘but I am equally averse to any proposal calculated to remove me 
trom —.” 

Here the lovely dancer hesitated, and hid her blushing face with 
her hands. 

* From whom ?” demanded Kempé, eagerly, “ from Vega ?” 

* Perish the presumptuous mortal !” cried Lillah with vivacity, “I 
dreamt not of him.” 

* Of whom then, adorable Lillah ! were you thinking ?’’ demanded 
Kempé, bending his knee before the fascinating dancer. 

“ Of one,” cried Lillah, throwing her arms round his neck, “ that 
I love beyond all human beings.”’ 

« Then,” said Kempé, “Iam supremely blest; and Lillah is hence- 
forth mistress of my throne, as she has long been of my heart.” 

The triumph of the Cashmerian at this happy consummation of her 
long cherished hopes was evinced with becoming warmth and grati- 
tude ; and Kempé saw the moment was favourable for the further ex- 
ecution of his plan. 

« But!’ exclaimed the Maha Rajah, rising from his recumbent at- 
titude, with an air of sudden melancholy and abstraction. 

This terrible monosyllable threw a chill on the spirits of the Cash- 
merian, and she demanded, in evident alarm, if anything was the 
matter with his highness. 

“ Yes, adorable Lillah,” replied Kempé, “ an envious cloud still 
hangs over the sun of my destiny, which you alone can assist me in 
dissipating.” 

The Cashmerian declared her readiness to do everything in her 
power to contribute to the happiness of her future lord, and begged 
him to tax her ingenuity and gratitude to the utmost. 

“You were present in the temple,” said Kempé, “ when the con- 
tents of my horoscope were declared to the public.” 

« Yes,” replied the Cashmerian, “ and I hailed with rapture the 
favourable augury.” 

“But do you not see,’ demanded Kempé, “ that my fate hangs 
upon the union of Kistna and the Begum of Mysore ?” 

“True,” said Lillah, “ provided that union be accomplished by 
your desire.” 

“ With or without,” exclaimed Kempé, “ that union seals my fate 
and must be prevented.” 

“ To clear heads and firm hearts,” said the Cashmerian, “ all 
things are possible.” 

* There spoke the voice of an angel,” cried Kempé in a tone of 
rapture. ‘To secure our own happiness, my Lillah, we must prevent 
this threatened calamity and get possession of the person of the Be- 
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gum ; not only effectually to prevent her union with rege: a 
to force from the Rajah a restitution of all those lands whic 
lopped off from my inheritance.” ' * 
The Goeaniion again declared her readiness to —— oa. 
thing, however difficult or dangerous, to gratify the wishes oO i 
Maha Rajah; and he, in turn, bound himself, by the most eng a 
oaths, to make her queen of the jungle the moment success shou 
crown their united efforts. The worthy associates, who were at —_ 
mutual dupes and deceivers, then entered into a consultation poe “4 
most effectual means of accomplishing their intended object ; - it 
was not long before they laid between them the groundwork of a plot, 
which offered every prospect of a favourable result to the ambitious 
and enterprising Kempe. gee diffe 
Nothing now remained but to prepare his emissaries for the liffer- 
ent parts they had to play, and this was thoroughly effected — 
few days’ drilling: for the Bheels, like well trained actors, readily 
fall into such characters as may be allotted to them in the course of 
their melodramatic lives; and never lose for a moment the self-pos- 
session and address necessary for their complete support. All matters 
being at length arranged, the Maha Rajah and his devoted followers 
set off for the neighbourhood of Srirungaputtun, where the great fes- 
tival of Spring was shortly to take place with more than ordinary 
splendour and magnificence. They went by different routes, and 
under different disguises, to avoid observation ; and appointed as a 
general rendezvous a ruinous choultry in the wildest part of the jun- 
le, which had long been avoided by even the weariest traveller, 
in consequence of its gloomy aspect and blood stained reputation. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE FAWN-+EYED MAID. 

Where the Cauvery rolls her sacred tide against the towering steep 
of the Carighaut hills, the river divides into two unequal streams, and 
forms a green and lovely island, crowned with a noble city, and planted 
with delicious gardens, shrubberies and other pleasing rural retreats. 
In remote ages this now lovely spot was overgrown with jungle, and 
overrun with tigers and other wild beasts; but religion tamed the 
wilderness, and banished the denizens of the forest, clearing the wa 
ior the habitations and pursuits of civilized man. A venerable Brah- 
min, an apostle of the god Vishnu, having obtained from the Rajah 
ot the once mighty empire of Vijeyanagur a grant of the desert 
island, erected thereon a temple to the honour of his god Sri-Runga, 
(one of the thousand titles of Vishnu,) which was much frequented 
by the devotees of the Deccan, for its superior sanctity and splendor. 
In after times a descendant of the Brabmin having, by the aid of a 
ludden treasure which he had discovered, surrounded the temple with 
a fort, called it Sri-Runga-Puttun, or the city of the Holy Runga ; 
a name which, allowing for the corruption of a modern and a strange 
language, it bears to this day. 


At the period of our tale Srirungaputtun was in the zenith of its 
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power and glory. The city was rich, extensive, and populous ; with 
lofty walls and ramparts, and massy towers, whose frowning battle- 
ments were reflected in the bright and rapid river that washed their 
base. Numerous lofty temples pointed their golden summits to the 
sky; and the busy hum of men, the tinkling of guitars and lutes, 
and the inspiring strains of martial instruments, mingling in one 
common sound, afforded striking indications of that commercial pros- 
perity, proneness to pleasure, and love of military pomp and glory, 
for which the Mysoreans of that day were famed throughout the 
Golden Chersonese. 

Outside the city walls, which occupied the western angle of the 
island, stood the delightful groves of the Dowlut Baugh, or Garden of 
Happiness. Arrayed in Nature’s richest garb, these delicious shades 
stretched in many a wildering maze along the verdant banks of the 
river, impervious to the noon-day sun; which rendered this lovely 
garden the favourite retreat of the citizens, to whose use and pleasure 
it was consecrated by the reigning Rajah. The eastern end of the 
island was entirely occupied by the Laul Baugh, or garden of Roses, a 
delicious retreat dedicated solely to the use of the royal family. Amid 
these tuneful groves the humming of the richly laden bee, mingled 
with the delightful notes of the Cocil, and the warbling of numerous 
other birds of song, carolling gaily amidst the leafy branches of the 
Mango, and other umbrageous trees, with which the garden abounded. 
There, in the clustering bowers and winding alleys, the black-eyed 
maidens of the palace roved uncontrolled, and safe from the prying 
eyes of the Lords of Creation, to whom the Laul Baugh was for- 
bidden ground: frolicking like young gazelles through the flowery 
parterres and leafy labyrinths, or indulging the delusive visions of love 
on the sloping margin of the stream, in whose limpid tide they 
delighted to plunge their polished limbs, during the fervid heat of 
noon, or at the sultry close of day. 

This was the seat of empire of a powerful and benignant monarch, 
Dud Deo, Rajah of Mysore; a lineal descendant, according to the 
court genealogists, of Crishna, the Hindoo Apollo, and eighth incar- 
nation of Vishnu. Pleased, says the legend, with the happy simpli- 
city of the shepherd's life, the god quitted for a time the ethereal 
abodes, and enrolled himself a member of the tribe of Yedava; who 
fed their flocks on the verdant plains of Guzerat, and combined with 
the humble employment of herdsmen, the noble profession of arnis. 
The spirit of adventure to which a warlike life gives rise, led numbers 
of the Yedavan race into countries remote from their ancient seats, 
in search of employment more suited to their martial taste than the 
insignificant pursuits of their forefathers; and it was one of these 
god-descended heroes, that, after a series of romantic exploits, founded 
the Royal dynasty of Mysore. 

Nor could this celestial line boast of a nobler scion than the prince 
who now occupied the musnud, and whose mild and patriarchal sway 
had obtained for him the love and reverence of a happy and a flourish- 
ing people. ‘The soul of Dud Deo possessed all that firmness essential 
io the steady guidance of the helm of state; while his heart was 
imbued with that humane beneficence which tempers the severity of 
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command, and renders obedience not only a duty but a pleasure. oe 
tected by his ample shield the peasant ploughed his land ee 
security ; and, such was the general confidence in the vigi ages , 
good order he had established through every departinent “ : ie = . 
that, except in the immediate vicinity of the Bheel-intestec jung e; 
merchants and travellers, laying their goods and luggage by the way- 
side, slept securely under those fruit-trees which he had planted alonys 
the main roads throughout his dominions, to gratify their palates and 
shade them from the scorching heat of the sun. Indeed, such was 
the admirable policy of this prince, both in his foreiga and domestic 
relations, that the fame of his government extended from the rocky 
shores of Cape Comorin to the imperial throne of his contemporary 
monarch, the mighty Aurungzeb. 

The lustre of the sovereign’s virtues, as it generally happens, was 
reflected on the noble train of Rajpoots who proudly owned his sway, 
and whose daring exploits in the field had obtained for them the glo- 
rious title of the “Sword of the Hindoo Faith.” But splendid as 
were the virtues and talents of this noble tribe, the fame of all was 
eclipsed by the glorious qualities of the gallant Kistna, whose physical 
prowess, manly beauty and mental accomplishments shone forth, like 
the sun amidst inferior planets, casting them far into the shade by his 
unrivalled splendour. Sprung from the royal line of Mysore, his 
noble heart was the shrine at once of unshaken courage and dove- 
eyed mercy; and both were amply tried in the sanguinary field, where 
the tyrant often felt his wrath, and the captive never implored his 
protection in vain. ‘Through weal and woe he had ever stood forward 
us the unwearied Champion of his prince, with a fidelity which, though 
the peculiar virtue of his tribe, was on all occasions eminently con- 
spicuous in him. When the battle raged he was invariably found to 
be the bulwark of the throne, and in the calm pursuits of peace its 
brightest ornament. 

bor such a man, so peculiarly graced by nature, and to whom the 
obligations of the crown were numerous and important, the Rajah 
had but one reward, which could be deemed at all adequate to his 
merits and his services. But never was decreed to man before so 
high a prize! For never did the brightest vision that illumined the 
dream of a sanguine lover, embody to his ravished sight, a form of 
such unequalled loveliness, a maid of such exquisite beauty as the 
youthful heiress and only child of the Rajah. Never in those mo- 
ments of inspiration, when genius burns with more than mortal power, 
did the glowing pencil of the artist trace so lovely a countenance, 
where charms were so profusely shed that the eye never wearied in 
gazing on them, or the heart in adoring them. Nor was it alone the 
mere physical beauty of the “ Fawn-eyed Maid,” as she was univer- 
sally designated, that won the admiration of all who saw her: the 
superior intellect that beamed over all—the magic of her smile, and 
the invariable sweetness of expression that illumined her features, 
were such only as we can imagine to have graced those peerless Grin- 
doveers, the children of Casyapa, sire of the gods, and the most beau- 
tiful of the celestial spirits. 

But in the wildest, warmest flight that hope bad ever taken in the 
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bosom of the Chief, even when the garland of victory bound his brow, 
and the enemies of Mysore grovelled at his feet, he had scarcely ever 
dared to look so high. In modest doubt he still feared to approach 
the royal maid in the form of a lover, though burning sighs of passion 
would often burst unconsciously from his labouring breast; and, while 
he felt the flame within which consumed his existence, he still re- 
pressed his soaring thoughts, pining in daily and hourly care for the 
object of his warmest wishes, rather than hazard, by any presump- 
tuous disclosure of his love, the delight of gazing on and adoring her, 
as he conceived, unknown to all the world. 

There was, in truth, an artless witchery—an unstudied magic about 
the youthful Begum that few, if any, could withstand. The exquisite 
symmetry of her form, the beauty of her features, and the grace of 
her motions were all attractions unrivalled in their respective spheres ; 
but the melting languor of those fawn-like eyes, from which she 
derived a title far more endearing than any of the artificial dis- 
tinctions of rank, indicated a soul susceptible of the warmest and the 
fondest impressions. A pure and virtuous passion reigned in their 
brilliant orbs, which bespoke the heaven of love that awaited him who 
could awake the sensibilities of her heart, though inexpressibly remote 
from the voluptuous fire of sensual expression; for never did mortal 
maid possess a bosom more divinely chaste, or innocence with holier 
light illume a virgin’s brow. 

Yet warmly and devotedly did the gentle Lacheina partake of the 
flame which was consuming the heart of her lover: a flame which 
often cheered the solitude of her maiden bower, as peacefully she 
spent the sultry noon apart from the turmoil, the grandeur and the 
frivolity of the Court; when, happy in her day dream, the gallant 
Kistna occupied her thoughts, and filled her cup of imaginary bliss 
to the brim. Devoid of all earthly alloy, the love she bore the Chief 
was such as angels may be supposed to bear towards each other: it 
was an exalted homage to superior virtue —the excellence of her own 
heart responding to and sympathising with that of her lover. ‘To 
gaze upon his manly features, and to listen to his full melodious voice, 
while he sweetly sang, to the accompaniment of his lute, the loves 
and adventures of gous and heroes, themes with which the mythology 
of his country abund: intly furnished him, was all her gentle heart re- 
quired, to ac complish its innocent happing Ss. 

Often in her mother’s bower, (for the custom of secluding females 
in India is a modern and a Mahommedan innovation, ) with Kistna and 
a chosen few, the Begum loved to pass the closing hours of day, con- 
versing on the high wrought imagery of her native bards, or the more 
chastened strains of Hafiz and Ferdusi; while the refreshing breeze 
of evening, redolent of varied perfumes, fanned her delicate cheek, 
and the delicious warbling of the Cocil filled sweetly every pause in 
the eloquent descant of her lover. There often, in the presence of her 
delighted parents, the Begum plied the mimic art, and in her skilful 
loom called forth the loveliest flowers, in admirable rivalry of the pro- 
ductions of nature; while Kistna turned the classic page, making 
vocal the beautiful lyrics of Jayadeva, or delighting his hearers with 
the elegant simplicity of the Hindoo Drama, in the compositions of 
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Calidasa. Occasionally he would recite Valmiki’s famous epic the 
Ramayana, depicting in glowing verse the burning rage of Rama, 
when his beloved Sita was ravished from his arms, and borne by 
Ravan, the ten-headed giant to Lanka-dwipa; there, beneath the 
shade of the lovely Asoca,* to bewail her sad captivity, till Hanoo- 
maun, the sylvan deity, restored her to the blest abodes, when the 
fiery ordeal having tried her faith, she blest once more with her spot- 
less love the arms of her godlike lord. 

For the sensitive soul of the Begum, this romance had peculiar 
charms; and her eloquent eyes displayed the various passions which 
by turns agitated her bosom as the interest of the story developed 
itself. First, calm delight at the picture of happiness enjoyed by the 
lovers ere misfortune touched them with his remorseless rod. Then 
indignant horror at the outrage committed on the lovely Sita—melt- 
ing pity for her captivity and hopeless fate—triumphant joy at her 
rescue from the relentless fangs of the tyrant—trembling anxiety for 
the result of the ordeal, and, finally, uncontrolled delight at the solemn 
acknowledgment of her innocence, and restoration to the arms of her 
lover. There was something in this celebrated tale that excited the 
sensibilities of the gentle Lachema to the utmost ; and whether it was 
a prophetic anticipation of her own future fate, or the intense interest 
she almost unconsciously felt for the gallant reader, certain it is that 
she could have listened to it from morn till night with unwearied and 
devoted attention. Oh! youthful love! what pen can paint, what 
tongue can tell thy magic influence? As onward in our weary pil- 
grimage we labour through this vale of night and sorrow, thy memory 
often sheds o'er the sinking soul a pure, a hallowed, and a soothing 
balm. 

But the period at length approached that was to seal the future 
destiny of the Begum, whose ripened years now called for other joys 
und cares than those of childhood. Blest with doting parents, how- 
ever, and tranquil love reigning triumphant in her bosom, the princess 
felt so totally indifferent to all the rest of the world, that she would 
gladly have lived and died in the sweet community, without a single 
wish for change, or longing for variety : but coming years warned the 
Rajah to seek for a successor worthy to share the musnud with his 
peerless daughter, when age or infirmity should render it expedient 
for him to relinquish the cares of sovereignty. It was, accordingly, 
signified to the neighbouring Courts that at the approaching festival 
of Cama Deo, the Begum, according to the custom of Royal maidens, 
would choose from amongst her numerous suitors the prince with 
whom she should feel disposed to share her destiny ; and the tempt- 
ing summons did not fail to bring a crowd of royal lovers to the Court 
of Mysore; some atiracted by the fame of her unrivalled beauty, 
and others by the splendour of her inheritance. 

Amongst the willing slaves who bowed submissive at the shrine of 
this earthly Goddess, was the wily Rajah of Cochin, famous for its 


* Asoca, the name of a charming tree, which bears flowers of entniaite Senne 
. er: - . } = - . i e 
It has been consecrated by the Brahmins, who adore beautiful objects, and plant it 
. Pp . oa . . . ae >» c 
neur the temple of Siva, They frequently mention a grove of it, in which Ravan 
. : « 
contined the unfortunate Sita. -— Asiatic Researches, vol. vii ; 
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commerce with Arabia Felix, and the introduction to Hindoostan of 
the Zequins and manufactures of Feringistaun. The Peishwah of 
the Mahrattas, who held his prince in bondage at Sattara, and usurped 
his powers in the field and the Durbar. The youthful Rajah of Berar, 
as graceful as the god of love, and endowed with equal judgment and 
discretion. The Zamorin of Malabar, who longed to prove before the 
princess the strength and valour he had shown in winning his imperial 
crown on that immortal day when, according to the strange custom of 
the land, a jubilee being proclaimed, his prince, in regal splendor sat 
proudly in his tent, encircled by myriads of frowning guards. A pro- 
clamation was then made that any one of his guests who longed to 
gain a crown by a desperate action might obtain his wish, provided he 
could fight his way through the surrounding guards, and kill the Rajah 
in his tent. The suitor of fair Lachema had achieved this perilous 
enterprize, and his ambition now prompted him to another of equal 
difficulty. Amongst the train of royal candidates was also the learned 
Rajah of Tanjore, who in his love for the sciences was said to study 
some forbidden by the laws of Brahma. Also the proud Chief of 
Cananore, possessor of the ‘“‘ hundred thousand isles,”"* from which 
his family derive the haughty title of “ Sovereign of the sea;” toge- 
ther with the lord of that happy land, round whose verdant shores 
the southern ocean sweeps its pearly treasures, and whose spicy 
groves waft their fragrance far o'er the bounding deep to the wander- 
ing mariner.t 

All these princes, and many more of inferior note, now held high 
festival in Srirungaputtun’s lovely island; basking in the sunshine of 
the Begum’s smile, and longing for that happy day when each hoped 
to claim her for his own. Nor was the honor of her hand coveted by 
princes of the Rajpoot blood alone: many Mahommedan Chiefs of 
high note in the field of fame sighed to share their musnuds with the 
peerless Lachema, though the difference of religion was generally felt 
to be an insuperable bar to the connection. The Nizam of the Deccan 
did, indeed, try his fortune; and sent a splendid embassy to Mysore, 
with a golden cocoa nut, the usual pledge of the marriage proposal. 
This, however, was rejected with becoming dignity ; and the ambas- 
sadors of the haughty Nizam al Moolk retired from the royal pre- 
sence, infinitely chagrined at the result of their mission. The sage 
Oodiaver, having purged his involuntary transgression against his 
sacred Caste, by sundry penances and presents to the shrine, had re- 
sumed his station in the courtly retinue; and could not help exclaim- 
ing on this interesting occasion, in contemptuous accents: “Is the 
swan to be the mate of the stork? A Rajpootni, pure in blood, to 
be the wife of a monkey-faced Barbarian ?” 

Nor did the numerous suitors who now crowded the Mysorean 
Court, come empty-handed to woo this Phoenix of the land. They 
knew that maids, however lovely, disdained not the aid of art to em- 
bellish and display those charms bestowed upon them by nature; and 
they accordingly vied with each other in costly and precious offerings 
at the shrine of their deity. The diamonds of Golconda were poured 
in heaps to dazzle the eyes and win the affections of the Begum. Cor- 


* The Laccadivas. + Ceylon, 
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nelians, agates, and precious stones of every colour, formed into 
wreaths of flowers for her beautiful hair, and sparkling with all the 
brillianey of nature —the milky pearls of Cingala—the rich Onyx of 
Balaghat—the lapis lazuli, one of nature’s most beautiful productions, 
from the mountains of Oude; together with rubies, saphires, 
amethysts, and the emerald, whose splendor blinds the snake to look 
upon—golden chains and bells for wrists and ankles—shawls from the 
flowery vale of Cashmere—ivory toys from rich Cathay, of rare and 
curious workmanship—bags of musk from the Steppes of Tartary— 
and flasks of attur-gul from the rose gardens of Iran, were all offered 
in abundance at the altar of this terrestrial goddess. 

Though last, not least in estimation, the Rajah of Cochin, with a 
gallant compliment on the power of beauty in aiding us to chase the 
leaden hours, presented the Begum with one of those curious time- 
pieces, the manufacture of Feringisthaun, then for the first time in- 
troduced into India. Much wonder and admiration did this ingenious 
present excite in the Royal maid and her female attendants ; and 
highly was their curiosity piqued to discover the secret of the me- 
chanism which could thus declare the hours of the day more cor- 
rectly than the handsome silver gong of the palace ; and which far 
surpassed the most accurate dial, inasmuch as it was perfectly inde- 
pendent of the sun. At length the sage Oodiaver, who, as we before 
hinted, was a general favourite with the Royal family and their at- 
tendants, was called to council, and solved the difficulty in a trice. 
With tears in his eyes he besought the princess not to wear so sacri. 
legious an ornament; for he verily believed that it contained the 
captive soul of some deceased Brahmin, as nothing else, in his esti- 
— was capable of producing such extraordinary and superhuman 
ctects. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE FRAST OF CAMA DEO, 


Amongst the millions who inhabit the rich and fertile plains of Hin- 
doostan, the Feast of Cama Deo* is held in higher veneration and 
repute than any of the other holiday festivities of that pleasure loving 
people. The deity in whose honor it is held is represented, in mT 
singular mythology of the East, as the son of Maya, or the general 
attracting power ; and is married to Reti, or Affection, his hesom 
friend being Vasanti, or Spring. The festival of this Hindoo Cupid 
is held in the month Chaitra, the joyous period when the genial 
influence of returning Spring is hailed with music, dancing, and jollity 
in which all sects of the Trimurti creed join indiscriminately, with 
harmony and good fellowship. It is, beyond all others, the popular 
festival witl) the lower classes ; and constitutes a species of Carnival 
that lasts four weeks, during which men forget both their restraints 
and distinctions : the poorest may cast the red powder upon his lord ; 
the wife is freed from her habitual respect for her husband and 
nothing is heard or seen but singing, dancing, and merry-makin 

* The god of love, 5° 
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For the last eight days the labourer ceases entirely from his toil, and 
the cultivator quits his field, deeming it impious to attend to any 
thing in this season of delight but the voice of unlimited hilarity. 

It was the first day of this joyous festival, which was wont to be 
held with great splendor at the Court of Mysore, though the present 
was likely to be one of more than ordinary enjoyment, from the cir- 
cumstance of the Begum’s choice of a husband being also appointed 
for the happy occasion. The morning sun beheld the festive groups 
preparing for the pleasures of the day, as it rose above the horizon 
and scattered the mists of night from the lovely bowers of the Laug 
Baug, which were rapidly putting forth their beauties under the in- 
fluence of the glorious Juminary. ‘The gaieties of the festival in- 
creased with the advancing day; and the inhabitants of the city 
poured forth like swarining bees on the verdant plain that lay north 
of the Cauvery, which was the place appropriated for scenes of this 
nature; the island itself not offering space enough for the numerous 
sports that were exhibited on such occasions, or the multitudes that 
flocked to witness them. 

Far as the eye could reach, to where the jungle spread its leafy 
screen, the plain was crowded with tents, booths and pavilions, de- 
corated with rich and gaudy streamers, and filled with merry-making 
parties, clothed in gala robes of gold and tissue, sprinkled with rose 
and saffron coloured powder, and decked with glittering ornaments. 
As if intoxicated with delight the people danced along the plain, 
scattering rosewater over each other by means of syringes ; or fling- 
ing about saffron coloured powder, highly perfumed, and rose leaves, 
each merry-maker being furnished with a basket, filled for the occa- 
sion with these fragrant missiles. On every side the pipe and tabor 
sounded merrily, and the buz of frolicksome and happy crowds filled 
the air; which was actually impregnated with clouds of pink and 
yellow powder, scattered around in the greatest profusion, in allusion 
to the blossoms which nature, as it were in sport, scatters over the 
earth at this lovely season of the year. 

Every eye was attracted by the splendour of the Royal Pavilion, 
where the Rajah and his family sat to witness the sports of the peo- 
ple and join in their hilarity. The crimson silk Kanauts, or walls, of 
a magnificent suite of tents were thrown back to admit the unob- 
structed gaze of the multitude. ‘The roof of the pavilion was com- 
posed of crimson cloth, relieved by yellow embroidery ; the summit 
being crowned with golden spires, and decorated with splendid flags 
and banners. A long open arcade, composed of a number of con- 
nected Semianas, formed the approach to the pavilion. The ground 
was spread with silks and Persian carpets, of the finest texture and 
most beautiful patterns, and the Semianas overhead were lined with 
Cashmere shawls fringed with gold. 

But the interior of the pavilion displayed a constellation of riches 
and beauty that beggars description. Indeed the sage Oodiaver, 
who was present, arrayed in a magnificent khelaut, or dress of ho- 
nor, presented to him by the princess for this great occasion, re- 
marked to one of the royal suitors, in the pride of his heart, that 
“the splendor of the Rajah’s pavilion would silence the nightingale 
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The lining was of crimson velvet, 


| of the garden of eloquence.” 
rns ; and 


richly embroidered with gold in a variety of beautiful patte 
in the centre of the tent was a canopy of crimson velvet, so abun- 
) dantly set with gold, pearls, and precious stones, that the velvet vier 
| scarcely distinguishable. Beneath this costly canopy, on a ee 
throne, sat Dud Deo Raj, the father of his people, and on either hanc 
the Maha Ranee and the Begum occupied thrones of inferior height 
and magnificence. Around them in a circle stood the royal suitors 
4 of the peerless Lachema, dressed in splendid armour, or richly em- 
broidered mantles, according to the fancy of the wearer ; and beyond 
them appeared the principal chiefs and great officers of State, in mili- 
tary costume and robes of ceremony ; amongst which the khelaut be- 
stowed by the Begum on the sage Oodiaver was distinguished for its 
superior magnificence. ; : 
A troop of lovely Bayaderes, splendidly attired, soon made their 
appearance on the scene, and exhibited one of those mystic dances 
appropriate to the season, and emblematic of the happiness bestowed 
on the earth under the genial influence of the united godheads Vasant 
and Cama Deo: after which one of the troop, whose soft harmonious 
voice was peculiarly suited to the subject, sang the Hoolee song, or 
Hymn to the Spring. The chorus of this popular chant, which may 
be found in the Gita Govinda of Jayadeva, contained an appropriate 
compliment to the Fawn-eyed Maid, and was enthusiastically sung by 
all present ; the simplicity of the air fortunately admitting volunteer 
contributions without much detriment to the harmony :— 
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SONG OF THE SPRING. 


Merrily sounds the song of joy, 
While dancers tread the festive measure ; 
Merrily beams each melting eye 
That smilingly invites to pleasure ; 
As brightly o’er the wide expanse 
: Of azure heaven the sun is gleaming, 
: While round his car in mystic dance 
The Genii of the sky are beaming.* 
But suns are warm and skies are bright 
In vain till thou our maiden queen, 
Shine forth in all thy peerless light 
And sparkle o’er the happy scene. 
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It is boon Nature's natal day, 
When from her cold and wintry bed, 
Adorned with fruits and blossoms gay, 
She lifts again her joyous head, 
And o’er the earth in endless showers 
: Her ample horn of plenty pours. 
Oh! blissful is the vernal season 
When all the earth is rich in bloom, 
And chilly sober-featured Reason 
Lays by his wintry robe of gloom, 


a 


* Surya the Sun. 17 A eps and painters describe bis car as being drawn by 
seven green horses, preceded by Arun, or the Dawn, who acts as his charioteer, 


and — by thousands of genii, worshipping him, and modulating his praises,— 
Sir W. Jones. 
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To join the laughing, giddy crew, 

And Love's delight with them pursue. 
But Love may reign and eves be bright, 
In vain till thou, our maiden queen, 
Shine forth in all thy peerless light, 

And sparkle o’er the happy scene. 


‘Tis now the season of the year 
When nature’s treasures all are springing, 
When thro’ the groves and in the air 
The feather’d tribes are gaily singing : 
When o’er the flowret hums the bee | 
And drains its nectar cheerily. 
When southern breezes gently play 
Upon the tops of lofty mountains, 
And softly falls the silver spray 
Of cool aud ever gushing fountains. 
When leaves are green in forest glades, 
And glisten in the silent showers, 

And bleeding hearts urge love-sick maids 
To court the gloom of lonely bowers. 
But hearts are warm and eyes are bright 
In vain, till thou, our maiden queen, 
Shine forth in all thy peerless light, 

And sparkle o’er the happy scene. 


Now sweetly Heri’s breathing flute 
Resounds in Vrindavana’s shades, 
Where for his blissful smiles dispute 
With amorous fire the shepherd maids : 
While young Vasanti, crown’d with flowers, 
Leads up the dance amid the bowers 
Where round the rich Asoca twine 
The myrtle and the eglantine. 
Or smiling with delight he roves 
With Cama thro’ the blushing groves, 
Where heating flowers ther venom lend 
To tip the arrow of his friend. 
But Love is warm and Spring is bright 
In vain, till thou, our maiden queen, 
Shine forth in all thy peerless light 
And sparkle o’er the happy scene. 


’Tis blissful Cama Deo’s feast, 
When all the sons of mighty Brahm 
From every care and labour rest, 
In silent ease and holy calm ; 
Or revel thro’ the joyous day 
In sportive feats and gambols gay. 
The Yogies strike the brazen gong, 
The lovers tune the sweet kittar, 
The Brahmins chant their holy song 
Around the god’s triumphal car ; 
While blooming Devadasi move 
Before in graceful mazy measure, 
And raise the choral hymn of love 
That wins the soul to mirth and pleasure. 
But music sounds and eyes are bright 
In vain, till thou, our maiden queen, 
Shine forth in all thy peerless light 
And sparkle o’er the happy scene. 


Sept. 1842.—VvoL. XXXV.—NO,. CXXXVII. 
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‘The melody of this song was not thrown away upon ayy gga 
ungrateful ears, and a royal largesse was showered att age ning 
Bayaderes ; while the Begum’s suitors vied with at othe agin 
warding the fair singers for their well-turned compliment to 
“maiden queen.” , 

The cone now prepared for another act of the yenlng ee 
ments; and a tray of round silver bowls, containing go _ ” 
silver leaf, pulverized, having been placed on a footstool be ore t - 
Rajah, the sport commenced. The dancers opened the campaign “i 
pelting one another with gold dust; and the | Rajah, the pinion le 
Begum, all her royal suitors, the military chiefs and sage councillors 
of state, very soon joined eagerly in the sport, with a religious zeal 
and devotion highly edifying. This frolicsome mood continued until 
the silver bowls were exhausted of their ammunition, and the whole 
party covered from head to foot with the glittering powder. One little 
accident, however, occurred which the court historian has preserved 
with religivus care. In the midst of the action each of the suitors 
put himself forward conspicuously to catch the favours of the Begum, 
hoping thereby to form some judgment of the bent of her inclinations : 
the sage Ooviaver, prompted by ambition of an humbler character, 
advanced also to the charge, with more zeal than discretion ; for, un- 
luckily placing himself between the Begum and Kistna, at whom she 
was preparing to discharge a handful of gold dust, the gentle Lachema, 
disappointed in her aim, and influenced doubtless by a little excusable 
malice, flung it all into the eyes of the sage, who was thereby effectu- 
ally prevented from witnessing the remaining festivities of the day. 

At the conclusion of the sport refreshments were handed round to 
the royal party, and much laughter and small talk resulted from the 
engagement, which had afforded great amusement also to the specta- 
tors outside the pavilion. A series of popular entertainments 
succeeded before the royal tent, to which all were admitted indiscri- 
minately. Amidst the din of pipes and tabors, the Bazijeers, or jug- 
glers, played off their extraordinary tricks, and proved to the un- 
initiated that nature and art were alike subject to their preternatural 
skill and dexterity. To these succeeded the Jhattery tribe, unrivalled 
in the race, and skilled to wage the mimic fight, with nimble foot and 
sinewy frame. The Loolies, or Tumblers and Rope-dancers next 
played their gambols, and sprang elastic into the air, as if at every 
bound they sought to regain their native element. In gorgeous finery 
arrayed, the mimic tribe next showed their pantomimic skill, and bla- 
zoned to the wondering eyes of rustic gazers the glorious beings of 
Swerga, crowned with celestial splendour ; often diversifying the 
scene with humorous tale or biting satire, while shouts of laughter 
and mirth unrestrained pealed from the gay and happy crowd. 

Intoxicated with the succession of pleasures that courted their ac- 
ceptance on every side, the enjoyment of the multitude had reached its 
utmost height; when suddenly a choral stream of music stole sweetly 
over their boisterous mirth, now swelling on the jungle echoes, now 
dying in a plaintive close : like those magic strains which the AEolian 
lyre, when every earthly sound is mute, pours richly, as its fairy 
chords are swept by the whispering zephyr. While the symphony 
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thus drew nigh, the mellow tones of female voices rose above the 
rest; and as they died away again, a manly chorus burst forth of 
* Mahadeo Bole! Bole! Bole!" With involuntary awe and fervent 
devotion the people, even in the midst of their festivities, caught 
up the sound, and the sacred chorus “ Mahadeo Bole!” echoed from 
one to another, to the complete exclusion of all earthly ideas or pro- 
fane delight. The frantic joys that fired every bosom were suddenly 
calmed to rest; and the light and fickle flame of pleasure expired 
before the hallowed chorus of the Destroying Deity. 

At length, issuing from the dusky screen of the jungle, a train of 
male and female pilgrims advanced, with slow and measured steps. 
On their heads they bore copper urns filled with the sacred water of 
the Ganges; while their downcast eyes and meek deportment indi- 
cated the fervid zeal of those devotees, who consecrate their lives to 
the sacred task of conveying, even to the remotest parts of India, the 
“sin removing” waters of the ‘Sacred River,” which all who can 
afford it will spare no labour or expense to obtain. 

There is, perhaps, no exertion of Hindoo devotion regarded with 
higher reverence than the pilgrimage to Gangotri; where the Ganges 
forces a passage through the Himalaya range, and rushing through a 
cavern precipitates itself into a vast basin at the foot of the mountain. 
Superstition has given to the form of the cavern the semblance of a 
cow's mouth, whence it is called Gangotri; and a pilgrimage to this 
sacred spot is supposed to redeem the person who performs it from 
troubles in this world, and to ensure a happy transit through all 
the stages of transmigration which he may have to undergo. The 
water drawn from this place is believed to be so pure as neither to 
evaporate nor become corrupted by keeping ; and those who are for- 
tunate enough to be the bearers of it are received, throughout every 
part of India, with marks of peculiar reverence and esteem. 

The troop of pilgrims who now advanced through the festive throng 
were, accordingly, greeted on every side with every token of respect 
which a religious people can bestow on persons of superior sanctity ; 
and who have possessed themselves, by their bodily fatigues and suffer- 
ings, of the certain means of cleansing not only their own sins but 
those of all others who can offer them an adequate remuneration for 
so great a blessing. Separating on either hand the crowd offered a 
ready passage to the wayworn travellers; who, guided and attracted 
by the superior splendor of the Royal pavilion, proceeded directly 
thither, and drew up before the Rajah’s throne, with all that meek 
and humble deference which in India attends every display of sove- 
reign power and dignity. 

A single glance served to explain to the Royal party, that the new- 
comers were Pilgrims from the Ganges, laden with the water of the 
sacred river: their mellow voices were now again called into requi- 
sition ; and as they raised their choral hymn, it was remarked, by the 
musical amateurs of the Court, that never before had they heard such 
transcendent melody from rovers of this class. 
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THE PILGRIMS’ HYMN. 


O’er many a moor and many a mount, 
We've travelled to that mystic fount: — 
Whence Gunga’s holy stream is flowing ; 
And low before her sacred tree 
We've bless’d the mild Divinity, 
With ardent love our bosoms glowing. 
Mahadeo! Mahadeo! 


o 


We've bathed in the crystal wave 
That sparkles in Gangotri’s cave, 
W here Gunga’s mighty waters gushing 
Pure from the cow’s all holy mouth, 
Seek the warm valleys of the South, 
O'er fragrant beds of amber rushing. 
Mahadeo! Mahadeo! 


And, ne’er by us to be forgot, 
We've visited that sacred spot 
Where, Lotus-borne upon THE RIVER, 
Young Cama Deo floated down,t 
And plucked the Patal buds to crown} 
The treasures of his flowery quiver. 
Mahadeo ! Mahadeo! 


We wander far o’er hill and plain, 
Where peaceful Casyapa doth reign,§ 
Or Kartikeia spreads his slaughters ; 
Through winter's wind and summer's calm, 
To yield to all the healing balm 
Ot Gunga’s sin-removing waters. || 
Mahadeo! Mahadeo! 


When the pilgrims’ choral lay had ceased, and ere the applause had 
subsided which was called forth by its superior melody, a young and 
lovely female advanced from the wandering troop ; with a look all in- 
nocent and bland, as if the sin removing powers of Gunga, had purified 
her beauteous frame from its terrestrial dross, and prepared her, 
while yet on earth, to join the celestial choir of Swerga. Trembling 
with apparent alarm, as if her timid youth was overawed by the 
august assemblage into which she was about to intrude, though every 


* On the summit of the mountain Cailassa Cungri there is a Bhowjpootre tree, 
from the root of which gushes a small stream, which the people say is the Source of 


the Ganges, and that it comes from Vaicontha, or heaven.— Travels of Traun Poory, 
a Fakeer. 


t The Indians feign that Cupid (Cama-Deo) was first seen floating down the 
Ganges on the Nymphw Nelumbo.— Pennant. 

¢ The Patal (Bignonia of Lynnwus) is a large tree, the flowers of which are ex- 
quisitely fragrant and preferred by the bees to all others: they are compared by the 
poets to the quiver of Cama-Deo.—Sir W. Jones. 

§ Casyapa is the Sire of the Gods, and, like Saturn, a peaceful old Deity. Kar- 
tikera is the Hindoo God of War. 


| Dasabara means ten-removing, or removing ten sins, an epithet of Ganga, who 


effaces ten sins, how heinous soever, committed in ten previous births, by such as 
bathe in her waters.—Asiatic Researches. 
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action was accompanied with the most exquisite grace, the fair pilgrim 
glided forward and knelt before the Begum’s throne. Crossing her 
arms on her swelling bosom, and bowing her head even to the foot- 
stool of the princess, she remained for a brief space as if absorbed in 
profound adoration. At length she rose, and with maiden bashfulness 
removed the veil which had hitherto partially concealed her features, 
when, amidst a general buz of admiration, Cashmerian Lillah stood 
revealed to public view, an utter stranger, as it appeared, to all ex- 
cept her own motley band. 

But now no more was to be seen the richly embroidered boddice 
sparkling with jewels, covering but not concealing from the gaze the 
faultless symmetry of her bust. No more the golden bracelets en- 
circled her rounded arm and delicate wrist. No more the dazzling 
zone confined the flowing Sarie round her fairy waist. No longer 
rose the silvery sound of anklet chains and tinkling bells, as when she 
moved harmonious in the dance. Her long luxuriant tresses were 
not now bound with Jasmin wreaths and strings of pearl, but twined 
in many a glossy braid, with simple neatness round her lovely brow 
and tapering neck. No more her large voluptuous eye inflamed the 
soul with dreams of forbidden bliss ; but, clothed in modest robe and 
simple vest, free from the meretricious aid of artful decoration, the 
tuscinating dancer looked the personification of pure and holy inno- 
cence. They who knew her not would swear it was a seraph of the 
skies, and not the treacherous Cashmerian, who stood before them; 
like that deceitful poison-flower,* so deadly yet so beautiful, calling 
forth all her magic powers to lull the prudent mind of the Begum into 
unsuspecting ¢ and fatal confidence. 

With a sweet and graceful motion Lillah now laid at the Begum’s 
feet a charkob, or damask napkin, richly embroidered with gold, 
whereon sparkled a crystal ball of exquisite beauty,f which, to the 
wonder of all present, seemed to contain within its hollow womb a 
small quantity of pure bright fluid, apparently water. The eager 
curiosity with which the Begum, and indeed all present, beheld this 
natural phenomenon, was elev ‘ated to a higher sentiment, when the 
lovely pilgrim declared the crystal to contain some drops of water 
from the holiest and most secret fountain of the Ganges, enclosed in 
the crystal ball by the divine. hands of the goddess herself, and com- 
mitted to her charge as a bridal present to the fawn-eyed Begum of 
the South, which would guard her from all latent evil, and confer upon 
her the blessings of lengthened life and domestic felicity. 

With undoubting confidence, and a heart glowing with gratitude, 
the Roy al maid took the wondrous gem, and placed it on her pious 
head, in token of adoration to the benignant donor ; for such was the 
character of sanctity acquired by the pilgrims to the Ganges, that a 
suspicion of deceit never once entered the thoughts of any present. 


* It is commonly said in Persia, that if a man breathe in the hot south-wind, 
whieb in July or June passes over the Kerzereh flower, it will kill him.—Thevenot. 
+ In the cabinet of the Prince of Monaco, among other rarities, are two pieces of 
ervstal, each larger than both hands clenched together. In the middle of one is 
about a glass full of water, and in the other is some moss, naturally enclosed there 
when the crystals congealed,—Tuvernier. 
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Educated in a fuith which familiarises the mind with wonders ~ 
religious nature, and devout believers in a CE ee weds 
examples of preternatural communication between gods and | - o 
to doubt the truth of the pilgrim’s story would be at once an Ins 


their beloved princess, and an act of impiety to her protecting — 
While some, therefore, admired the beauty of the gem, and others 
gazed on the lovely form of the pilgrim, all listened with pious eaten 
sitating c nce, W fair Cashmerian related 
tion, and unhesitating confidence, while the fair 
as follows her wild and wondrous tale. . ua 
«My father made a vow to heaven for blessings gained and _ 
doned sins, to undertake a pilgrimage to the sacred fount of “ 
Ganges, where it descends from Vaicontha* and gushes from a 
root of the Bhowjpootre tree, on the summit of Cailassa Cungri, the 
loftiest mountain of the earth: and I, his loved and only child, ac- 
companied my pious sire, to cheer his spirits and minister to his 
wants. It were tedious to relate the evils that befel us, and the 
hardships we suffered in this long, long pilgrimage, which sorely tried 
my tender years and the feeble age of my father; but at length we 
reached that wondrous tree beneath whose precious root the watery 
Deity descends with gentle murmurs from the feet of Vishnu, to ren- 
der fruitful and prosperous the nations of the earth. : 
“Scarcely had we reached the sacred spot when we beheld a miracle. 
A wreath of pure ethereal snowf had fallen into the sparkling stream, 
whose wondrous quality congealed it instantly into that ball of crystal 
which I have travelled many a weary step to consign, O miracle of 
beauty! into thy lovely hand. The tempting prize no sooner met 
the wondering gaze of my unhappy sire, as it sparkled with super- 
natural lustre in the sacred stream, than he rashly put forth his band 
and seized the gem, before he had uttered a single prayer to fit him 
for the enterprzie. Scarcely, however, had he touched the wondrous 
crystal when he felt the anger of the goddess; for his hand under- 
went a miraculous change§ trom flesh and bone and sinew, to icy-cold 
impenetrable stone; and, while angry lightnings flashed around, and 
dreadful peals of thunder shook the mountain to its base, a voice ex- 
claimed in awful tones : 


Rash man! the gem is not for thee, 
But for that mild, benignant Sree}| 
Whose matchless grace and angel smile 
Protect the holy Runga’s isle. 

* Heaven. 

+ The river Ganga flowed from the feet of Vishnu down upon Himalaya, where 
she was received on the head of Siva, and led afterwards to the ocean by King 
Bhagiratha,— Asiatic Researches. 

The holy stream from the foot of Vishnu descends from the mansion of Vishnu 
on Mount Meru, whence it divides into four streams, and, passing through the air, 
reaches the lakes on the summits of the upholding mountains,—Siddhanta Sisomani. 

+ Some imagine that the crystal is snow turned to ice, which has been hardening 
thirty years, and is turned to a rock by age. Mirror of stones, by Camillus Leonardus, 

$ Near the source of the Ganges is a fountain to which a Yogie somehow pene- 


trated, who having immersed his little finger in it, it became petrified.—Travels of 
Praun Poory a Fakeer. 


| Protecting Goddess. 
According to the Hindoos, every city has its own Sree, its own Fortune or 
Prosperity, which in former times seems to have been represented by an image with 


a temple of its own,— Wilsen’s Hindoo Theatre, 
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“ Thus punished for his involuntary transgression, my unhappy parent 
embraced the sublime creed of the Yogies. Elevating his offending 
hand into the air, he vowed it should continue thus extended, without 
rest or cessation, until holy Gunga should relent and heal the repent- 
ing sinner. In vain I begged, with sighs and tears, to stay and tend 
his feeble age, and soothe him under his extraordinary penance : he 
sternly answered me, ‘ Begone! seek out that pure and lovely mortal 
divinity for whose hand the gem was destined; her goodness will 
reward thy zeal, and her piety will obtain my pardon.’ Obedient to 
the orders of my sire, | have traversed many a distant land in search 
of the object of my heartfelt solicitude ; nor was it long ere the voice 
of fame gave me a clue to guide my erring footsteps, for every tongue 
was eloquent in praise of the fawn-eyed Begum of Mysore. Here 
then I lay my burthen down, and bend in adoration at thy royal foot- 
stool: for this is Runga’s holy isle, and my prophetic heart tells me 
thou art its protecting goddess.” 

The wondrous tale was heard with silent awe byall the inmates of the 
Royal pavilion, and loud applauses hailed its interesting close ; for this 
gracious proof of the approbation of heaven, thus signally bestowed on 
their future queen, was felt as an individual benefit by all who owned 
her benignant sway. The gentle Lachema herself, while she bent 
in grateful adoration at the altar of the beneficent deity who had con- 
ferred upon her this inestimable treasure, felt a corresponding interest 
for the chosen messenger of the goddess; that young and lovely pil- 
grim, whose apparently artless innocence had already found a way to 
her own pure and unsuspecting heart. With winning voice and 
radiant eyes she chased her sorrows and relieved her wants; and, be- 
fore many days had elapsed, the artful Cashmerian found herself in- 
stalled in the suite of the princess; a situation which she lost no op- 
portunity of improving, to the further advancement of her own per- 


we) 
nicious and detestable designs. 





CHAPTER XV, 
THE TEMPLE OF LOVE. 


Spring had now spread around its flowers and verdure, and the 
eastern gales were gently blowing, redolent of perfume, from the 
spicy shores of Malaya; wafting over distant lands and seas the 
mingled odour of the clove the nutmeg and the cinnamon. Loud 
humming through the jasmin and honeysuckle that bloomed in the 
clustering bowers of the Laul Baug, the bees, delighted with thetr 
golden spoils, pursued their honied labours; or slumbered in the 
drowsy blossoms of the Nilica,* which spreads at eve a rich odour on 
the breeze, and when the sun relumes the horizon sheds its night 
flowers, as it were in sacrifice to the god of day. Amid those shady 


* Sep‘halica, or Nilica (Linn. Sorrowful Nyctanthes.) ‘This gay tree spreads 
its rich odour to a considerable distance every evening; but at sun-rise it sheds 
most of its night-lowers. It is called Sephalica, because bees are supposed to sleep 
on its blossoms.—Sir W. Jones, 
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groves and winding alleys, where art and nature vied “y cmpem 
energy to forma suitable residence for the Fawn-eyed Maid, os 
Nagacesara, one of the most delightful trees on earth, poured arounc 
the delicious odour of its blossoms, whose silver petals are likened by 
the poets to the shafts that grace the quiver of Cama Deo.* There 
the richly scented Madhavi twined lovingly round the lofty mango, 
which formed in itself an embowering shade of fragrant flowers and 
pallid leaves ; and from the odorous Cetaca, with bright and opening 
blossoms, a breeze respired like the amorous breath of Cama, while 
the flowery dells and shadowy groves resounded with the Cocil’s 
thrilling strains oT 

It was a bright and lovely scene that met the eye at this joyous 
season, amid the cool recesses of the Laul Baug, whose rich luxuriant 
foliage formed a delightful screen, that just admitted a mild and rosy 
light to flicker on the velvet sod, and play round the marble statues 
and the sparkling fountains, whose murmurs fell soothingly on the ar 5 
presenting images of coolness and repose, delightful in a climate of 
such intense and overpowering fervour. The graceful trees, laden 
with young fruit, and their stems enwreathed with flowering creepers, 
resembled, as the sage Oodiaver poetically remarked, the sacred 
maidens of Swerga, bedecked with garlands of celestial jewels. The 
plantain waved there its broad glossy leaves, emblem of coolness, 
where the musing genii of the shadest composed their wandering 
thoughts to rest. ‘The scarlet buds of the Jambu, or Rose apple, lay 
scattered over the verdant sod, forming a rich and beautiful carpet of 
living flowers. The bending Bayast shed its perfume over the crystal 
waters of the Cauvery, and the rosy blossoms of the Lotus swam 
down the tranquil stream; while on the verdant banks of the sacred 
river a bevy of graceful girls, the Begum’s maiden train, were sport- 
ing, with sparkling eyes and laughing voices ; some weaving wreaths 
and garlands of chambaga flowers to adorn their lovely hair, and 
others riding on the silken swing, chanting the joys of the vernal 
season. 

Apart from all two lovely maidens were roving together through 
the winding glades, discussing in deep and confidential chat some 
matter of grave and interesting import; one of them apparently ab- 
sorbed in some reverie of the heart, the intensity of which blinded 
her to the evident design of her companion to worm herself into her 
unsuspecting confidence. These were the Royal maid of Mysore, 
and her new favourite Coornavati, for this was the name adopted by 
the false Cashmerian, who had already won the affection of the Begum, 
(herself too pure to imagine deceit in others) by her tuneful tongue, 
her open countenance and artless look, her fascinating beauty, and the 
rare talents which every day more and more developed themselves. 


* Inthe poem called Naishadha, there is a wild but elegant couplet, where the 
poet compares the white of the Nagacesara, from which the bees were scattering the 
pollen of the numerous gold-coloured anthers, to an alabaster-wheel on which Cama 
was whetting his arrows, while sparks of fire were dispersed in every direction. Its 


petals are like silver, and its anthers like gold.—Sir W. Jones. 
t Lhe plantain tree was dedicated to the Genii of th 
emblem of repose and cooling uirs. 
t A fragrant cane. 


e Shades, from its being an 
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As the period now drew nigh that was to fix the destiny of the 
Fawn-eyed maid, she felt her gentle breast a prey to many an anxious 
thought; for none of all the Royal suitors who contended for her 
hand had ever touched her heart, or inspired her with a sentiment 
warmer than esteem: while, such is the perversity of fate, he for whom 
she fondly and hourly sighed, seemed altogether absorbed in the pomp 
and splendour of martial glory and totally reckless of that god’s con- 
troul who had so entirely usurped her own faculties. 

As her well-regulated mind now felt it a paramount duty to con- 
quer and subdue her hopeless flame, she tried by turns all those sooth- 
ing remedies which had obtained a proverbial reputation for efficacy 
in the annals of blighted affection. With artless simplicity she ap- 
plied the cooling sandal to her agitated breast, but found to her dismay 
that it yielded no relief whatever; nor had the aquatic Saivala any 
happier effect. She entwined her lovely arms with bracelets of Jotus 
leaves and fibres, which were supposed to have wonderful efficacy in 
allaying the fever of passion, but with no better success. She then 
applied to the region of the heart the roots of the Virana grass, or 
Avadaha, a name which implies a power of subduing feverish heat ; 
for which purpose, as the legend relates, it was brought by Gautami 
to her pupil Sacontala. But whatever effect it may have had on the 
heroine of the romance, it had none whatever on the Fawn-eyed 
Begum, who felt her unhappy flame only burn the brighter at every 
fruitless attempt she made to suppress it. In short, every love-sub- 
duing specific with which she had become acquainted, from tradi- 
tionary lore or the pages of romance, seemed to have lost its power : 
and the unhappy Lachema, shunning as much as possible the public 
eye, which she imagined could penetrate to the innermost recesses of 
her heart, sought to hide her wretchedness in the embowering shades 
which hung over the crystal tide of the Cauvery ; where unobserved 
she could waft her burning sighs across its sacred breast, to the grotto 
of its presiding deity. 

On that delightful spot as the pensive Begum was straying with her 
newly chosen favourite, apart from her other attendants, the wily 
Cashmerian, in a soft and sympathising voice, entreated her royal 
mistress to inform her why she wore so pensive an air; which was 
not in unison either with the hilarity of the season, or the beauty of 
the surrounding scenery. 

«The pensive air you allude to,” replied the princess, “ springs from 
an apprehension that some latent evil is permitted by the angry deities 
to linger over me, for some misdeed of mine yet unforgiven: for when 
to the holy shrine of Vishnu, at Mailgotah, in humble supplication to 
that awful power to guide my feeble reason to a happy choice, at this 
critical period of my fate, my tender mother sent a golden Moorut, 
accompanied with rich gifts to propitiate the good offices of the 
Brahmins, they were all seized by Kempé Goud, that dreadful and 
marauding Bheel; and doubtless now the angry god hath closed his 
ear to all my supplications.” 

‘Great princess,” said Coornavati, smiling furtively at the pious 
simplicity of her mistress, “Jet not such groundless fears disturb your 
royal breast; for the crime of another cannot, with any justice, call 
for vengeance upon you.” 
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«’Tis kind of you,” said the gentle Lachema, “to sooth my appre- 
hensions : but inscrutable and all wise are the ways of the won ate 
may have looked upon the wickedness of Kempé as rill ry 
to some culpable negligence on our part which provoked it. but, 
however this be, since the unhappy event I have had repeated gleams, 
in my waking thoughts, as well as in the visions of the night, : 
shadowy evils without end, which seem to hang over my devote 
head. Even upon that festive day when you first appeared amongst 
us, when all my hopes were bright, and all my thoughts radiant with 
joy, an incident occurred which suddenly chilled my heart and turned 
my sunshine to gloom and despondency.” ras 

“In the name of Doorg—of Vishnu, I mean,” cried the alarmed 
Lillah, trembling lest some untoward event should have aroused the 
suspicions of the princess—* in the name of Vishnu, what can your 
highness allude to ?” alti 

“ I allude,” said the princess, calmly, “ to the terrible influence of 
the * Evil eye’ to which I fear Iam now subject: for on that happy 
day, in the midst of my enjoyment, surrounded by all the pleasures 
this world can afford, 1 beheld a one eyed man amongst the laughing 
happy crowd; whose hideous form looked as if he belonged not to 
this world, or held communion with the joyous creatures around him. 
My vision became rooted to the spot, as if attracted by the gaze of 
the basilisk ; till the monster, seeing that he had completely fixed my 
attention, glared on me like a fiend, then turned away and disappeared 
amidst the crowd.” 

Coornavati who at once recognized the portrait of the one-eyed 
Bheel, endeavoured to calm the agitated thoughts of the princess, by 
remarking that, in great popular assemblies, it was not always possible 
to prevent the intrusion of disagreeable objects. 

** Nothing can be more true,” said the Begum, “ but this was no 
casual occurrence ; for again was that evil eye bent upon me, with 
all its harrowing ferocity, amidst the festivities of the day—nay, 
thrice ere they drew to aconclusion did that one-eyed monster meet 
my view! Now in my nightly dreams, he never fails to scare my 
sight; and such is the dreadful power he seems to wield, that ever 
hour adds fresh terror to my heart ; for every object I behold as- 
sumes, by some extraordinary visual deception, the monster's grim 
deformity.” 

Coornavati, now seeing the necessity of diverting the thoughts of 
the Begum from dwelling on a circumstance which might lead to the 
discovery of her plot, exclaimed :— 

“O beautiful and august princess ! dear both to men and angels! 
how little cause have you to apprehend the uncertain augury of 
gloomy dreams or evil eyes, possessed as you are of unequalled beau- 
ty, wealth, and power; and surrounded by a royal train of adorin 
lovers, who proudly wear your silken fetters. How gladly would your 
devoted servant know, oh! pardon the boldness of the wish, the name 
of that happy mortal on whom your highness will bestow the treasure 
of your lovely hand.” 

“ On that,” said the Begum with a sigh, “ Fate alone must decide, 
and inclination perhaps may never be consulted in the choice. You 
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doubjless know the laws that grant to maidens of the Rajpoot race, 
and of Royal lineage, the proud prerogative of selecting, amongst all 
their assembled lovers, the lord of their affections, and the chosen of 
their hearts. But though I do not venture to impugn the value of 
the privilege, I fain would draw the fated lot undaunted by the public 
eye, for tyrant custom requires that the choice be made in full divan ; 
and sadly do I fear that when the hour of trial arrives I may lack 
nerve, or boldness, call it which you will, to bestow the garland (the 
symbol of affection) on any one of those princes who honour me with 
their addresses.” 

** Now, Cama, god of love! forbid,’ said the smiling Coornavati, 
“ that the bliss of one—the hopes of all should meet with so cruel 
a disappointment. But 1 foresee that a happier destiny awaits him 
who is most worthy amongst the Royal train of lovers: the Rajah 
of Cochin, perhaps 

“ No, no,” cried the Begum quickly, “most assuredly not him that 
you have named ; for the prince that hopes to inspire my breast with 
love must be, at least, possessed of manly candour, and free from 
that grovelling cunning which should never find a place in a gene- 
rous heart.”’ 

“ Then he of Poonah, I presume”’ said Coornavati, “ is destined 
to enjoy the bliss divine.” 

* Still less, still less,” cried the frowning princess: ‘ the bold 
traitor who keeps his sovereign immured in bondage,* and usurps 
his royal powers, whatever may be his personal qualities, shall never 
reach my bridal bower.” 

“Then, surely,” rejoined Coornavati, “ the youthful prince who 
wields the sceptre of Berar, who is as lovely as the dawn, and as 
graceful as a nymph of Swerga, must touch your heart and seize the 
glittering prize.” 

“ Not he, not he,” replied the laughing Begum ; “ he loves him- 
self too much to love his wife at all; and would lavish on his sense- 
less mirror those smiles which I should claim by right as mine.” 

“ What think you,” said the subtle Cashmerian, “ of the haughty 
lord of Cannanore, whose marine territories confer on him the high 
sounding title of Sovereign of the Sea ?” 

“ Ah! mention not that empty honour,” replied the Begum with 
a gesture of dislike ; “ the Cala-pauneet I detest,{ and fear its prince’s 





* In the reign of Sahoojee, the third in succession from Sevagee, the founder of 
the Mahratta State, the high office of Peishwa (or prime minister) was attained by 
Kishwanath Balajee, who wielded, with little check from the indolent and voluptu- 
ous sovereign, the supreme powers of government. He had influence enough to be- 
queath his office and power to his son Bajee Row, who still further diminished the 
power of the Sovereign, and eventually reduced bim to the condition of a State pri- 
soner at Satarah.—Mill’s India. 

t The Black Water. 

t The sea is called by the natives of Central India “‘ Kala-paunee” (black water) 
and they have the most terrible ideas of it, and the countries beyond it. A Bheel 
chief, who for murder and robbery was sent to be confined at Allababad, was very 
anxious during the march to obtain spirituous liquors, and when drunk he would 
never be pacified with the assurance that he was only to be confined at Allahabad, 
and used tocry and rave about “ Kala paunee,” invoking ‘‘ Company Sahib”’ to 
be merciful, and kill him, that he might be burned in Hindoostan,— Heber’s Journey. 
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royal heart may conceal like fraud and treachery as dwell upon its 
fickle tide.” ; 

« Then, at least,” cried the persevering Cashmerian, “ the brave 
Zamorin of Malabar will woo you like a warrior resolved to die or 
conquer in the glorious strife.” 

“ He is, doubtless,” cried the Begum, “a valiant knight, well 
skilled to rule in camp or guide the destiny of battle ; but the blood 
of royalty is on his hand, and the heart of royal maiden he should 


never win.” 
“ Nay, then,” said Coornavati, “ the Rajah of Tanjore must teach 


you love and learning* both together.” 

« Now, heaven forbid,” exclaimed the Begum, in affected alarm, 
“that I should link my fate with his, or else 1 might become a sub- 
ject for anatomy! To clear a doubt, or to illustrate an argument, 
that scientific Pundit would not hesitate to sacrifice his wife in his 
thirst for knowledge.” 

“ Well, surely,” cried the tormentor, “ you will, at least, bestow 
your smiles on him who rules the spicy shores of Serindib.” 

“No, no,” rejoined the Begum, “ I shall never cross the sea, from 
lovely Hindoostan, to rule o’er foreign Serfs. Besides, good heaven : 
that prince’s eyes are like his native pearls.” 

* Oh, then,” said Coornavati, “ I see for whom the glorious prize 
is destined: the gay, the handsome and the gallant—the darling 
theme of every tongue—a raging lion in the war—in peace like the 
flowery bow of Cama. Whose generous hand has often filled the sol- 
dier’s buckler with the shining ore.t Whose eagle eye has chilled the 
foeman’s blood, and soothed the anguish of the captive’s breast ;— 
whose voice resembles Heri’s flute, filling the heart with fond desire. 
Yes, he alone of all the suitor train deserves to win the peerless 
Vawn-eyed maid; and I'll consent to lose my eyes if Kistna do not 
wear the garland.” 

“ Hush, hush,” exclaimed the blushing maid, while dimpling smiles 
betrayed the secret of her heart. ‘ You know not him that you have 
named. He worships the proud deity of war alone, and scorns the 
petty joys of love. But here we are at Cama’s shady bower ; and, 
as we have unconsciously entered on the theme, I feel inclined to 
kneel for a brief space at the altar of that deity, and with uplifted 
hands, and humble heart, implore him to crown my choice with happi- 
ness.” 

Within a wild and sweet retreat, undefiled by man’s unhallowed 
presence, stood the sacred bower of Cama Deo; overshadowed by a 
grove of rich Asoca trees, whose long pendulous leaves, and beauti- 


* The prince who fill’d the musnud of Tanjore, when the author visited that 
country in 1815, was very much addicted to science and boar bunting ; and the Hon. 
Company Bahauder having relieved him, in common with many others, from the 
cares of government, he had abundant leisure to pursue his favourite amusements. 
He was particularly attached to medicine and surgery, which he studied with much 
success under an English practitioner; and learned anatomy by means of an ivory 
skeleton manufactured for him in London, the tenets of his religion forbidding him 
to touch dead bodies, — Tour to the Droogs. M.S.S, : 

+ Itis recorded of Mulhar Row Holkur, that when pleased with a soldier’s gal- 
lantry, he used to exclaim, “ Fill his shield with rupees !""—Malcolm’s Central India. 
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ful orange flowers clustered around in such luxuriance, as to bid de- 
fiance to the intrusion of the solar beams, which struggled in vain for 
a peep at the interior. These were mingled with some beautiful spe- 
cimens of the Mimosa, a tree with leaves like the mountain ash, and 
which droops its branches whenever any person approaches it; seem- 
ing to salute, with mute hospitality, those who retire beneath its 
shade. The sensitive leaves of this fine tree are much reverenced in 
the East, as a preservative against magic; and the Fawn-eyed maid, 
who was to a certain degree imbued with the pious prejudices of her 
country, never failed, when she visited this sacred spot, to place a 
fresh sprig of it in her bosom, as a security against the spells of that 
evil eye which seemed to have produced so lively an effect on her 
imagination. The air was impregnated with the rich odour of the 
Jessamine, peculiarly sacred to the god of love, mingled with the 
more delicate perfume of the woodbine and honeysuckle, which crept 
up the tall columnar stems of the Palmyras; decorating the rough 
bark with the gayest hues, and giving shelter to numerous beautiful 
birds, whose artless notes formed a concert peculiarly adapted to the 
purity and simplicity of the scene. 

The interior of this sylvan temple was decorated with several statues 
of marble, and the altar of the god was laden with offerings of fruits, 
flowers and perfumes ; these being the only sacrifices admitted in the 
worship of Cama Deo, which was instituted by Siva, the destroying 
deity, in pity for the fate to which he had consigned him. The statue 
of the god of love was of the most dazzling white marble, and the ex- 
quisite symmetry of the proportions denoted the highest perfection 
of the sculptor’s art. On his right hand stood the statue of Reti, his 
lovely bride, and on his left that of his friend Vasanti, the god of 
Spring, in attitude as if about to soar on high and pour his welcome 
treasures on the earth. Around this principal group a band of female 
choristers were sculptured in marble of inferior quality, but with 
lovely figures and graceful attitudes ; while the dome of the temple 
was formed by the spreading branches of a splendid Asoca tree, with 
its clustering crimson flowers ; than which, it has been justly remarked, 
the vegetable world does not exhibit a richer sight. Around its 
polished stem Love's creeper twined upwards, its rosy buds clustering 
overhead in the form of a natural diadem, to crown the presiding deity, 
who held in his right hand the unerring bow of sugar cane* strung with 
bees : while, from the verdant sod which formed the floor of the tem- 
ple, the graceful Mallica twined round the pedestal of the god, and 
threw its musky blossoms over the altar; their brilliant colours 
mingling with the sable flowers of the Tamala, as if nature thus would 
intimate that smiles and tears spring alike from Love. 

Before the altar of the god a marble nymph bore his well-known 
banner : where, on a crimson ground, was richly embroidered in gold 
the sacred form of a dolphin, whose favoured destiny it had been to 
rescue the youthful deity from the all devouring sea. The calm si- 
lence that reigned around, disturbed only by the silver tinkling of a 

* The Hindoo Cupid is armed with a bow of sugar cane, strung with bees, and five 


arrows, each tipped with a flower, and exercising peculiar influence on the heart,— 
Wilson’s Hindoo Theatre. 
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distant fountain, and the amorous lay of the cocil as he nestled in a 


bower of roses, together with the view of objects all calculated to - 
courage dreams of tenderness and passion, had their due effect on the 
sensitive mind of the Begum ; while Coornavati feigning, or feeling a 
sudden enthusiasm, seized a Veena that was suspended from a branch 
of the Asoca tree, and in her rich melodious voice chanted that wild 


: : ‘ "ae 
and mystic episode of the Bhawishya Purana, the “ Legend of Love. 


* The lovers of Mythology are referred to Wilford for this curious Legend, of 
which the following is a paraphrase : 


THE LEGEND OF LOVE, 


Amid those azure fields of air, 
Where spring the Amaranthine bowers, 
In splendor ever bright and fair, 
The Devas pass their happy hours. 
There on a pure celestial day 
The mighty Siva sat at play, 
At Chaturanga with his bride; 
That high auspicious deity, 
Great Mahadeo’s joy and pride, 
The evet-blooming Parvati: 
When sudden discord rose between 
The god and his celestial queen. 


Ere long the feud to fury grew, 

And from each other's arms they flew : 
The god his vahan swiftly bore 

To Cooshadwipa’s distant shore, 

And deep in Gauri’s sacred shade 

The angry goddess veiled her head. 
Then both 1n fierce and bitter mood 

In rigid deep Tapasya stood, 

And lifted high their hands to call 

On Brahma the supreme of all: 

When from the earth by penance wrung 
Devouring flames around them sprung, 
Which threatened all things to consume 
And wrap the universe in gloom. 


The Devas, struck with fear and dread, 
To Cooshadwip by Brahma led, 

Now sought with prayers to pacify 
The fury of the Deity, 

But Siva sternly said, no more 

To Parvati would be restore 

His love, until she freely came 

To light again bis former flame. 

Then soothed by holy Gunga’s prayer, 
The goddess ceased her penance drear, 
And vowed to quit the sacred grove 
If Siva would restore his love. 


Now while the god his arm upreared, 
In rigid, fierce austerity, 

Young Cama Deo swift appeared 
Upon his Lory® riding by, 

And quickly aimed a flowery dart 

At Mahadeo’s mighty heart. 


* A parrot. The Vahan, or vehicle of the Iindoo Cupid. 
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When the artful Cashmerian had concluded her Chant, the Begum 
complimented her on the knowledge she displayed in amatory lore, 
and playfully constituted her from that moment high priestess to the 
god of the flowery bow. Ina graver mood she then approached the 
altar of the deity, and placed rich offerings on it, with her pure and 
stainless hands, of musk and attar, fruits and flowers. ‘Then low 
before the god she bowed her pious head, and thus preferred her 
maiden vows ; while, as she bent her knee in humble supplication, she 
pressed her bare and lovely foot against the stem of the Asoca tree, 
which Coornavati vowed, according to the prevalent superstition, more 
gaily put forth its crimson blossoms* from the delightful contact. 


The god no sooner felt the wound 
Than from his frontal eye a ray 
Of lightning flashed, and on the ground 
In ashes Cama Deo lay. 
In semblance of a mountain maid, 
‘Then Parvati her charms displayed, 
And lit again the tender flame 
In Mahadeo’s awful breast, 
Who happy thus once more became, 
And to his heart the goddess prest ; 
While on the spot a blooming grove 
Sprang forth to consecrate their love. 
But Reti ceased not to deplore 
Her Cama Deo, now no more ; 
Till softened by her ceaseless pain, 
The god restored her love again, 
Who soon, in infant beauty bright, 
As Pradyumna saw the light. 


But ere the smiling cherub grew, 

The king who ruled the Demon crew, 
Sambara, foe to love and joy, 

Seized on the ever-blooming boy, 

And flung him in a chest to weep 

His endless sorrows in the deep, 

But Brabma saw the cruel deed, 

And, pitying earth and heaven, decreed 
That men below and gods above 

Could not exist unblest by love. 


A dolphin, by the fishers caught, 

Was to Sambara’s palace brought, 

Where captive Reti wept in vain 

Beneath the tyrant’s iron chain ; 

And she it was who first espied 

Young Cama Deo's chest inside 

‘Lhe dolphin’s body, whence she drew 
The smiling infant, bright and fair, 

And bid him from the Demon's view, 
And nursed him with a mother's care. 

Till grown a youth he bravely slew 

Sambara and his fiendish crew ; 

When rescued from their base alloy, 

The world was crowned with love and joy. 

Nor did he fail bis throne to share 

With Reti, ever young and fair, 

His tender nurse and loving bride, 

Of gods and men the joy and pride. 


* The contact of the stem of the Asoka tree by the foot of a woman of supericr 
beauty 1s supposed to make it blossom.— Wilson's Hindvo Theatre. 
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HYMN TO CAMA DEO. 


God of the flowery bow ! 
On me in pity bend 
Thy radiant eyes, where joy and woe 
‘Too oft together blend. 
On me their dazzling rays 
In tender mercy move, 
And guide me through this wild’ ring maze 
To the object of my love. 


Bright formless Deity !* 
Here at thy shrine 1 bow, 
Beneath the rich Asoca tree :— 
Oh! hear my maiden vow ! 
Thine altar shall be dressed, 
At morn and evening hours, 
With sandal cooling to the breast, 
And jasmin’s golden flowers.f, 


God ever fair and young! 
Great conqueror of hearts ! 
Whose bow with living bees is strung : 
Now point thy flowery darts 
Against the flinty breast 
Of him for whom I sigh, 
And grant that I may yet be blest 
On earth before I die! 


Great king of gods and men 

Who pierced the mighty Brahm !t 
Oh! give my bosom back again 

Its youthful happy calm. 
Or grant at least that he 

Who there in triumph reigns 
With equal ardour soon may be 

A captive in my chains! 


* Ananga, or the bodiless deity, a name of Camadeo, in allusion to his bavin 
been reduced to ashes by the angry look of Siva when pierced by Kama’s batting 
and thus inspired with love for Parvati—Wilson’s Hindoo Theatre. ' . 

t The usual offerings to Cama-Deo were jasmin saffron and sandal. The latter 
which was supposed to possess great cooling qualities, was offered to the heatin ' 
peor oe same one it ey be presumed, that led the Greeks to sacrifice ; 
£ © Bacchus ; not because that ani ag 
i wrus prot pe hae ys hay mal was agreeable to the rosy god, but because 
on oe am oo ag created before he thought proper to make Bramah enamoured 
ri - daughter, Inspiring Siva with love for Parvati was a more dangerous 
eat, and the archer God, although he succeeded, was reduced to ashes by the obj 
of his triumph.— Wilson's Hindoo Theatre, igen 
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LETTERS FROM ABROAD TO A FRIEND AT 
CAMBRIDGE.* 


BY JOHN HOGG, ESQ., M.A. F.R.S., F.C.P.S., &C., LATE FELLOW OP 
ST. PETER’S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


I. 
Turin, September 5th. 

Since I addressed a long letter to you trom Paris three months 
ago, I have been enjoying myself among the finest and most stupen- 
dous scenery of a truly enchanting country, Switzerland. I now send 
you an outline of my tour. Arriving at Dijon, | was somewhat re- 
minded of our sister University, Oxford, from the situation and gene- 
ral appearance of the town,—itself also once famous for an univer- 
sity. Thence, having left the dull and extensive plains of France be- 
hind me, I commenced to ascend the Jura chain of mountains. When 
at the summit of our pass, I came at once in sight of the most glo- 
rious view of the Lake of Geneva. This panorama, to me then a 
freshman in regard to the wonders of the higher and more splendid 
beauties of Nature, exceeded all views I ever before witnessed, and 
was almost too much to look down upon during the short time we 
were allowed for its very brief enjoyment. The foreground was 
a finely wooded mountain of Jura, below which a beautiful and 
fertile sloping plain stretched as far as the borders of the lake on this 
side, thence extended an expanse of clear blue water to the right and 
left, partaking of the colours of the sky, and varied by a succession 
of lights reflected on its surface. Upon the opposite side, the shore 
was bounded by the lofty mountains of Savoy, between which ap- 
peared Mont Blane, with its snow-capped summit towering far above 
the rest. I was greatly surprised at the extent of this immense lake, 
and it struck me as most resembling an inlet, or a vast estuary, of the 
sea. From hence, I soon arrived at Geneva; our road having passed 
through a very rich and fertile district. The city of Geneva, which 
I thought old and dull, is too well known for me to add any more to 
its numerous descriptions. From thence I proceeded to the other 
end of the lake, to Lausanne, where the lake appears in some re- 
spects more magnificent, inasmuch as the mountains and dark rocks 
of Meillerie opposite, sufficiently lofty, are nearer, and more distinct. 
From Lausanne, or rather from its port, Ouchy, where I had tarried 
a few days, I continued my journey to the north of Switzerland, by 
following the Jura chain; first visiting the lake of Neuchatel, and the 
town bearing the same name, situated upon that lake, or as it is called 
in German, Neuenburger See. I made a pleasant excursion over the 
Jura to visit some remarkable places, several waterfalls, and pic- 
turesque valleys. Remaining two days at Bienne, (Biel,) and being 
charmed with the lake, my route continued through Soleure (Solo- 


* These letters were written, and sent per post to Cambridge from the cities 


whence they are dated, 
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thurn) and Aarau to Baden. This latter place, as its German name 
signifies baths, is still famous for its warm springs; It was anciently 
called Aque Helvetice. The small town 1s pleasantly situated in a 
defile, through which the river Limmat runs swiftly on its course 
from the Lake of Zurich, and is interesting from the number of Ro- 
man antiquities that have been discovered there. We staid all night 
at Baden, and the next day reached Schaffhausen, a large and curious 
town placed on the northern bank of the Rhine. Throughout the 


north-west and north of Switzerland ;—namely, from the Lake of 


Neuchatel to Constance, the grand chain of the higher Alps covered 
with snow forms the distant boundary of all the views,—and the ef- 
fect of them is astonishing to a stranger. 

Schaffhausen is singular, on account of the great number of its 
houses being painted on the outside with divers devices ; some from 
scripture, some from history, and others from the vivid imaginations 
of the native artists, who seem to have fully practised the Hora- 
tian maxim of “ quidlibet audendi.” Near here is the celebrated fall 
of the Rhine, which I decidedly prefer to all the other cascades in 
Switzerland. The appearance of an immense body of green waters 
falling over a rock of seventy feet high, their terrific splashing and 
roaring, and the clouds of foam driven on all sides with the greatest 
fury, render the scene truly wonderful to the spectator, whilst the 
rays of the sun shining through the spray from the sheet of descend- 
ing water, complete the grandeur and magnificence of this cascade. 
In all the northern cantons of Switzerland, German and Swiss are the 
only languages spoken, and so greatly limit the pleasure of a traveller, 
who only knows French and Italian. However, some English have 
tried broad Yorkshire, slowly pronounced, with some little success. The 
dresses of the people, and in particular of the women, are remarka- 
bly singular, and vary in almost every canton. Some are pretty ; but, 
on the whole, they look better when represented on paper, as you 
cannot then witness the accompanying dirt, and the sunburnt, or 
copper-coloured legs and arms of the natives. For instance, a 
Cambridge bargeman, or a countrywoman in her scarlet cloak, or a 
fisherwoman of Hartlepool, or of Yarmouth, would look well if neatly 
drawn and coloured on paper. From Schaffhausen I had a delightful 
journey to Constance, by the edge of the lake called Zellersee, the 
lower, or inferior, lake (Lacus Acronius) formed by the Rhine, issu- 
ing out of the higher lake. The views on the German side are here 
extremely pleasing. The ancient, and formerly free city of Con- 
stance, once of much importance, now fully shows how far religious 
contests are detrimental, as it is without exception the most desolate, 
ruined, and uninhabited place I have ever seen. The immense lake 
of Constance, called Bodensee, is the least pleasing of all those which 
I have visited, for it resembles a branch of the open ocean, without 
any striking beauty of its coasts. It is said to be of great depth, and 
in some spots more than 350 fathoms. Both these lakes are men- 
tioned by Pomponius Mela, (De sit. Orb. Hl. e. 2,) as being 


formed by the Alp-born Rhine,—thus, “ Rhenus ab Alpibus deci- 
dens propé a capite duos Lacus efticit, Venetum et Acronium.” The 
country as far as Zurich is fertile, and appears exactly like the finest 
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parts of England. I was much pleased with the town of Zurich, and 
its lake is one of the most perfect I have seen,—there is nothing to 
wish for ;—and here again in the back ground are the Alps covered 
with eternal snows. I made the tour of the lake, and was gratified 
on every turn to perceive a new and romantic scene. With the city 
library, where the books are valuable and very numerous, I was much 
pleased. Some MSS. were shown to us; one of which was acopy of 
Quintilian, said to be an original ; but it rather struck me as being a 
late copy, and some Latin letters from Lady Jane Grey ;—I observed 
only one of these, which seemed to have been written altogether by 
the same hand as the signature ; the direction of it is,— Viro colen- 
dissimo Bullingero tradantur he.” This letter, on a religious subject, 
is interspersed with Greek and Hebrew quotations. From Zurich my 
route lay over Mont Albis, from whose summit there is one of the 
finest panoramic views which can be imagined —numerous mountains 
and valleys, with the chain of the higher Alps, and many lakes, con- 
stitute the magnificent landscape; descending therefrom, I came 
next to Zug, then crossed its small Jake, and passing over a neck of 
land, took a boat to Lucerne. The view of the lake from this town is 
a glorious sight, with Mont Pilate towering on the right hand. From 
hence, I made excursions over Mont Rigi (Mons Regius) to Schwytz, 
the little capital of the canton of the same name, which is situated in 
a beautiful spot, and surrounded by lofty mountains. The adjoining 
part, or the east end of the lake of Lucerne—there called the Vier 
Waldstetten see, or lake of the four cantons—possesses the wildest 
and most magnificent scenery ; for there are to be seen mountains 
which rise perpendicularly to many hundred feet from the very sur- 
face of the water, and are also remarkable for the numerous faults 
and contortions in their strata. From Altorf—renowned in history as 
the scene of William Tell’s skill in archery—I visited the Devil's 
Bridge, which is an arch thrown over the fall of the Reuss, in a narrow 
and savage defile, between two lofty granite mountains, rising nearly 
perpendicular in the form of bare walls, and without the least vege- 
tation, save some gray-coloured lichens. The lower part of the val- 
ley of the Reuss is of a different character, though it in fact possesses 
every stage of scenery. Passing through the lovely valley, and by 
the Lake of Sarnen, | saw that dijou—the small, but most enchant- 
ing of lakes —the Lake of Lungern—of which the water is of an ex- 
quisite blue, transparent, and truly “ splendidior vitro; ;” it is sur- 
rounded by, or as I will rather call it, set in, mountains of the loveliest 
and most pleasing forms, clothed with delicious verdure; and at its 
southern extremity is seen that snow covered Alp—the Wetterhorn, 
erecting its lofty pinnacle in vivid contrast with the rich green of the 
mountains below it, and the deep and clear azure of the sky above it. 
This scene, though less sublime than some I had witnessed, yet 
perhaps exceeded all I had experienced in extreme beauty. Riding 
over Mont Brunig I descended to the Lake of Brientz. 

Not far from Meyringen is the fall of the river Aar at Handeck, 
a cascade most ferocious and savage, and in its progress hurling down 
stones and trunks of pines; it recalled to my mind these lines of 
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Thence I crossed the mountain to Lauterbrunnen; and whilst on 
the summit of the Wenger Alp I had the good fortune to behold a fine 
avalanche, or fall of snow ; it slipt from the side of the Jungfrau, (which 
signifies the Virgin, although her snows are no longer “ untrodden, ) 
an alp about 13,000 feet in height from the sea, and was accompanie¢ 
by a noise resembling the loudest thunder. These phenomena, or 
snow-cascades, called in the Swiss dialect Lauwen, frequently occa- 
sion severe losses, and even destruction to the inhabitants and tra- 
vellers in the Alps. Next, arriving at Interlachen—a charming place 
situated between the lakes of Brienz and Thun—Interlacus—and 
taking a boat over the latter, I visited the town of Thun. The chief 
town in Switzerland, the beautiful city of Berne, induced me to stay a 
short time, and greatly, indeed, did I enjoy, from its public walks, the 
grandest display of the chain of Alps, that can be obtained in one 
view. Passing through Friburg, Bulle, Vevay, where I again came 
upon the Lake Leman, thence close past the castle of Chillon, I 
turned into the valley of the Rhone, (Valais,) and rested a few 
days at Bex. ‘This town is situated at the head of a most charming 
valley, and has long been famous for its salt works. 1 examined with 
much attention the different processes used in obtaining and purifying 
the salt. On the road from Bex to Martigny, the most striking ob- 
ject is the pass at St. Maurice, by the bridge, said to be constructed 
on the remains of a Roman one, which is so narrow that it is shut up 
by a gate, and forms the boundary of the Valais, and the Canton de 
Vaud. 

Then, I made a delightful tour over the Téte Noire to Chamouny, 
whence having visited the principal glaciers of Mont Blanc, and as- 
cended the Méntanvert and Mont Bréven, I proceeded through the 
Valley of Servoz, where Mont Blanc exhibits a superb view and a 
wonderful mass of eternal snow ; and turning to the south, I followed 
another interesting valley to Contamines. Thence, climbing up the 
steep mountains of the Col du Bonhomme and the Col de la Seigne, 
(both at an elevation of near 8,000 feet,) I enjoyed some perfect 
alpine scenes, —especially from the summit of the latter Col, where 
Mont Blane is seen to rise perpendicularly with savage and steep 
walls of granite, having but little snow on its south-east side. The 
suite of the neighbouring needles, as the lofty and varied points of 
those granite masses are termed-~-afforded the most unique view, of 
which it is indeed impossible to convey to you any adequate idea. I 
will only add, that the whole completed a scene the most wild and 
astonishing of all, which Nature could possibly have formed within 
the entire range of the Alps. In passing over these Cols I gathered 
many beautiful plants that are alone to be found in the highest 
alpine localities, and in small red patches here and there among 
the heaps of unmelted snow over which we rode, I noticed, for the 
first time, what I conceived could only be that singular production, 
the Protococeus nivalis, commonly named Red Snow. All my dried 
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plants I intend to present to the museum of the Cambridge Philoso- 
phical Society ; but minerals and geological specimens are too heavy 
to carry about, consequently I cannot collect so many as I wish. 
From the top of the Col de la Seigne, I followed the pass of the 
Allée Blanche by the side of a glacier and the desolate lake of Combal, 
composed of melted snow, and ice of a filthy colour, from which we 
continued along a poor mule tract under a wall of débris, chiefly con- 
sisting of granite and syenite, the wreck of the adjacent mountains, 
which has there for ages been accumulated by the action of the gla- 
cier de Miage—a glacier more than any other which I had noticed, 
afforded to us the clearest examples of its powerful action, and its 
surprising effects on the surrounding objects. We rode cautiously 
past, not without some fears of possible destruction, but the day being 
very splendid, I enjoyed this remarkable scene: and leaving all the 
dangers of the snows and glaciers, we descended through a valley shut 
up by the Col de Ferret in our front, and the pyramidal walls of 
Mont Blane on our left, and followed in our course a branch of the 
river Doire, (Dora,) till turning to a valley, (@ Entreves,) on our 
right, we arrived at Courmayeur (Cormajor). This town is placed 
in the most delightful valley in Piedmont, amongst vineyards and corn- 
fields, and is colebrated for its mineral waters and baths, which are 
much frequented in summer. The next day I continued my route on 
the back of my safe footed mule for eight leagues, along the fine but 
excessively hot valley of the Dora to the city of Aoust, or Aosta, 
(Augusta Pretoria,) where, the ruins of a triumphal arch, and of an 
umphitheatre, are its principal attractions. From this city we as- 
cended by St. Remy, the grand St. Bernard, and staid all night at the 
convent of Augustine monks, by whom we were kindly entertained. 
The building is plain, but large, placed ina dreary spot, close to a 
black and cold-looking lake, or tarn, and is esteemed the highest 
dwelling in the ancient world, being situated, according to the cele- 
brated Saussure, 7,542 feet (or about 8,000 English fvet) above the 
level of the Mediterranean Sea, and just on the limits of the line of 
perpetual snow. On going to bed (about eleven o'clock) on that 
night (August 2Ist,) I found Fahrenheit’s thermometer stood at forty- 
eight degrees outside of my window. One of the canons informed 
me that once or twice during each summer the external temperature 
of the air on the hottest day reached sixty degrees of Fahr. ; and that 
the cold, in the open air in the usual winters, became as low as eight 
or nine degrees below zero of Fabr. He also showed me some Roman 
antiques and coins, which he said were found not very far from the 
convent; and which thus render it most probable that a pass over this 
alp is of considerable antiquity, and that the Romans had been ac- 
quainted with it. ‘The following day 1, by no means desirous of 
dwelling in this “ ultima Thule” ‘of habitations for any great portion 
of my days, bade farewell to my ecclesiastical hosts, ond rode down 
the Swiss side of the mountain, through St. Pierre, and the valley of 
the inundation, to Martigny. This small town is considered the 
Octodorus of Julius Cesar, and described by him as “ vicus positus 
in Valle, non magna adjecta planitie, altissimis montibus undique con- 
tinetur.”—( Bell. Gal., lib. iii. c. i.) The town itself is poor, and filled 
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not only with those pitiable and horrid objects, crétins, OF idiots, nt 
also with persons sadly deformed by the “ ¢umidum Guttur,” te. ; 
Goitre. Anxious to pass over the famous road into Italy, so ar 
by order of Napoleon from the years 1801 to 1807, after plans fur- 
nished by General Thureau and M. Céard, engineer-in- chief, I rather 
hastened my departure from Switzerland. All that admiration, and 
all that words can communicate, are not enough to extol and sufti- 
ciently praise this bold and noble undertaking. I mean the alpine 
passage of the Simplon (Sempione). This magnificent road (as 
good as that between London and Cambridge) is carried over the tops 
and sides of mountains, partaking of all kinds of scenery ; 
“ Per invias rupes, fera per juga, 
Clivosque preruptos, sonantes 
Inter aquas ;”” 


over waterfalls and precipices, it is continued by handsome bridges 
and galleries, and through the projecting rocks by tunnels, and it 
passes from one mountain to another by elegant windings. The 
descent from the village of Simpeln, which is situated about 4,600 
feet above the sea, down the Italian side, is over and close along the 
most savage and awful precipices and chasms, at the bottom of which 
rushes, in a perpetual fall, the alpine torrent, Doveria. The entire 
distance from Gliss to Domo d’Ossola is accounted ten French leagues. 
This road will, I hope, long remain one of the most remarkable of 
human labours, and bear honour to those scientific men, both of France 
and of Italy, by whom it was so splendidly effected. Being again 
fairly in Italy, 1 must say that I felt great regret on quitting that 
beautiful and pastoral district of Switzerland—a country which, I may 
safely state, for its extent cannot yield to any in the world, especially 
in the old world, in interest and in varied and stupendous scenes, that 
present themselves on all sides to the traveller. The kindness and 
simplicity too of the inhabitants I always found added much to the 
delights of their country. Indeed, I know no country which can be 
compared with it, so replete is it with natural charms, and objects for 
investigation worthy of a Haller and a Saussure. After visiting the 
ornamented and singular Borromean Islands on the Lake Maggiore, I 
traversed the fertile, although somewhat tiresome, plains of Lombardy, 
and arrived in the handsome city of Milan—the capital of the modern 
Lombardo-Venetian territory. 


Il. 


Frankfort on the Maine, June 13th. 


_ Lam sorry that so much time has elapsed since I wrote to you from 
lurin in September last. I had made up my mind to have proceeded 
directly to the Eternal City, and to have spent the winter in Italy, 
and the spring in Sicily, but my plans were alteredby some business, 
which obliged me necessarily to return to England From Turin, | 
will add here a short account of my journey homewards. Leaving 
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that beautiful though unfinished capital of the kingdom of Sardinia— 
worthy indeed of the Augustan age, and of its ancient name, Aw- 
gusta Taurinorum, and which is situated in the finest country, coms 
manding a splendid outline of the Alps—I crossed, in a lovely even- 
ing, a fertile plain, the “ Taurinos campos” of Silius Italicus, and at 
present the campi di Torino. The moon soon began to shine, and by 
her aid I had the gratification of seeing the magnificent cone of Monte 
Viso standing forth, far overtopping the rest of the Alps, and covered 
with eternal snow. The moon shone splendidly, and with myriads of 
stars in the clearest firmament—such as I never beheld in England— 
afforded to me, during that night, one of the most superb prospects of 
the chain of Alps, which it has been my good fortune to have ever 
witnessed. The king of Italian rivers, (Po,) which was known to the 
ancients by both the names of Padus and Eridanus, takes its source 
from a lake, and some glaciers upon that noble Alp, the Mons Vesulus 
of old,— 


“* "Opar 
“Tyrer, tvOa rorauds enpuod mevos 
Kporddeer 3 am’ auray.” 


Travelling all night, the next day brought me to Coni (Cuneo)—a 
dirty but small town. My route then was over the Maritime Alps by 
the Col di Tenda to Nice. The pass over this mountain in parts 
resembles the Simplon, but is inferior to it in grandeur; the descent 
likewise is more rapid and much more dangerous, owing to the want of 
parapets, as well as to the too quick and sharp turns, or zigzags, by 
which the road is constructed down its sides. Having arrived at the 
summit of this Col, I beheld for the first time that lovely expanse of 
blue waters, the “ tideless sea;” it extended for some distance below 
our feet to the horizon, and lost itself in the bright azure of the sky, 

From hence to Nice many fine views presented themselves, particu- 
larly the lofty position of Saorgio, where its fortress, like an acropolis, 
is perched upon a mountain top, and seems secure against all 
dangers, but those of lightning and of the more violent winds. It com- 
manda the entire pass. Nice, so called from Niky, on account of a 
victory obtained by the Massilienses, the Greek colonists of Marseilles, 
who founded the place, still retains with most Europeans its pure 
Greek appellation, although the Italians name it Nizza. It is situated 
in a choice bay of the Mediterranean, and protected on the back by 
the Maritime Alps, which, notwithstanding their arid appearance 
during the heat of summer, afford a very fine outline; and acting as 
a natural screen against the icy winds that blow from the north, 
“ Borex penetrabile frigus,’”’ and from the higher chain of the Alps, 
render the winter mild and charming. Many English families reside 
there at that season, and in particular consumptive persons. Yet, for 
the latter, Cadiz, or Lisbon, the islands of Madeira or Teneriffe, are 
now more recommended, as being less exposed to the violence of 
certain winds, and are less variable in atmospheric changes during the 
winter and the spring. At the time I was in Nice, in September, it 
was excessively hot, still to me it was perfectly delicious. Here J 
first witnessed the sun setting over a western sea, in the most splendid 
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and glorious colours, such as Claude alone has endeavoured to repre- 
sent. Indeed, the natural effect of a summer's sunset on this coast of 
the Mediterranean is magnificent, and each ripple illumined by the 
brightest rays, seems to form, with numberless others equally <a 
liant, an expanse resembling a lake of pure and molten gold. An 

few scenes that I ever experienced equalled the pleasure of walking 
by the sea after such a sunset; then a zephyr and a gentle air arose, 
and were perfumed with the fragrant orange and citron flowers. This 
description may perhaps appear to you too poetical to be real ; but, I 
assure you, only those who have been upon the west shores of the Me- 
diterranean in summer can attest its general accuracy. Well might 
the Roman soldiers have been alarmed when they saw the waves of 
our northern ocean advance and recede for a distance exceeding a 
quarter of a mile. The best way of ascertaining the tide of the 
Mediterranean is to watch an insulated rock at different hours, and 
then by marking the seaweed growing on it, or by some other fixed 
sign, the ebb and flow will be found by the sinking and rising of the 
water not to have occupied more than a very few inches. The town 
of Nice is spacious and handsome, and the quarter chiefiy inhabited 
by the English, called La Créce di Maérmo, the Marble Cross, is the 
best. The wines there are excellent, several sorts of which, with 
silk, oranges, lemons, and oil, constitute the principal exports. The 
harbour is good, and is defended by a well-built citadel, and a com- 
manding rock. Leaving Nice, and this fine district of Italy, Pied- 
mont, 1 re-entered the kingdom of France by crossing the long wooden 
bridge over the river, or Winter-Torrent, the Varo, or Var, formerly 
the Varus. One of our authors and travellers has remarked that “ in 
Italy the mind travels more than the eye ;” this may be true, but I 
will ask you, what pleasure is there in travelling in any country, if the 
mind does not accompany, or rather direct, the eye? It is the same 
in every land; although surely that is the more delightful, where 
there may be a greater scope for the mind’s eye. However, I hope 


soon again to indulge both with a fuller and more extended view of 


Italy, and its different provinces. Having spent some hours at Antibes, 
called Antiboul by the inhabitants of Provence, from its original name, 
Antipolis, I next visited Cannes, which has become celebrated on ac- 
count of the landing of Napoleon some years ago, after his escape from 
Elba, whilst from Frejus, the year before, the same personage embarked 
for Elba. Frejus, or Frejuls, a corruption of Forum Julii, (Cesaris, ) 
is called by Tacitus “ Forojuliensium Colonia ;” and, from being at 
that period a considerable naval station, he designated it as “ il/ustris.” 
Thither Augustus sent the vessels which he had taken at the battle 
of Actium. It was the birthplace of an amiable and distinguished 
person, whose exploits we Britons are wont to regard with the highest 
interest ~Cneus Julius Agricola. Although containing some ruins 
of Roman buildings, little now recommends Frejus but the recollec- 
tion of those events. Next | went to Toulon, famous for its present 
marine arsenal and docks. ‘This naval town, situated in a plain, was 
improved and strongly fortified by Francois Prémier, Henry Quatre, 
Louis Quatorze, and some others of the principal sovereigns of France. 


Phe old and new ports, duckyards, rope manufactory, magazine of 
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arms, depots for the equipment of men-of-war, &c., are upon a fine 
scale, and well worth a visit. The new portion of the town is good, 
and well built. From a height near the town I had an — 
view of the sea, the pretty islands of Hyéres, and the port with i 
shipping. The English having taken Toulon, and having burnt — 
ships and buildings, in the early part of the French revolution, are in 
consequence still disliked and anathematized. 

The country here, and indeed throughout de Midi, as the French 
call the south of France, abounds in vines, caper shrubs, orange, lemon, 
citron, fig, almond, and olive trees, but they present no great beauty ; 
and the gray, willow-like, or glaucous green of the latter, causes too 
great a sameness in the colour of vegetation, and makes us long for 
the deep and brighter greens of our more noble forest trees. Not far 
from Toulon, on the Marseilles road, the traveller passes through the 
savage and somewhat fearful defile of Olioules, alongside a rapid. tor- 
rent, each side being steep and precipitous, with lofty crags. The 
winding road and bed of the river are covered with scattered masses 
of rocks; the calcareous mountains through the entire defile are ex- 
tremely high, perfectly bare and naked, and present a scene on all 
sides fitted by nature for the haunts and operations of banditti. The 
whole district appeared to me exceedingly interesting for a geological 
examination, which I wished time had permitted me to have under- 
taken. 

With Marseilles I was much pleased. It is a beautiful city, in the 
form of a horse-shoe, situated in a valley looking to the sea, called 
the Gulf of Marseilles, and nearly encircled by mountains. The har- 
bour is fine. The city itself is divided into the old and new town, and 
the streets of the latter are handsome, and abound with the elegant 
houses of the opulent merchants, whilst in some of them avenues of 
trees shade the people from an intensely hot sun. Marseilles, 
( Massilia,) is the most renowned and ancient city in France, and was 
founded about five hundred and forty years before the birth of Christ, 
by the descendants of an Athenian race, the Phocaans, who, fearing 
the yoke of Cyrus, left their own city, built upon the charming coast 
of Asia Minor. 

This maritime and cultivated people, by settling there, were the 
first to introduce on this side of the Alps the polite and civil institu- 
tions, the arts of nautical affairs, the commerce, the agriculture, the 
language and literature, the laws, manners, and rigid morals of the 
most enlightened nations of Greece. On some of the ancient coins 
of Marseilles, bearing the superscription MagocaXtyrwr, are a lion and 
the head of Minerva; so, on some of those of Phocaea, are to be seen 
the same devices. Now it appears from Pausanias, (Corinth. cap. xxxi.) 
that Minerva had been long worshipped at Phocaa; consequently, 
the same existing on the coins of the Massilienses, will tend to con- 
firm their Phocean origin. Marseilles is mentioned by Aristotle, 
Athenzus, Justin, Strabo, Pausanias, Pliny, Livy, Lucan, &c., and 
even the accomplished Cicero has recorded his praise of its polished 
institutions in his oration for L. Flaccus. It soon became eminent as 
a seat of learning, and was consequently selected as a place for study— 
the Alma Mater—for even the youth of Rome. So, in accordance with 
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that custom, Tacitus says of the young Agricola, “ Arcebat eum ab 
illecebris peccantium ..... quéd statim parvulus sedem ac magts- 
tram studiorum Massiliam habuerit.’ But this is by no means appli- 
cable at present to the character of Marseilles ; if any one now-a-days 
sent his child there to be educated, it might, I fear, be more justly 
added, “ Arcebat eum ad illecebras peccantium,” since pleasure and 
gambling are the too frequent and too ordinary pursuits of modern 
Marseilles. Literature and the sciences have given way to trade and 
commerce. Merchandize of every description is to be found here, 
and trading to all parts of the world. It is most amusing to walk 
along the quays, and see the vessels, costume, and people of almost 
every nation under the sun—* Parthians, and Medes, and Elamites, 
and the dwellers in Mesopotamia, and in Judea, and Cappadocia, in 
Pontus, and Asia, Phrygia, and Pamphylia, in Egypt, and in the parts 
of Lybia about Cyrene, and strangers of Rome, Jews and proselytes, 
Cretes, and Arabians.” It is not, however, for the sake of a quotation 
that I mention to you this concourse of foreigners, because the very 
language which is spoken at Marseilles, and throughout Provence, 1s 
composed of the different languages of many of these nations. The 
Provencal is, in reality, a mixture of Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, 
French, Latin, with some Greek, and Arabic, and even German 
words. About five hundred feet above the town, and a mile distant, 
is the fort Notre Dame de la Garde, from the walls of which I en- 


joyed the most extensive view over the adjacent country and thie 


Gulf of Lyons that can possibly exist. In Provence many fétes and 
processions are held during the year; some are highly interesting 
to a traveller, as he then sees so many peasants and country people 
dressed in their gayest costumes. ‘Time has quite destroyed all re- 
mains of Roman and Grecian antiquities in Marseilles; no build 
ings or their substructions are now visible, and there exist but few 
resemblances of the Greek names of places around this part of the 
coast of the Mediterranean which the original colonists bestowed upon 
them; among these there were— Nice, Antipolis, Olbia; the 
Stechades, of which were Hypaa, Mese, and Prote; Massilia. 
Agatha; probably also Nemausus, and the Rhodanus itself. The 
climate of Marseilles is extremely delightful, even in the winter, 
except when the cold north-west wind, called the mistral, or, more 
vulgarly, mestraou, rages. The mountains around the town, although 
bare and arid, are a favourite resort of the richer Marseillais, who 
build their villas, named dastides, upon their sides, and there escape 
from the confined heat and dust of the city during summer. I was 
surprised to find the expense of living and provisions to be by no 
means cheap, but that much the same prices prevail as in Paris. | 
Next passing through Aix, a handsome town, with clean and 
regular streets, shaded with avenues of elms, acacias, and other trees, 
where C. Marius gained his victory over the Teutones, and where 
there were ancient Roman baths—the Aque Seatie—some of which 
are still to be seen, and the hot springs continue in much repute, | 


proceeded to Tarascon. Here I crossed the Rhone by a bridge of 


boats ; I was glad to see this river again, much indeed increased in 
size since I beheld him issuing out of the lake at Geneva—then of an 
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exquisite clear blue, now of a dirty sand colour. He was wide and 
rapid, and hurrying to mingle his waters with those of the Mediter- 
ranean, where. from their muddy tint, they may be easily recognized 
for a very considerable distance at sea. I remained two days at 
Nismes, formerly a Roman colony (Nemausus) of some importance, 
for the purpose of examining its antiquitics. No place in France pos- 
sesses such noble remains of ancient architecture. The amphitheatre, 
composed of the Tuscan and Doric orders, is an astonishing and 
magniticent edifice. The inhabitants still in some degree keep up the 
old games, for every Sunday during the summer bull-fights resembling 
the Spanish are exhibited in it. Its form is like that at Rome, ellip- 
tical. Here is also a most beautiful and perfect temple of the 
Corinthian order, with six columns in each front, and nine on the 
sides; it is now called da Maison Carrée, and is said to have been 
dedicated to Caius and Lucius, the two grandsons and adopted sons of 
Augustus; at all events this is certain, that it has been erected in the 
best period of Roman architecture, for the building is exquisitely pro- 
portioned and light. It is at present in good repair, and was some 
time used as a church, having been re-dedicated to St. Stephen. 
Amongst other antiquities of considerable note are a temple of Diana, 
the colossal Tour Magne, or Turris Magna, and, in the vicinity, the 
famous aqueduct called Pont du Gard. The city itself is large, and 
the plain in which it stands is fertile, and extends as far as the sea 
off the mouths of the Rhone. 

Again I crossed the river over the very long bridge of the Holy 
Ghost, (Saint Esprit,) a remarkable name, methinks, for a bridge ! 
and continued my journey through a country of varied and _ pic- 
turesque scenery through Valence and Vienne. This latter town, 
the Vienna of former day s, still interests the classical antiquary with 
the remains of a temple, and other Roman edifices. It now occupies 
the left bank of the Rhone for some distance in length, and is chiefly 
remarkable for its church. The district around is most pleasing, and 
produces choice wines, among which is the famed Céte Rotie. The 
first appearance of Lyons I thought very striking, and exhibiting 
even the importance and air of a capital. It is beautifully placed be- 
low hills on the banks of the Rhone and Saone, (the former Arar, ) 
near the confluence of those rivers. The ancient city Lugdunum was 
built upon a hill, chiefly on that now called Fourvieéres, as was usually 
the case, for the sake of safety. Indeed that name is evidently de- 
rived from Luci and Dunum, (a Celtic word,) meaning the Hill of 
Lucius. This Lucius was Munatius Plancus, the friend of Horace 
and Cicero, who planted a colony there, and founded the city, which 
circumstance is recorded in an incription on his mausoleum, and is 
preserved in Gruter’s Corpus Inscriptionim, p. 489, No. 8. Some 
remains of Roman buildings are still existing on the hill Fourvieres, 
and likewise the ruins of an aqueduct near the church of St. Irenseus. 
But by far the most interesting of the antiquities are the celebrated 
bronze tablets now in the Hétel de Ville; these were discovered in 
1528, and have inscribed upon them the well known oration of the 
emperor Claudius Casar; for a copy of which I will refer you to 
Gruter’s Corp, Luscrip.,, p. 502; and another copy you may see in 
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vol. ii. pp. 349—351 of Brotier’s Tacitus (4to. Paris, wh re 
speech of Claudius, himself a native of Lyons, was in favour : e 
Gauls, who were asserting their right to the civil honours at Rome, 
and to be admitted into the senate. Tacitus, you will remember, 
has given his own amended version of the ‘same speech, in chap. = 
Annals 11. Lyons is now principally important for its silk manu ac- 
tures, and it presents all the activity and bustle of a large ies a 
cial place; it, however, suffered severely by the blood that was Ss _ 
and by the dreadful scenes which took place within it, during the 
revolution. ‘The quays are fine, and continued in extent ; they 
put me in mind of Paris. The view from the hills above Lyons is 
truly splendid; the spacious city spreads out immediately below, the 
courses of the rivers are traced through a most fertile plain, a vast 
champaign extends for miles to the very foot of the Alps, and the 
entire chain of those stupendous mountains, with Mont Blanc con- 
spicuously rearing his white and venerable head in the midst of them, 
terminates the whole. There I last saw Mont Blanc, and there | 


bade him farewell. From Lyons I returned to Paris, by way of 


Moulins, Nevers, Montargis, and Fontainebleau, and I will only say 
the greatest part of that route was through an uninteresting country. 


THE LILY OF THE VALLEY. 
BY MAJOR CALDER CAMPBELL. 


Tury sin who say this glorious earth 
Is one wide scene of crime and woe; 
This world, which owes to God its birth, 
At times is dark—Man makes it so; 
But yet the sunshine on it rests 
In happy homes and truthful breasts. 


God made the world, but made not sin, 
Nor may we ask why sin e’er came 

To fill its green retreats with din ;— 
Enough to know that death and shame 

Are with us,—but the world hath yet 

Bright jewels in its forehead set! 


A blessed thing the golden sun, 
That kisseth morning’s dews away ;— 
A blessed thing those dews, that run 
O'er leaf and bud, at close of day, 
To give them bloom and bid them be 
Fair gems in Nature's treasury ! 


; es ol 


The Lily of the Valley. 
A blessed thing the bird, that basks 


In bowers, with songs to heaven that soar ; — 


A blessed thing the sea, that asks 
And has obedience, mid the roar 

Of tempests, from the tideful moon, 

Next to the sun, God’s brightest boon! 


A blessed thing the mountain steep, 
Nor less the green wood o’er it spread ; 
A blessed thing the river deep, 
By fresh mysterious sources fed ; 
And blessed things the light, the air, 
The life-breath—moving every where ! 


A blessed thing the meanest flower 
That sends forth blossoms for the bee ; 

And oh! of all that decks the bower, 
The field, the forest, or the lea, 

Most lovely in its tender bliss 

The Lily of the Valley is! 


There—like a virgin, sweet and pure, 
And gay, but for her humble pride, 
That fain would every charm immure, 
Yet cannot all her sweetness hide— 
The Lily of the Valley rests 
Where wood birds build their mossy nests. 


The emerald hath no deeper green 

Than glistens on its beauteous leaves ; 
No whiter snow is ever seen 

Than that which in its blossom weaves 
Nor breathe the spicy gums of Ind 
A sweeter fragrance on the wind ! 


I love it well !—I loved it aye, 

But now I love it more and more ; 
It brings the image of a day 

W hose shadow, flitting memory o’er, 
Shall in the future smile, till all 
Around me seem a festival! 











THE DAMOSEL’S TALE. 


CHAPTER V. 
A Court Lady.—My Lord Prior departs out of England. 


Turse few days seemed as so many years to the damosel of Mal- 
thorpe. One might have thought that her wish being thus quickly 
compassed, and all things in train for the coming of her kinswoman, 
she had now only to rejoice and divert herself. But so far from this, 
she had never less will to do either—and in effect, for the first three 
days, thought less concerning the damosel Bradeston, than the deceit 
she had practised on her lord to gain her company and the peril 
wherein she stood of his discovering the truth; for, despite her small 
knowledge of the world, May Avis had wit enough to tell her, that 
a gay court-haunting damosel was little likely to pass, in the eyes of 
the Lord Gilbert, for a simple convent-bred maiden. Nor did John 
Ashtoft in anywise amend matters, when, in hope to please her, he 
would discourse by the hour of the sage, well-ordered maiden that 
should shortly be with them, and the delight she would have in 
ranging holt and heath with them at her liberty, doubtless for the first 
time in her life. 

But on the third even the sky grew thick, and the snow began to 
fall so heavily, that by the next morning, roofs were heaped, and 
trees bending under the weight. The household at Malthorpe 
blessed themselves, and avowed to the peacock the weather would 
hold tor a month to come. John Ashtoft had a hard labour to make 
his way over from the priory, knee deep in snow—meck Gillian 
prayed that madam might be safe in such perilous weather —and 
dame Muriel wished privily, in the ear of Gauchet, that “ the old 
she-fox and her taffeta minion might find soft and lasting lodging in 
some well-filled pit by the road side.” Damosel Avis, on her part, 
began to doubt if so great a lady as her cousin, might not be over 
tender to ride in such weather, over thirty miles of rough roads; and 
her company waxing more precious in her eyes with the fear of losing 
it, she ceased to grieve for aught else, during ten days that the ways 
were shut up by the snow, and no tidings were heard of Madam Joyce. 
Then came a hasty thaw, that made the country as dangerous with 
the floods; whereupon May Avis fell into utter despair,—would nei- 
ther work nor play, eat nor sleep—but spent all her time at a high tur- 
ret window, watching for the drying up of the waters. 

At length there was an end to this last evil; and, as oft befals in 
the changeful climate of England, there followed on all this bitter 
cold, a morning of such calm, sunny brightness, that it seemed as if 
merry May, breaking through the natural course of things, had peeped 
in with her laughing face to take one short glance at the world be- 
fore her turn. And truly, sweet May herself wore not a blither mien 
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than did the damosel of Malthorpe, in the hope of seeing her new 
guest before night. If former days had gone slowly with he r, this 
at least was all too short for her work. First, she ran up and down 
for hours, bidding the household maidens strew, and shake, and sweep, 
that all about the house might be in exact order. Next, she wearied 
the cooks with praying them to devise all manner of dainty dishes 
for supper ; whereat the old wife Muriel grew at last so irate, that 
her fingers had well-nigh found their road to the damosel’s ears. And 
after she had thus ordered both chambers and feast, like a notable 
housewife, she lastly set about arraying herself likewise for the meet- 
ing —no less to do honour to the guest, than to show her that the 

of the country parts knew also how to bedeck themselves both richly 
and gaily, So she made Gillian and her bower-maiden apparel her 

that time in her newest gown, of cherry-coloured taffeta, cut after 

the fashion of good Queen Philippa’s young days, and fastened down 
the front, as well as the sleeves, by a row of tair silver studs. She 
had, moreover, a girdle of blue tissue, enwrought with silver thread, 
with a silken purse, tasselled and perled with silver, hanging there. 
by; and on the collar of her gown the brooch that John Ashtoft had 
given her. For head gear—she made her two handmuidens curl and 
set her hair, until it stood well nigh on end trom her head—and in 
place of a common black fillet, she would have it gathered into a 
broidered blue and silver ribband. Then she laced on her high shoes 
of cordewane leather, called for her last new hood of cherry-coloured 
satin, lined with pale blue, and bordered with marten’s skin—and 
thus adorned, she went down to the hall, and bade them hasten all 
matters so as to serve supper that moment the voyagers should arrive. 

But neither waiting nor watching availed that night. The sun 
went down—the dainty cheer was spoiled—and when curfew time 
came, damosel Avis went to her bed supperless and sorrowful, and 
arose at cockcrowing, hungry and ill at ease, though somewhat com- 
forted to see the sun rise as brightly as it had done the yestermorn. 
So she quickly set to work to prepare her house and board as on the 
overnight ; after which virtuous and notable fashion she had haply 
gone on until sun-set again—but that, to the great ease of her house- 
hold, when it wanted yet an hour to dinner, Gauchet, who had been 
set to look out, hurried in with tidings that a fair company was even 
then crossing the common, and turning in at the far end of the road 
that led between two rows of linden trees to the court-gate. And May 
Avis, throwing on her hood in a trice, hastened to the porch, which 
fronted the great gate of the courtyard—all her people following in 
fair array—to welcome the stranger as beseemed the lady of Mal- 
thorpe Manor. 

Now the first of the whole company that was to be discerned wait- 
ing, was old Hodge, the serving man, on his heavy- trotting nag, Scot 
—both looking sore spent and ws eary—the man thwacking “and “shout: 
ing, and the beast panting % and toiling, as if they were flying for dear 
lite from the face of the pair that followed. 

Of these last, the foremost was a young damosel, who was so finely 
and gaily apparelled,—only that her gear was somewhat faded and 
mismatched in hue—and switched on her small-sized ambler with so 
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brave a grace, that May Avis deemed it was her cousin, who, in haste 
to see her, had outridden her aunt ; though much she marvelled who 
might be the fair young gentle that rode next her, im cap and — 
and array as gay as her own, with purse and dagger at his girdle. 
And thus deeming, she was stepping forward to bid her welcome, 
when Gillian pointed to the head of the road, upon which had now 
turned Madam Joyce, and with her another, who might at once be 
known for the Lady Eglantine—for truly, if it had been the Duchess of 
Lancaster herself that was riding toward them, she could hardly 
have paced forward after a more stately fashion, or borne her with a 
more royal show of dignity. ; 

The damosel de Bradeston was seated on a tall goodly palfrey, of 
a dapple gray colour, though little of his shape or skin were to be 
seen, for the saddle cloth and trappings that were hung on him from 
head to tail—and rode, not sideways, as did the country dames and 
damosels, but after a new and more graceful manner, looking to the 
head of the steed, which Queen Anne, of Bohemia, had taught the 
ladies of the court. Her* footmantle, large and long, was of fine 
scarlet cloth, and from her shoulders hung a cloak of violet coloured 
damascene stuff, lined and laid at the edge with furs. But what 
chiefly fixed the gaze of the country maiden, was her head attire, 
which resembled nothing under heaven so much as a huge trumpet of 
black velvet, more than a yard long, set on with the mouth down- 
ward; and from the top on either side, fell a long white silken veil, to 
keep the sun and wind from her cheeks, that for their freshness and 
fuirness seemed well worthy to be thus heedfully guarded. 

In the time that the stranger damosel-- with Madam Joyce at her 
side, and a yeoman of her own, following with a spare horse that bore 
her mails—came riding up the road, and through the gateway, in no 
wise hastening her pace at sight of the lady of the house, in waiting 
for her, May Avis had full leisure to note all these matters; and 
being somewhat high and hasty of temper, had also well nigh resolved 
to walk back to the hall, and leave her dainty guest to arrive as it 
might please her; but ere she could perform this intent, the damosel 
Bradeston had reached the porch, and without taking heed of any 
there, prepared to alight after the same stately fashion. 

And first, her servingman, ordering him, who was about to help 
down Madam Pauncetort, to take charge of his beast, and the page 
to hold his lady’s rein, came round to her stirrup, and greeting 
Gauchet, who had proffered his service, with, “ Avoid thee, churl !” 
lifted her to the ground. Then the page and damosel, taking, the 
one her riding-rod, the other the train of her footmantle, Madam 
Eglantine at last turned towards the lady of Malthorpe—and_ neither 
heeding her displeased looks, not tarrying her welcoming, she took 
her by the hand, and lightly touched her cheek with her own, saying 
some few gracious words of little meaning. Yet was she so fair to 
look Upon, sO smiling and amiable of aspect, and her voice SO gentle 
and sweetly attuned withal, that the next instant May Avisa had re- 
pented of her uncourteous thoughts; and bidding her welcome after 
her simple kindly manner, would have led her into her best paved 
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parlour, all newly dight in honour of her coming, questioning her of 
the weather, and w avs, and how they had fared i in their late travel. 
But the damosel Bradeston, m: iking as though she heard none of her 
speeches, desired straightway to go and dise ncumber herself of her 

riding gear in her own chamber—w wag May Avisa led her, praying 
she would hasten her apparelling in ‘adiness for dinner, to which 
both herself and Madam Joyce must Pisa have a keen appetite after 
their journey. 

“Saint M: ary to speed!” said damosel Eglantine, laughing, “ do 
you keep King Will's own hours thus, every day in these parts ? 
‘Truly, Lady Avis, myself and my attire will strive to obe ‘y your bid- 
ding ; but for mine ¢ appetite —I pray you hold me excused, if that should 
prove rebellious, and deny to come two good hours before it’s wont.’ 

Now whether the court-lady rene nted her of her too great con- 
descension in making this promise, or found that she had set over 
lightly by her own ease therein, was not known—but the dinner 
waxed cold on the meatboard, and May Avis and her aunt grew 
weary of tarrying, and the folk in the hall were famishing by the space 
of two hours or more; until, when high noon was past, in swept 
Madam Eglantine, all freshly and grandly apparelled—leaning on the 
shoulder of her page, and her woman behind bearing up her train. 

If the hunger of mortals could have been appe: vased through their 
eyes, the sight of this fair lady had been indeed a royal banquet to 
the vazers ; for so comely a damosel had never yet been beheld of 
any there. She was of eighteen years, or thereabout—tall and well- 
shapen, thouch it might be somewhat over large, and lusty of her age 
—wonderfully bright and fresh of complexion, and sweet and gracious 
of countenance ; with fair light coloured eyes, and long amber hi air, 
woven in tresses on either side her face, with network of gold and 
pearl, and a band of the same round her forehead. Her train was of 
satin, of a golden hue; and above she wore a surcoat, reaching but a 
span below her girdle, with wide open sleeves, of tawny-coloured vel- 
vet, and bordered all round for winter wear with fur of grey minever. 

At the entrance of this beauteous figure, so fair and soft of look 
and speech, damosel Avisa once more forgot her annoyance at her 
guest's neglect of mealtime in her house, doubting if it was not her 
own homely breeding that caused her to be te tchy i in small matters ; 
and when the court- Jady had taken her place at the table on the dais, 
and her people had set footstool and cushions in order due, she strove 
with all her might to gladden and divert her; entreating, without 
ceasing, that she would taste of every dish at the board, and inquir- 
ing ever and anon how it fared with her after her long travel. But 
her labour was all in vain—since there was nothing she could speak 
of whereunto the other cared to listen ; neither seemed Madam Joyce, 
or the confessor Sir Matthew, to find a whit more favour in the sight 
of the stranger damosel, who sat sullen and silent until dinner was 
ended; and when they went forth from the hall after meat, as was the 
custom of young maidens, she betook herself forthwith to her own 
chamber, where she prayed to tarry and have her supper served 
alone—being, she said, wholly spent and cast down with her long 
journey, and the melancholy aspect of the place. 
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The damosel Avis, thus left to her own company, began speedily 
to doubt whether she was like to find the delight or profit she had 
hoped for in the fellowship of this scornful lady ; nor could she for- 
hear complaining of her strange fashions and humours to Madame 
Joyce, asking her, in some displeasure, what reason had moved the 
guest to cumber her house, since she so plainly disdained her alliance 
and company ¢ ‘ 

Madame Pauncefort being, as I have said, a woman of much dis- 
cretion, saw no need fully to answer this question ot her niece; nor 
vet to tell her that it was the wilfulness and dainty ways of the new- 
comer that had alone staid them the overnight, when within but few 
miles of their journey’s end ; but rather chose to excuse the damosel 
Bradeston’s behaviour, partly on the score of the toilsome travel, 
whieh to one of her tender breeding had been a grievous annoy— 
partly, in that the customs of the court and the country in no wise 
resembling each other, it behoved them to pass easily over such slight 
things. In any case, she besought May Avis with many honied 
speeches to take patience for a space, when out of doubt she would 
find their kinswoman as amiable and pleasant of manner as _ heart 
could wish ; and with such reasons and arguments she so far appeased 
the maiden, that she said no more on the matter for that night. 

But if the young lady of Malthorpe set herself to bear yet awhile 
with the fantastic ways of the court guest, it was far otherwise with 
her household, wherein so sore a commotion was quickly raised by the 
retinue of the Lady Eglantine, as had not been seen at Malthorpe for 
generations. Vor the waiting damosel, with the yeoman and page, 
following their lady’s usage, disdained every person and thing about 
the house, only in less courtly guise ; since where she but left her 
thoughts to be guessed at by her coy and dainty carriage, these spoke 
out their minds plainly, and were bold and saucy alike of look and 
speech. First, they utterly refused to eat of such diet as was set for 
the folk of their condition, throwing to the dogs the salted provisions 
and black whitloaf, clamouring for capons and white meats from the 
table on the dais, and calling, as house and all were their own, for 
wines of Gascony and Spain to wash them down. Next they found 
fault with the furnishing, both of their own and their lady’s chambers ; 
and Gillian and the serving maidens were kept running to and fro 
the whole day long, to bring such gear as they pleased to need, they 
themselves never lifting a finger in aid, but chiding and scofling the 
whole time, ever and anon calling for some newfangled thing that 
had never been heard of in those parts, and then jeering at the 
country clowns that were as untaught as their oxen. As for their lady, 
she kept wholly within her bower for the first three days, excusing 
herself by reason of fatigue and sickness from seeing any but her 
own people, which truly was no great grief to May Avisa, who could 
have found in her heart now to wish that she had never come near 
the place, and especially when she thought what would be the lord 
prior's deem of herself, on beholding, as he must do shortly, what 
manner of damosel she had depicted to him as a simple cloister 
maiden, So sorely did this last thought torment her, that on the 
third morning she resolved within herself to ease her conscience by 
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discovering the whole truth to John Ashtoft, and praying him to 
speak for her to their lord without further delay. 

But long ere the hour that she looked for his coming, as she sat 
pondering on all this annoy, she was startled by the sound of horses, 
and running to the window espied on the road below a half dozen of 
riders, and in the front of the array the Lord Gilbert's dappled brown 
courser, arching its neck and pricking its ears to the chiming of its 
merry bells, as they came riding along beneath the linden shade toward 
the court gate. Whereupon she hastened down to wait on the good 
prelate, taking some comfort by the way from the thought that her 
cousin, being still sick in her chamber, would for this time escape his 
sight. 

In truth a more lasting deliverance than she dreamed of from this 
danger was now awaiting her, for scarcely had she knelt for his benison 
than that gracious lord kindly bade her call to mind any boon she 
desired of him ere he left the Manor Place, it being his intent to set 
forth the ensuing morning for London in the way to Picardy, where 
grave and high business compelled him to abide for a space ; during 
which his absence, all affairs pertaining to Malthorpe were committed 
to the charge of Bernard the reeve, with recourse to the priory bailiff, 
or Sir Stephen the almoner, in case of need. 

* And as touching thine own particular, maiden,” le said, “ be thou 
ruled in all things as heretofore, by the good pleasure and counsel of 
the worthy lady thy kinswoman, whose virtuous guidance, and the 
gentle company of the young damosel, thy guest, will cause the 
time to pass with thee, as I trust, both profitably and joyously. Ne- 
vertheless, if thou wouldst at any season refer thyself to me thy 
lord, thou mayest do so by means of thine old friend, the boy John 
Ashtoft.” 

In former times May Avis could not have heard of the departure 
of that noble lord, who had been to her like a father, without heavy 
heart and watery eye ; but now she was forced well nigh to rejoice at 
it to save discovery of her deceit, for every moment he tarried within 
those walls seemed to her an hour, in the fear of his making some 
inquiry touching the damosel Eglantine. Yet no sooner was her 
terror ended by the sound of his horse’s feet galloping away over 
the heath, than her ingratitude and folly rose up so strongly in her 
thoughts, that all alone as she stood she could not refrain from 
covering her face with both hands, and weeping aloud with shame 
and contrition. 

That whole day and the next her remorseful humour continued, 
to the heart's delight of Jolin Ashtoft, who reaped the fruit thereof 
in her kinder and gentler carriage toward himself, though he divined 
not the real cause ; but ascribing her change of mood to the sage and 
winning discourse of the convent damosel, would needs show his 
thankfulness by talking of little else, as they roamed through the 
pleasance, seeking early primroses, than the poor young maiden, who 
he prayed might speedily cure of her ills, and enjoy the pleasant 
season with them in the woods and fields. ' 

But all too soon came there a change over his lady, and therewith 


a cloud over his sunshine; for scarcely was he departed that second 
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afternoon, when the damosel de Bradeston, either perceiving that her 
absence was unheeded, or becoming weary of her solitude, vouchsafed 
again to come amongst them, though with somewhat less stately be- 
haviour than before, for May Avis, who endured not patiently to see 
her house used in the guise of an hostelry by one who disdained her 
and her courtesies, now grew coy and strange in her turn, leaving the 
guest for her diversion wholly to ber own devices. And there- 
upon, the latter, finding that her proud and uncivil ways were like to 
do her no good in that place, took better counsel, and became all at 
once as free and joyous of behaviour as Madam Joyce had spoken 
her, talking and laughing, and telling them all manner of merry tales 
and conceits, with such court news and adventures as she had picked 
up in her service, all which she recounted after so pleasant a fashion, 
that May Avisa, ill-pleased as she was, could not choose but listen. 
Then she called for her lute, and having tuned it, began to make 
melody thereon; and after playing awhile, she cleared her throat and 
sang to them, “Si douce est la Marguerite,” and “ J’ai tout perdu 
mon temps,” with divers other lays and roundels, in a voice so loud 
and clear that it sounded the whole house over, yet governed so 
skilfully, and so well attuned to her instrument, that sweeter music 
could there not be. 

Small marvel was it that whilst she thus strove to please and 
divert them, as if she herself could know no greater delight than 
in their company, May Avis, a simple girl, unwitting of courts and 
courttolk, should be once more deceived by this well-skilled damosel, 
into recalling her first judgment as hard and hasty. And when the 
Lady Eglantine crowned her gracious deeds by praying her to sing 
some of her rustic ditties, commending her voice in return, and coun- 
selling her to seek some one who might teach her singing, and the 
fingering of the guitar or lute to aid; and, lastly, touched her cheek 
and called her “ bell’ Avise” when they parted at night, she could 
contain her joy no longer, but embraced and kissed her cousin with 
so hearty a goodwill that the court lady feigned to ery out for fear. 

The morrow wrought no change in the gay humour of the 
damosel Bradeston, who talked and laughed as amiably as before, 
playing and singing other and yet merrier songs and virelays. She 
also inquired of May Avis touching their summer sports and pastimes, 
and whether they kept hawks and hounds there, or over at Charle- 
wode. Then sent she to her chamber for dice and chequers, and such 
like gear, of which she had brought store in her mails, and would 
needs teach bell’ Avise both check and hazardry; bearing herself so 
courteously, nay even lovingly, that damosel Avis refused not. to 
tarry within doors to please her, though it was the soft month of 
February, and the sun and fresh air at every open lattice were Wooing 
them to the garden. But neither sunshine, nor spring weather, nor 
sweet words, could prevail with the damosel Bradeston to walk 
abroad, where neither goodly bachelors nor diversions were at hand: 
all she would vouchsate on that score being a promise to ride out 
some day, if they could borrow a cast of hawks for her disport, 
for which damosel Avis readily undertook, designing, with help of 
John Ashtott, to obtain tor one morning the company of the lord 
priors tfalconer with his birds. : 
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Thus gaily sped the time until dinner, when presently after came 
the priory page, as was his wont, to see how it fared with the lady of 
the house ; but no sooner had he cast his eyes toward the place where 
sat the Lady Eglantine, i in her rich array, like any queen, than he 
stopped short in the doorway, with mouth and eyes so wide open, 
that May Avis somewhat doubted if they would ever be shut again. 
Nevertheless, since his wonder was wholly unmixed with fear, he 
straightway recovered both looks and speech, and the damosel 
Bradeston, who had at first sight taken him in his homely attire 
for some knave page of the house, gazed round as much asto- 
vished in her turn when she heard him accost the Lady of Mal- 
thorpe in so familiar a fashion. But not content to show her 
amazement after the same manner he had done, by simply staring, 
she first scanned him trom head to foot, then turned her back with 
an air of high disdain, gathering up her gown hastily as he passed, 
lest he might touch it: “gad lastly, bade call her page and maiden, 
and without a word swam out of the chamber with as proud and 
stately port, as a swan that had been rutied by the rising of a water- 
snake. 

The pair she had so scornfully left stood gazing after her, neither 
adventuring to speak —-the youth, whose heart misgave him that there 
was some false dealing, not daring to ask a question lest he might 
find the damosel herself to blame, and she, between shame at her 
own deceit, and vexation at the court lady’s disdain, having as little 
will to break silence, until finding at last that matters but grew worse 
the longer she held her peace, she hastily inquired if tidings had come 
vet of their lord since his setting out. 

‘Of my lord? yea, surely have there, by one of the varlets whom 
he sent back from the great abbey of Saint Alban, where he lay 
Monday night, to bid my lord almoner send him in all haste some 
gear that had been left behind, he purposing but short tarriance in 
London.” 

* Ben'cite ! cometh my lord thus quickly back again?” asked the 
damocel, waxing pale at the thought of what might follow there ‘upon. 

« Nay, dear Avis, heaven forbi d! since his going shall be so greatly 
tor the weal of the kingdom. In sooth our lord but tarries the coming 
of some other noble persons to pass on to Dover, and thence over the 
sea into Picardy, there to confirm, God willing, a lasting peace between 
the two realms of England and France, both so long tormented by 
these cruel wars.” 

“ Methinks, Master Ashtoft, such tidings shall be little welcome to 
the many brave young knights and esquires that now look to advance 
themselves by gallant de eds, howsoever joyful they may sound in the 

ear of clerks or monks,” answered the ‘damosel.  “ But leaving now 
such talk, who hath, at this time, I pray you, the ordering of my ‘lord's 
falconer and hawks 7” 

« Peter ! who else but my lord Sir Stephen ¢ both these, and also 
such of my lord’s palireys as he left at home. Why, Avis dear, what 
would you with any of these ?’ 

“+ Marry, then, John, just this—the company of good master fal- 
coner and his birds tor an hour's disport in the fields here the next 
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fair morning tide ; and I do beseech you, of all loves, to obtain this 
favour on my behalf, for it is soothly the pastime of all others I most 
desire to enjoy.” ae 

Truly, the priory page here looked on the young damosel in little 
less amazement than he had done erewhile on Madam Eglantine. 

“ Holy Saint Austin!” he answered at last, “I never so much as 
dreamed before, Avis dear, that such sport liked you in any wise, and 
much do I marvel now at your so sudden fantasy. But, well-a-day ! 
you should have made suit to our lord himself for this, ere he went 
hence ; for of a truth my lord Sir Stephen, what with his gout, and his 
cough o’ nights, is grown somewhat tetchy and choleric of mood, and 
will not bear to be troubled on small matters. I would gladly do aught 
I may to pleasure you, Avis, but here the essay were wholly bootless, 
for well I know he should say you nay at the very first word, with a 
sharp rebuke to myself for the asking.” 

“Nay, but John, wherefore refer ourselves to Sir Stephen at all? 
Soothliy, master falconer’s license shall fully serve my need, and which 
1 doubt not to obtain if you will bid the good yeoman over here, with- 
out leave or knowledge of my lord almoner or any other.” 

“‘ Saint Winifred to speed, damosel! And what, think you, would 
be my lord prior’s deem of our boldness, in thus taking upon ourselves 
the ordering of his gear? By my life, I would not adventure it for a 
king's ransom !”’ 

* Pshaw! how is he to hear or know, over seas, aught that befals 
here?” said the maiden impatiently. “ But I spake not as of ordering. 
I would but desire of you, master John, to pray the yeoman privately 
that he bring over his hawks, as of his own pleasure, for a morning’s 
sport in the fields here, where he shall find company and entertain- 
ment, with many thanks and fair guerdon for his coming.” 

* Fie, Avis! Why, this cunning fashion is worse than the other, 
and should more surely bring down on us both my lord’s anger—yea, 
and on the yeoman also, set case he hearkened to us. And in simple 
sooth, Avis dear, if 1 may speak my judgment, this gear befits us not 
at all, as savouring too much of presumption in those of our degree, 
to affect such diversions as belong wholly to great lords and ladies.” 

Think whether the high displeasure of the damosel of Malthorpe 
Manor followed not quickly on such speech. 

“ Eh, ben'cité, good Master Ashtoft!” she answered, in disdainful 
fashion, “ doubtless you are right welcome to judge as it may please 
you of your own proper degree; neither will I be the one to gainsay 
that which you have just spoken thereof. For mine own, I shall pray 
you to take no thought of it, nor of my affairs in any wise ; and for the 
rest, I give you to know that I have desired this pastime less for my- 
self than to pleasure my kinswoman, the damosel de Bradeston, who 
is of birth and breeding, in any case, to enjoy such—as indeed she 
hath done her life long, in the company of the noble persons you have 
named,” 

_ The damosel Avis, in her hasty anger, had wholly forgotten the 
feigned condition of her kinswoman ; nor came it into her mind, until, 
marvelling somewhat at the continued silence of the youth, she looked 
up, and perceived on his countenance such grave concern as _ plainly 
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told her he was aware of the fraud they had practised. But when, 
upon their eyes meeting, he suddenly cast his own downward, blushing 
as if for shame of her deceit, her conscience could bear this silent re- 
buke no longer, and, hiding her face, she fell into a passion of crying 
and sobbing, and, without speaking a word, ran out of the chamber. 

May Avis hied her forthwith to her own bower, there to weep more 
at her ease, unseen, as she hoped, of any. But that worthy woman her 
aunt, who failed not to keep watch over her at all times, had espied 
her and her grief—though, deeming it wisest to give this last time 
to vent itself in some measure, she sought not entrance until, her 
first flood of tears having passed away, the niece was seated beside 
her lattice, drying her eyes. Yet was she sad and sullen of mood 
and aspect, and little disposed to answer the questionings and com- 
fortings of Madam Joyce, who could gather no more than that John 
Ashtoft had rudely denied her request for the hawks. But even this 
light hint sufficed for that virtuous and prudent woman, who straight- 
way fell with right good-will to her favourite work of disparaging the 
youth, declaring that truly he merited no other than to be forbidden 
her presence henceforth, in punishment of his churlishness. And 
certes, in the judgment of all, his fellowship had done the lady Avis 
over much harm already, by keeping away those of her own degree— 
us what lady or noble gentleman would consort in hall or parlour with 
a menial such as him? Yea, God and our lady wotted how grievous 
it was to her true friends to see her doomed to the live long rule of 
an underling, rude and low of bearing as of lineage, only that the 
monks of Charlewode might enjoy the profits of her heritage, despite 
the statute that forbids to give lands to the church. 

May Avis, who, nothing doubting that some gentle knight or 
bachelor should come in due season to sue for her grace, had as 
little thought of wedding John Ashtoft as the Pope himself, guessed 
not her aunt’s meaning, and only looked in her face like one astounded, 
so that Madam Pauncefort was compelled to tell her plainly the firm 
belief of all, both at Charlewode and Malthorpe, that my lord prior 
had long since decreed, for his own private ends, to bestow her 
and her lands on his page, which marriage was to be concluded out 
of hand on his return from over seas, to the sorrow of her own 
kindred, and of none more than of the damosel de Bradeston, who 
even feared to call her cousin, lest she should thereby own herself 
of kindred with the wife of a yeoman in time to come. 

Whilst the aunt spake thus, the niece sat listening in stillness 
and silence, though her cheeks waxed redder and redder, as she 
took in from point to point the meaning of the discourse; but no 
sooner had Madam Joyce concluded, than the damosel started up 
in sovereign indignation, vowing to our lady and all saints, as she 
paced with all her might up and down, that they should not wed 
her, without her own consent, to the best knight in Christendom, 
and that, ere she would submit to such tyranny, she would journey 
alone to London, and there, on her bended knees, beseech King 
Richard for redress. 

“ Alas! sweet niece,” answered Madam Joyce, “such counsel 
should little avail, seeing that the complaint of a ward against his 
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lord shai meet, for exampie’s sake, with little countenance at court. 
Listen to me, Lady Avis, as, if you will be ruled discreetly, you shall 
get the better both of my lord of Charlewode and his page, or, by 
my fay, mother-wit was given to women for nought. 

But damosel Avis, who yet felt the shame of her first falsehood, 
which her aunt had called prudence, and had beside read much in her 
romances of maidens roaming and running to and fro, to seek aid of 


some good knight against their oppressors, was In no humour to hearken 
to her. 

«“ Now, so God save me, aunt,” she answered, “as I will rule me 
after no such manner ; for, to my thinking, that which you are went to 
call discretion is no better than subtlety ; and sorely it repenteth me 
hourly that I told not the whole truth to my lord touching the lady Kg- 
lantine—in penance whereof, methinks, I have had so little pleasure 
in her company ; for which cause, I am firmly fixed hereafter to deal 
in all things plainly and honestly, hap what may.” 

«“ Yea, surely, niece, else God forbid !” quoth Madam Pauncefort, 
in her very sweetest voice. “ Nevertheless, the gray head knoweth 
much that green head dreameth not of, and especially this—that such 
as would battle against might and sleight, with none but right to aid, 
shall quickly be overcome. Now, dear niece, this is your own case, 
in truth. My lord prior hath dealt both masterfully and craftily with 
you, in so ordering matters that you should at last wed his page, in 
despair of any other spousal; wherefore, methinks it were but a 
lawful use of such arms as heaven hath given the weak against the 
strong, to bear yourself, not falsely, but only warily, in so far as to 
seem consenting unto his design, until means shall be found—” 

“Call you this wariness ¢” broke in May Avis. “Our lady and 
holy Saint Anne to speed, as I hold it for utter falsehood! I tell you, 
aunt, that sooner than dissemble thus for one hour’s space, I will ad- 
dress me to John Ashtoft himself, tell him plainly that neither for 
love nor fear will I ever join hands with him, and pray him to plead 
with my lord for my pardon, and take freely the half of my lands 
and goods in amends.” 

For a moment Madam Joyce sat speechless and aghast at this pur- 
pose of her niece, for such plain dealing lay as far beyond her under- 
standing as her practice ; but quickly recovering herself, she strove, 
by every argument and entreaty she could devise, to change her in- 
tent—though all for nought; the maiden stubbornly persisting that 
she would delay to speak her whole mind but until her lord’s return, 
and would so carry herself meanwhile toward the youth, that he should 
not, In any case, have cause to charge her with false seeming. Where- 
upon, finding she could obtain no more at this time, Madam Paunce- 
fort returned to the matter of the priory hawks, and by what means 
they were to be obtained. But here May Avis was never a whit 
more governable than before, refusing even to hear of bribing or treating 
tae dey od ame Rome? one ype re consent to was, that 

ae , Ssor, § , at her aunt’s request, address 
himself for them, on her behalf, to Sir Stephen the almoner, asa per- 
son of greater credit and dignity, and therefore more likely to prevail 
with him, than a simple page. 
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This whole affair was debated and accorded between the aunt and 
niece without help or hindrance, for that day, either of the priory youth 
or of the court lady-——the first having left the house ona message 
from the damosel Avis that she was ill at ease, and could see him no 
more for that time, and the last having taken herself to her chamber 
and fallen sick as before, suffering none to enter save her own people 
and Madam Joyce—a fantasy that no way troubled her cousin, who 
had little thought or leisure to spare from her own affairs towards the 
enterfaroment of her guest 


(To be continued.) 





IRISH SONG. 
BRYAN AND NOREEN, 
BY MRS. CRAWFORD. 


A mAip of Erin sung her song, 
In India’s flow’ry land ; 

Oh! Bryan’s ship, it tarries long! 
I've trod the golden sand, 

To watch his signal flag appear, 
Of Erin’s lovely green ; 

O! he’s been gone a weary year— 
Perhaps forgot Noreen ! 


The orient maiden wreathes ber curls, 
With glitt’ring fire-flies* bright, 

And clasps her dusky arms with pearls, 
To meet her love to-night : 

But ‘neath the cool Banana’s shades, 
Where Amadavids play, 

I pine for Lota’s green-wood glades, 
And Bryan far away, 


Though roses, bright as Tenglio’s bloom, 
Around the curtain’d snow, 
That draperies my eastern room, 
And sweet Cianas blow ; 
O! give me back those weeping skies, 
‘That nursed my childhood’s flowers ; 
An Irish heart cau only prize 
Green Erin’s cherished bowers, 


* « The fire-tlies are about the size of a bee, quite harmless, and the light they 
emit resembles the lustre of the diamond, The young Creole coquettes very fre- 


quently insert some of them (confined in pieces of their gauze) amongst their beau- 


tiful dark ringlets, and various parts of their dress; and thus simply adorned, look 


as glittering aud gay, as if decked with the most costly jewels,” 
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TABLEAUX VIVANTS. 


BY MRS. FRANCES ELIZABETH DAVIES, AUTHOR OF “ MEMORIES OF 
GIBRALTAR,” &c. &c. 


TABLEAU IIL—THUE SPUNGING PHILOSOPHER.' 


« And still the wonder grew 
How one small head could carry all he knew.” 


Taree months passed rapidly away, distinguished only by the re- 
iterated and most vexatious pecuniary evasions of Doctor Omnium 
Surface, who now stood fourth to the world as the accredited inventor, 
originator, and promulgator of half a hundred pretty things that had 
amazed the wonder-seeking part of the public, and had so often en- 
acted his coqueteries to dupe others, that he seemed, in the end, to 
have become the dupe of his own deceptions, and so actually to bave 
identified himself as the rightful proprietor of all his assumed 
honours ;—like a military colonel of romantic celebrity, who having, 
during the war, been some time a prisoner in France, on his release- 
ment assured his friends, that, among other incredible hardships, he 
had been nine months dieted upon chopped straw and water, and re- 
peated the tale so often, that at last he became a firm, though a solitary 
believer in its truth. 

So was it with our Esculapius, for he seemed to believe himself the 
architect of his own fortunes—or, if he did not, he had thrown aside 
all intention of sharing the profits, to which he well knew that no legal 
claim could be established. 

The smoke scheme, that was to have been supported by his spend- 
thrift friend, had been abandoned, or postponed to a more convenient 
season, but not until Mr. Courtney had been hocus-pocussed out of a 
collection of models upon the point in question, which the doctor 
found greatly to outvalue his own crude sketches. The post which 
he had so strenuously urged Charles to accept, had, after a few weeks’ 
irritating dalliance, been found to be held in the safe keeping of the 
doctor himself, who entertained not the smallest intention of sacrificing 
his interest to the claims of friendship. 

These unsatisfactory proceedings between the gentlemen produced 
their corresponding effect upon the intercourse of the ladies, who, being 
united by no corresponding sympathies, felt that their acquaintance 
was fast dying a natural death, when a circumstance occurred which 
at once aroused the Courtneys from their prolonged delusion. 

The candles had just been placed on the table, the tea was made, 
the toast buttered, pussy lay purring on the rug, and Mrs. Courtney, 
with her baby on her lap, was amusing herself by teaching it to pro- 
nounce those first endearing words that sound so sweetly in a parent's 
ear. Her husband, for whom she waited, had been long poring over 
an abstruse mathematical problem in the drawing-room, where, with 

* Continued from vol, xxxiv. p. 560, 
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blinds undrawn, and by the light of a single taper, he was now rapidl 

sketching his solution, when a gentle knock at the hall-door, unheard 
by him, and scarcely heeded by his wife, was followed by the quick 
and heavy shuilling of vulgar feet. At almost the same moment, look- 
ing frightened and trembling, Kathleen hurriedly entered the parlour. 

“QO ma’am dear i!—ah musha !” 

“What's the matter, Kathleen ?” 

“OQ then, ma’am dear, isn't there three great fellows, bad manners 
to ‘em, just run up the stairs, widout so much as claning de feet of 
dem? Sure an’ if they didn’t bounce by me, so they did, widout so 
much as saying by yer lave, or wid yer lave.” 

‘Who are they, Kathleen? How strange !” 

“Troth, then, they aint a bit strange—they'’re more freer nor 
welcome—bad cess to their likes, say 1! Sure,” and here Katty’s 
voice sank to a mysterious whisper, “ they seed the masther from the 
winder. O bother the blinds, say I, that ud be bethraying the masther 
that owns ’em !” 

* What can you mean, Kathleen ?” inquired her mistress, growing 
more astonished every moment. | 

“O then, ma‘am dear, don’t be frightened! ah, then, don’t now! 
sure the masther ‘Il settle it all any how.” 

“ Settle, Kathleen—settle what ?”—and then a thought, seething 
and scorching, darted through her brain, and rising hastily, Mary 
placed her child in the servant’s arms, who, with humble but genuine 
sympathy, continued to invoke the patience of her mistress. But Mrs. 
Courtney saw nothing, heard nothing, but the one object, which each 
second of time was gaining more and more distinctness on her imagina- 
tion, as, with a step that scarcely touched the stairs, she bounded up 
them, and desperately flung open the drawing-room door. It re- 
quired then but a single glance, to be assured of the quality of its oc- 
cupants, and of the object of their visit, for, though the scene was en- 
tirely new to her, Mary saw and comprehended all in an instant. 

The real sauciness of office mingling with a demure air of pretended 
sympathy, the burleying affectation of gentility that but ill glozed the 
coarseness of the legal hyena, and the unapproachable, unmitigated 
vulgarity of his jackall, were unmistakeable. The third party was the 
plaintiff in the case. He was engaged in the act of spreading a paper 
before Charles, who stood attentively regarding him, his lips tightly 
compressed, his face livid, but his manner calm even to stillness. The 
man was endeavouring to excuse himself for appearing there in the 
character of guide to those minions uf the law. He was, it appeared, 
the holder of the document which constituted Mr. Courtney a debtor, 
and there was a triumphant twinkle in his sharp black eyes, which not 
all the deep servility of his demeanour, as he stood peering up into 
the victim’s proud cold face, could entirely conceal. He was one of 
those noxious reptiles who crawl the earth, harmless to all excepting 
to those who foster them. He owed Charles manifold favours, and 
with that mysterious hatred which usurps the place of gratitude in 
base minds, he enjoyed a gross delight in the opportunity of humbling 
the “ poor gentleman,” whose aristocracy of mind had survived the 
aristocracy of his purse. 
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« Charles!” exclaimed Mary, advancing quickly towards her hus- 
band, “ what can these men possibly want here ?” 

“ Go—go, Mary,” he answered, and then, seeing she hesitated, 
in an angry tone—angry to her for the first time—he added, “ this 
is no scene for you—leave the room |” stat 

Mrs. Courtney obeyed ; but hardly had she entered the adjoining 
apartment before she was followed by her husband, the jackall stand- 
ing carefully on the landing,to guard against a ruse de guerre. 

“« Mary,” he said, in a subdued tone, and pressing within his own 
her cold and trembling hand, “ you see how it is—Surface has again 
played me false !”’ a i 

“I see, I see. Poor Charles!” sighed Mary. “ But they will give 
you time ?” 

«Not a moment, Mary. But do not let me see you droop. Poor 
girl! I want your courage now! No tears—in mercy spare me 
tears. I must not let those men see me unmanned !” 

Tell me what to do,’ murmured his wife, ‘‘ and you shall see that 
I will not fail you.” 

“ Now, nothing; but to-morrow I will write to you.” 

“Write! You are not going with them ?” and she clung wildly to 
her husband's breast. 

“IT must, Mary; but, for our infant’s sake—for mine—be calm !” 

“TI am—I am calm—quite calm,” whispered Mary, gulping down 
her choking sobs, and suddenly regaining her self-possession as only a 
woman can. 

“ That’s my own Mary!” said Charles, pressing a fond kiss upon 
her lips; then turning to the keeper, he added, “1 presume you will 
not object to my retiring for a few moments to my room;” and he 
pointed to the dishabille of his loose morning attire. 

“QO, by no sort of means,” responded the follower, “always pur- 
vided I goes along vid ye, ye See. Ve're always good-natured, ve 
are! ve knows ven ve catches a gemman; but then, ye see, ve're 
obligated to keep a sharp look out, ve are !” and, with a knowing wink, 
he gave the pass to his charge. 

The superior, imperfectly overhearing this colloquy, peeped out, and 
looked wistfully after them. 

*Do not be alarmed,” said Mary, haughtily replying to his ques- 
tioning gesture; “ Mr. Courtney has no intention to evade the law's 
course. 

“I’m sure I'm very sorry, ma’am,” began the prosecutor. 

“So am J, to see you here, sir,” contemptuously interposed the lady. 

“ You see, ma’am, a hundred pounds is a large sum.” 

“It shall be paid, sir,” said Mary, and turned to meet her hus- 
band, whose rapid preparations had been already completed. 

“Where shall I find you, love ?” she inquired. 

For answer, the sherift’s officer put a card into her hand—“ My 
house, ma‘am, is close by ; every thing quite comfortable; the gem- 
man can have the best in the place, if he chooses to pay for it.” 

* Do not come near me, Mary,” exclaimed the shuddering husband. 
* 1 could not bear to see you there.” 

“Charles,” said Mary firmly. “ I must—it is indispensable that I 
converse with you.” 
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At this moment Kathleen came forward, her apron at her eyes, 
and bringing with well-intentioned but ill-judged kindness, the smiling 
child “ to bid good-bye to papa.” 

The heart of the fond father quailed at the sight, but gently re- 
straining his wife, who would have spared him the pang by hurrying 
it away, he hugged the baby to his breast, pressed his wife's hand, 
and rushed out of the house without venturing a second look at objects 
so tenderly beloved. 

“Don't cry, dear!” said Kathleen, to the frightened child, as 
the hall door closed. “Oh, wurrah, the darling! Ah! the cra- 
thur! sure the throuble comes upon you early, ma cuishla! Ah, 
then don’t cry, misthress! ah, don’t you now!” and_ the tears 
were coursing fast down her own sunburnt cheeks. 

“ Cry, Kathleen, no! This is no time for crying. My bonnet and 
cloak. Quick, girl, quick—and hark! dry your eyes! your master 
must be absent to-night; but to-morrow he shall return—if—if—but 
there—there’s a good girl,’—and as the maid presented her walking 
apparel, Mrs. Courtney added, ‘take care of baby, and as you value 
my favour, nota word of this business in the neighbourhood.” 

“Ah! then is it me,ma’'am? Ab! then that's the unkindest word 
you ever said to me!” and then turning to her charge, for her mis- 
tress had already left the house, ‘‘Oh, sure then, Miss Rosa, dear, 
it wasn’t from your mamma that I thought to hear as much as that 
same—indeed, and I didn’t.” 

The house to which Mrs. Courtney was directed by the card which 
she still convulsively grasped, was situated in a bye street but a few 
minutes’ walk from Manchester Square ; its aspect exteriorly differed 
in no respect from those adjoining, except that the windows were 
strongly barred, and a large brass plate on the door bore the name 
and occupation of its owner. The sight of this indication recalled to 
Mary’s mind the possibility of her entry to such a dwelling being re- 
marked, and of the injury which her scholastic interests might con- 
sequently sustain; she therefore cast a searching glance around, and 
drew her veil closer over her face before she ventured to knock at the 
door. When she did so, the noise of falling bars, and of locks thrice 
turned, chased every thought but one—her husband a debtor and a 
prisoner. 

The sound of a woman's voice singing a fashionable blythe song 
jarred discordantly upon the highly strung nerves of the wretched 
visitant. ‘Can they sing here? Sing and be cheerful here 7” she 
mentally inquired, as passing the porter she followed her conductress u 
the uncarpeted stairs into a mean closet on the first floor, dignified by 
the denomination of “the back drawing-room.” 

**So soon, Mary,” said Charles, rising to receive her. His wife 
looked disconsolately round the wretchedly chill and comfortlessly 
furnished room, but remembered that she came to cheer, and not to 
aggravate her husband’s despondency ; so drawing a chair beside his, 
she endeavoured to offer all the consolation which she could devise. 

‘“ You bid me take courage, Charles, and I will do so,” said she, 
‘‘ for it is only by so doing that I can help you out of this place.” 

« And that,” said Charles, “is impossible. Surface is, I-suspect, 
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excepting his salary from —— Street Exhibition, as poor as a rat— 
even supposing that he has the will to take up the responsibility, I 
certainly have not the means to do it, and J am firmly determined 
that no friend of mine shall be compromised.” 

‘‘ But,” urged Mary, “ Doctor Surface is the debtor, and he must 
pay the debt.” 292 S6Tit 

“It is plain that I am considered the most efficient security,” said 
her husband, “and if it prove as I fear, I shall find that let who will 
be the gainer by the money for which the bill was drawn, I shall have 
to accomplish its redemption—but listen”"—for Mary was about to 
interrupt him—“I have already made up my mind—if to-morrow 
passes without our being able to arrange a compromise, I will de- 
cidedly remove to prison, for every hour passed in this house will 
greatly add to expenses, which need not be uselessly incurred.” 

« You shall sleep at home to-morrow night, Charles,” said Mary, 
energetically, “ Poverty we can bear, but not separation! Sleep 
then, dearest husband, as peacefully as you can to-night, and before 
I see you to-morrow, Doctor Surface shall learn where his duplicity 
has placed you; and if he have one particle of justice or gratitude 
lingering in his composition, he will not require my voice to urge him 
to a speedy reparation,” 

Charles tried to look hopeful, but the effort failed, for he knew that 
hiswife’s hopes were resting on a sandy foundation, and spite of him- 
self he whispered some of the fears that filled his mind. 

‘Even so,” responded Mary. ‘“ There is still a hope left. Fare- 
well till to-morrow,”—and so they parted. 

It was not till she laid her head upon her pillow and took her child 
in her arms, that Mrs. Courtney's pent-up feelings found vent in tears. 
Then, with no eye upon her but His who seeth in secret, she wept 
piteously. Ah, how wearily passed that sleepless night! how long 
delayed the chimes that measured each passing hour! how did the 
little Rosa's. piteous wailing for “papa” penetrate the heart of the 
suffering mother ! 

“ My child! my child! he hears you not!” she exclaimed; “but 
he will come soon—soon, dearest! O any thing but this I could 
bear !" and she buried her face in the child's breast, and sobbed as if 
her heart was breaking; then flinging aside the curtains, she would 
gaze out into the darkness, and cry, “ This long, long night! will it 
never pass away? Will it never be daylight ?” 

But it did pass at last, and before the daily vehicles were in mo- 
tion Mrs, Courtney was on her way to Kensington. 

The poor old granny, as they called her, was washing down the 
door-steps, when Mary reached her old habitation at Kensington. 
The doctor's sister, likewise engaged in some household drudgery, 
were the only persons stirring in the villa, and it was. some moments 
before either could be prevailed upon to disturb the slambers of the 
domestic Sardanapalus. Mrs. Courney’s request, however, was too 
peremptory to be denied, and evidently to the utter discomfiture of 
family rules, the master of the house was at length summoned. 
Nor was so unusual and untimely a visitor suffered to remain long un- 
attended. Mrs. Surface hurried out alone to gather intelligence, 
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quickly followed by her husband, sans teeth, sans agrémens des toilette, 
wrapped in his Turkish roquelaire, and capped a la Grecque, looking, 
although in the middle of life, exceedingly like Lord Ogleby, aw pre- 
miere heure du matin. 

“ Bless me, my dear madam, what can be amiss to call you from 
home so early ?” 

“ Every thing is amiss, doctor, Mr. Courtney —— 

* Not ill, | hope? for the camera i 

“ Worse, sir!” said Mary, interrupting his selfish fears. “ Ar- 
rested—your affair !—your—” and she burst into tears. 

“Bless me! blese me! very sharp practice—very indeed—sorry— 
exceedingly. Upon my veracity an awkward contretemps—'tis, upon 
my soul.” 

‘ You probably were prepared with the amount ?” said Mary, 
gathering fresh hope ; “if so the matter will be easily settled, and I 
willingly shall disburse the law expenses to have my husband freed.” 

‘‘ Why—why, dear madam, I can't say—can’t exactly venture to 
pronounce upon that point. These lawyers, you see, ma‘am, such 
harpies!—when a man once gets into their clutches not easy to 
get out again. Devilish unlucky he didn’t get out of the way.” 

“Out of the way, sir!—for what ?—for your debt ?—when he 
never did so for a debt of his own!” said Mary, more indignant than 
judicious. 

“Why, true, ma’am, as you say. I certainly received the money, 
but as his name is on the bill, I fancy you will find the debt to be his 
as much as mine; and as he happens to be a householder, which I am 
not, as a matter of course he was arrested in preference to me.” 

“ Not a housekeeper, sir? Your establishment in May Fair ?” 

“ Why, as to that, the people have removed—the house is now 
vacant.” 

“ People, sir! were not you the occupant. I thought—I under- 
stood— 

“Ol ha! yes—I see—it was my address certainly—a lady with 
whom Mrs. Surface was acquainted.” 

« |] !—never !—an acquaintance of your own,” burst in his wife with 
uncontrollable bitterness. 

The doctor laughed heartlessly. “ Ann's old fault, you see, ma’am. 
But,” he more seriously added, as he observed his visitor draw herself 
proudly up, “the house was never mine, but had you sent there for 
a reference, you would have received a most satisfactory answer.” 

“ Such answers may be purchased from such persons at a crown a 
piece!” mattered his wife. 

“ But at least here,” said Mary with irrepressible contempt, “ you 
have what the parish officers call a settlement, and you had, I pre- 
sume, *a country house ?’”’ 

“ Our old house at Pimlico !” sighed his wife. 

“ Madam,” replied the et ay “it-seems to me that the 
only requisite point to be adjusted respects my present domicile, and 
you’ may remember that Miss Briar is the householder here, and 
consequently that I am not. We are but her visitors, and as the 
length of our visit depends mainly on the caprice of two ladies, who, 
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you may have observed,” he added, snecringly, “ do not agree very 
well together, it is quite uncertain how long it may extend. 

Mrs. Courtney now saw clearly that her husband was at the mercy 
of an accomplished schemer, who was well accustomed to weigh all 
chances ; it was, therefore, requisite to proceed with extreme caution ; 
for, should it be known that his game was comprehended, it was ma- 
nifest that the doctor possessed effrontery enough to throw aside dis- 
guise at once, and to leave his victim in the toils which had been spun 
around him by his heartless machinations. Depending, therefore, en- 
tirely on the value of her husband’s services, which might, by tem- 
porizing, urge the doctor to an effort for his release, she promptly 
concealed her disgust, and hazarded two requests—firstly, that he 
would visit the imprisoned Charles, to concert measures for his libe- 
ration, and, secondly, that Mrs. Surface would accompany her home, 
to preside for the day in the school-room. 

The latter favour was cheerfully granted, but to the former the 
doctor gravely demurred. 

“Pon honour, madam, I should have great pleasure—but, really, 
you see that I can’t be of the smallest use in the present stage of the 
business—not the least. Money I have none—not a stiver; but I 
dare say you have friends who will arrange it all for you, and when 
our business is advanced a little further, of course I shall be happy to 
reimburse, and so forth. But if you were to gibbet me, I could not 
produce the value of a rush at this moment.” : 

* But your friend Crampton—he is, I believe, rich—could he not 
assist you ?”’ persisted Mary. 

* He !—to tell you the truth he is so deucedly extravagant—-such 
a libertine,—besides I've rather overdrawn him lately —and—and in 
short I've good—excellent reasons for wishing to stand independently 
with him. However, ma'am,” seeing that Mary still looked uncon- 
vinced, ‘ if you can contrive any mode of getting your husband out, 
which I am sure is quite desirable on every account —for it’s an un- 
lucky time for him to be locked up,—those new optical effects to be 
tried—the fairy camera just ready—the chemical tests to be proved, 
and the astronomical lecture written—besides a hundred other minor 
affairs, in which his assistance is quite indispensable,” he continued, 
unconsciously thinking aloud. “ Gad, I shall lose my reputation if he 
stays there. So ma‘am,” turning to Mary with more impressement 
than he had previously shewn—* if you can contrive to arrange the 
thing with these people. I—I—I'll allow him to draw upon me for 
twenty or thirty pounds, at three months, which will assist vou con- 
siderably, you know—and I'll engage to find a substantial referee,— 
nay, growing more liberal as he proceeded, “ I’m not sure that I may 
not be able to get the bill discounted for you. I will if I can—so go 
tell Courtney,”— seeing that his visitor pondered his last words— 
“ that there is nothing upon earth I would not do to help him out of 
the scrape—but you see it would not be quite safe for me to call upon 
him where he is,—because if I get laid by the heels it will knock us 
both up iz ¢oto—you understand—and as T don't want those fellows 
to know my person, I think it wise to steer as clear of them as I can. 
Don’t you agree with my view of the case 2” 
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Mrs. Courtney could not but allow the truth of his reasoning, as far 
as his own safety was concerned, though she continued sceptical upon 
the benefit which his freedom would produce to Charles. However, 
as she feared an exhibition of his positive indifference upon the sub- 
ject might, during a conference, irritate her husband beyond the con- 
siderations of prudence, she was content to forego her solicitations 
upon that point, and, accompanied by Mrs. Surface, she hastened to 
retrace her steps. 

“I'm sure I pity you deeply,” said Mrs. Surface as they turned 
their faces towards town. “1 well know your feelings, for 1 have 
experienced them over and over again.” 

** You, madam ! how can that be?” asked Mary with a pre-occupied 
air. 

“ Yes, I—many a time I have tramped half London over to raise 
money to get my husband out of prison—and indeed he need not be 
so shy of visiting a spunging house, for there’s scarcely a sheriff's 
officer in town that does not know his person as well as you do—and 
his haunts—if they chose to look for him, better than either of us. 
I wish I had all the guineas I have carried them to look another way 
if they chanced to meet him—but—that—” with a sigh, ‘ was in 
better days —we had something to dose then.” 

“ You are not speaking of the doctor !—of your husband !!” ex- 
claimed Mary, now effectually roused to attention. 

“Of Doctor Surface, my most unworthy husband ! Mark me, Mrs. 
Courtney, for it is time that you know the true character of one who 
sacrifices friends as remorselessly as other men sacrifice their foes. I 
could tell you tales of that man which would make your blood run cold.” 

‘It does already, to hear you say so,” said the shuddering Mary. 
“ T thought you so fondly attached to him.” 

«“ And so I am still. Shame on my woman’s heart that neither 
hatred nor betrayal can estrange. Shame on me for a weak poor 
creature—I love him still.” 

“ But he is so attentive—so lover like!” 

“ Before others! yes. See him when we are alone—see him at our 
wretched home in Pimlico—which he dignifies as our country house. 
Pah !—my very soul sickens at his deceptions.” 

“I thought you happy in his love. Whatever—”’ 

“ Happy !—I happy !"—convulsively laughed Mrs. Surface. “ I 
am miserable—most miserable! And, hark ye,” laying her hand im- 
pressively on her companion’s arm, and looking with intent eyes into 
her face—“I deserve to be so—for I'll tell you what I am —the con- 
temptible pander to my husband's vices,—yes—start not—the despi- 
cable dependant who grovels upon the bounty accorded by shame !— 
the patient witness of my husband's infidelity. Look at me now— 
see you no brand upon my brow ?—there should be one—there ts ! 

“You rave! It is impossible !— Ellen Briar !—your own sister ! 

“ Ellen Briar, but not my sister! my curse—my destroyer !” 

“ You must, indeed, be under some horrible delusion! Think again ! 
The doctor hinted that you were jealous !” ! 

“I tell you it is ¢rue,” groaned the abused wife. “I have long 
outlived jealousy —I have outlived every young and doubting feeling 
Sept. 1842.—VOL. XXXV.—NO. CXXXVII. F 
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—’tis now with me all black intense reality. I have been sworn to 
secresy—for your husband's services were needed to secure the ob- 
jects of mine—but I cannot endure to witness the ruin which is creat- 
ing, and of which I feel myself an accomplice. You shall know all— 

es all—and then you will be truly thankful for the possession of a 
good husband.” 


“I am so already,” said Mary meekly. 
“If you are,” and she laid her bony hand on the shuddering Mary, 


“extricate him, at all hazards, from the trammels of mine—for mark 
me, blighted hopes, ruined fortunes, and broken hearts, are the boons 
which he bestows upon his victims. Such has been my fate—such 
the fate of all who link themselves with him. A curse rests upon 
him, a deep and awful curse, that blasts all who come within its 
influence. His own father died of famine in the streets, while his son 
revelled in luxury and debauchery—and I, poor wretched creature, 
nearly lost my life on the same night by his cruel violence.” 

« And you,” inquired the shuddering Mary, “ how can you coun- 
tenance, by your presence, such atrocious proceedings ?” 

« IT cannot separate from my child,” replied the weeping woman. 
“ T have already lost four infants, victims to hardships too severe for 
their tender age,—my living boy has shared misery and famine with 
me, and tried often, how vainly, to soothe me into forgetfulness. I 
cannot—no, I cannot part from him. I shall not live long; I wish but 
to linger a little longer, until he shall despise yonder wretched girl 
as he does me,—and then I shall rest in peace without the fear of 
consigning my boy to the tyranny of such a step-mother.” 

This conversation proved decisive : a condemnation so complete, 
wrung from the lips of a suffering wife, was conclusive. That even- 
ing, at a cruel sacrifice of many little elegancies and adornments— 
the hideous circumstantialities of the law were completed, and Mary 
enjoyed the heartfelt and proud satisfaction of hailing her husband's 
restoration to liberty, freed not only from the prison’s rules, but also 
from the far heavier bonds that weigh upon the spirits of the con- 
scious debtor. 

“ And now,” said Mary, after she had recounted to Charles the 
preoeedings of the day, “all that remains is to break at once all inter- 
course with yonder spunging philosopher: knowing him as we now 
do, the association would be derogatory alike to principle and honour, 
and we need the less regret the eclaircissement, since past events as- 
sure us that, let who will labour, ‘tis the doctor who will appropriate 
the lion's share.” 

And in this opinion Mr. Courtney so completely concurred, that 
before he slept, he had written a final letter to his late colleague, by 
which he placed his claim for restitution entirely at the disposal of 
his legal adviser. 

And thus ended the acquaintance of the Courtneys with the mo- 
dern governess and her accomplished preceptor. Let it not be thought 
that the portraits are overdrawn. They are taken from the life, want- 
ing only those minute and multiform touches that life alone can give. 
Many such ladies answer those very consistent and liberal advertisc- 
ments which require all sorts of accomplishments at an annual salary 
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of twenty guineas—and many such gentlemen are daily to be seen in 
Kegent Street, or its vicinity, lounging in search of a dinner-giver, or 
may be met at the club-houses of the \ various societies signified upon 
the doctor’s card; and it is to be feared that very many householders 
will recognize features in this sketch bearing a faithful resemblance 
to those which characterize adventurers, who, by the aid of pompous 
manners and fashionable references, have from time to time gained 
admittance into their family circle,—while the poor gentleman who 
unites scientific lore toa confiding and delicate mind, may consider him- 
self highly fortunate—if his experience does not enable him to recall 
some period of his life, when he has played brains-carrier to a Doctor 
Surface of his own acquaintance, who, perhaps standing on the pinnacle 
of notoriety and fortune, to which he has been lifted by borrowed 
wisdom, is little suspected by his admiring worshippers to be in reality 
nothing more than an expert Fencer and a Spunging Philosopher. 


EVEN SONG. 
BY MISS H. B. MACDONALD. 


Tnovu western wave, before me spread, 
That dost thy far expanse unfold 
Beneath the hues of sunset, shed 
Like a sea of sapphire and of gold! 
Whereon the restless beams are dancing, 
Like ocean-nymphs in distance glancing :-— 
And a flickering halo, even as won 
From a hero’s pile in dying blaze, 
Comes flashing from the expiring sun 
Fitfully o’er the dark sea-maze, 
Like glory’s lustre, far and free, 
Breaking athwart futurity, 
With guiding beams o’er life’s dim deep, 
For wanderers there that watch and weep. 


And throngs, from task and toil unbound, 
On verge of that enchanted plain, 
Mingle in evening’s pastime round ; 
But I only gaze on its domain 
To think how far it doth us sever— 
To see a parting bourne, which never 
I may o’erpass !—and oh! the while 
To feel a wider severed fate 
Than waves, with all their stormy pile, 
Can e’er divide !—But not too late 
My fainting heart can hope command, 
In thought of that far, meeting land, 
W here partings nor estrangements be, 
There, where “ there shall be no more sea!” 


Scotland, February. 
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BY NEWTON IVORY LUCAS. 


Ripera kept his word. The next time Juan de Armillo visited 
him, he endeavoured to bring about a conciliation between him and 
Salvator ; but it was not without considerable difficulty that he suc- 
ceeded in prevailing or the latter to comply with his request ; he was 
too deeply wounded, and even when Juan himself, at the earnest in- 
stigation of Signor Ribera, entered into an exculpation of his beha- 
viour, and modestly added that the opinion he had expressed was but 
the opinion of one individual, and called forth at the express wish of 
Salvator himself, the latter replied in a harsh tone of voice, “ all he 
had required was a sensible judgment on his painting. That from 
henceforward there could exist between them no feelings of a friendly 
nature, will be easily supposed ; their behaviour was cold but polite, 
and to observe this was the object of both. Juan endeavoured to 
maintain it, because Rosa had entreated him, if possible, to avoid all 
further altercation with a man whom her father highly esteemed, and 
looked upon as his guest, Salvator Rosa being, as it were, but a refu- 
gee in Naples, not daring to show himself in Rome where his “ For- 
tuna” had raised up against him so many enemies. His undisguised 
participation in the insurrection of Masaniello was not forgotten in 
Naples, and, on this account, he had every reason to avoid disputes, 
which might be attended with serious consequences, and the more so 
with a civil officer of the Spanish government. When Juan visited 
Ribera, which was almost every day, he exchanged with Salvator but 
a few words. Between Juan and Rosa, on the other hand, the con- 
nexion became closer with every day. When the young man was oc- 
cupied in painting —as was the case several times in the week—the 
maiden sate with her work at the window, and conversed with him, 
to the great annoyance of Salvator. When Ribera and Salvator left 
the house to take their accustomed walk along the strand, Rosa was 
wont to accompany the youth to the garden gate, and there they had 
a thousand things to communicate, which could not be despatched in 
a moment, so that Ribera’s returning steps often surprised them. 
The more private interviews were not unfrequently held in an arbour 
at the side of the pavilion, and particularly at those times, when their 
conversation in the house would have been interrupted by the pre- 
sence of Luca Giordano, who often worked till late at night. Under 
these circumstances it is but natural to suppose that feelings of a still 
more tender nature than friendship were felt and encouraged by both, 
—feelings, which the inexperience and romantic disposition of Rosa 
more readily gave birth to and encouraged, than was the case with 
the quiet and thoughtful character of the youth. It was not long 


before a mutual declaration took place, —a moment, which Rosa fondly 
imagined the happiest of her life. 


* Continued from vol. xxxiv. p. 424. 
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Several weeks passed away in this manner. Whenever Juan ap- 
proached the garden gate, he was sure to be greeted by the beautiful 
eyes of his mistress, anxiously directed towards the quarter where he 
was expected, and her cheeks assumed an additional shade of crimson 
upon his entrance—assimilating them in hue to the flower whose name 
she bore. They were, indeed, happy hours which the lovers passed 
together in the enjoyment of the most delicious feelings that the hu- 
man breast can ever know. 

One evening Juan’s unusual absence had caused Rosa visible uneasi- 
ness. One quarter of an hour passed after another; Ribera had 
taken his hat and stick and commenced his usual walk alone, for Sal- 
vator Rosa, to-day more ill-humoured than ever, pretended the necessity 
of finishing the picture at which he was working. Scarcely had her fa- 
ther left the garden, when Rosa perceived Juan at the gate, and 
with a hasty step ran down the path on which the youth was wont to 
approach the house. 

“ Thou naughty —thou unfeeling man! how long hast thou kept 
me on the tenter hooks of expectation ?” exclaimed she, pressing his 
hand, and conducting him to the arbour by the side of the pavilion, 
* How could you stop away so long ?” 

* L had very nearly not come at all,” said Juan, and there was a 
cloud upon his brow; “ and I have come —but to take leave of thee 
tor a few days, dearest Rosa ! 

‘“ Santa Madonna!” exclaimed the maiden, alarmed at the words 
and earnest tones of her betrothed. “ What dost thou mean r”’ 

‘ The prince departs for Terra da Lavoro, and I must accompany 
him.” 

* Shall you remain away very long ? 

‘A week—perhaps a few days longer ;—but—when we return, 
PIM het Rosa, | fear I shall see you but very seldom.” 

** Good heavens !—tell me—why seldom, Juan ?” exclaimed the 
maiden, and her eyes filled with tears. 

“I shall have more, much more to do;—TI shall scarcely have an 
hour that I shall be able to call my own; and then, Rosa—dearest 
Rosa—wilt thou misunderstand me, when I tell thee, it is better that 
we do not meet so often 7 

“ Thou dost not love me now!” ejaculated Rosa, bursting into a 
flood of tears. 

“ Thou knowest, dearest, I am undeserving of the reproach thou 
makest ;—thou knowest how much, how inexpressibly dear thou art 
to me!” replied Juan, seizing her hand and pressing it to his heart. 
‘ T have maturely reflected on our situation ;—I have had a severe 
struggle with myself,—my feelings, dearest ;—I have duly considered 
evel rything, and find that thou canst never be my wife!” 

« Thou tell’st me no more than what I have long since known,” ex- 
claimed Rosa, with energy. ‘ Weare poor; thy situation will not 
permit thee to think of marrying ; 1 know it all;—but why repeat 
it? why should we desire more than we already have ?—more than 
the world can deprive us of ? Do we not love each other? What need 
we more? Go, Juan,” added she with sobs, ‘“ go—thou hast de- 
ceived me ; thou dost not love me! 


** 
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«“ I love thee more than I can tell thee ;—more than my own life ; 
—I swear it by all that is holy !—but—thou art right ~I have de- 
ceived thee.” 

“ See—I knew it! thou lovest another !” 

« No, Rosa, Llove no other ;—thou art mistaken—I love but thee 
alone! I deceived thee in another respect—and this deception — I 
have duly considered the matter—must last no longer, dearest Rosa. 
Listen to me, I have something to disclose to thee ;—it 1s not pover- 
ty, it is not the lowness of my station, which threatens to separate 
us; it is unfortunately the very reverse. Rosa, dearest Rosa, Tam 
of rank—of high rank—am a slave to this rank ; but even if I cast it 
from me—if I would voluntarily resign it—if I were willing—and 
God knows how willing I am—to give up all for thy possession, I 
cannot do so; my will is not my own !” 

“ And is it nothing else 7’ exclaimed Rosa, and her countenance 
began to brighten. “ Why this would but prevent a union—a mar- 
riage,—it cannot prevent us from loving each other! Art thou mar- 
ried 7" 

“No, that Iam not!” replied the youth with a smile. 

“ Not !—Well then, what is there to oppose our love ?” 

“ Our love? nothing; but everything to oppose our union.” 

“ And didst thou ever hear me allude to anything of the kind ?” 
said Rosa with animation. ‘ Does our love need anything of the 
kind ? Does not thy heart belong to me, mine to thee? Is this not 
enough to make us happy ?” 

“ Most assuredly,” replied Juan. “ But should I not be injuring 
your father—you—my own honour—were [ still to keep you in ig- 
norance as towho I really am ? Know then, dearest Rosa, the person 
upon whom you have bestowed your affections, is P 

* Madonna!” exclaimed the maiden, “ didst thou not hear some- 
thing move? I thought I heard the sound of footsteps.” 

“‘ You are mistaken, dearest,” replied Juan after a pause. “It is 
the noise on the strand, the sea wind amongst the leaves—nothing 
more. Look you, dearest Rosa, you yourself shall decide whether | 
can see you often and under what disguise. In this character it is 
impossible that I can appear longer. Formerly, during the distur- 
bances, I adopted it, that I might the more easily mix among the 
people—my servants were acquainted with it ;— but now the situation 
of affairs is changed ; my people are surprised to see me go out in 
this dress,—there are spies at court. I know it; all my motions are 
observed. As writer to the prince I can no longer appear in thy 
father's house—and, if I come in my own rank, and with my own 
name, every confidential, every dear interview between us is at once 
cut off; thy father cannot retire when I am present,—circumstances 
and decency would not permit it.” 

“ Well, then, we can see each other in secret—at this hour—in this 
arbour—in yonder pavilion.” 

* That is the only alternative,” replied the young man ; “but still, 
I shall but very seldom, very seldom, I fear, succeed in freeing myself 





from my attendants, and we shall, therefore, not be able to mect so 
frequently as hitherto.” 
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“* Come less frequently than now—but come ; I could not live if I 
did not see thee! Every day at this hour you will find the garden 
gate open; you shall never have to say, 1 came in vain, unless in- 
deed my father be prevented from taking his usual walk. But tell 
me, when do you depart ?” 

‘ The day after to-morrow.” 

“ Thank heaven, there is still one day between this and then! 
Promise me, Juan, to see me before your departure,—to-morrow at 
this time.” 

‘¢ It is scarcely possible,’ added the youth, hesitatingly. 

“ Possible ! not possible! I must see thee! Look you, when you 
are away, I shall do nothing but think of you,—your image will be 
constantly betore my eyes—and laugh if you will—there i is for me 
something torturing in the thought, that it is not your real figure 
which I conjure up before the eye of my imagination. Thou must 
come once more before thy departure; now | know thou art not 
what thou seemst to be, I must see him, whose image in his ab- 
sence will occupy my soul.” 

“ Enthusiast!” said Juan, smiling and pressing her hand to his 
lips, ‘ what difference can the outwi ward appearance, the dress, make 
upon thee ¢ thou hast not even asked me who lam; thou dost not 
know my real name as yet. 

« ] will not know it—at least not until the rank and name of the 
writer, Juan de Armillo, is banished from my memory. If I learnt 
thou wert some person of rank in the prince’s court, perhaps his 
very chamberlain—I should torment myself—I should fancy thou 
wouldst forget me; I should not venture to speak to thee of my affec- 
tion. But see—the garden gate opens—it is my father.” 

“ Then I will take leave of him, and tell him that I leave Naples 
for some time,” said Juan. 

“ And to- morrow I shall see thee—at this time ?” exclaimed Rosa. 

‘ To-morrow! How could I refuse a wish of thine, which corre- 
ae so exactly with the desires of my heart ?” 

The lovers embraced, and Juan joined Ribera. 








“It is not true ;—it is altogether impossible!” exclaimed Ribera 
to Salvator, on the evening of the ensuing day. ‘I tell thee, there 
must be some mistake ; you will be heartily laughed at, Salvator, and 
I shall come in for my share—and deserve it into the bargain.” 

‘ That we most certainly shall if you persist in raising your voice 
in this manner, and Rosa should have perceived, which is not very 
improbable, that I have followed you here,” replied Salvator. 

«I tell you my knowledge of the world—” 

‘¢ Excuse me, Signor Ribera, if I place greater confidence in my 
own ears than in your knowledge of the world ;—I tell you it is true, 
too true ;--I heard it as distinctly as you hear me now;” interrupted 

Salvator. 

«“ Sangue de Dio! let me speak, man,” exclaimed Ribera, “ I tell 
thee, my knowledge of the world I should hope will enable me to 
distinguish a writer from a courtier—a chamberlain or any other man 
of trust and importance. By heavens! have I been then so many 
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years at court myself—have I so long had familiar converse with 
princes and grandees, and think’st thou I can still so easily be de- 
ceived ? And then, Corpo di Baccho! the old Ribera—his nobility 
and his good Toledo blade are too well known and respected at the 
viceroy’s court, that the veriest blockhead should presume to play the 
fool with Maria Rosa, his daughter, behind her father's back ! 

“ You will not persuade me, signor, that what I saw with my own 
eyes, heard with my own ears—” ’ 

“ [ entertain every possible respect for your ears, Signor Salvator, 
—but, the fact is, the young people have observed you, and consi- 
dered it a good joke to make a fool of Signor Formica, who is him- 
self such an adept in the noble art. The joke, I am sure, would not 
have entered into the head of the lad—no, no—Rosa it was who 
first proposed it,—you may depend upon that; she thought she would 
revenge herself for your malicious observations, nothing more—and 
if you wish to be laughed at, why go, creep again behind the arbour, 
and you will then get it to your heart’s content; as for me, I have 
no particular fancy to be of the party.” 

“ The matter concerns me but little,” replied Salvator; “I have 
done what I considered my duty, and there’s an end of it; it’s all 
the same to me whether your daughter's gallant be a writer or a 
courtier ;—and as for you, why you don’t believe it ;—but say—the 
embrace at parting—what think you—was that all joke too ?” 

“Embrace? what? Do you mean a kiss, or something of the 
kind ?” 

* One! no, man, but twenty at least !’replied Salvator, with a con- 
temptuous laugh. “ It seemed as if they could not have enough. I, 
for my part, thought they never would have separated.” 

“ Hell and the devil! that’s another affair,” exclaimed the old 
man, and the blood mounted to his face. “ Listen to me, Signor Sal- 
vator, I will accompany you. We take our usual walk—take the 
key of the house with us, and re-enter the garden by the back gate ; 
if I meet Juan with Rosa, you will have the kindness to tell my 
daughter to her face what you saw and heard.” 

“If you wish it, certainly,” replied Salvator—“ and then—what 
then?” 

“If Rosa deny it, you are a liar! I know my daughter will not 
deny what is true; if she be obliged to admit it, I shall ask Senior 
Escribano whether he feels inclined to marry her on the morrow, or 
taste the point of my sword ;—for as regards the courtier, a piece of 
folly of whose truth you think proper to persuade yourself—why, 
that’s all a farce—all stuff and nonsense ; a gentleman of this descrip- 
tion I should have found out at the very first sight; besides there is 
not one at court who is able to hold a brush—not one, amongst the 
whole lot, who could paint a lettuce head or pumpkin.” 

_ “It was the knowledge of this fact which at first checked my sus- 
picion, and had not my own ears most distinctly heard, from his own 
lips, that he was a man of rank, I should never have dreamt of sucha 
thing. But come, we have no time to lose, the sun is nearly setting, 
and it was about this time that he promised to be with her.” 

Saying these words they descended the stairs. 
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“ You are still here?’ asked Rosa, in an embarrassed tone. “ I 
thought you had long since been on the strand ;— the evening is so very 
fine.” The old man, in reply, said something about a correspondence 
he had to communicate to Salvator Rosa, of an order he had received 
from Rome, and left the house accompanied by his guest. They made 
a pretty considerable detour in order to reach that side of the garden, 
where the gate was situated. The song of the home-returning fisher- 
man resounded from the strand, but there was still light enough to 
distinguish the objects around them. The gate was ajar, a circum- 
stance which confirmed their suspicions. They walked lightly up 
the path which led to the arbour, but found it empty. ‘“ They have 
been playing the fool with you, Signor Salvator,” whispered Ribera. 

Without answering, Salvator took the old man by his arm, and 
pointed to the pavilion. It was not long before voices were heard— 
the voices of Kosa and Juan. Furious with rage, the old Ribera, 
followed by his companion, hastened up to the door, thrust it open, 
and entered the room. 

“ Ha! Diabolo! What's the meaning of all this ?”” exclaimed he, 
casting his eye upon his daughter, whose head was leant on Juan's 
shoulder, and whose arm was thrown round his neck. The maiden 
was startled, and uttered a cry of surprise. The youth arose with 
the greatest composure. In outward appearance he was no longer 
the same Juan de Armillo, who had so often visited the painter’s 
house. He wore a black velvet dress, with a mantle of the same ma- 
terial richly embroidered, and trimmed round the collar with silver ; 
a frill of the most costly Brussels lace, and a long rapier with a silver 
handle ; a gold chain ornamented his breast, and on his head was a 
cap with a pendant red feather. In the first moment, Ribera, from 
passion, could say no more than the few words he had ejaculated upon 
entering. Salvator broke out into a contemptuous laugh. 

“ Now, maestro,” said he, ‘“ which of us has been made the fool 
of —you or me—eh ?” 

“ Me! Demonio!—but not with impunity!” replied Ribera, at 
length finding words. 

« Signor,” interrupted Juan, composedly, “ you have just reason 
to be angry with me for introducing myself to your acquaintance un- 
der an assumed name, as also for my entertaining an affection for your 
daughter, which, as I assure you on my honour, and shall take a fu- 
ture opportunity of convincing you, is so far alone reprehensible, that 
it was encouraged and fed in secret; be, however, assured that when 
we first met I had not assumed the disguise in which you saw me, 
solely for the purpose of deceiving you, and that your daughter was 
not at that time the object of my visit—” 

«« God forbid !” interrupted Salvator, with a loud and contemptuous 
laugh. ‘ The signor had no other motive—no other object in view, 
than to perfect himself in the noble art of painting, and to read mea 
lecture on good taste, with respect to my ‘ Fortuna’—nothing more!” 

« As for you, Signor Salvator, you have nothing to do in this 
affair ;— your observations are as uncalled for as they are impertinent, 
and I must therefore request you to be silent, and not to meddle in 
matters which do not in the least affect you,’’ replied the youth with 
earnestness. 
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“ But me, signor, the matter concerns me !” exclaimed Ribera, 
violently agitated ; “ and in the first place allow me to ask you, who 
are you? and what induced you to cross my threshold, if it were not, 
behind my back, to steal away the affections of my daughter?” : 

“| willingly acknowledge your right to ask me these questions, 
said Juan. “ I am sorry to say I am incapacitated from answering 
the first; with respect to the second be assured, that originally, my 
intention was simply to give myself up to the pleasures of your art, 
undisturbed by external affairs.” 

« There you have it, maestro !” exclaimed Salvator. « The gentle- 
man came on your account —on account of your art —your daughter 
had nothing at all to do with it—nothing at all !” . 

“ Signor!” said the youth, with dignity in his look, and addressing 
the speaker, “ I must once more request you to be silent ; your part, 
that of the spy, has been played—you have played it well, and have 
now no further right to force your observations upon us, and I warn 
you not to interrupt me further.” 
~ « What!” exclaimed Ribera, “ to insult you presume to add 
threats! you have the impudence to order a friend of mine to keep 
silence in my own house, aud perhaps think by a face of boldness to 
escape the punishment you so richly deserve! I will still show you, 
signor, that the old Jose Ribera is not to be trifled with—is not to 
be insulted with impunity. I demand you immediately to disclose 
your name and station.” 

* That I cannot do to-day—at least not to you,” replied the youth. 
“ Be assured, signor, that I would not conceal my name one moment, 
did not Rosa's peace of mind and your own render such concealment 
imperative. I must intreat you—earnestly intreat you not to urge me 
further.” 

“ Confess, girl!” exclaimed Ribera, turning to his daughter— 
*‘ who is this man, and what is his name ?” 

“1 do not know !"’ said Rosa weeping. 

* What!" vociferated Ribera, “ thou knowest not! Wilt thou brave 
thy father’s anger ?” 

“ Do not grieve your daughter, signor, with words which sound so 
harshly; she knows not who I am—she does not know my name.” 

* Well, then,” said the father, laying his hand on his sword, al 
must use means to force the declaration from you.” 

‘** Leave that to me !’’ exclaimed Salvator Rosa. drawing his sword, 
and approaching the youth. 

“ You!” said the youth— I do not fight with you!—I warn you 
for the third and last time’— 

“ Draw,” said Salvator, exasperated to the utmost. 

“ Signor !”” said Juan, drawing himself up to his full height, and 
attentively considering the painter; “you wish to know my name ; 
be it so!’ With these words he approached Salvator, and whispered 
two words in his ear. They were scarcely articulated when the pain- 
ter let his sword fall upon the floor. 

“ I command you not to disclose to any living soul what you have 
here heard and seen,” continued the youth in aloud and earnest tone. 
“ If one word escape your lips the dungeons of Fort San Elmo will 
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be your punishment. And now leave this house immediately, and go 
on board the brigantine Salamander, which puts off this very even- 
ing for Civita Vecchia. Previous to sailing you will receive a paper, 
which will guarantee you from all persecution in Rome, and through 
which you will obtain the Holy Father's pardon of your past im- 
prudenc e. 

The tone of voice in which these words were uttered was so de- 
cisive, so imperious, that there was no room left to doubt whether or 
not the speaker possessed the right to make use of them. Salvator 
ventured no reply, but left the pavilion, humbled and confused. Ribera 
himself stood for some moments in perfect astonishment ; but he re- 
collected himself, and passion found vent in language. 

« Your rank, signor, may possibly entitle you to act thus towards ; 
man whose previous imprudence has exposed him to the displeasure 
of the state; but I must still be convinced that this right extends to 
me, whose only imprudence, at least the only one of which you can 
accuse him, Is, that he unsuspectingly opened his house to you, and 
received you into his family with open arms; and I would fain ask 
what is to protect you from the vengeance of the deeply-aggrieved 
father, the Spanish nobleman, whose daughter it Was your purpose to 
have seduced ? Under existing circumstances, caballero, and as the 
only means left me of obtaining satisfaction, I must insist on your ap- 
pointing the place and hour where we may the more undisturbedly 
measure swords, and put the strength of our arms to the trial.” 

“In the name of the blessed Virgin, what is it you propose r” ex- 
claimed Rosa, seizing her father’s hand. “If there be any one cul- 
pable, it is I, and I alone! It was I who encouraged his addresses ; 
I loved him first; he is innocent—fully innocent !” 

‘‘ He introduced himself into my house in disguise, and with dis- 
honourable intentions ;—this demands satisfaction !’’ exclaimed Ribera, 
wild with passion. “ Does it please you, signor, to appoint the ren- 
dezvous I spoke of ?” 

“71 cannot lift up my sword against you,” replied the youth; “and 
were | really guilty of the crime you accuse me of, there are consi- 
derations which I owe myself—your station—which render such a 
step impossible! Seunor,” continued he, after a short pause, “ to-day 
I cannot inform you of my real name and rank, but you shall soon 
know both; all that I can disclose to you to-day is little more than I 
have already said. My purpose in visiting your house was originally 
no other than the wish to perfect myself in your art. You will per- 
haps say, I might have attained this end by availing myself of your 
services in my own house ; but certain reasons rendered this imprac- 
ticable ; and then I feared, when you once knew my rank, you would 
no longer treat me as one of your pupils, which it was my earnest 
wish to be. I loved your daughter as soon as [ became more nearly 
acquainted with her, but as I could entertain no hopes of a union, I 
should have concealed, endeavoured to suppress, my feelings, had I 
not perceived that I was, in return, the object of her affections. Do 
not condemn too hastily the youthful heart; there are times and sea- 
sons when it is incapable of quiet reflection. It was wrong in me to 
disclose the state of my feelings to your daughter ; but I assure you, 
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on my honour, that I immediately endeavoured to remove the obstacles 
which threatened to impede the consummation of our wishes. With- 
out making any circumstantial disclosures of these obstacles to your 
daughter, I have not for one moment concealed them, and within a 
few days I hope I shall be enabled to speak with more decision upon 
the matter.”’ : 

“ More decision !” exclaimed Ribera, with exasperation. “Demonio! 
what do you mean by more decision? Are you the Grand Mogul, 
that you think it depends upon your decision alone whether you be- 
come my son-in-law or not? You think, perhaps, you do Rosa Maria 
a great honour by taking her to your wife; but let me tell you, good 
sir, I am a nobleman of Valencia, and the King of Spain himself hawh 
not nobler blood in his veins, though he has more money in his pocket. 
Hell and the devil ! More decision, forsooth! Look you, sennor, if 
there be any one here who has the right to speak with decision, me- 
thinks that person am I. You are a courtier ;—be it so—lI will not 
gainsay it—but you must know I don’t care a rush about it; it is all 
the same to me whether you be chamberlain to the prince, or his 
private secretary; whether you have bought yourself some high- 
sounding Castilian title, or are in possession of the cap of a grandee ; 
let you be all these together, there is another title to which I know 
you have as just a claim, and that is—a braggart! Do you under- 
stand me? What you have just now thought proper to communicate 
is nothing but a lie, with which you seek to stop my mouth, as you 
have done that of honest Salvator Rosa. But you must know, with 
me you have got another man to deal with. I am not to be fooled! 
I demand instant satisfaction! The morn is just rising, and we need 
not go far to find a fitting place.” 

* 1 cannot—I will not lift up my sword against you,”’ replied the 
youth, with the same tone of composure. “J will not lift up sword 
against the father of Rosa—against the silver-haired old man, the es- 
teemed artist, even if I had no other reasons to prevent me.” 

“Then you are a coward, sennor!”’ vociferated Ribera, drawing 
his sword, 

“Father! dearest father! be not too hasty! Thy sword dares 
not touch him; sooner shall it pierce my own bosom!" exclaimed 
Rosa, throwing her arms around her father. 

“Stand back, thou worthless, thou unnatural girl!” cried Ribera, 
casting her from him with indignation. ‘ Draw, sennor! draw and 
defend yourself!” 

“ T will not lift up my sword against you,” replied the young man. 
“Consider, sennor, added he, in a collected tone—* consider, your 
sword is still red with the life's blood of your own father-in-law ; your 
own wife sank, brokenhearted, into the grave ;—will you force me 





to imitate your example? Will you dig the grave for your own 
daughter ?” 

Ribera’s hand fell as if paralysed. He stood for some moments 
speechless and motionless, and then pointed towards the door. 

“ Thou wilt soon hear from me, or we meet again,” cried Juan, 
pressed the maiden to his bosom, and hastened out of the pavilion. 
Rosa burst into tears, and threw herself into the arms of her father. 
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Some days after the event above described, Ribera and _ his 
daughter were alone in the garden pavilion. 

“T tell thee, thou silly maiden --what I have already told thee some 
twenty times—he is a liar, a braggart, thy Juan de Armillo!” ex- 
claimed the old man, with his wonted vehemence. “ I have made due 
inquiries; there is not a single courtier who occupies himself with 
painting, or who understands anything about it worth speaking of. 
The fellow, I repeat it, is an adventurer, and his rank and station, of 
which he boasted, are nothing but fiction—a parcel of empty words— 
nothing else!” 

Rosa shook her head. ‘ An adventurer!” said she. “ Look at his 
open, his honest countenance, his bright, his beaming eye—”’ 

“T have seen gallows-birds enough hung at Valencia with counte- 
nances and eyes just as handsome, as honest, and as beaming as his— 
and yet they were pickpockets, robbers, and murderers. But enough 
of the present. To-morrow the prince returns,” added he, after a 
short pause, “and the steps which I purpose taking will effectually 
open all our eyes. The people speak so much of the intelligence, the 
love of justice of the young gentleman ;—we shall see whether he 
prove himself so towards me. I shall endeavour to procure an au- 
dience, and shall make his highness acquainted with the gross in- 
justice which has been done me, shall prove Zampieri’s accusation 
to be groundless, and that I have been most causelessly banished from 
court; at the same time, be assured, Rosa, I shall not omit to 
make mention of this Juan de Armillo.” 

* And to gain what end, father ?”” Suppose Juan be—what is al- 
together impossible —what you term him, an adventurer, do you sup- 
pose the prince will assist you in discovering who and where he is ? 
Would you accuse a man of whose very name you are ignorant?” 

«J shall complain of the injustice which has been done me by the 
viceroy; that I have been insulted, and that, on that very account, 
every contemptible fellow makes no scruple to add his insult to that 
which a court has heaped upon me. I do not expect that the prince 
will be able to discover who my gentleman is, but I shall be able to 
do it—of that I give you my most solemn assurance ; and when I have 
succeeded, | fancy the prince cannot hesitate to aw ard him a month's 
quarters or so in the Fort San Elmo, or in one of the Presidias at 
Ceuta or Melilla;—an adventurer, who had the impudence to pass 
himself off as being one of his suite. Methinks ¢Aés he cannot refuse, 
were it but to punish him for the insult done to himself.” 

* Believe me, dearest father, should Juan ever have the misfortune 
to suffer the imprisonment you allude to, it will never be from any 
deceit he has practised upon others. Do you think, were he an ad- 
venturer, would his w ords have had such an instantaneous effect upon 
Signor Salvator Rosa?” 

“Why, that’s nothing but some well-concerted plan—a cunningly- 
devised scheme, which has succeeded better than he had any reason 
to expect. Salvator knew that he was not included in the amnesty, 
he was afraid of being betrayed, and thus suffered himself to be bam- 
boozled. But be this as it may, the prince shall hear of it. He shall 
be told how I have been treated—I, whose reputation as an artist is 
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not confined to Naples alone—I, Jose Ribera, called ‘ el Espagnol’ — 
who am still a match for many of my more favoured contemporaries, 
and, above all, who can produce what the dastardly Zampieri and the 
little Dominichino, about whom such a fuss is made, never have and 
never will! Yes, girl, I tell thee he shall hear of it; and, what is 
more, he shall hear of it from thy own lips!” 

‘From me, father ?” 

“ Yes, from thee. Has not thy honour been tarnished? Has he 
not spoken to thee of marriage? Canst thou deny it? Have I not 
myself heard him speak about it? Ribera’s daughter must be ad- 
dressed in such language by him alone who is able to fulfil what he 
promises. ‘To make such an offer dependent upon his own option to 
retreat when he pleases, is an insult which can be redeemed by the 
sword or the verdict of the law alone. ‘Thou wilt therefore accom- 
pany me, and make thy complaint in person.” 

“What! I complain of Juan? Never! never!” exclaimed Rosa. 

“ Then I will do it in thy name, and thou shalt confirm the grounds 
of my complaint. Juan de Armillo, or whatever may be the adven- 
turer’s name, has filled thy head with love and a promise of marriage— 
has held the latter out to thee as a bait to betray, to deceive thee ;— 
this, I say, demands satisfaction ; if I cannot procure it with my sword, 
I will seek it from the law !” 

Ribera’s strain of recrimination was suddenly cut short by the en- 
trance of a servant, who came to inform him that a gentleman of rank, 
to judge from the St. Jago cross which adorned his breast, who refused 
to give his name, and who said he was a Spanish painter, was desirous 
of an interview with Signor Ribera. 

* Conduct him hither,” said Ribera, after a moment’s consideration. 
‘* Demonio!"’ added he, when the servant had left the room, ‘is it 
now-a-days the fashion for vagabondizing daubers of all grades to 
roam about the country with crosses and chains dangling to their 
breasts, that they may with greater facility impose upon honest and 
unsuspecting people? Some such marquis er principe in disguise 
this fellow will most likely turn out—perhaps the Emperor of Samar- 
cand or Monomolapa himself! It’s enough to drive one beyond all 
patience !” 

Ribera had scarcely vented his ill-humour upon strolling painters 
in general, and upon the one whose acquaintance he was now, xolens 
volens, to make in particular, when the door opened, and a tall and 
handsome man, whose strongly-marked features bespoke his country, 
and in whose eye and whole appearance nobility of soul was ex- 
pressed, entered the room. 

‘‘Am | in the presence of the celebrated Ribera, called Spagno- 
lettor”’ asked the stranger, with a courteous but dignified obeisance 
to father and daughter. 

“Celebrated? Um! It is an epithet of a very ambiguous 
meaning,” replied Ribera, whose ill-humour was not to be appeased 
on so short a notice, and with so doubtful a compliment. ‘ There 
are many who look upon themselves as entitled to this epithet, whose 
very existence is unknown to all beyond their relatives and nearest 
friends. Celebrity, now-a-days, is looked for and sought after in the 
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outward man ;—the party-coloured vest more frequently confers the 
title than the intrinsic merit. As for Ribera, the man whose name 
you mentioned, he is nothing but a plain old man, and, besides this,” 
added he, with a contemptuous sneer, “at present in disgrace at the 
viceregal court. Fools, it is true, have nicknamed me Spagnoletto ; 
my real name is Jose Ribera el Espagnol ; —and now let me ask the 
object which procured me the honour of this visit ?”’ 

The stranger seemed somewhat surprised at this extraordinary re- 
ception, but he immediately collected himself, and replied, with a 
benevolent smile, “ The object of my visit was no other than to intros 
duce myself to your acquaintance as a brother of your noble art; but 
the severity of your tone induces me to apprehend that you will 
scarcely receive me as such ;—permit me, then, to term my self but a 
lover—a passionate admirer of your art —”’ 

‘A lover of art!” interrupted Ribera. “Do you know that the 
acknowledged members of this class exceed in numbers the very 
devils in hell? We meet them in every shape and form !” 

“You asked me my station and name,’ replied the stranger, after 
a pause. ‘My name is Silon, and I am major-domus to the King 
of Spain.” 

Ribera cast a suspicious look at the speaker; but his dignified 
manner and quiet deportment soon undeceived him; he felt that 
he had said too much. 

“T look upon it as no little honour, signor, said he, bowing, “ that 
you have sought me out in my disgrace, and must apologize for any 
inconsiderate expression which has escaped me. You should have an- 
nounced yourself as a painter and—” 

“Whether there be about me more of the major-domus or the 
painter, you yourself, Don Jose, shall eventually decide,” interrupted 
the stranger, smiling. ‘1 have given orders for some sketches and 
designs to be sent after me, which I shall take the liberty of showing 
you. But allow me, in the mean time, to look at these pictures with 
which your room is adorned, all of which, I see, are by you or your 
scholars.” 

The stranger examined the pictures with the eye of a connoisseur, 
and his ae were so judici ious, frequently so complimentary 
to the talents of Ribera, that the good-humour of the painter in- 
creased rapidly. Although he pr aised the paintings of Ribera the 
most, and devoted to shese the greatest attention, he still bestowed a 
most careful examination upon the productions of Luca Giordano, and 
then, addressing Ribera, said, 

“Sennor, this youth is a perfect master of the noble art he 
professes; you must indeed be happy in having such a_ pupil. 
I know but one of the young painters at present living who 
can equal him—-in one particular he perhaps excels him ;—it is a 
young Sevillian called Murillo. He is not so adept in imitating the 
style of the most opposite painters as is your Luca, but he can do 
what no one can imitate. He himself paints in three different styles ; 
he excels in the low, the comic scenes, as well as in the highly 
poetical. When he represents a harlequin or a beggar, he adopts a 
style which I term the cold; when he paints the holy transports of 
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the saints, he avails him of a style I call the warm ; in Annuncia- 
tions and Ascensions his style is something quite different—it is almost 
impossible to express it with words.” 

“Why, according to your account, your Murillo must be a perfect 
conjuror,” said Ribera, in a tone which was indicative of incredulity 
on his part. But tell me, sennor, who is the maestro who has 
brought this genius to such a state of perfection r= 

“The maestro? Why, as regards that matter, his merits are not 
so very great,” said the stranger, smiling. * Posterity will forget his 
name in that of the pupil. This maestro am I. 

“You!” exclaimed Ribera, taken by surprise. ‘“ Did you not say 
you were major-domus to the king ?” 

“TI said nothing but the truth,” replied the former. ‘ Is there any 
thing particularly strange in the union of art and rank ?” ; 

« Yes, sennor, in my opinion very strange ; and, generally speaking, 
the merits of the man who unites both in his own person are of no 
very extraordinary nature.” 

“ Why, I don’t know but that se may be right in many cases,” 
replied the stranger. “But,” added he, looking out of the window, 
“yonder comes the friend I expected ; I will show you a few paintings, 
and, amongst others, three of Murillo’s ; you will then be able to judge 
yourself.” 

The door opened, and a man with an unusually large portfolio 
under his arm entered the room. His curly hair and thick lips, to say 
nothing of the more than ordinary swarthiness of his complexion, be- 
spoke him a mulatto. 

“Your honour, I trust, will excuse my coming so late,” said he, 
addressing the stranger; “but the fact is, I could not for some time 
find out the house of Sennor Ribera.” 

** Another painter !” said the stranger, pointing to the new comer. 
* You shall learn his name when you have seen some of his produc- 
tions. It seems one must act with some degree of prudential caution 
with you Neapolitan painters—excuse me for calling you so; you 
seem to have adopted the symbolium of St. Thomas—/rst see, and 
then believe !” 

The portfolio was now opened. The stranger took out three pic- 
tures; one represented a fruit-woman, counting the profits of her 
marketings; the second a beautiful group of children, Jesus and 
Johannes embracing ; the third, St. Bernhard appearing to Jesus. 

“ Look you,” said the stranger, ‘‘in these three pictures of Murillo 
you see examples of the three styles I spoke of” 

No sooner had Ribera cast his eye upon the paintings, than he 
broke out into an expression of surprise. 

“ Your Murillo is a very devil of a painter!” exclaimed he. “ Just 
look at the old woman there, how she lets the copper ochavas slip 
through her bony fingers ; she has just found a customer for her last 
orange, and her throat seems quite dry and parched from her repeated 
cry of * Narangas /'—at least, to look at her open mouth, you would 
immediately draw this conclusion ; and here—Rosa, look here, git! !— 
can one possibly conceive two more beautiful, more lovely children 
than these? What mildness in the face of the infant Saviour! What 
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a beautiful idea his holding the shell filled with water to the lips of 
his little friend! Superb! most beautiful! But as to ‘ Bernhard,’ 
sennor—why, that excels them both—that’s what I call painting ! 
Do but look at the child;—that’s not playing—that’s thinking ! 
What sublimity in the attitude! what nobility in the features! and 
then in the eye—this proud, this penetrating look—is expressed that 
which I term the grand thought !” 

* You are right,” replied the stranger. “I have no doubt but that 
Murillo, in course of time, will be accounted one of the greatest 
masters of his art.” 

“‘ But now let us see something of your own,” exclaimed Ribera, 
with enthusiasm ; “I am curious to see something of the master 
who has instructed such a scholar.’ 

“ Allow me, beforehand, to show you a production of my friend,” 
said the stranger, pointing to the mulatto. 

“« My gracious master !” said the latter, pressing up to the speaker, 
and offering to kiss his hand. 

“ Pshaw! Juan, pshaw!” said he, withdrawing his hand. “ Have 
I not repeatedly told thee that art acknowledges no other distinctions 
in rank than those which she herself prescribes ? Look you, sennor,” 
added he, taking out a picture from the portfolio, “ Here is the Holy 
Virgin of Guadaloupe, a production to which my friend, who once 
had the misfortune to be a slave, owes his liberty. Is it not well 
executed ? and more particularly, when you consider that he was his 
own master ; he did not consult me till long after this was finished.” 

“ Beautiful! very beautiful!” said Ribera, looking at the picture 
with the eye of a true connoisseur. “The colouring and design are 
very good; the devotion in the features of the devotee masterly ex- 
pressed ; a little more sublimity in the features of the Virgin herself 
would, methinks, be an improvement; but, for all that, it is masterly 
executed.” 

The dark eyes of the mulatto, in which the most lively expression 
of joy was visible, were fixed upon Ribera during these words. 

“ As you are resolved on seeing something of my own composition,” 
said the stranger, after some time, taking two paintings from the 
portfolio, “ I will comply with your request, although I can show you, 
I am sorry to say, but a few inconsiderable sketches of larger paintings. 
You won't find any great worth in them, but still, 1 am desirous to 
hear your opinion on the grouping, which I must say, without any 
affectation, does not please me. This,” added he, unfolding a picture, 
“is the representation of the Surrender of Breda—what my friends 
have called * £lCuadro de las lanzas.’ The subject, you see, is very 
simple. The commander of the Netherlands is on the point of giving 
up the keys of the fortification to General Spinola. To the left are 
the Netherlanders, to the right the Spaniards; I must say, the 
grouping does not altogether satisfy me.” 

“ Not satisfy you, man!” exclaimed Ribera. ‘‘ Why, what, in the 
devil's name, does satisfy you then? You a major-domus? Nay, 
nay; don’t think to impose upon me. When courtiers begin to paint 
in this manner, why we may burn our brushes, that’s all—it's all up 
with our profession! What boldness! How came you to hit upon 
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the idea of separating the two armies by an empty space alone ?—a 
long line of light and air, and nothing more! ‘The idea is new—do 
you know that? Another would have puzzled his brain to no pur- 
pose about it, but you—and you a major-domus, forsooth | Rosa, do 
but look, girl ;—look at the Netherlanders, the broad-faced fellows, 
with their light-coloured hair ; and on the other side our yellow-faced, 
grave-looking Spaniards. What nature! what truth ! And there 
the hero Spinola ;—he has just dismounted from his horse to receive 
the conquered enemy—he is complimenting them on their noble de- 
fence. Nobility, benevolence, grace—all, all masterly, most masterly 
expressed! Go to, sennor major-domus—you want to make a fool of 
me—you are an artist — a thorough artist, and that I will maintain !” 

“Twill not dispute the point with you,” said the stranger, smiling. 
“ But look you—here is another of a different character—a small 
copy of a large work, which I must request you to accept from me 
as a keepsake. You see, 1 had the order to paint the Infanta Mar- 
garethe —I proposed to represent the whole scene of the ceremony. 
Look you, it took place in one of the galleries of the palace. ‘There 
I am, you see, with my pallet in my hand, standing before my easel, 
the Infanta opposite to me, whom the two dwarfs, Nicolas Perlusano 
and Maria Barbola, are endeavouring to amuse by playing with a large 
dog. The two figures which you see in the glass indicate that the 
king with his royal consort are present at the sitting.” 

“Signor!” exclaimed Ribera, in perfect ecstasy; ‘this picture 
you intend for me? Do you know the worth of the treasure you give 
away? You call it but the copy of a larger picture; but if I might 
be allowed to choose between the two, I fancy I should fix upon the 
copy. How splendidly, how correctly the whole is executed! The 
objects, the figures, the very atmosphere which surrounds them, have 
life—and then the light, the proportion! it is scarcely credible 
that one hand alone can have produced the whole.” 

“ True,” said the painter, “ you are right; two artists worked at 
the larger picture.” 

“Did I not say so?” exclaimed Ribera; “I was sure it must 
be so !”’ 

ss But what the one did was very little,” replied the other. « When 
the picture was finished, I asked his majesty whether he thought 
there was anything wanting ; upon which he took the brush from my 
hands, and painted on the breast of the figure which represented me 
the cross of St. Jago.” 

“You are Velasquez !” vociferated Ribera, and no longer able to 
suppress his joy, threw himself into his arms. “Ah, pardon me! 
pardon me !” exclaimed he ; “I am very importunate—very bold —but, 
I am also a painter!” and with these words the old man’s eyes filled 
with tears.” 

“Ttaly, Spain—nay, the whole of Europe will bear testimony to 
this truth,” said Velasquez, returning the embrace; ‘but there is 
another here to whom you must hold out the hand of friendship—he 
is deserving of it—it is my friend, Juan Pareja, an artist of no incon- 
siderable merit.” 


“ Willingly—from the bottom of my soul!” exclaimed Ribera, 
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shaking the mulatto’s hand. “ You have wound a wreath of laurels 
round the hands which once wore chains! But tell me, noble Ve- 
lasquez, why did you not at once say who you were? What was your 
object in wishing to pass yourself off for a major-domus ? You must 
know I have a pique against all courtiers, and as ——” 

“T have told you no more than what is literally true; I am his 
majesty’s major-domus,” interrupted Velasquez. “ The nobility of my 
birth entitles me to fill the office, to which his majesty was graciously 
pleased to appoint me. You must know I am now here at the express 
order of the king; but as the prince does not return till to-morrow, | 
availed myself of the few leisure hours this opportunity afforded me 
in procuring myself the pleasure of your acquaintance.” 

“ You are sent to the prince ?”’ asked Ribera, and a sudden thought 
seemed to strike him. You most likely know his more immediate 
attendants ; have you ever heard of a rascally adventurer, who has 
given me cause for vexation, more than I can tell you, and whom, as 
yet, I have not been able to find out—a certain Juan de Armillo ?” 

“To be sure I do,” rejoined Velasquez with a smile, and casting 
his eye, as if by chance, upon Rosa, whose cheek was diffused with 
blushes. “To be sure I know him, he is a pupil of mine, but no ad- 
venturer, as you call him.” 

* Do you hear, father?” exclaimed the maiden; “he is no adven- 
turer! Did I not tell thee I was sure he was no adventurer ?” 

“It may be,” answered Ribera; “ but the other part of his tale is 
still false, and I doubt not I shall be able to prove it.” 

“ Have you any complaint to urge against him?” asked Velasquez. 

“ Complaint !—that I have, and one of no light a nature; he has 
completely turned my poor girl’s head, prated to her about marriage, 
and the like, passed himself off upon me as a painter, and as soon as 
I get to know him better, and discover his baseness, he makes off, 
like the cat from the hen-roost. Morte de Dio! but he does not 
know the old Ribera. I will be revenged upon him yet, and that 
before he thinks of it. But that’s a concern of my own, and I will 
not trouble you with it. There's one request still, Velasquez, I should 
wish to make you, if you would not take it amiss.” 

“ And what is it? speak openly—if I can serve you, be assured I 
shall be most happy.” 

“ Why, I scarcely venture, but yet, it must be. You are a man of 
celebrity, and a man of rank and influence into the bargain; you know 
the prince—could you not procure me an audience ?—me and my 
daughter ?” 

“ An audience for me? Good heavens! father, what is it you pur- 
pose ?” exclaimed the maiden. 

«Thou shalt bring forward thy complaint against Juan de Armillo, 
for the insult he has put upon thee. Thy maiden honour has been 
violated by the proposal which he now tacitly denies having made, and 
my honour is also wounded, and I shall humbly urge his highness to 
vive orders that the fellow meets me, man to man, as is right and 
fitting. Besides, I have another reason for desiring to have an audi- 
ence of the prince; I have been slandered and unjustly banished 


from court, and am naturally desirous to justify myself. Zampieri, 
G2 
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who has the heart of an arrant coward, stigmatizes me as the pro- 
moter of the insult which the young painters did him, and the vice- 
king believes him. But it is a cursed lie—I am mnocent— although 
I do not, and never have concealed my dislike of the little Domeni- 
chino. I shall tell this to the prince, and maintain the truth of my 
assertion on the honour of a Spanish hidalgo! I fancy he will do 
me justice.” . : 

“That he most certainly will—most assuredly !” observed Velas- 
quez, visibly affected at Ribera’s disclosure. 

«“ And may I then hope that you will procure me an audience ?” 
asked Ribera. 

“ You may—to morrow—as soon as ever the prince arrives; but 
with one condition,” replied Velasquez. 

“Yes, yes—I know what you mean—you take me for a hot-headed 
old fellow, and you think I might perhaps be induced to violate the 
respect " 

“By no means, my worthy friend; the condition to which I allude 
is of an entirely different nature, somewhat strange, you will say.” 

“ Well, what is it then ?”’ 

« That you permit me to have five minutes’ private conference with 
your daughter, and question neither she nor me as to the nature of 
our discourse. I hope you have so much confidence in me as—nay, 
you may remain in the apartment, if you please.” 

“Dio! What do you take me for, sennor?”’ exclaimed Ribera. 
But,” added he, shaking his head, “after all, it is a most singular 
condition.” 

« That it is a useful one, rest perfectly assured,” replied Velasquez ; 
“useful both to you and your daughter.” 

“ Well, then, speak with her as long as it pleases you,” rejoined Ri- 
bera; “and let us, sennor Juan Pareja, take a turn meanwhile in my 
atelier; I will show you a picture at which Luca Giordano is now 
working.” 

‘“‘ Sennora,” said Velasquez, in a gentle and encouraging tone, when 
the two had left the apartment; “be not angry with me, gentle 
maiden, if I touch upon a chord which vibrates through your inmost 
heart. I do it for your advantage—for your eventual happiness. | 
shall put some questions to you, which I must entreat you to answer 
as truly and as unreservedly as were they put to you in the confes- 
sional. But that you may not think it extraordinary and impertinent 
that I, the stranger, consider myself entitled to put these questions, 
I must previously inform you that I am acting in the name of our 
mutual sovereign.” 

“In the name of the Holy Virgin!” exclaimed the maiden ter- 
rified, ** what does this imply ? what have I done ?” 

“Nothing wrong—of that I am convinced beforehand. Dismiss 
your apprehensions,’ added he, leading her to a chair. “ The first 
question I have to put, sennora, is this: do you know the real name 
and rank of the youth you call Juan de Armillo ?’ 

“IT know him only under this name; he said he was a writer in the 
service of the prince. It was but the day before he left me that he 
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undeceived me on this point, but without making any further disclo- 
sure than that he was a man of rank.” 

“Did he promise to marry you?” asked Velasquez, in an earnest 

tone. 
“ Never!” replied Rosa with emphasis. “Never! It is true, 
when my father discovered how matters stood between us, he said 
something which might bear some such interpretation ; but he never 
said anything of the kind to me alone.”’ 

“‘ Sennora !” said Velasquez, looking earnestly at the maiden, “ Juan 
de Armillo can never marry you. Insurmountable obstacles make 
such a union impossible. Did you ever picture to yourself the pos- 
sibility of becoming his betrothed—his wife ?” 

“ Never, never!” exclaimed Rosa. ‘ There was a voice within 
me, which kept continually whispering that such could never be the 
case — that so happy I should never be.” 

“ This voice has spoken but too truly,” said Velasquez. “ Juan can 
never be thine. You must resolve on never seeing him again—it is 
the wish of our sovereign.” 

“ What!” exclaimed Rosa, in great anxiety, “ does the king know ?” 

‘“* He knows all, lovely maiden, and was displeased that matters had 
gone so far. The king, who does not know you—your virtues—your 
moral worth, thought you some artful girl, who had availed yourself 
of your powers of fascination to entrap the young man into a union 
beneath his rank. Without the intervention of a third person—I 
need not mention his name—the result might have been unpleasant— 
serious to both you and your father.” 

‘‘] an artful girl! I entrap Juan into a union beneath his rank !” 
exclaimed Rosa, wringing her hands in an agony of grief. “ Yes, 
sennor,” added she, after some pause, “ my father was right, but— 
my maiden honour has been wounded, and this injury must, and shall, 
even at the price of my life, be redressed. That which I yesterday 
looked upon as impossible—that, which at any other time would have 
driven me almost to distraction-- that I will do, voluntarily do, to- 
morrow. I will never see Juan again!” She burst into tears, and 
covered her face with her hands. Velasquez was deeply affected. 

‘¢ You are one of those noble souls who think first of honour, and 
then of happiness. I expected no less from you, from the first 
moment I saw you. As I now find you what I then thought you 
were, and as Juan described you, I am sure I may venture—nay, for 
the young man’s peace of mind I must venture, to request you, to 
urge you, to do that which only those like you could do. You must 
see Juan once more; he must hear from your own lips that you 


resign him.” 
“© God!” ejaculated Rosa; “no, that is too much —I cannot—I 


cannot |” 
. . ” 4 
“It must be so, noble maiden—it must be so!” said Velasquez, 


compassionately. I cannot take this bitter cup from you. I must 


entreat you to swallow its contents, and voluntarily. I could whisper 
two words into your ear, and you would immediately submit to the 
necessity, which you will but too soon perceive ; but I will not—I will 
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rather dispel any doubt which another might entertain of the purity 
of your soul, and procure for you the best indemnification I can for 
the loss you must sustain—if indeed indemnification can be made 
when all is lost—and therefore it is I only say: what I urge is for your 
welfare—for Juan's welfare. Will you grant me my request © 

“ For Juan's welfare !” exclaimed Rosa, brightening up, though her 
tears bedewed her cheeks. ‘Well, then, be it so! I will see him 
once more, and resign him.” 

“ May God strengthen you in this resolve, sennora ! To induce 
you to this step was the object of my journey from Madrid to Naples. 
I undertook the painful task, because it would otherwise have been 
entrusted to another person who would have been less tender in its 
performance, and who would have increased by unkindness the sorrow 
which even I cannot spare you. To-morrow at this hour you will be 
able to judge whether or not I have spoken and acted with truth and 
sincerity. To make you as happy as you deserve, and as I most wil- 
lingly would, lies, alas! not in my power.” Saying these words he 
pressed the hand of the maiden to his lips, and both left the pavilion, 


Towards the evening of the following day Velasquez, Ribera, and 
Maria Rosa, proceeded towards the royal palace of Naples. The 
countenance of the maiden was pale, and her eye dejected. The 
soldiers on duty before the gates paid them every possible respect; 
their leader wore the St. Jago cross, and this was the safest passport. 
After passing through several corridors and halls, they at last en- 
tered a saloon, in which, beside the officers on duty, several cour- 
tiers were assembled. One of them, with the Calatrava cross sus- 
pended from his breast, hastened up to Velasquez. 

“ His highness is expecting you,” said he, taking and pressing his 
hand with the sincerity of a friend, at the same time casting a look 
of curiosity at Rosa. 

“Is he composed ?” asked Velasquez in an under tone. 

“ He is, and bears his fate with resignation,” replied the other. 

“ Have the goodness to inform him that I am here.” 

After a few minutes he returned, and pointed to an open door. 
They passed through two splendidly decorated apartments, and 
entered the third. It was a noble room, and the rays of the setting 
sun fell through the red silk curtains, and shed a magic light upon 
the pictures, with which the walls were profusely hung. 

“ His royal highness,”’ said Velasquez to Ribera, motioning towards 
a window in the recess of which was standing a young man, dressed 
in black, who, upon the sound of voices, suddenly turned round and 
advanced towards them. 

“Your royal highness will pardon my boldness,” commenced Ri- 
a with a reverential obeisance, “in appearing before you to com- 
plain 





An exclamation of surprise and terror from Rosa interrupted the 
speaker, and caused him to raise his eyes from the floor. 
“What! Juan de Armillo!”’ faltered he, aghast. 
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“And Juan of Austria are one and the same person !” interrupted 
the youth ina melancholy tone of voice. “ Yes, good maestro, you 
have just reason to complain of me; but Velasquez will bear me 
witness that I intended, honourably intended, to make good my error.” 

“That I will—that I must,” rejoined Valesquez. “ And though I 
was the bearer of sad, the saddest tidings, I am still enabled, when | 
return to Madrid, to maintain, in the presence of our sovereign, that 
Rosa Ribera is one of the noblest, the purest of maidens, and that 
your highness could love but one like her, to the extent you have 
loved. My friend,” added he, turning to Ribera, “now learn the 
true state of affairs—true, upon the honour of a Spanish nobleman. 
As soon as his royal highness was convinced that his affection was re- 

ciprocated, he addressed himself to his father, and requested his 
consent to his union. The king considered the request as proceeding 
from a momentary ebullition of passion, youthful precipitancy, and 
refused his consent without entering further into the reasons which 
influenced him; but upon a repetition of the request on the part of 
his highness, his majesty was induced to believe that the whole plan 
was a “design laid by you and your daughter, for the purpose of gain- 
ing over his son into your hi ands, and under this impression the order 
for your arrest was made out. Fortunately his majesty was pleased 
to speak with me upon the subject; I threw myselt at his feet, and 
endeavoured to appease his anger. 1 told him that the prince, whose 
character I had deeply studied, and whose disposition I well knew, 
would, I felt convinced, bestow his affections upon no unworthy object, 
and did not rise till his majesty empowered me to set out for Naples, 
and examine into the truth of the matter. Willingly, as I would 
have contributed all in my power to induce the king to have con- 
sented to a union of his son w ith Rosa, I saw the impossibility of such 
a step, inasmuch as the prince's hand had already been disposed of, 
All I could effect was, in case I could, upon my return, assure him, on 
my word of honour, that Rosa, without knowing the rank of the 
prince, had loved him, and that she voluntarily, uninfluenced by any 
dread of the « consequences, without compulsion, and solely from a 
desire of promoting his welfare, would consent to resign him, that his 
majesty would immediately confer upon her a testimony of his royal 
favour and protection. As regards yourself, Don Jose Ribera, l am 
happy to be able to inform you, that his majesty, well knowing and 
appreciating your merits as an artist, has appointed you his royal 
court 4 pase rand custordian of the picture galleries in the palaces of 
the N ‘apolitan empire, and conferred upon you the dignity of a 
knight.” 

“QO sennor! friend!” exclaimed Ribera, “ how happy would this 
intelligence have made me; but, my daughter—my poor unfortunate 
daughter !” 

‘ Rosa, Rosa!” exclaimed the prince. ‘ No, thou noblest, thou 
best, thou loveliest of maidens! thou shalt not be unhappy !” 

The maiden collected all her strength, and raised her head. No 
father !—no, my prince!” said she. ‘1 am not unhappy—lI shall 
never be unhappy! J Aave loved /” 
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“Time will sooth your sorrow,” said Velasquez; “ it may per haps 
repay you what you now lose.” ; 

he " vepiied Rosa. “Ihave loved Juan de Armillo—lI shall 
ever love him! No king can forbid me to do this. What is it then 
I lose? His hand. I never hoped to call it mine. Do you wish me 
to resign him? Willingly—of my own accord. But, my love, that 
I cannot—that I must retain !” ) 

“ And this no king on earth can require of you,” said Velasquez, 
deeply affected. ‘“ But, sennor,” added he, “it is time that we with. 
draw—my prince, I beg vou to dismiss us.” ‘TIV OC 

“O no, no!” exclaimed Juan, overpowered by his feelings. “ Cruel 
man! every moment is precious; why would you wish to rob me of 
the few that are still left ?” SABC 

“ Because I have already outstepped my orders by bringing Rosa 
here,” replied Velasquez in a respectful tone. ‘1 did it, however, in 
the belief that I was acting for the best, and shall account to my royal 
master for the step I have taken, upon my return, And now, my 
prince, once more | must entreat you to dismiss us.” 

“ Farewell, dearest Rosa, farewell |” exclaimed Juan, falling upon 
his knees, and pressing the maiden’s hand to his lips. ‘1 don't—I 
can’t say, farewell for ever! We shall meet again.” 

“ There!” said the maiden, raising her hands and eyes to heaven. 
“On earth we shall never meet again.” 

Velasquez and Ribera led her from the apartment ; Juan rushed 
into an adjoining cabinet. 

Two days atterwards, Velasquez, with Ribera and his daughter, 
were sitting in the garden pavilion. A paleness sate upon the mai- 
den’s cheek, but she was composed; Velasquez held her hand in his. 

“If I had not come to take leave of you,” said he, “I should not 
speak with you on a subject, which is only calculated to tear open the 
wounds, to heal which we must all endeavour; but I am an instru- 
ment in the hands of my royal master, and must execute the duties 
with which I am entrusted. His majesty is desirous of manifesting 
that he is graciously disposed towards you; he makes you a present 
of the Villa St. Polycastro, near Otranto.” 

“Permit me, sennor,” replied Rosa, ‘to refuse—gratefully to 
decline his majesty’s gracious offer. My resolution is taken—I seck 
an asylum in the cloister,” 

Do not act too precipitately, sennora. Consider !” 

“IT have duly considered, and my resolution is taken—to-morrow 
I make it known to the abbess of Augustine nunnery.” 

“Rosa, dearest Rosa—be not too hasty !” exclaimed the father. 

“You know, dearest father, I have long entertained the idea, and 
nothing but my acquaintance with Juan could have made me for one 
moment deviate from it. What should I do in the world ?—the world 
which for me can be nothing more than a desert? I am still young,” 
added she, and there was a placid smile upon her lip; “ but I have 
tasted the greatest joy and the bitterest sorrow which this life can 
give. I have had enough of the world—I want no more!” She 
offered her hand to Velasquez, and left the room. 
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“God give her his peace, poor unfortunate girl !’’ said Velasquez 
folding his hands. “ Let us hope that time will assuage her grief.” 

Ribera paced up and down the room without making any obser- 
vation, now and then dashing away the big round tear which trickled 
down his cheeks. After some time he approached Velasquez and led 
him up to the Madonna picture, from which be drew the curtain, 

“IT wished to paint my Rosa as a Madonna,” said he with a trem- 
bling voice; ‘but I could never hit upon the right expression of the 
eye. You have now seen it—the look with which she spake those 
words—it will never fade from my memory.” 

Convulsed with grief, he threw himself into the arms of his friend. 
_ On the following day Velasquez embarked in a vessel bound to the 
Spanish coast ; but before he reached his native country Rosa Ribera 
had been received as novitiate in the Augustine nunnery—a year 
later she took the veil. 

Don Juan of Austria, who died in the year 1678, never forgot his 
adored Rosa. ‘Though far from her in person, his heart, his thoughts 
were continually occupied with her image. ‘The king himself publicly 
manifested his esteem, and at his instigation she was subsequently 
appointed abbess of the nunnery. 

For the information of such of our readers as are not so versed in 
the Spanish Neapolitan history, we deem it right to observe that Juan 
of Austria, the son of Philip and the actress Calderona, must not be 
mistaken for an earlier prince of the same name, the son of Charles V. 
and Barbara Blumberg. 


SONNET. 
BY MAJOR CALDER CAMPBELL. 


Turre are who pry into the paths of others 
With a mean malice, that would search for ill 
Where no ill is! There are who fain would kill 
With leprous breath of hate their human brothers, 
Because the bias of the banal will 
Is to oppress whome’er it can! Their skill 
Extends not thus to all,—and so 
For some they breathe the blasting hint of blame, 
In secret whispers poisoning men’s fame, 
And striving shadows o’er their acts to throw ! 
Such enmity falls harmless, where the foe 
Fears openly to point the honest sword ;— 
For noble minds heed not the ignoble word, 
But spurn the dastard hand that deals the hidden blow! 





























THE DERVISH LOVER. 
A STORY OF CONSTANTINOPLE, 


Zaph.— Have at thee, fiend—ah heaven ! 
W hat cloud is this’ 
‘That thwarts upon my sight? My head grows dizzy, 
My joints unloose—sure ’tis the stroke of fate : 
Mah, (aside.)\—'The poison works; then triumph Mahomet ! 
Tur Imrosror. 
Arp.—O Derival! ’tis not to be borne! Ye morualists ! 
Ye talkers! what are all your precepts now ? 
Patience! distraction! Blast the tyrant !—blast him, 
Avenging lightnings! snatch him hence, ye fiends ! 
Love! death! Moneses !—nature can no more ; 
Ruin is on her, and she sinks at once !—'TAMERLANE, 


Tue students of the college or médressé attached to the mosque of 
Santa Sophia, at Constantinople, had just finished their studies for the 
day. One of them, graver or more preoccupied than the rest, paced 
along slowly and alone through the narrow and winding streets which 
skirt the walls of the old palace of the sultans, leaving the merry- 
hearted crowd of his companions to rush with noisy mirth towards the 
“ Golden Horn,” where the padishah, Mustapha the Second—the same 
who, about the end of the seventeenth century, disputed the posses- 
sion of Hungary with the imperial troops commanded by Prince 
Eugene of Savoy—was to embark for a pleasure excursion on the 
lovely sea of Marmora. 

After having walked for a long time thus, the young softa (the 
Turkish name for scholar) suddenly stopped short at the corner of a 
narrow alley, which the overhanging roof of wood of the houses on 
either side as completely shaded as though some huge parasol had 
been extended above it, and which was at that moment silent and de- 
serted. The student leant against the angle of a wall, and, heaving 
a deep sigh, fixed his eyes intently on the jealously-barred windows 
of a house that immediately faced him. He remained for more than 
an hour in that attitude, taking no heed of the effendis who began to 
tread the pointed and uneven pavement with their sounding papoutes, 
and who, not less sad and gloomy than himself, knocked at intervals 
at a small low door, which was immediately opened to, and then closed 
after them. 

Our readers shall now know what, at that unusual hour, was taking 
place in so mysterious a house. 

On a divan, covered with black cloth, lay extended the corpse of a 
woman ; other females surrounded it, and busied themselves in pre- 
paring the senseless form for its last resting-place, with all the cere- 
monious particularities required by the Mahometan ritual. ‘The body 
had, first of all, received the funeral purifications, beginning at the 
right side, and then passing on to the back. After having rubbed the 
eight parts, which are touched during prayer with camphor, and 
crowned the head with the flowers of the khitmy, they had clothed 
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the corpse in five large perfumed veils. Amidst the tears and lamen- 
tations of tiie assembly, the deceased person was then respectfully 
laid on the bier. At this moment, a young girl of angelic beauty 
darted suddenly forward from the extremity of the chamber, throwing 
herself passionately on the sad remains which were about to disappear 
for ever from her sight, 

“ My mother ! O my mother !” she exclaimed, and wildly imprinting 
a kiss on the form of a human face which yet peered faintly through 
the thick pale mask of white veils, heaped as they were on one ano- 
ther, she staggered, and fell fainting on the floor. 

“ Gul-Bahar! Gul-Bahar !” cried the attendants, rushing to her 
assistance. ‘“ ‘Take courage! yield not so! thy mother is now one of 
the blest in paradise !” 

The young girl answered not ; a clammy moisture covered her mo- 
tionless features. She was carried into an adjoining apartment, and 
the physician of the household bound round her forehead, as an anti- 
spasmodic medicine, some verses of the Koran, whose speedy eflicacy 
he guaranteed. The completion of the funeral ceremonies was then 
proceeded with. ‘The door of the death-chamber was thrown open, 
and the friends of the family ranged themselves in order due in the 
neighbouring hall. The iman of the parish next advanced, and pro- 
nounced the four tekbirs of the funeral prayer, which ended with the 
salute of peace to the right hand and to the left, accompanied by a 
slight inclination of the head. 

The bier, lifted upon their shoulders by four of the standers-by, was 
afterwards conveyed out of the chamber. The friends of the defunct 
rushed pell mell around the corpse, in order that each might in his 
turn take the place of one of the bearers ; for it is an article of faith, 
that he who carries a dead body the space of forty steps, obtains the 
expiation of a sin of magnitude. Then the procession set forth for 
the cemetery—not with that studied slowness which we Christians 
practise, but with hurried, hasty steps, in accordance with those words 
of the prophet, “If the dead be of the number of the elect, it is good 
that he reach his destination the quickest possible ; and if he be in- 
cluded amongst the reprobate, it is equally good to free yourself from 
his contact.” 

Let us leave the funeral train to reach the place of interment with- 
out our presence, only remarking by the way, that Mussulmen do not 
expose their dead in the mosques as we do ours in our churches. 

The youthful softa, whom we left in the street in an ecstasy before 
a grated window, has not yet left his place ; however, the gloomy ex- 
pression of his countenance is changed into a sort of feverish anima- 
tion, which partakes at once both of joy and sorrow. The grate of the 

window is half raised; at the obscure extremity of an apartment 
where the light of day can scarce penetrate, the ardent eyes of the 
young man contemplate, with mute delight, the figure of a lovely girl, 
pale as a lily. She is languidly reclined on a sofa of silver brocade, 
and resembles thus an angel sleeping on a fleecy cloud. 

Gul-Bahar’s veils are fallen to the ground, unfastened from her 
head-gear ; the servants, occupied with other cares, have left her alone 
for a few brief instants; yet, short as they are, they suffice for the 
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amorous softa of the médress¢ of Santa Sophia to intoxicate himself 
with the sight of those beauteous features, lovelier far than those of 
the black-eyed houris promised by Mahomet to his elect. Yet would 
his life be the forfeit were he surprised in the midst of his guilty hap- 
piness. 

The young girl half opened her eyes ; her bosom heaved gently ; 
with her two hands she softly put on one side the long tresses of her 
silky hair, twisted as they were with threads of silver. 

“Where am 1?” she faintly murmured. “ My mother! O my 
mother! you abandon me! I am alone—alone in the world! O God! 
who now will love me?” 

“TI!” answered a trembling voice, from behind the half-opened ja- 
lousie—“I, whose only hope is in your pity, Gul-Bahar—TI, who will 
return a month hence, when you shall have had time to weep your 
mother’s death, to learn from your own lips whether you would have 
me live or die!” 

Gul-Bahar uttered a cry of alarm, and ran towards the door of her 
chamber. The same instant the grated window was hastily shut to, 
and the young softa disappeared. 

The sun had just risen, and already the public functionaries were 
at their posts in the government office, situate not far from the 
seraglio, and called the “ Palace of the Gate.” The Reis Effendi of 
Mustapha the Second, that is to say, the secretary of state for foreign 
affairs, was busily engaged transacting the duties of his situation, at 
once important and full of peril, as the lowliest of his kodjahaians. 
Standing in a respectful attitude before him, appeared the interpreter 
to the divan, he who presented to the Reis the memorials and re- 
ports which required his signature, by name Mavrocordato, by birth 
a Greek, by constitution a coward, by education a mean and supple 
villain. After having completed his morning's labours, the secretary 
of state resumed his pipe, which he had momentarily laid aside, and 
turning towards the interpreter, 

“ Well,” said he, “what news of our friend, Cara Mehemed 
Aga?” 

“ Excellenza, he this very day arrived from Moldavia, where he 
has been travelling two months, as you know, to complete the supply 
of provisions for the use of the army.” 

“Dost not think, Mavrocordato, most enlightened of the inter- 
preters to the imperial divan, that our friend Cara Mehemed is a sad 
plunderer of our sovereign’s money ?” 

* Undoubtedly, excellenza, but—we are not without our advantage 
from that fact. You understand the affairs of the empire too well to 
be deceived by any one, whatever his imperial highness, our gracious 
master, may do. This Cara Mehemed well knows, and never fails to 
make your excellency some rich present at the most seasonable time. 
You are the best of friends.” 

“Right, right—and to prove to thee how much I esteem him, | 
intend this very day to ask from him the hand of his daughter—lI, 
reis effendi to the most mighty sultan, Mustapha the Second. What 
thinkest thou of my plan ?”’ 

“Your intended father-in-law, in his quality of butcher to the 
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seraglio, has made the largest fortune in all Stamboul, and his daugh- 
ter, the youthful Gul-Bahar, is said to be both lovely and accom. 
plished.” 

“ Thou wilt understand, Mavrocordato, that whilst making my 
own fortune I don't forget thine. If he makes me a present of any 
handsome furniture, it shall be thine, in just reward for thy past ser- 
vices, and as earnest of the future. Now that the death of Hussein 
Pacha leaves the office of grand vizir open to aspiring spirits, | pur- 
pose to put in my claim, nay more, with the mufti’s help, confidently 
hope to obtain it. What man would dare to enter the ranks in oppo- 
sition to me fr 

“1 know one who would have sufficient audacity,’ murmured the 
interpreter to the Sublime Porte, as he timidly seated himself at the 
extremity of the ministerial divan, whose angle the reis effendi occu- 
pied, fingering his ebony chaplet with one hand, and with the other 
supporting a long pipe of jasmine wood. 

‘Whom meanest thou ?” asked the minister. 

“A man who might with one blow level to the dust both your 
fortune and my own, excellenza—did not his duty and our good star 
keep him at this eventful moment at the extremity of the empire— 
a man equally terrible to the enemies of the state as his own private 
ones, who, twice condemned to death, bas managed twice to impart 
new life and vigour to his name and fortune by the blood of Germans 
and Poles, like a tree, whose root some bright stream nourishes—a 
man who r 

“You mean Daltaban Mustapha Pacha,” cried the reis effendi, 
agitated by a convulsive movement, which was near breaking the 
amber mouth-piece of his pipe between his teeth. “ Yes, he is a 
terrible man. Old age, ‘tis said, has robbed him of none of his as- 
tounding strength—his savage energy. My father has often spoke to 
me of both. He sprung from the ranks. He first of all served as a 
simple janissary under the banner of the great vizir Kioprouli 
Ahmed Pacha, and became, under that of Araboji Ali Pacha, aga 
of that same formidable body. Then, I’ve been told, he used to 
amuse himself by traversing the streets of Stamboul in disguise, fol- 
lowed by his executioners, and fell like the dreaded thunderbolt on 
the guilty parties, whom he seized, yet reeking from the commission 
of crime. His sirname of Daltaban was given to him owing to 
these mysterious executions. Daltaban, that is to say ‘dusty foot,’ 
a man who walks without shoes, noiselessly.” 

‘In Moldavia,” resumed the interpreter to the Porte, “ he made 
head against the Poles for four whole years with but a handful of 
men. In Asia he re-established order and discipline, overthrew re- 
bellion the most dangerous. In Bosnia he got revoked for the first 
time asentence of death which had been passed against him. RKe- 
cently, in his government of Bagdad, you but too well know, excel- 
lenza, he has again escaped with ‘his life from a capital charge we had 
brought against him with all the skill and labour possible. Should he 
ever return ) 

«“ We should be lost,” interrupted the reis effendi. ‘¢ But Dalaban 
is stationary for long in his pachalik of Bagdad—only let me be grand 
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vizir, and I promise thee, Mavrocordato, that he will never reappear 
in Stamboul, save to figure beneath the gate of executions. , 

“ God grant it, excellenza.” 

The conversation was interrupted by the master of the ceremonies 
to the seraglio, who, after the accustomed salutations and salaams, 
delivered himself as follows : 

Sultan Mustapha-Kan, second of that name, our well beloved and 
gracious master, gives you to understand that it is his wish to name 
a successor to the late grand vizir, Hussein Pacha, (whose soul is in 
the hands of God,) in consequence, do you, O illustrious and glorious 
reis effendi, see that all be ready for remitting the imperial seal into 
the hands of him, whom his highness shall select to be the right arm 
of his strength, the shadow of his brightness.” 

The visage of the minister sparkled with joy, as soon as the officer 
of the seraglio retired : 

« Didst hear, Mavrocordato?” he cried. “’Tis on me that this 
signal favour is about to fall! ‘tis I, who, under the name of Sultan 
Mustapha, am going to command the empire! what a destiny is 
mine! Yes, it shall, indeed, be a magnificent one, O my master, 
the ceremory, whose preparation you have just directed. The east 
and west shall long resound with the fame of the splendid fétes which 
will anon astound Stamboul. Thy coffers shall pour out their con- 
tents into the hands of the Janissaries, in order that their acclama- 
tions may surpass all other previous ones in strength and heartiness. 
What care I for the loss? I shall find easy means of regaining the 
gold which that first day of supreme power will cost me. Grand vizir, 
‘tis paradise itself opening before my dazzled sight ! Now, Mavrocor- 
dato, speak again of Daltaban Mustapha Pacha, of that senseless old 
man, who flattered himself with eclipsing my fortune! The first act 
of my power, here I swear it, shall be to sign his death warrant. Let 
him come now, ‘ the man without shoes,’ ‘ the dusty foot,’ let him 
traverse noiselessly, if he can, and swift as the wind, the distance 
which separates Bagdad from Stamboul. I am grand vizir! For the 
first time in his life I will learn him how to tremble !’’ 

A month had flown away since Gul-Bahar had seen her mother's 
corse borne from that home she had so long rendered so happy by 
her never-failing love and tenderness. The house she inhabited was 
become sadder and more silent than ever. Never once, since that 
cruel day, had the jalousie of the windows been raised, and the door 
itself only opened for the necessary passage of the servants of the 
family. rhe youthful softa, faithful to his promise, had never come to 
disturb the grief of her he loved. He had not even been seen to 
ramble stealthily in the neighbourhood, or glide by night beneath the 
jealous grating to surprise a look, a word of pity, or wake the sur- 
rounding echo into existence by the plaintive sound of some tender 
love song. However, the time he fixed for his return was now at 
hand. he evening was come. The new moon began to disengage 
her silvery face from the light clouds which enshrouded it ; she mount- 
radiant and pure, above the opal-like horizon, where glitter bright 


and calm in the pale light the thousand spiral minarets and djanies of 
Stamboul. 
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* Can the student of the médressé of Santa Sophia have forgotten 
his promise? Is't possible that another love has extinguished that pas- 
sion, which seemed to burn so deep and lastingly within his breast ?”’ 

Whether it was she expected some nocturnal visit, or that the 
heat of the day tempted her to breathe the fresh air from without, 
Gul-Bahar, seated on the same divan of cloth of silver, where she 
before appeared to the entranced softa, leant, with careless but en- 
chanting grace, her exquisitely shaped arm and elbow on the window 
sill, and appeared sunk in reverie, her mildly expressive eyes the 
while fixed intently on the azure vault of heaven, now spangled 
oer with stars. At that hour, when Mussulmen repose after the 
evening prayer, she did not fear being surprised by any indiscreet 
gaze, and for that reason, therefore, she had doubtless thrown back 
her veils. But how shall we explain the studied beauty of her attire, 
the spotless pearls entwined with so much art and patience with her 
glossy ringlets, the luscious essences profusely scattered over. her 
various garments, the delicately faint touches, which her slender fin- 
gers have applied with a brush of camel's hair to the borders of her 
eyelids, and the perfect arches which fringe her brow ? 

The whole mystery is explained by the following few words, which 
Gul-Bahar anon pronounced, in a Jow voice, in the ear of a man, who 
gently stopped beneath her window. 

“ T expected thee !” 

“« And I—I—dared scarcely hope for such great happiness!” re- 
plied the student, for it was he. 

* Dost love me, as thou say’str” asked the young girl. 

For only answer to this appeal, the softa, plucking a dagger 
from his belt, stripped up the wide sleeve of his djoubé, and, fixing 
his eyes with a smile of joy on those of his mistress, made an incision, 
from which the blood flowed in abundance, in his left arm. Gul- 
Bahar witnessed without attempting to prevent the act; then by a 
gracious sign of the head, she assured him that the gallantry he had 
just displayed had completed the conquest of her esteem and good 
graces. The lover had only need to wrap his arm in a gold-embroi- 
dered handkerchief, which the young girl threw him as a present, and 
this strange love meeting continued as it had commenced. 

“ What would’st thou from me?” resumed Gul-Bahar. 

“ Permission to ask thee in marriage from thy father ?” 

* But should he refuse ?”’ 

“ Pll kill myself.” 

The young girl proceeded : 

“ Thy name is Hafaz, is it not? Thou art a native of this country ? 
Hast parents, relatives? art rich? What dowry dost thou think of 
offering my father? Thou knowest his lands, his treasures, his slaves, 
are numerous.” 

“Alas!” replied the student, “ one alone of those questions is 
sufficient to reduce me to despair. I know no more of the place of my 
birth than I do of the name my father and mother bore, and have no 
relatives, and my only friend is an old dervish, who took care of my 
helpless youth, and has led me with him through all the capitals of 
the empire of true believers, to make a doctor of me. I doubt whether 
I shall ever become one. As for fortune, I have not a piastre. My 
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lands, my slaves, my treasures, my dignities, all, are as yet only air- 
built visions, indulged in when I think on thee.” 

“ "Tis well!” answered the young girl “ Hafaz, thy frankness 
pleases me no less than thy person. But thou must know to what 
persecutions thou art exposed in seeking my affections. 

« What care I,” cried the youthful softa, “ provided thou returnest 
my passion !” 

“ Learn, first of all, Hafaz, the Cara Mehemed Aga, my father, 
the butcher to the seraglio, is a terrible man.” 

« My prayers and tears will disarm him.” 

“ Know also that he has chosen me a husband, both rich and pow- 
erful, who is able, the moment he learns thy design, to have thee spi- 
rited away by four Galioundjis, and thrown at night, bound hand 
and foot in a leathern sack, into the silent depths of the Bosphorus or 
sea of Marmora.” 


“ Is that all?” asked the young man. 
“ Not quite. For some months past I have had a mysterious lover, 


who has never addressed a single word to me, but who, at night, 
whilst I repose, wearies my ear with serenades and love songs he seems 
to have composed expressly in my honour. I am astonished thou 
hast never yet stumbled upon him, for he keeps strict watch on all my 
proceedings, and has constituted himself, unasked, the guardian of my 
virtue.” 

“ Let him make his appearance, murmured the student, and I'll 
handle him in such a way as effectually to 5 

‘ Beware, Hataz, for very recently, in a fit of jealous frenzy, he 
poniarded beneath my very window a Janissary who was reposing 
lis weary frame on the same stone bench where thou now sittest.” 

Without answering, the softa drew the blade of his dagger half out 
of its sheath. 

“ Now that thou knowest to what thou wilt be exposed,” pursued 
Gaul-Babar, “art still in the same mind ?” 

“I love, and shall love thee,” was the young man’s passionate re- 
ply, “to the last drop of my blood, to the last pulsation of my 
heart 1” 

“Then, dear Hafaz, make me some present, which will bind 
me to thee, and receive my oath, in the presence of God, never to be 
another's, whatever happens.” 

Hafaz covered with warm kisses the small, fair palm extended to 
him through the bars of the half-open window ; then he felt about his 
person for the happy pledge to give Gul-Babar. Alas ! he possessed 
naught beside his garments. 

“ Well! you hesitate 2?” 

The young student stammered forth some incoherent words ; tears 
rushed to his eyes, and for the first time in his life he felt ashamed of 
his poverty. Suddenly a thought flashed across his troubled brain. 

“ Await me a few moments,” he exclaimed; “ I am but running 
to my home, and will return anon, with a present worthy even of thee.” 

After a lapse of a quarter of an hour, Hafaz, in effect, returned to 
the window, where Gul-Bahar sate in anxious expectation. He car- 
ried something under his arm, which he carefully concealed in the 
folds of his cloak. His features were smiling and animated. 
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« For my sake,” said he, “ preserve, [ beseech you, fairest Gal 
Bahar, the most precious object I could find under my roof. And 
yet I solemnly swore to the dervish, who is to me asa father, that I 
would never separate myself from this mysterious present which was 
made me, he said, in earliest infancy by some person unknown, 
Perchance words of magic impart to it a virtue of which I have been 
ever ignorant. Perchance my whole future, my fortune, my life, are 
indissolubly connected with its possession; but future, life, fortune, 
all I gladly give for thy dear sake.” 

Saying these words, the young softa produced a magnificent nar- 
chilé of chased silver, all incrusted with precious stones of the first 
water. “Its, I need scareely add, a Persian pipe, composed of a 
vase and long flexible duct, through which is inspired the fumes of 
tomboki, and rendered cool and perfumy in rose or jasmine 
scented water. 

Gul-Bahar had scarce thanked the student for the beautiful pre- 
sent he had just made her, than she suddenly uttered a cry of 
aliright, and faintly murmured in the ear of the startled Hafaz — 

“Fly! fly with the speed of light! The man! the man! Below, 
there! Look! behold him!” 

She could not add another word. The jalousies of the window 
closed as of themselves, and the student, turning his head, saw, a 
few steps only from him, in the shade, the stationary figure of a man, 
regarding him fixedly. 

The student, on calling to mind the words of Gul-Bahar, doubted 
not that he had now before him the mysterious lover, whom the young 
girl had just portrayed in such terrible colours. Obedient only to 
the impulse of his fearless spirit, he seized his poniard, and darted 
toward the silent figure, who, little moved at this warlike demonstra- 
tion, contented himself with addressing to his opponent these few 
words in a voice grave and tranquil—* Hafaz, follow me, | command 
thee.” 

The young man started at the sound, and replacing his weapon in 
his belt, bowed the head with sad submission, and followed the steps 
of his strange companion. The latter silently led the way to the 
At-Meidon, the loveliest and most spacious of the public places 
in Constantinople, where he sat down on a stone bench, inviting 
the softa with a gesture to do the like, and then held the following 
discourse. 

“QO Hafaz, with the aid of God I hoped that thou wouldst have 
repaid me, by thy submission and good conduct, for all the care and 
trouble thou hast cost me; and, lo! to-day I acquire the proof of 
what I have long suspected. But there is yet time—Hafaz, renounce 
a senseless passion, which can only draw a thousand miseries upon 
thy devoted head, or rather ——” 

“ Lala-Dervish,” interrupted the scholar, “I am not ignorant that 
I owe all to thée. My father and mother left me alone in the world, 
without even the hope of one day regaining them. Thou hast had 
more pity for the poor deserted child than his unnatural parents. 
Thou hast taken him in thy arms, dying as he was with cold and 
hunger. Thou gavest him the bread of the soul as well as that of the 
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body. ‘Thanks to thee, he has gone through all the degrees of 
science which are taught in the Médressés. If he is now able, with 
God's help, to make his way in the world, he will never forget that Us 
to thee he owes it. Should fortune open her treasure-house to him, 
come freely to his house, Lala-Dervish, and take the half of his pos- 
sessions, he will kiss the skirt of thy robe in sign of eternal gratitude. 
Hast thou any sacrifice to demand at his hands if it be his life he 
will make it. In a word, all that is in the power of man he will grant 
with his whole heart. But if thou hast ever known, OQ my father! 
what the passion of love is in a heart that has only seen twenty sum- 
mers, exact not an impossibility from thy servant, I love Gul-Bahar 
to such an excess, mark you, that every drop of my blood, shed one 
by one on the ground, would repeat what I now tell thee.” 

The old dervish clutched his gray beard with his hand, and seemed 
to keep down with effort some violent emotion ready to burst forth 
from his overcharged bosom. After a few minutes silence he said 
to the young student, 

‘* Hafaz, is that thy last word 7” 

“« Yes.” 

“Tn that case,” resumed the dervish, as he hurriedly arose from 
the bench whereon he was seated, “I give thee back thy gratitude, 
which I care not to possess. Relieve thyself of an irksome burden. 
Let there be nothing more in common between us. Leave my abode, 
and seck an asylum somewhere else. Let me never hear [lafaz 
spoken of more. Forget my name, Should I pass by thee take no 
more heed than if ‘twere a stranger, an infidel, a dog. I shall treat 
thee so. "Twill be yet another dream of my life dissipated. Before we 
part, however, yet one word more, which concerns thee nearly De- 
spite my warnings and thy own promises, thou camedst to-night on 
tiptoe, silent, secret, like a robber who feared a surprise ;—thou 
camedst, I say, to steal that silver narghilé, which has never left thy 
bed-head since the hour of thy birth, and hast given it as a present 
to the daughter of Cara Mehemed. Recover it as quickly as possible. 
It may be that one day some person will demand back from thee 
that pledge, that talisman, to which perchance the happiness of thy 
whole life is attached. Hafaz, that narghilé is necessary to thee—! 
repeat, regain it [”" 

“ Father, will you leave me for ever ignorant of the secret of my 
birth ?” 

“T must. Such a revelation cannot take place without at the 
same time discovering a crime whose knowledge would cause an il- 
lustrious head to fall. God is great! Wait patiently and hope. 
Farewell, Hafaz! farewell for ever!” 

The softa allowed the old man to retire without attempting to de- 
tain him. Greatly troubled at so unexpected a scene, he hid his face 
in his hands, striving to collect his scattered thoughts ; then suddenly 
he ran like a madman across the square, at the extremity of which he 
came up with the dervish. 

“ Father ‘* he cried, all in tears, “do not desert me thus !” 

A single drop rolled down the old man’s withered check. 


“ Hataz,” he murmured, in a tone full of doubt and fear, “wilt do 
what T asked thee 2” 
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* © father,” answered the scholar, falling at the dervish’s feet, “ ’tis 
impossible ! Gul-Bahar loves me as much as I love her.” 

The old man’s eyes seemed to flash fire. 

« She loves thee!” he stammered forth. 

The softa continued, 

“Yes, I swear it to thee. If thou believest me not, come to her, 
thou wilt learn it from her mouth. Ah come, I conjure thee !” 

«Leave me!’ interrupted the dervish, in harsh and broken ac- 
cents, violently withdrawing his hand from the young man’s passion- 
ate grasp. 

Then x fit of heartfelt sorrow succeeded to that momentary burst of 
anger. 

« Father,” cried the scholar, “before we part, answer yet one other 
question. Thou hidest something from me, dost thou not? Let me 
at least know the cause of thy strange conduct, and the profound 
despair which seems to overwhelm thee.” 

«Thou wouldst know my secret, imprudent one! Listen then. 
Thy mistress spoke to thee of a man slain the other night beneath 
her window by a mysterious lover, who ventures not to appear in 
open day, but rises by night like a ghastly spectre to guard the trea- 
sure he covets. That lover who is feared ‘instead of longed for, fled— 
instead of sought out, selects the shade, as owls do, because he is old 
and ugly. He loves without hope, but he will not see another possess 
himself of the prize he has chosen. Woe to his rivals; for, not being 
able to conquer them in the lists of love, he attacks them with his 
poniard. "Lis I who am that terrible lover! ‘tis 1 who am that sense- 
less old man! ‘tis I who have sworn the death of all those who shall 
attempt to rob me of my only happiness on earth—and I will keep 
my oath. Ifthou, in the flower of youth and beauty—thou, who 
mayest meet with twenty other mistresses, preferrest ‘death to the 
loss of Gul-Bahar, judge what I must suffer, and imagine what a pas- 
sion so desperate as mine is capable of doing. My whole life long I 
have loved thee as a son; now that thou art my rival, [ detest thee ! 
Thou knowest all now ; let us part; pray God that it be never to meet 
again !” 

The dervish had disappeared, and the rising sun began to illumi- 
nate the immense expanse of the At-Meidon. ‘The loud flourish of 
trumpets, and hollow rolling of drums, roused the young softa from 
the state of stupor into which he was plunged. Companies of janis- 
saries, in gala costume, debouched on every side into the square, 
and ranged themselves there in battle array.  Hafaz inquired 
the motive for all the uproar. He was informed the sultan was that 
morning about to commit the seals of state to a new grand vizir, whose 
name was yet a mystery. That post is, as is well known, the first in 
the empire. Often did it render its possessor more powerful than the 
sovereign himself. Anon the young softa saw in defile before him all 
the great dignitaries, who were marching in solemn procession to the 
seraglio, followed by their numerous officers and servants, to be present 
at the nomination. 

The Reis Rami-Effendi, accompanied by the interpreter Mavro- 
cordato, paced at the head of the cortége, sumptuously attired, with 
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lofty brow, and already receiving the compliments of his flatterers on his 
passage, for the public rumour ran that he was to be successor of the 
defunct prime minister, Hussein- Pacha. Sensible men in secret 
blamed a choice which nothing could justify. The soldiers were 
especially irritated at seeing the supreme power confided to the 
hands of a man, whom, besides his flagrant incapacity, and the extor- 
tions of which he was daily guilty, they justly reproached with the 
onerous and humiliating peace then lately concluded with the Ger- 
mans and Poles. 

Hataz, diverted for a moment from his grief by the curious spec- 
tacle of so great a crowd, all glittering with precious stones, silver and 
gold, compared the dazzling luxury he saw around with his own 
poverty, and the thought flashed across his brain to seek himself also 
the road to fortune by entering the service of some great lord, who 
might be his protector. For an instant he was tempted to throw 
himself at the feet of Rami-Effendi, whom all pointed out as the 
future grand vizir, and to solicit some subaltern post in his household ; 
but the satire which he heard on all sides lavished on the incapacity 
and avarice of that minister, soon changed his wish into disgust. 
Unfortunately each of the Reis-Effendi’s colleagues became, as he 
passed along, the text of a similar commentary. The consequence 
was, that the counsel of the sovereign seemed to be composed of 
little better than a band of robbers. 

* What a pity,” said, as he shook his head, an old janissary, “ that 
instead of these shameless thieves, as timid as hares, and crawling as 
adders, Sultan Mustapha the 2d, our noble master, has not thought of 
recalling some one of our old generals, exiled for their frankness, 
their bold courage in denouncing abuses.” 

“Yes,” resumed another, “why is not Daltaban-Mustapha Pacha 
returned from Bagdad to save the honour of the Osmanlee name ?” 

“*Tis not Daltaban,” pursued a third soldier, “ who would have 
signed that infamous treaty of peace with the cral of Germans, and re- 
stored the town of Kaminick to the Poles.” 

“T have been in the wars with him,” broke in the first speaker. 
“T saw him in Bosnia carry twenty-four castles in a single campaign 
by assault.” 

The young softa listened with transport to these praises given to 
the bravery of a great warrior—praises which were not suspicious, 
since their hero was a man in disgrace. Tumultuous cries now issuing 
from the courts of the seraglio, accompanied by the rolling of drums, 
announced to the excited multitude, crowded confusedly together on 
the At-Meidon, that the new grand vizir had at length received the 
seal of state from the hands of the sultan. Hafaz ran with the janis- 
saries towards the gate by which the procession was to leave the palace. 
What was the astonishment of the people and the army when there 
appeared in fine, surrounded by all the splendour of the vizirial power, 
mounted on a noble steed, caparisoned with housings of gold cloth 
covered with precious stones, Daltaban-Mustapha Pacha himself, 
secretly recalled from his place of exile by the sultan. 

[wo days after Daltaban-Mustapha Pacha’s installation into his 
new dignity, Hafaz, the softa of the Médrésse of Santa Sophia, wore 
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the uniform of the grand vizir’s household. Never had such splendid 
warvels struck the eyes of the young man before. On every side of 
him, in his master’s palace, gold, silver, precious stones—an unheard-of 
magnificence, of: which naught now-a-days can give the faintest idea, 
—saluted his astonished gaze. 

The grand vizir’s household was then maintained with equal splen- 
dour to that of the padishah himself. More than fifty officers, having 
under their immediate command many hundreds of subordinates and 
servants of all sorts, were charged with its internal economy. Amongst 
their number were especially to be distinguished the twelve alaé- 
tchaoachs, or masters of the ceremonies, all clad in ruby velvet, and 
armed with silver sticks; the eight chaties, or guards of honour, who 
marched beside their master’s horse ; the tohocadars, literally “ silence 
enforcers,” wearing whips ornamented with silver chains at their waist. 
Forty other officers presided over external matters, and had three hun- 
dred pages under their orders. ‘The almost endless complication of 
these domestic dignities will be better understood by mentioning a few 
of the titles which these same officers bore; as for example, the 
keeper of the towels; that of the prayer carpets ; that of aloes wood 
and rose water; the ewer-bearer ; the sarikdji-bochi, whose sole duty 
was comprised in putting on the vizir's turbans. 

Some idea may also be obtained of the immense riches collected 
together in the palace of a grand vizir, by the inventory taken of the 
property of the Rustein-Pacha, son-in-law of Soliman I., who died 
in office in the year 1561. He left behind him, according to a Turkish 
historian, 815 tarms, to which were attached about 476 mills, 2,900 
horses, 1,160 camels, and 11,750 slaves of both sexes. Besides 
ingots of gold and silver, and jewels, 780,000 golden ducats were 
found in his treasury; 4,880 complete suits in his wardrobe ; 2,000 
cuirasses in his armoury, together with 1,150 silver casques, 1,060 of 
silver, gilt, and solid gold, and 760 sabres, enriched with precious 
stones. Add to the above, 1,187 saddles and housings embroidered 
with gold and jewels. His library contained 6,500 copies of the 
Koran. We may as well also take this opportunity of informing our 
readers that by a happy foresight of the law, the whole property of a 
grand vizir, after his death, devolves of right to the state. 

The good address of Hafaz, his information, his elegant writing—a 
quality much esteemed amongst the Mussulmen—facilitated his admit- 
tance into the department of the dividdar-aga, or secretary to the 
grand vizir. 

The pacha himself had even deigned to remark and compliment 
him on his ready zeal. ‘That master, so severe and harsh to so 
many others, speedily took the youthful secretary into his confidence 
and affection, who, on his part, felt every day increase within his 
heart the respect and devoted attachment, with which the warrior 
had from the first inspired him, At times, forgetful of the grave 
anxieties which his enemies caused him—amongst the foremost 
of whom may be named the Rami Effendi, whose more than sus- 
picious honesty he closely watched—the vizir admitted the young 
softa to the threshold of his divan, and took a pleasure in questioning 
him about his travels and projects for the future. Hafaz had even 
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confessed to him his love for the daughter of Cara Mchemed, 
und the vizir promised to aid him in supplanting the secretary of 
state, who demanded the hand of Gul-Bahar, in the good graces of the 
butcher to the seraglio. One day, as Daltaban questioned Halaz 
about his family, the young man confessed to him, for the first time, 
that he knew neither his father nor mother, who had long abandoned 
him to the benevolent care of an old dervish. 

“ Poor child!” murmured the vizir; “they are, doubtless, very 
culpable ; but do not hastily pronounce a curse upon their heads. 
Perchance they have not suffered Jess than thou from this separation, 
Besides, if they could have the heart, of theiro wn freewill, to commit 
such a crime, God is all sufficient to punish them.” 

Hafaz, as he kissed the skirt of the vizir’s robe before retiring, 
could not doubt of the lively interest with which he inspired his 
master. His projects of future happiness assumed the loveliest ap- 
pearance in his entranced imagination, and he fell asleep on the 
pages’ divan, thinking that Gul-Bahar would perhaps keep the oath 
she swore to him. 

All this time Rami Effendi, who lost sight of none of his plans, and 
who more than ever felt the necessity of strengthening himself against 
the powerful enemy whom his evil fortune had brought back trom the 
plains of Bagdad, Rami Effendi had obtained from Cara Mehemed, 
his future father-in-law, permission to send one of his female relations 
to visit Gul-Bahar, as is the custom in Mahometan countries, in order 
to make sure that the butcher's daughter was as lovely as common 
report declared her to be. The young girl, however, having been se- 
cretly apprized of this intended scrutiny, in order to gain time, had a 
very ugly slave, which she had purchased a short time before, attired 
in her own dress, and passed her off for herself to the emissary. of the 
Reis Effendi, her ancient lover. 

‘The minister's relative fell completely into the snare, and failed not 
to make a faithful report of what she had seen to her principal, adding 
that he would be overwhelmed with ridicule were he weak or inte- 
rested enough to take such a woman to wife. Hence ensued re- 
proaches addressed to Cara Mehemed, retorted back with interest by 
the father, offended in the person of his daughter, and provisional rup- 
ture of the already-commenced negotiations. But Gul-Bahar could 
not fatter herself that such a scheme would prove successful for long. 
Some other means of delay were to be devised, until Hafaz had attained 
sufficient distinction to obtain the consent of his mistress’s father to 
their union. 

The day following the contidence which the young softa had made 
the grand vizir, the latter personage commanded the presence of the 
dervish at his divan, and after having questioned him vaguely with 
respect to a young orphan, named Hataz, whose childhood’s years had 
been spent beneath his fostering care, (an act of singular benevolence, 
which God would richly recompense in heaven,) the old pacha seemed 
to be desirous, yet only for the sake of amusement, of the dervish re- 
_— . mm how and in what country that child had first been placed 
1th fis Panvds. 


Che dervish shook his head like a man accustomed to be on his 
xuard against every surprise. 
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“What reward will your excellency give me if I tell you what I 
know ?” 

“A purse of gold,” answered Daltaban. “ Enough too, I think, 
to pay for the gratification of a mere whim.” 

"Tis too much fora whim,” replied the dervish, “ but not enough 
for a service.” 

“ Answer, I command thee!” resumed the pacha, who could not 
conceal his displeasure at seeing the secret wishes of his heart thus 
laid bare. “He was placed in thy protection in Hungary, was he 
not f 

* No, your excellency ; in Egypt.” 

“ An officer of janissaries confided him to thy care in-the town of 
Peter-wardein, fifteen years ago now, with a large sum of money to 
defray the expenses of his education? Thou wert thyself then serving 
as a soldier in the Odjaek ?” 

“ No, your excellency,” answered the dervish again, as he bowed 
low, “a woman placed the infant in my hands at Grand Cairo. I 
wore the robe of a dervish then, as I do now.” 

“Thou liest!”’ cried the vizir fiercely, clutching the hilt of the 
jewelled poniard in his belt. Then calming himself somewhat, “ Ke- 
turn to thy home, dervish. ‘To-morrow at this hour thou wilt again 
be here, and if thou speakest sooth, shalt be content with my munifi- 
cence. But consider well that I will know the truth, for thou hast 
rightly said, ‘tis nota whim I fain would satisfy, but a service I ex- 
pect from thee.” 

The dervish, without the least sign of emotion, humbly kissed the 
vizir's feet, and withdrew, displaying marks of the profoundest sub- 
mission. 

Scarce had he left the palace of the gate, than he quickly regained 
his own humble residence. When there, hastily plucking a quill from 
his belt, he wrote the following lines, which he afterwards himself 
placed in the hands of one of the servants of Rami Effendi. 

“Four hours after sun-set come to say your evening prayer at the 
tarbé of Sultan Bajazet. You will there meet with a man, who will 
place the head of the grand vizir, Daltaban-Mustapha Pacha, your 
enemy, in your hands.” 


(To be continued.) 


STANZAS. 
ON SEEING A MOTHER PASSIONATELY CARESSING A SLUMBERING 
INFANT. 


BY MRS. EDWARD THOMAS. 


Is it not pitiful that love should spend 
The sweetest blossoms of its tree divine 
On infancy’s unconscious hours—which tend 
To shed no perfume on affection’s shrine ? 
All, save a mother’s, ask a mutual flame, 
But unreciprocate, that glows the same! 


Stanzus. 





Those hours torpescent, betore memory 
! Hath waken’d, trom the deep chaotic rest, 
i Where, in abeyance, it doth dormant lie 
Unquicken’d, iu the vegetative breast, 
Till Reason’s sun diffuses vital light, 
When they spontaneously their rays unite! 





Ethereal essences—whose attributes 

no Refine, from Nature’s ore, the baser dross, 
The mind exalting, o'er insensate brutes: 

And all but compensating Sin’s dire loss, 

The bliss of E.en—and that fateful ban 

Immutable, to fallen sons of man! 


Thou mightiest magician, Memory! 
That, from the desolation of the past 

1 Canst conjure up, before the mind’s fond eye, 
All chainless images, and bind them fast, 
E’en from the grave of long-departed years 
Giving the things that wake our dearest tears ! 


Enchantress !—did I know thy skill to bribe, 
‘To save for infants, when they must be men ; 
On thy enduring leaf, thou shouldst inscribe, 
With thy Ithuriel eternal pen, 

The lavish tenderness of mother’s hearts, 
Bestow'd too oft when it no joy imparts! 


) Mark yonder one, in isolated bliss! 

Yet, what a very epicure is she! 

How she luxuriates oer ev'ry kiss ! 

How savours she her high felicity, 

Stealing remote from croud, and stir, and nois 
bth To feast alone—that none may share her joys 


_——- 
- 


That nestling, slumb ring apathetic there, 
Vartakes not the emotion ot her breast: 
Yet she ne'er vision'd cherub half so fair 
As that young dreamer, now by her carest ; 
He tee ls no quicken’d pulse at her delight, 
Obscur'd for him is still atfection’s light! 


() Mem'ry, wouldst thou friendly thesaurise 

The kisses she profusely squanders now, 

Like tragrant incense on his soul, thev'd rise 
When manhood’s cares hung heavy oer his brow, 
When on the future his heart faints to raze, 


-* 





And from the present, turns to thy past page! , 


co 


In thy impregnable treasury hoard 
Those prayers, those blessings. ki i i 
Os avers, those blessings, kisses. ene iv 
ga , 's, those RISSE »§ pent in Vai, 
isdom s maturated thoughts afford 
Au estimate of al] he 


| ner care and Dain, 
: Erecting in his heart 


. Love's pyramid 


Fo tomh eterne hae h ¥...93 ‘Fy 
| tomb eterne, what her affection did! 
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‘Il suffit quelque fois 4 un jeune homme de rencontrer une femme qui ne l‘aime 
pas, ou qui laime trop, pour que toute sa vie en soit derangée,”—H. De Batzac. 


I HAD slept some hours, when I was awakened by feeling a hand 
pass across my face. At first I thought it was a frog, or a snake, 
which had crept from the hedge; but as I opened my eyes, I per- 
ceived by the clear light of the. morning sun, which had just risen, 
and was chasing away the darkness on either side, that a miserably 
tattered, ill-favoured man, was bending over me. He had a knife in 
one hand such as the vine dressers use, and with the other he was 
fumbling about my neckcloth in a quiet, mechanical manner, but 
evidently with the intention of cutting my throat. A cold thrill came 
over me, and crept from the top of my head down to the very soles 
of my feet. Poor as I was, the idea of being thus murdered in the 
open air, under a wall, was repugnant to me; so I started to my 
feet, and, taking my friend unawares, I hit him between the eyes, 
after a fashion which sent him back against the wall, and neni 
tumbling over with a crash among the vines which grew thickly 
around. 

He cried out loudly as he fell, and then, froma shufHing of feet 
not far distant, 1 became aware that others, his comrades and asso- 
ciates, were at hand. It was an awkward situation enough ; I was quite 
unarmed, and I had no means of judging how many my opponents 
might be; so I thought the most reasonable thing was to run away. 
This I did at the top of my speed through the vineyard, crashing 
wildly among the branches and over the stumps, on to ‘the open eal 
leading t to the bridge. Once I turned my head; they were three 
who pursued in silence, but with a deadly expression of feature which 
was not to be misunderstood ; moreover, they were armed with thick 
jagged stakes, torn from the fence, besides the knives which hung at 
their girdles. So I sped on; but the odds were much against me; 
my limbs were stiff and cramped with lying on the wet grass; a mist 
was before my sight, and many times I stumbled and tripped over 
the rough stones which lay scattered over the path. I felt that they 
were gaining on me; I thought I could hear their breathing close 
to me just as I reached the bridge. With three bounds I was at the 
other side, and coming within shadow of the houses which straggle 
thence into the town, I began to think that I was safe. But it was 
hardly light; no one was stirring in the streets; the dreamy town 
was W rape in its slumbers ; doors and windows all were closed: sleep, 
sweet sleep, was shrouding the senses of the indwellers, bringing them 
all kinds of visions of the past and of the possible future, while I, a 
stranger, was about to be murdered at their very threshold. A mo- 
mentary thought flashed across me as I ran ;—what if she could see 
me 2? what if she knew the situation, no dignified one, in which I then 
was placed ;—what would be her thought : ? But I had no time for 
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speculation ; my life was at stake. Swiftly I dashed down the narrow 
thoroughfare; no sound save that of my own footsteps, and those 
of my pursuers, which came nearer and yet nearer to my ears. 
Once more 1 looked back—a strange instinct which causes one to 
turn when a danger threatens in the rear—and it was well that I did 
so: the foremost of the villains was within a few yards of me. By a 
sudden impulse I stopped. With uplifted bludgeon he rushed on, 
and struck at me; I dodged aside ; the blow which was intended for 
my skull fell glancing off my shoulder ; I closed with him, and threw 
him—he was a slight man—on his head; the blood gushed from his 
mouth and ears; I left him lying coiled up. A yell of rage and dis- 
disappointment burst from his comrades behind ; but I waited not 
their coming; I darted on. A little way further down, just beyond 
the corner of the Contrada San Lucca, I saw a door ajar; I made 
for it, and sprang in; there was a rude bar, which I drew across with 
a quickness and dexterity which only the instinct of self-preservation 
could bestow. I heard a murmuring of voices and suppressed oaths 
outside, and a huge stone was thrown in impotent rage against the 
door. Presently a sound of retreating footsteps, and then all was 
still. I wiped the sweat from my brow, and walked up the passage 
into the house, feeling that I should bless God, through whose mercy 
my lite had been once more spared. 
* * ’ ” * 

It was nine o'clock : I went, by appointment, to breakfast with the 
Finches at the Rosa; the first good meal I had eaten for a fortnight 
or more. For this once I pocketed my pride, and fed lustily at the 


expense of another. But what could I do? There are degrees of 


hunger ;—though a barrister, and an esquire by law, I could not 
starve, and I could not pay. There was no alternative, and I made 
up my mind to it, and 1 ate and looked (fool that I was!) in Helena’s 
eyes, and ate again, and gave a garbled account of my adventure with 
the vine-dressers, and felt once more that I was the happiest man in 
the Austrian dominions. And so perhaps I was. Happiness is so 
ridiculously ideal; and when a man can, by a little pardonable self- 
| 
the self-created bliss’ Because champagne is scarce, may we not 
drink punch? [ know no worldly philosophy equal to that of the 
marchioness in Boz's tale, who, rather than go supperless to bed, 
would drink pump-water, flavoured with a little orange peel, and said, 
“If you make believe very much, it will taste like wine.” 

But I am wearing out my tether, when I should be drawing to a 
close. After breaktast, I saw my friends depart, having once again 
refused the general's offer to take me on. Then I went to the post- 
office with a beating heart, for I thought that much depended on 
whether I got letters or no, and on what should be their contents. 
And I did get a letter, and it contained a remittance of twenty 
pounds—a gold mine—a perfect Eldorada in my imagination at that 
crisis ; and I could have shouted aloud for joy, save that such a de- 
monstration would neither have befitted my years nor the solemn re- 
gulations of an Austrian post-office ; and then I went to a Jew, who 
changed the note, and did not cheat me more than a stranger ought 


delusion, dress up its semblance, is not he a fool who denies himself 
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to be cheated; and subsequently to my friend the old woman of the 
night before, and 1 resumed my knapsack, and frightened her by 
throwing half a dozen swanzigers upon the table, double the sum I 
should have had to pay for a night’s lodging and a breakfast, and 
shaking her violently by the hand. And then | strapped the knapsack 
on my shoulders, and with a light and bounding heart I breasted the 
three-mile hill which leads out of Trent on the Val Sugano road, with 
only two thoughts in my mind—that I was going to Venice, and that 
when I arrived at Venice 1 should see her again. 

That day [ walked thirty miles under a burning sun, and slept at 
Borgo di Val Sugano, an I[talian Stony Stratford, inhabited by a 
thriving colony of fleas. 

Three days more, and I reached Mestre: it was about five o'clock 
in the afternoon when 1 walked in. 

I hired a gondola, and embarked at once; I was glad to get away 
from the horrid smells which make Mestre the abomination that it is. 
ora time we glided along a narrow canal, faced with masonry on either 

side, an Retigh in bayonet or the top of a grenadier cap oc casionally 
peeping above a bastion, and breaking the monotonous straight line ; the 
sluggish water, thick with reeds and vegetable matter, more or less 
fragrant as more or less decomposed, and an occasional dead dog or 
cat, reminding one of Battersea Reach, offering a substantial resistance 
to the paddle. But presently this came to an end. Gradually tie 
canal widened as we went along, till at length we issued forth into 
the open space. Never shall I forget the moment in which Venice 
for the first time appeared before my sight. The queen city, the sea- 
goddess, the art, the mystery, rising before us ; the broad blue sheet 
of water which separated us from it, reflecting the yet bluer heaven ; 
the liquid space glittering here and there with a gleam thrown from 
the ever- plying oars; the black boats, fruit-laden, or freighted with 
merry parties gaily garmented, and loud speaking, singing, and shout- 
ing in the dialect peculiar to the Lagunes, shooting ' with an arrowy 
swiftness, in parallel or in intersecting lines, leaving a light trail or 
ripple in their wake; the sea birds, which had lost their way coming 
in from the broad Adriatic, and here and there dipping their wings 
with a faint and startling cry; and in the distance, rising on its piles 
and its seventy islands, the long lines of the mysterious city; its 
tuwers, its spires, its domes, its cupolas, lifting themselves each dis- 
tinctly trom the bosom of the deep; the descending evening sun 
playing with slant rays upon burnished roof, and latticed window, till 
the whole took the semblance of a fairy vision, a combination of all 
elements blending and joining together to form a perfect whole. 

Ere long we glided into the Canal Reggio, and from thence into the 
Grand Canal. Though I had never been there before, I felt as if I 
was going home: the stately palaces, encrusted with rich many- 
coloured marbles; the narrow bridges, the deep green water of the 
lateral canals, the dark browed, dark-skinned population, who in their 
fruit boats were gliding around; all these seemed to me acquain- 
tances—nay, friends. I could hardly believe that they were new to 
me, so closely were they linked to the earliest and most romantic 
Imaginations of amy boyish days. As I went along, I began to lose 
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the idea of my purpose in coming to Venice ; the events of the last 
few weeks seemed fur a moment to grow dim in my recollection, as 
though a veil had lightly fallen over them. Venice herself began to 
take entire possession of my imagination, and to constitute herselt 
mistress of my thoughts—as the Frenchman who came to Venice, 
young and an artist, and lost himself, body and soul, for the love of 
her palaces and her towers, so I felt that perhaps I could have done, 
even as he, through youth to manhood, and through middle age even 
to gray haired eld, went ever gliding over those waters, crying despair- 
ingly, ** Venezia la bella ! Venezia la bella !’ sol thought that for these 
waters, these marbles, these mosaics, and above all, for this over- 
canopying sky, I also could have lived, and dreamed, and died. High 
names, and the recollection of high deeds, came thickly upon my 
memory ; Grimani, Contarini, Doria, Foscari, Foscarini, were looking 
out from the green-blinded balconies, which reflected themselves in 
the canal below. Here lived one, a prince, who had wrested a 
princely fortune from the Turk; there some noble youth, who had 
rescued the bride who sat beside him, sott smiling, on those velvet 
cushions, from the pirate crew, what time:the men of Candia made 
their descent upon the Lagunes. A Jittle farther off the palace- 
dwelling of some grave senator, a Brabantio or a Mocenigo, and 
shrinking with a fearful pride, half-hiding itself in one of the narrow 
side canals, while its outer decorations gave little sign of the magni- 
ficence within, the abode of the condemned Jew, richer than the 
merchant-nobles who flouted at his wealth; rich perhaps, above all, in 
the possession of a daughter, tender-eyed as all the maidens of her 
tribe, on whom he lavished all his care, all his fortune, all his love, to 
be repaid, one day, by her stealing from her casement by a mellow 
moonlight, and flying with some graceful and graceless Lurenzo, “ as 
far as Belmont.” 

So, wrap;..d in thoughts, wherein the past and the present blended 
and entwined themselves together, till my brain grew almost dizzy, 
we glided along the smooth water, shooting under the gloomy arch of 
the Rialto, and landed at the Leone Bianco as the sun was sinking 
beneath a mass of purple clouds. ‘The first thing I did was to buy a 
shirt. I then dressed myself as well as the scanty contents of my 
knapsack would allow, and went forth: to the Place of St. Mark's I 
took my way. I felt certain that I should find her there: it was a 
presentiment—one of those feelings which men are apt to laugh at, 
and which are among the most curious, as well as among the truest 
and most often-recurring phenomena of our nature. Through most 
elaborate and labyrinthine passages I thrid my way—-(1 had chosen 
to go on foot rather than in a gondola)—over bridges, crossing narrow 
canals, by the side of churches, on the steps of which sate pious beg- 
gars, who, in exchange for a guarantanno, offered me life-long prayers : 
by the seat of trade, where melons and pomegranates, and nuts, and 
olives were heaped in rich luxuriance upon the stones, After a time 
Leame upon the Piazza, and stopped for a moment breathless with 
admiration and delight ; but 1 had little time to gaze idly around ; my 
prophetic soul had not deceived me—there sat those whom I sought. 
Chey were seated on chairs in front of the Caffe Reale, listening to 
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the Jiiger band, which was playing on the Place. I went to them, and 
sate down beside them, and they welcomed me as a friend, uy, as 
kindly as I could have hoped, or even wished: and there, beneath the 
moonlight did we sit, surrounded by the long arcades ; the mosque- 
like Basilica, its many colours sobered down to one mellow hue, rising 
on the one hand; on the others the ruddy Campanile, and the ducal 
palace, in front of which the bronze horses seemed to paw the air, 
while the three flag-staffs, from which once flapped the banners of 
Cyprus, Candia, and the Morea, lifted their heads high into the deep- 
blue sky; and about us the motley crowd, the flat-faced Hungarian 
soldier, an expression of stupid wonderment pervading every feature, 
with his white coat and tight blue breeches, embroidered with yellow 
worsted, and fitting close to his ill-shaped leg. ‘The half-clad gondolier, 
or man of the Lido, his jacket thrown over his left shoulder, and his 
open shirt displaying his mahogany-coloured chest; the dark robed 
priest, the bearded monk, and the Venetian dandy, a second-hand 
Parisian, all whisker and moustache, holding between his lips a thin 
black cigar, at least a foot long; the slippered Greek, playing chess 
at the door of some caffe, or sitting in grave idleness beneath the 
colonnade, slowly pufling at his cherry-stick pipe, with amber mouth- 
piece, and gaily gilded bowl; and scattered in groups all over the 
marble-paved space, mountebank and musicians, sellers of various 
wares, each endeavouring, by an inconceivable volubility of speech and 
energy of action, to attract and retain the attention of the passers by : 
there were sellers of iced waters and of Turkish slippers, of soap 
balls, lucifer matches, and of flowers; above all, venders of “ cara- 
mel,” a pretty invention, fruits ready peeled and sugared, with little 
wooden skewers stuck into them for you to hold them by as you eat 
them ; singers, dark-eyed and melodious, who made their way through 
the labyrinth of chairs up to the very doors of the caffes; and here 
and there a poor modest solitary fiddler, quavering alone some melan- 
choly ditty, in the vain, almost hopeless effort thereby to get a cente- 
simo or two. 

But I must not dwell on the strange and novel pleasure of that even- 
ing; how I sate looking on all these wondrous things with the feeling 
with which Aladdin must have looked around him in the enchanted 
cave; and how all the time she was near me, and smiled upon me with 
an earnest and truthful smile. At eleven we left the Place, and 
turned towards home. After I left the Finches, I got into a boat 
and was rowed for an hour or two on the great canal ; while the moon 
shone above me, it was exquisite pleasure thus to glide noiselessly 
along, given up to all manner of wandering thoughts ; but when the 
queen of heaven sank low and disappeared, the silence became almost 
oppressive ; the grim palaces seemed to rise threateningly like giant 
skeletons from the water, shaking their moss-grown heads at me: a 
thrill of unaccountable misgiving took possession of my soul. I or- 
dered the gondoliers to row homewards, and it was with a heavy 
heart, I know not why, that I landed, and sought my room at the hotel. 

The next day we were again together, and the next day, and 
the next. So for an indefinite and golden time, during which, I 
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counted no hours save those which flew too quickly by her side, In 
the mean time, I received money from home ; not much, but enough 
to keep me out of debt, living frugally as I did; and thus every 
morning we went forth to some new pleasure, returning at night sa- 
tisfied, but not sated with our bliss. 

It was sometime after that Francisco, the gondolier, whom the 
general had engaged ever since his arrival in Venice, came to US one 
evening, and advised that we should go to the Lido. ff Ci sara un 
gran’ bacchanale fra la gente triviale,’ said he,—but it would be a 
lively scene and worth going to,—so to it we went. 

It was a delicious evening as we rowed out to the far-off shore ; 
and Venice seemed to have poured forth her entire population upon 
the waters. When we arrived at the Lido we found a crowd ;—much 
dancing, and drinking of small wine, and fiddling, and singing ; alto- 
gether a gay and entertaining scene. 

We stayed there long, it was late when we entered the gondola to 
leave the Lagune. We were among the last who were there: the 
motley throng of revellers had long since wended their way back to 
the city, leaving a comparative silence and solitude behind. 

It was a fine starry night, and the broad yellow moon was hanging 
in the heavens, shedding a flood of light upon the water, which 
slept smoothly and placidly beneath; the bell from the belfry tower 
of the madhouse, on the island of San Servula, was swinging in 
the square turret, beating a sullen accompaniment to the gently 
washing waves. We went down into the gondola; General and 
Mrs. Finch placed themselves on the cushioned seats under the 
canopy, Helena and I remained on the bench outside. I know 
not how it happened, for such things are never to be accounted 
for, or described ; I know not how it was, whether from the influence 
of the hour, the place, or the over glittering stars, but our discourse 
turned upon love: it was a fruitful theme, one on which our hearts 
were cloquent, if not our tongues : and from talking we began to fvel. 
Rather, had we notbefore felt, but ignorantly, and without knowing, 
till the key-note was struck ? How many has found the truth of the 
old tale, which Dante has so exquisitely dressed— 


* Galeollo fu il libro, e chi lo scerisse : 
Quel giorno pit non vi legemmo avante.” 


And so with us. Gradually withdrawing from generalities, I found 
myself confessing my love to Helena. And what said she? With 
eyes rivetted on the star-reflecting water, and blushes flitting one 
after another over her pure pale cheek, she listened, nor with- 
drew the hand, which I had clasped in mine: then came an exquisite 
half hour, an age of happiness, compressed into a narrow space ; an 
interchange of words, which at another time would have been of lit- 
tle meaning, and which were now pregnant with deep significance 
and anticipation—half-spoken sentences, in which the tongue bore 
but a subordinate part. At that time I had no more thought of my 
poverty than I had of approaching death; and if my mind had rested 
on it for an instant, I should have thrust it aside. “What had I todo 
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with the material world ? Pounds, shillings, pence, nay, swanzigers, 
what were they to me? Was I not a king, a kaiser? who should dare 
to gainsay my ‘behests ? who should stand in my path, and ask me for 
paltry pelf? Was I not the chosen of her who was the pearl of wo- 
men—the idol of my imagination—the Evanthe of my long-cherished 
dreams ?—It is true that I was mad, intoxicated with my happiness ; 
but who would have been otherwise ? who would have sate him down 
in the gondola, and fallen to muse upon his fortunes, at the moment 
that she was sitting by his side, and had bade him hope ?—And yet, 
this was very wicked. I am not attempting to defend it; but it was 
natural, and it ts true; for what Lam writing isa mere record of facts 
which have burnt themselves into my brain; and if I write, it is in the 
hope that, by committing them to paper, I may in some measure 
cheat ever- recurring memory of its pangs. There were two gera- 
nium blossoms in Helena’s bosom that evening, one she took out and 
gave to me—the other—and how little did | dream - 

“ Will your father be at home to-morrow morning ?” said I, “and 
may I speak to him ;’—she answered by an inclination of the head : 
as she bent forward over the side of the gondola, I thought a tear 
was in her eye—perhaps it was so; there are other feelings than those 
of sorrow, which cause us to weep. Then we began to talk of the future; 
whispering, and without many words; she spoke of her childhood, 
far away, amid the green hills of Devonshire, where the Dart winds 
and sports among its shadowy and overhanging dells; and she said 
she should like to see them once again; but before that, she would 
wish to visit Switzerland, and to see a “ real glacier,” and to tread 
the eternal snows, and to look upon the chamois bounding from rock 
to rock; but above all she hoped not yet awhile to leave Venice, 
where there was so much to see, so much to attract the imagination, 
as well as mere curiosity. ‘ Shall we not often,” she said, “ glide 
over these waters, even as we are gliding now?” And then, she fell 
to half-formed fears of she knew not what, of time, and distance, and 
change, and forgetfulness ; but while she spoke of them, she smiled, 
as though she taiked of things which had been here and there, but 
which could not exist again, at least not for her or me. Meanwhile 
we neared the city; its thousand lights began to twinkle, near, and 
yet more near ; a gentle hum, as of the voices of those rev elling on the 
Place of St. Mark, was wafted to our ears; we rowed into the midst 
of a small fleet of gondolas which were putting off, or landing their 
living freight, at the steps between the two columns of the Piazetta : 
sudde ‘ulya sharp little tinkling bell made itself heard, ¢ and then a hissing 
and a heaving sound, from a great black mass, under whose shadow 
we lay. It was the Trieste steamer putting off; we were close to 
the ducal palace. 

‘“‘ | may come to-morrow early ?” I asked. A gentle pressure of the 
hand was my reply; our boat touched upon the steps: Francisco 
sprang out, and held his arm for us to land. I moved him aside; no 
other than I should henceforth assist her, or watch over her comfort 
and safety. She put her foot on the raised platform at the bow. Just 
then the general, who had been asleep, roused himself quickly, 
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and rose up; the boat wavered—she lost her footing ; with a faint ery 
she fell; between the gondola and the landing-place she fell; the 
water scarcely plashed, so gentle was her fall. One faint cry rose 
as a prayer to heaven, and then the dark green waters closed above 


her head. 
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THE GREEN MOSS. 
BY LEIGH CLIPFE, ESQ. 


A penicate thing is the green, green moss 
That clings to the crumbling wall ; 
Its mother’s the damp from the cold, cold earth, 
The air it its sire may call ; 
For ‘tis fed by the breeze with the tiny dust, 
And drinks of the eve’s soft tears, 
And daintily spreads forth its emerald crust 
O'er the stone that had nurs‘d it for years. 
And living on the rich man’s loss, } 
A tale is told by the green, green Moss. 


It creeps o’er the tombs of the bold and brave, 
That crumble to dust alone ; 

And spreadeth a shroud o’er the poor man’s grave, 
Which not e’en a friend will own, 

It silently telleth how pride decays, 
And how vain that pride has been, 

And the mouldering towers of ancient days 
It loveth to mantle in green. 

Glorying in the rich man’s loss, 

A tale is told by the green, green Moss. 


A carpet it spreads o’er the marshy bed 
Where forests embedded rest, 

And mildly it raiseth its delicate head 
From the mouldering princely crest. 

And the fair green moss on the old church spire 
Tells how bright a life may be, 

When age rings the curfew to quench youth’s fire, 
If the heart from guilt is free. : 

Rising on the ruined’s loss, 

How true a tale tells the green, green Moss! 
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SAVINDROOG.' 


BY M. RAFTER, ESQ. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE MARRIAGE OF THE CAUVERY.* 


Tis night, but over the broad expanse of pete the fiery rockets 
are cleaming, and scattering their showers of brilliant stars to the 
wonder of admiring multitudes. The ae fire-works are flashing 
in a blaze that rivals the glory of day, and with an ever varying inge- 
nuity of form and device that calls forth loud and lengthened pli audits : 
while a thousand torches pour their vivid light on Dowlut Baug's de- 
licious bowers, illuminating the lofty pinnacles of the sacred temples, 
and the frowning battlements of Srirungaputtun. It is the nuptial 
night of that beneficent deity who, in the mythology of the Vedas, 
presides over and personifies the sacred stream of the Cauvery 
when, by an ancient and mystic rite, she weds the god whose bely 
shrine is encircled by her limpid wave; and, borne by his exulting 
followers, Sri-Runga quits his lofty fane to welcome home his watery 
bride, and bathe him in her ample flood. For now, descending from 
those lofty mountains whence her infant rills derive their source, 
she swells into a mighty stream beneath the impetuous torrents of the 
monsoon, and flows onward to the main, through many lands ; crown- 
ing in her progress, with fruits and flowers ‘and golden grain, the 
grove, the garden and the vale. 

The long winding streets and spacious bazaars were filled with 
happy crowds, enjoying the varied amusements of the festival, while 
vocal and instrumental music resounded on every side. The sacred 
Trump, which required two bearers to support its enormous dimen- 
sions, flung its brazen blasts on high, and the royal Nagara sent forth 

its hollow sound; while pealing matchlocks rang on every side, and 
exploding fire-works added to the noisy merriment of the scene. 
| Through the scarcely moving throng the patient camel plodded his 
careful way, adorned with silver bells and glittering housings, and 
| bearing on his back the golden penon and kettle drums of some mili- 
tary chieftain. With waving trunk and docile mien the towering 
elephant moved majestically through the mass, as if proud of his dis- 
tinguished burthen; some young and lovely maiden, or superb Raj- 
pootni dame,t whose sons had swelled the tide of military glory. 
' 


* The Cauvery is regarded by the Hindoos as one of their most beneficent deities, 

The arrival of the waters of the interior, when, swelled by the rains, the river fills 

the canals, is celebrated with fe stivity, like that ‘whic h is occasioned at Cairo by the 

rise of the Nile; and the anniversary of the marriage of the river-goddess to the god 

2. Renga-aden, (Sri-Runga-deo ) is observed by the worshippers of Vishnoo,—Conder’s 
} . Deser iplion of India, 

+ The Rajpoot mother claims her full share in the glory of her son, who imbibes 
at the maternal fount his first rudiments of chivalry ; and the importance of this pa- 
rental instruction cannot be better illustrated than in the ever recurring simile, 
‘* Make thy mother’s milk resplendent,”"—the full force of which we have in the 
powerful, though overstrained expression of the Bhoondi queen’s joy on the an- 
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Anon a martial troop of cavaliers appeared prancing through the ad- 
miring throng ; with lance and shield and burnished armour, reflecting 
from its polished surface, like a mirror, the thousand flambeaux that 
blazed on every side. 1g 5 

And now the solemn cortege of the god appeared in view, amidst 
shouts of joy and the rattling of innumerable drums. he sacred pa- 
geant was led by a venerable train of Brahmins, the officiating priests 
of the temple of Sri Runga. | Dressed in long and flowing robes of 
snowy white; with wrinkled brows, and beards descending to the 
girdle, they chanted hymns to the praises of their god. With winning 
softness and bewitching smiles, like spring succeeding winter, next 
appeared the Devadasi of the shrine: their sparkling eyes beamed 
with unwonted lustre, as hand in hand they slowly moved along in 
graceful measure, to the soft music of flutes; while troops of chil- 
dren, lovely as the day, strewed fragrant flowers in their voluptuous 
path. 

High over all advanced the god's triumphal car, a moving tower of 
wondrous height, bedecked with gold embroidered flags, and orna- 
mented with many a curious scene in richly gilded carving ; where 
mystic symbols, and strange unearthly forms, stood out in bold relicf 
and singular combination. Beneath a silver canopy, which occupied 
the centre of the lofty structure, sat enthroned the protecting deity : 
his form was of solid gold, and his eyes were diamonds of inestimable 
value. Around his footstool were ranged the chosen servants of the 
god; scattering baskets of consecrated fruits and flowers on the 
crowd, who eagerly pressed forward to obtain a portion of the sacred 
gifts. As onward, in slow and awful grandeur, the mighty frame 
rolled on ten gigantic wheels, young and old, with equal zeal and ar- 
dour, flew to the traces; and thousands thus combined to draw the 
wondrous fabric: while on the housetops and the trees that lined the 
way myriads of pious spectators, like swarming bees, hailed its ap- 
proach with shouts of wonder and delight. 

At length the grand procession arrived in sight of the sacred river, 
on whose broad expanse were gliding innumerable boats, richly gilt 
and decorated with variegated colours. These were filled with happy 
being, who enlivened the scene with vocal and instrumental music : 
their brilliant dresses and sparkling jewellery shone forth in the splen- 
dor of countless torches, which spread a blaze of light across the 
stream, whose placid bosom, like a dazzling mirror, threw back the 
bright reflection to the skies. 

With quickening pace the train who drew the triumphal car of the 
deity now rushed on with frantic zeal towards the sacred flood ; while 
deafening shouts of joy resounded along the shore, and across the 
river, the surface of which presented one living mass of devoted wor- 
shippers. With unwonted speed the lofty tower was now urged on- 
ward, by that resistless might with which religious zeal endues the 
physical powers of man: the mighty fabric rocked and reeled beneath 
the almost superhuman impetus; threatening every instant to fall 


nouncement of the heroic death of her son :—“ The long dried fountain at which he 


fed, jetted forth as she listened to the tale of his death, and the marble pavement, 
of Rajpootana, 


on which it fell, rent asunder.”—Tod’s Annals 
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and crush the adoring myriads beneath its ponds rous mass, until ¢ 
length its gigantic wheels were imbedded in the yielding soil on the 
margin of the river. 

It was a fair and open space on which the majestic car of the deity 
now displayed its towering height, and richly ornamented outline, to 
the admiring gaze of the countless multitude. Many, whose finances 
were not flourishing, occupied a great portion of the space on foot ; 
but those who could afford to pay for the accommodation were ranged 
around in galleries erected for the occasion, bedecked in gold and 
crimson tapestry, and flags and banners of every possible form and 
device. ‘There many a young and lovely face was bent in pious ec- 
stacy on the golden form of the god, whose diamond eyes shone with 
supernatural lustre beneath the shadow of his silver canopy: and 
many a fair devotee felt her soul expand with heavenly zeal, even to 
the exclusion of those earthly imaginings which are said, with un- 
rivalled sway, to occupy the female heart. 

But peerless above all the assembled beauty of a region preeminent 
in female loveliness, shone the incomparable Lachema, the fawn-eyed 
Begum of Mysore. Between her doting parents she sat ona splendid 
musnud, viewing the scene with tranquil joy; and smiling, with the 
secure triumph of unequalled charms, on the brilliant circle of her 
Royal suitors, who graced the f fairy scene with all the magnificence 
of which their respective treasuries were susceptible. Some of these 
royal gallants were cased from head to heel in golden armour, their 
fiery Arab steeds wheeling and curvetting in the open space, as if 
their riders were determined to “witch” the Begum’s heart with 
“noble horsemanship.” Some from the lofty howdahs of their well 
trained elephants, shone forth in all the dazzling attractions of oriental 
splendor. Others in fancy suits, covered with jewels cf inestimable 
value, fluttered round the musnud of their peerless mistress ; vying 
with each other in high flown compliments, redolent of mee 
imagery, to her celestial loveliness: while each, as they revelled i 
the bliss of her smiles, fancied himself the chosen favourite of hs 
hour, and already grasped in imagination the fair hand of the Begum, 
and the ardently-coveted sceptre of Mysore. 

There was, however, one amongst the royal cortege whose cloudy 
brow betokened a heart but ill at ease, though the manly beauty of 
his noble form, the richness of his armour, the grace of his carriage, 
and the glory inseparably attached to his name, might challenge the 
love and admiration of all who beheld him. This was the gallant 
Kistna, who, with the modesty inherent in real merit, still more than 
doubted the possibility of a successful competition with his Royal 
rivals. Every smile bestowed by Lachema on another went like an 
arrow to his heart: every mark of approbation evinced by her for the 
gallantry or magnificence displayed by those who fancied that her 
love could only be won by such meretricious homage, shot a chill 
through his veins, and made him feel like a denizen of that marble 
city still fabled to exist beneath the waves on the shores of Coro- 
mandel. Ardently longing to approach her adored presence, to 
breathe the same delicious atmosphere, to listen to the music of her 


voice, to catch, perhaps, a wandering smile ; but fearing, with all the 
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sensibility of true affection, some chilling repulse, or capricious humi- 
liation before his haughty rivals, he kept aloof from the dangerous 
scene, brooding in silence over his own bitter thoughts and imaginary 
Nor did Lachema, on her part, suffer less than the lord of her affec- 
tions, from the false position in which she happened to be placed. To 
have him by her side, and to listen to his unrivalled powers of conver- 
sation, would have far outweighed, in her estimation, the united splen- 
dour and magnificence of her other lovers; but the distance he kept, 
and his apparently averted looks perplexed and mortified her. She 
sought on one or two occasions to catch his eye, and bring him to her 
side with love’s unerring archery; but this he appeared most stu- 
diously to avoid, contenting himself with furtive glances when her 
looks were averted, or bent upon another, and thereby feeding his 
morbid melancholy with all the self-tormenting ingenuity of incipient 
jealousy. ; 
Somewhat piqued at this conduct, and influenced, ina certain de- 
gree, by one of the most powerful stimuli of the female heart, the 
Begum condescended to bestow a little more attention than usual on 
the vapid prattle of the young Rajah of Berar; casting at the same 
time a somewhat reproachful look towards the already mortified 
Kistna. This was enough for the bursting heart of the young war- 
rior: with an impatient gesture he dashed the spurs into the flanks of 


his noble charger, and vanished from the scene with the rapidity of 


light ; while his sudden disappearance caused a revulsion in the feel- 


ings of the fawn-eyed maid that effectually chilled all further hope of 


enjoyment from the festivity of the scene. 

Meanwhile the entertainments of the festival proceeded, to the de- 
light of all who were unconscious of the little scena we have just re- 
corded, and with the secrets of which none but the two sensitive crea- 
tures concerned were, perhaps, fully acquainted. Ere the nuptial rite 
that was about to be performed between the god Sri Runga and his 
watery bride, the Cauvery, had commenced, a Masque of martial cha- 
racter was performed before the Rajah’s throne ; being one of many 
interludes laid down in the programme, revised and approved of by 
the sage Oodiaver, in his high office of Arbiter elegantiarum of the 
palace. Two equal parties of warriors, armed with sword and shield, 
appeared upon the ground ready for a hot encounter. One side re- 
presented the followers of that prophet whose faith was propagated vi 
et armis, as the shortest method of showing infidels the road to heaven. 
The other comprised the children of Brahma, whose temper, though 
indolent and pacific in the extreme, may still be wrought up to 
frenzy in defence of their hearths and altars. Ata given signal the 
combatants rushed together as if in mortal strife: being chosen for 
their expertness at sword and buckler, the exhibition was admirable 
in its way, and elicited thunders of applause ; especially when the 
Sword of Brahma’s faith prevailed, and the haughty Moslem was 
driven, discomfited, from the field. 

To this succeeded a burlesque dance by male performers, the 
tallest, the ugliest and the most ungraceful that could be found. In 
female habiliments, and decorated with jingling bells and chains of 
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steel,they presented the most laughable caricature of the lovely and 
graceful Bayaderes; and skipped and sprawled about in utter con- 
tempt of the graces of nature or the rules of art, though in perfect 
time to the music, which rendered the burlesque of their motions still 
more glaring and significant. The spectators, convulsed with laughter 
at the humour of the scene, were in the very zenith of enjoyment, 
when, suddenly, a troop of tigers, lions and other savage monsters 
rushed through the crowd, yelling, roaring, and scattering on every 
side the affrighted multitude. Screams of terror were soon, however, 
succeeded by shouts of merriment ; for the ferocity of the wild animals 
being merely skin deep, their onslaught was only productive of some 
ungraceful tumbles, and singular positions, exceedingly perilous to the 
nerves of overstrained and sanctimonious delicacy. Many little inci- 
dents arose out of this popular panic, offering food for fresh laughter ; 
amongst which we may mention that a lovely young Rajpootni maiden 
of the Begum’s train was indulging in an immoderate fit of laughter, 
at the undignified overthrow of the sage Oodiaver in the melée ; when 
one amongst a troop of graceless young nobles standing near, effec- 
tually turned the laugh against her, by letting fly one of those beau- 
tiful little birds called Bayas,* trained for the purpose, which, with 
the rapidity of lightning, snatched the golden tca from her lovely 
brow,+ and bore it in triumph to his master. 

With the delighted feelings of parents enjoying the sports of their 
children, the Royal couple looked on and participated in the unso- 
phisticated pleasures of their happy subjects; while the gentle 
Lachema, whose benevolent heart took ample share in the enjoyment 
of others, felt for a time beguiled of her own private cares, and every 
selfish thought was merged in the general hilarity. As if fate, how- 
ever, took a pleasure in damping her innocent joy, she had not gazed 
around for many seconds, when the evil eye which, at a previous fes- 
tival, had made so deep an impression on her imagination, again met 
her aching sight, from the midst of a group that was stationed alarm- 
ingly near her person. With undefinable horror she shrank within 
herself at the ominous intrusion, which now began to assume a marked 
and settled influence on her destiny, beyond the control of her own 
powerful mind or the reach of her father’s authority. Though an ob- 
ject in itself detestable to look upon, the evil eye appeared to possess 
the fabled faculty of the basilisk; and when once seen it maintained 
its terrible powers of attraction, instilling its poison through the dis- 
eased imagination even to the heart’s core of the helpless victim. 

A general shout of joy now pealed along the heavens, for the 
mystic rite of marriage was about to be performed between the god 
Runga and the sacred nymph of the Cauvery. A wreath of Cusa 
grass was flung on the calm and glassy bosom of the stream by the 
officiating Brahmins, a symbol of indissoluble union. The nuptial 


* Indian Gross Beak. 

+ The young Hindoo women wear very thin plates of gold, called ticas, slightly 
fixed, by way of ornament, between their eye-brows ; und, when they pass through 
the streets, it is not uncommon for the youthful libertines who amuse themselves with 
training Bayas, or Berheras, (Indian Gross Beak) to give them a sign, which they 
understand, and send them to pluck the pieces of gold from the foreheads of their 
mistresses, which they bring in triumph to the lovers,’’—Asiatic Researches. 
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hymn was then chaunted by the choral troop of the temple, containing 
highly wrought allusions to the might and majesty of the male divinity, 
the fecundity of the nymph, and the multiplied blessings which their 
junction must necessarily shed on their happy votaries. Phe golden 
image of the deity was then borne in a litter by four of the most ve- 
nerable Brahmins a few paces into the stream, where the god received, 
as it were, the caresses of his bride, and conferred upon her the power 
of yielding fertility and fruitfulness to the nations she would visit in 
her progress to the ocean. The mystic rite being finally accomplished, 
the god was borne back in the same order to his triumphal car, and 
placed upon his throne, amidst the deafening shouts of the multitude. 

Scarcely was the ceremony completed when a haggard wretch, be- 
decked with wreaths of Lotus flowers, rushed from amidst the crowd, 
with a piercing ery, and, with fearful speed, bounded in mystic dance 
round the triumphal car of the god. Awestruck, the people made 
way for his frenzied evolutions, conscious that he was one of those 
self-devoted victims* who frequently commit suicide in India, by 
drowning themselves in holy rivers ; the motive by which they are ac- 
tuated being a belief that they will be re-born Rajahs in their next 
state of transmigration. With every faculty absorbed in the greatness 
of the sacrifice he was about to offer, the doomed devotee continued 
to wheel in circles round the car of the god, yelling in frenzied ac- 
cents; while groans of pity burst from the spectators, who would, 
however, have regarded any interference with his intention as a down- 
right insult to the deity. One moment he seemed to awake from his 
trance; and stopping suddenly in his career before the Begum's 


throne, he exclaimed in thrilling accents, as if thus on the verge of 


ceath imbued with prophetic power : 


* Princess beware of treachery !”" 


Again with rapid bound he flew in mazy circles round the car of 


the god, seeming to gain at every turn a tresh increase of fiery zeal. 
Asin the midst of his wild career he drew nigh to the Royal party, 
again he stopped and raised the warning cry: 


“ Princess beware of treachery !” 


Once more round the sacred vehicle of the god he flew with un- 
abated power, circling and wheeling with a rapidity that rendered the 
eyes of the spectators dizzy to look upon: and once more his warning 
cry broke on the awful stillness of the scene : 

“* Princess beware of treachery !” 

Then, as if his earthly mission was accomplished, and nothing else 
remained for him to do on this side of eternity, he rushed with the 
speed of light, and with a headlong dash, plunged into the sacred 
stream, whose angry waves sparkled for a moment, then closed above 
his head for ever. 


Self destruction among men, by casting themselves, during public festivals, from 
rock at Onkar Nundattah, and trom a precipice near Jawud, called Suk Deo, was 
e common, One of the leading motives by which they are said to be actuated, is 
elret that they will be re-born Rajas in their next state of transmigration, — Mel- 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
THE SERENADE, 


The music and the mirth had ceased ; the noisy merriment of the 
multitude was lulled to repose: the festive lights that gleamed on 
high, the artificial fires that blazed across the heavens were all ex- 
tinguished, and the late scene of festivity was dreary and silent as the 
grave. Before the entrance of the Rajah’s palace a sentinel was 
pacing his solitary round, all other living things having retired to 

rest. With his matchlock thrown carelessly over his shoulder, he 
was humming an air of his far distant land ; for his dress and arms de- 
noted him to be one of those foreign mercenaries who were then, as at 
present, occasionally taken into the service of the native princes of 
Hindoostan. Suddenly he ceased his music, and, bringing his match- 
lock to a poise, he challenged a party that had just emerged from 
one of the winding alleys of the garden, and = was apparently en- 
deavouring to gain the rear of the palace unobserved. The party 
thus challenged, consisting of only two individuals, finding discovery 
inevitable, approached the sentinel without any show of apprehension ; 
nor was there anything in their appearance of a menacing nature ; 
their festive attire indicating anything but treason against the state, 
while a single lute borne by one was the only instrument of any de- 
scription they appeared to possess. 

One of the two intruders, a little shrivelled old man, now advanced 
with a galliard step and an apparent knowledge of his ground: and, 
with the air of one who knew he was well supported, desired the sen- 
tinel to retire to the other end of the palace ; for that he and his com- 
panion were directed to offer a serenade to the Begum, from a grove 
adjacent to her highness’s apartments. 

Bahauder Hatiz, however, for he was the sentinel, bringing his 
matchlock to bear on the venerable senerader, exclaimed in a threat- 
ening tone : 

‘ Begone, with a vengeance, idle vagabonds that ye are; or, by 
my father’s soul, I'll send ye packing to Eblees for presuming to dis- 
turb the slumbers of her highness.’ 

At this the ei-devant jeune homme, who appeared to be so unsea- 
sonably playing the gallant, invoked the sturdy Afghaun in soothing 
accents, though his teeth chattered woefully in the midnight air ; and 
besought his patience while he saluted the ears of the Begum with a 
Hymn to the season, composed in her especial honor by his compa- 
nion, Mootee Gulistaun Sahib, or the Pearl of the Rose Garden; 
who, besides being a most delectable performer on the lute, was a 
lineal descendant. of the Immortal Jayadeva, by a daughter of the 
renowned Hafiz of Shirauz, from whom he derived his Persian patro- 
nymic. 

= By the honour of my five wives!” exclaimed the truculent Af- 
chaun, “ old man, it is a scandal to your gray hairs to play these un- 
seemly pranks, at an hour when your aguish ‘limbs should be wrapped 
up in sheep skins, and safely deposited in the cradle of your second 
childhood.” 
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“ Now that I look at thee more narrowly,” rejoined the venerable 
serenader, “ methinks we are old acquaintances ; and, if I mistake 
not, I am indebted to thee for sundry degradations which, to my sor- 
row, I sustained at the hands of that arch infidel Kempé Goud _, 

“Aha! old boy,” cried the Afghaun, who had also now recognised 
the venerable of years and wise in council, the sage Oodiaver, * on 
that score we may cry quits; for, by my mother's honour! the me- 
mory of my elevation to the summit of yon cocoa-nut tree will never 
be obliterated from my brain, which even now spins round giddily at 





the recollection.” 

“And for my part,” said the ; 
have | given thee for the wicked suggestions with which thou didst 
inspire the soul of that Pariah to soil the purity of my Caste.” 

“Hah! hah! hah!” roared the Afghaun, “ it was glorious sport 
to see your Sagacity seated on your pigskin musnud,” 

“ Horrible recollection!” exclaimed the ci-devant Vakeel. “ Ages 
of penance cannot wash the stain from my memory.” . 

“ While you swallowed the savoury collops of the wild hog,” con- 
tinued Bahauder Hafiz, “ with all the relish of an arrant forester.” 

“* Nay, that [ utterly deny,” cried the Brahmin, whose wrath was 
excited by the gross imputation. “ Against my will did I swallow 
the horrible mess, and bitterly have I paid for the defilement.” 

“And then,” continued the tormentor, “ to see the sobriety of 
the judge disappear under the influence of the sparkling Sendi.”’ 

* Mention it not, for the sake of Vishnu,’ exclaimed the Brahmin, 
wincing under the sarcasms of the Afghaun, * the sin’ was involun- 
tary.” 

“ By the holy Caaba!” exclaimed Bahauder Hafiz, “I saw you 
smack your lips with pleasure.” 

* False! false!” responded the Brahmin. “ Wicked inventions ! 


srahmin, “ many a malediction 


wicked inventions |” 

‘And you called for another horn of liquor,’’ continued the Aft- 
ghaun, * like a jovial soul as you are.” 

* Lies! lies! nothing but lies!” cried the Brahmin, grinding his 
teeth with vexation. 

“ And you swaggered in your cups like a mountebank,” continued 
the ruthless Bahauder Hafiz. 

“ Nothing but the dictates of dignity and wisdom fell from my 
lips,” replied the Brahmin, * although unwittingly they imbibed the 
poison of abomination.” 

“ It was very wise, and dignified to be sure,’ resumed the inexora- 
ble Afghaun, “ to see you strapped on the back of an ass like a bag 
ol ontons. 

“Nay, nay, good soldier,” cried the Brahmin in a depre rating 
voice, mortified that all his humiliation should thus be exposed to his 
companion, * that must be a mistake, indeed it must.” 


* ‘There was no mistake however,” said the Afghaun, in a tone of 


bitterness, “in my elevation to the top of the Cocoa-nut tree, or in 
the merciless flogging I got by your drunken folly.” 

“ Well! well!” said the sage Oodiaver, “ let us make up matters 
amicably. TL heartily forgive you for your past misdeeds; and you, 
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in gratitude, are bound to afford free passage to me and my com- 
panion. 

“* Gramercy for nothing, old boy,”’ rejoined Bahauder Hafiz, “ you 
may be a fox, it is true, but you have a jackall to deal with ; and pass 
here you shall not, at least without a hole in your skin.” 

“Come, come, worthy soldier,” said the Brahmin, “do me this 
little favour, and I']l remember you handsomely for it.” 

* T'll have none of your remembrances,” cried the Afghaun gruftly ; 
“they have cost me enough already. As for that strapping com- 
panion of yours, that you have told me such an Arabian tale about, 
he looks more likely to handle a lance or a scimitar to some purpose 
than a lute; therefore, with your leave, Tll examine the brawny 
Pearl of the Rose Garden a little more ni wrowly.” 

Suiting the action to the word the Afghaun was about to seize the 
lutanist by the collar, when a straggling moonbeam fell on the fea- 
tures of the latter, which caused a sudden revolution in the frame of 
Bahauder Hafiz. Recoiling a few paces in astonishment, he placed 
his matchlock on the ground, and bending his body, raised the palms 
of lis hands to his forehead in mute and humble salutation. The 
lutanist smiled and passed on, first flinging a heavy well-filled purse 
at the feet of the astonished Afghaun ; and the sage Oodiaver, as he 
followed his companion, also smiled sarcastically at his quondam fel- 
low prisoner, recommending him in a tone of irony to be more care- 
ful in future of the jaggery pot. 

[t was the witching time of night, and the Begum in her maiden 
bower, oppressed with many an anxious thought, was reviewing the 
troubles of her breast, while the assiduous Coornavati unbound her 
beautiful tresses, and laid by her festal ornaments in their respective 
caskets. A silent shower had fallen on the peaceful scene around ; 
cooling the sultry air, and imparting a delightful freshness to the 
mingled perfume of myrtle, jasmine, and other odoriferous shrubs 
with which the garden was beautifully diversified: while a gentle 
zephyr occasionally swept over the ¢ ‘alm expanse of the river, laden 
with the ripple of its tiny waves. The moon struggling through 
some scattered clouds, was shining with uncertain gleams; and the 
silvery tinkling of some distant fountains rose softly on the ear, as if 
the viewless minstrels of the sky had hung their harps abroad to woo 
the midnight breeze. In pensive mood the Fawn-eyed maid leaned 
against one of the marble pillars of the Verandah, richly screened 
with clustering creepers: and, while her inferior attendants slum- 
bered at some little distance, unconscious that one so richly endowed 
with the charms of nature and the goods of fortune could have aught 
to banish sleep from her weary eyelids, she thus expressed her 
anxious thoughts to her prime confidante and favourite : 

« My fate, Coornavati, resembles yonder moon, oppressed with dim 
and shi idowy fears, forerunners, alas! of some darker destiny which 
seems to lead me to the tomb.” 

‘** Gracious princess,” said the Cashmerian, “ after the splendor of 
the festival, and the universal homage that has been justly rendered 
to you, I see no cause for indulging in so gloomy a reflection.” 

“Alas!” said the Begum, “I cannot shake off the dark foreboding 
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that weighs down my restless spirits. Again have I seen that mon- 
ster’s evil eye who haunts me with unrelenting and remorseless 
cruelty! And thrice this night a self-doomed wretch on the verge of 
eternity, when, it is said, the mental vision can penetrate the misty 
future, has given me dreadful warning of some hidden treachery. 

“ Nay, nay,” cried the alarmed deceiver, “ think not of treachery 
in the midst of anxious friends and adoring lovers. The ravings of a 
crazy suicide are unworthy of a moment’s thought.” 

“| view the matter in a different light,” said the Begum, “ and 
cannot help thinking that I see in this the finger of an ever watchful 
providence. My guardian goddess sure has sent these fearful indica- 
tions of some future woe, to lead me from the fatal snare, or to im- 
bue my soul with firmness to meet the stroke of Fate. But how to 
shun the fatal snare, or avert the threatened evil is all a fearful mys- 
tery to me.” 

* 1,” said the Cashmerian with an arch smile, “‘ know a sure and 
certain remedy for all these gloomy thoughts and chill forebodings.” 

“In the name of goodness,” exclaimed the Begum eagerly, “ if 
you are acquainted with any occult charm to dispel melancholy, for 
your knowledge, Coornavati, often surprises me, impart it to me at 
once, I entreat you, by your allegiance and your love.” 

“ Right gladly will I do so,” replied the wily confidante. “ The 
means are certain and within your reach; but your highness must 
promise to follow my prescription.” 

“ With pleasure,” cried the unsuspecting Lachema; “ most learn- 
ed physician, you will find in me a docile and a confiding patient.” 

« ‘Then my invaluable recipe is this,” said the smiling attendant. 
‘* Let all your royal suitors be assembled in grand divan.” 

“In the name of the goddess! for what purpose ?” demanded the 
Begum. 

* Your highness,” continued Coornavati, ‘must then take a cer- 
tain garland in your fair hand, and fling it on the neck of him you 
love.” 

“ Pshaw !” cried the Begum, half pleased, half vexed, “ is this 
your boasted recipe ?” 

* There cannot be a more effectual cure,” replied the Cashmerian, 
‘for the vapours, with which malady your highness is at present 
atHicted,” 

** But suppose, Coornavati,” said the Begum, “ that in getting rid 
of the vapours I should catch the horrors.” 

“ The remedy then,” replied the Cashmerian, “would be worse 
than the disease: but of that I have no dread. Let me suppose, for 
instance, that you bestowed the garland on the renowned Kist- 
ha . 

*“ Nention im not,” cried the Begum, while a frown struggled to 
usurp for a moment her lovely brow ; “he is a surly soldier that thinks 
of nothing but the battle field.” 

“ But still he is a gallant soldier,” cried Coornavati, “ that far out- 
shines all the rest of your admirers.” 

se There I differ with you,” said the Begum abruptly : ‘ others 
possess IN My Opinion superior merit.” 
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« Will your highness deign to inform me,”’ said Coornavati, “ which 
of the Royal suitors can cope with the noble Rajpoot ?” 

“ Several of them—all of them,” replied the Begum, with a blush 
that contradicted the assertion. 

« Name one,” said Coornavati: “one will suffice to effect your 
highness’s cure.” 

« Of what avail is it to name any,” replied the Begum, “ seeing 
that I have made a vow against an exhibition which, however conse- 
crated by custom, is repugnant to my feelings and delicacy.” 

« IT crave your highness’s pardon,” said the Cashmerian, with an 
arch smile; “ I was not aware of your vow, but I hope it is not yet 
registered in heaven.” 

« Registered or not,” said the Begum, “I have this very night 
resolved never to comply with so absurd a custom.” 

« But your highness bas evaded my question,” said Coornavati. 
‘IT knew you could not name one who was fit to cope with the noble 
Kistna.” 

“In my opinion,” said the Begum pettishly, “ the Rajpoot is to- 
tally eclipsed by the Peishwa of the Mahrattas.” 

« Oh true,” replied Coornavati, smiling at the comparison, for the 
Peishwa was the most illfavoured of all the Royal suitors; “ the 
gallant Mahratta is by many degrees a handsomer man than Kistna 
Sahib.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed the Begum with a start of surprise. 

“ Certainly,” said the Cashmerian, “ more graceful in his person, 
more elegant in his manners ——.”’ 

“ How!” cried the indignant Lachema. 

‘“ More brilliant in his conversation,” continued Coornavati, “ more 
noble in his bearing—more daring in his courage — more generous in 
his nature—” 

« Enough, enough !” exclaimed the Begum, rising with great dig- 
nity and hauteur. ‘ You may retire, Coornavati; I dispense with 
your further attendance.” 

The wily Cashmerian accordingly made her obeisance and retired ; 
smiling inwardly at the adroit manner in which she thus played on 
the sensitive mind of her royal mistress, for her generous and unsus- 
pecting nature laid her entirely open to the designs of one whose wis- 
dom was cunning, and whose inventive faculty was always the ready 
minister of a depraved and callous heart. 

Left to herself the Begum indulged without, restraint the melan- 
choly inspired by the apparent and chilling indifference of Kistna ; 
and was more than ever confirmed in her resolution to decline the 
public choice of a lord and master, unless some unhoped-for change 
took place in his sentiments. Leaning in a sombre mood against one 
of the pillars of the Verandah, she mentally exclaimed : 

“ Alas! yes,’’ Coornavati was right, “ the choice of him I love, 
were that love reciprocal, would be, indeed, an effectual cure for my 
melancholy ; but herein lies the insurmountable difficulty. Did he,” 
and here the maiden heaved a heavy sigh, “ did he who ought to seek 
me for his bride, partake the wasting flame that now usurps my soul, 
and bow to love instead of that frightful passion called military glory, 
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how gaily would I chase the gloomy fears that now prey upon my 
peace. itis conduct is mysterious and perplexing ; for — last 
night he seemed to shun my presence, yet, when provoked by his 
indifference 1 affected to smile on all but him, methought it stung his 
noble heart to the quick. Oh Cama! bend his stubborn soul, or 
"Thus far the pious princess had proceeded in her prayer to the 
capricious deity, when a monrnful strain of music stole upon her 
ear; but whether it derived its birth from saint in heaven or man 
below, the startled maiden could not imagine, so sweet yet transient 
was the swell. In mute astonishment she held her breath; fearful, 
if it came again, to lose even a portion of the sound that seemed so 
unlike any thing slie had ever heard: nor was she held, long in sus- 
pense ; for again the melody rose upon the midnight air, from amidst 
a grove of Amra trees that grew on the sloping margin of the Cau- 
very, a trifli_g distance from where she stood. ! 

The Begum at first imagined that it was the music of some boat- 
men gliding down the stream, who thus whiled away the tedious 
watch of night, but a more lengthened measure led her to a very 
different conclusion. The sound was that of a Veena; but the touch 
was so light, the strain soexquisite that, in her opinion, one hand 
alone throughout the broad territories of her sire, could produce any 
thing like it: nor was there more than one, she felt assured, through 
all the land, that could sing those loving words so well which now, in 
light and lively tone, fell thus sweetly on her delighted ear: 


SERENADE, 


While the sun in the bright azure firmament glowing, 
O’er hill and o’er valley his splendor shall pour, 
Every joy and delight upon mortals bestowing, 
So long shall I love thee sweet Fawn of Mysore. 


So long as the moon o’er the mountains appearing, 
The brightness and beauty of day shall restore, 
With its silvery radiance the night sweetly cheering, 
Thee alone shall I love gentle Fawn of Mysore. 


Like the Madhavi’s tendrils the mango embracing 
Thy beauties entwine round my heart’s inmost core, 
Like the first blush of day night’s obscurity chasing 
Thy smile cheers my anguish bright Fawn of Mysore. 


Thou should’st reign in my bosom in joy and in sorrow, 
Tho’ mine were the globe and its vast golden ore, 

Were I king of the earth from thy smile would I borrow 
My sole hope of bliss, lovely Fawn of Mysore. 


Surprise and joy ecstatic played round the features, and illumined 
the heart of the Begum, when thus melodious, soft and expressive, 
the voice and lute of the noble Kistna resounded on her wondering 
ear. Mute and motionless she stood, gazing intensely forward, as if 
to penetrate the shadowy obscurity of the grove, and trace the manly 
outline of her lover's form. She looked, however, in vain: no ob- 
ject whatever met her aching sight in the deepening gloom; and, 
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with a feeling of something like disappointment, she was about to re- 
tire, when the magic tones of the Veena again swelled on the air and 
fixed her to the spot. 

As the former strain of the unseen musician was of a lively and 
cheerful character, that which now met the ear of the Begum was 
exquisitely plaintive ; and indicated more the feeling of a broken and 
despairing heart than of one that was prosperous in its wooing. The 
words were extremely well adapted to the sorrowing style of the ac- 
companiment, but it is difficult to say whether they gave more pain 
or pleasure to the delighted listener : 


Farewell! the rose of life is faded 
Cold disdain has chill'd its bloom ;— 
Farewell! the star of Hope is shaded, 
Lost, alas! in cheerless gloom. 
When first I felt its rosy ray, 
I little thought from thee to sever ; 
I little thought I now shall say, 
Farewell! my only love, for ever! 





Farewell, sweet Fawn! tho’ hope is dead, 
And Fate is frowning drear and chill,— 
Tho’ every joy on earth is fled, 
My ruin’d heart is with thee still, 
Ah! thus the axe may rend the tree, 
And strew its scatter’d fragments round, 
The faithful ivy still, like me, 
But closer clings at every wound. 


Farewell! no more the Cocil sings 
For me her once delightful strain, 
No more the Lotus blossom springs 
To cheer me like thine eyes again. 
No more thro’ Cama’s jasmin bowers* 
With thee delighted shall I rove, 
And chide the swiftly fleeting hours 
So sweet, but ah! too short for love. 





Farewell! when with the giddy crowd, 
I sink in wand’ring error lost, 

Or when the storm howls fierce and loud 
Upon the foaming billow tost,— 

Thy memory still will keep me free 
From otber chains where’er I rove; 

My heart will proudly bleed for thee, 
For thee, my first, my only love ! 


i 
{ 
4 
i 


Farewell! the light of Love’s young dream 
From thy bright eyes’ warm glances stole,— 
From them too came the frozen beam 
That chill’d the rapture of my soul : 


* There was always a garden or grove attached to the temple of Kamadeo, which 
was the resort of the young of either sex at public festivals, and the scene of many 
love adventures, although the reserve to which Hindoo women were always sub- 
jected in public rendered it no school for the Daphnici Mores inspired by the Shades 
of Antioch. Wilson’s Hindoo Theatre. 
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But still my prayer, when I depart, 
Shall be may’st thou experience never 
The anguish of the bleeding heart 
That bids thee now farewell for ever ! 


« He loves! he loves!” cried the Begum with unrestrained de- 
light, “ the traitor loves at last! Fallen is the warrior’s pride, and 
lowered to the dust is the hero’s brow. Fierce Kartikeia yields be- 
fore the god who bends the bow of sugarcane, and cruel doubt and 

ief no more shall chill my heart. Cama, son of Maya, accept my 
thanks ! Thou hast heard my prayer; thou hast bent the stubborn 
heart of the warrior. Daily shall thine altar be dressed with fruits 
and flowers, the offering of thy grateful votary, and Kistna alone 
shall wear the garland of my love.” 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE RAKUI-BUND BAUEE. 


The morning sun had travelled far towards the meridian ere the 
happy Lachema unclosed her eyes, so unusually sound and sweet 
was the sleep she enjoyed after the midnight garden scene, described 
in the last chapter. Despair no more oppressed her anxious thoughts, 
but hope and rapture filled her gentle bosom, and shed around her 
peaceful slumbers many a vision of delight; in which the adored 
image of her gallant lover occupied as prominent a place as her 
fondest wishes could assign to him. Nor did the evil eye once cast 
its hateful glare across these happy dreams, but all was undisturbed 
repose and peace without alloy. 

When balmly sleep at length withdrew its curtain from the Begum’s 
eyes, she saw her new favourite Coornavati beside her couch, im- 
mersed in musing mood, and looking as if some weighty secret occu- 
pied her thoughts. In light and cheerful tone the princess besought 
her to unravel the mystery that seemed to hang upon her brow, and 
the dissembling Cashmerian, with a sigh, thus broke her ominous 
silence : 

“ How cruel, alas! is my destiny, that I, who with my life would 
shield you from even one anxious thought, am yet destined to be the 
bearer of intelligence that must wring your gentle breast with 
sorrow.” 

“ Merciful powers !” cried the Begum, alarmed at this gloomy com- 
mencement, “ what mean you, Coornavati? Aught of my parents ?— 
speak——or of ——” the unaffected modesty of the maiden here cut 
short the sentence, and the wily Cashmerian, with a furtive smile, 
resumed ; 

“ Oh princess, ever dear to my soul! well may you start and trem- 
ble when I disclose the painful tidings that, urged by some sudden 
and most pressing intelligence, the gallant Peishwa quits your lovely 
presence, this very day, to meet the fierce Mogul in arms; for it is 
said that the mighty Aurungzeb’s troops even now beleaguer the 
royal towers of Poonah.”’ 

“Thank heaven!” exclaimed the smiling Begum. “If this be all 
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that has caused your sighs, take comfort, my gentle friend, for your 
news imparts no pain to me whatever.” : 

“Your highness relieves me from a load of anxiety,” replied the 
Cashmerian, “for I verily thought the departure of the gallant Mah- 
ratta was likely to affect your peace.” 

“ Not in the slightest degree,” replied the Begum, ‘“ Nay, not 
only the Peishwa, but all the rest of the royal troop of selfish wooers 
may go for aught I care: their importunities begin to be trouble- 
some, and my heart requires some respite from this never-ending 
pageantry.” 

“Indeed !” replied the Cashmerian, with an air of well-affected 
surprise. ‘* From the conversation with which your highness favoured 
me last night I was led to form a very different conclusion.” 

* Qh !” said the Begum laushing, “ matters are much altered since 
then. At the period referred to I was somewhat oppressed with 
gloomy anticipations; but I am now, praised be the sea-born goddess, 
the happiest creature in existence.” 

‘It gives me unutterable joy to hear your highness say so,” replied 
the sympathising Cashmerian. 

“Yes, my dear Coornavati,” said the Princess, “ positively the hap- 
piest creature in existence. Nothing can now disturb or interrupt 
my felicity: but what other news is stirring in the palace besides the 
bagatelle you have mentioned ?” 

“T have nothing else of novelty to amuse your royal ears,” replied 
the Cashmerian, ‘except a rumour that seems very current, and 
which, of course, can have no interest for you.” 

‘What is it, I pray you?” demanded the Begum, who, though a 
princess of high intellect and rare accomplishments, was endued with 
a reasonable portion of the curiosity of her sex. 

“It is said,” replied the Cashmerian, “that many of our noble 
Rajpoots have volunteered their services to assist the Peishwa against 
his too powerful adversary, and are even now preparing to depart 
under the command of the gallant Kistna e 

‘“‘ Forbid it heaven !” cried the Begum, springing suddenly from her 
couch, and completely thrown off her guard by the artifice of the 
Cashmerian. “ Forbid it, protecting goddess! who hast ever gra- 
ciously listened to the prayers of thy humble votary! Did I not 
dream that his martial pride had deigned at last to bow to love? He 
said ‘ Farewell,’ ’tis true, but, alas! I little thought he meant it to 
be so.” 

With all the haste that her confused and troubled spirit permitted, 
the Begum now flew to the apartment of the Queen, and thus confided 
her new affliction to her fond maternal ear : 

“O ever true and tender friend and parent! who knowest every 
secret of my soul, and whose every wish is centered in my happiness, 
lend now thine aid and counsel to relieve my misery.” 

The Ranee, half smiling, half alarmed, inquired the cause of her 
daughter’s agitation, and the latter continued : 

“Best of parents! too well you know how long I have vainly tried 
to suppress the wishes of my heart, and you may feel assured that if 
fate required it my unhappy secret would have died with me: but 
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now when hope smiles once more, and my bosom bounds with the 
conviction that its feelings were not wasted on an ungrateful object, 
new fears and anxieties rise up again to blight my happiness. 

“What is the nature of those fears and anxieties, my child ?” de. 
manded the indulgent Ranee. 

« Kistna loves me,” replied the Begum, covering her blushing fea- 
tures with her hand. “He himself has confessed it, and yet he goes 


to fight the foreign enemies of the Peishwa! Who ever heard of 


such inconsistency ? What are the Peishwa’s foes to him, that he 
should dim the tustre of his glory by drawing his sword in any foreign 
cause? Has Mysore then no wars to wage to glut the martial 
ardour of his soul; and must he, like a mercenary stranger, shed his 
blood upon a foreign field, and in a cause unhallowed by the pure 
spirit of patriotism? You smile, dear mother, but I see a glistening 
tear upon your cheek that proves I do not plead in vain.” 

The Ranee did smile with joy and pride upon the lovely face of the 
maiden, flushed with the active workings of her affectionate spirit ; 
then folding the Begum to her breast and kissing her radiant eyes, 


she replied in a cheerful tone : 
“Tt shall ever be my anxious care, dearest Lachema, to chase the 


troubles of your breast, and gratify your innocent wishes. Long have 
your sire and I observed, and highly have we approved the choice you 
have made ; for never yet has man deserved such a bride better than 
the noble Kistna. But though he dearly loves the trump of war, I'll 
undertake before he roves to foreign regions to bind this eagle to his 
cage, and this shall be the talisman I'll use.” 

rhe Ranee here unbound a diamond bracelet from the lovely arm 
of her daughter, and exclaimed with playful smiles: 

“ Now let the brazen trumpet sound, for we defy its martial sum- 
mons, and Kistna shall ere long become my daughter's Rakhi-bund 
Bauee.”* 

One of the most interesting customs of a singular people is that 


* The festival of the bracelet (Rakhi) is in Spring, and whatever its origin, it is 
one of the few where an intercourse of gallantry of the most delicate nature is esta- 
blished between the fair sex and the cavaliers of Rajasthan, Though the bracelet 
may be sent by maidens, it is only on occasions of urgent necessity or danger. The 
Rajpoot dame bestows with the Rakbi the title of adopted brother ; and while its 
acceptance secures to her all the protection of a “ cavaliere servente,” scandal 
itself never suggests any other tie to his devotion. He may hazard his life in her 
cause, and yet never receive a smile in reward, for he cannot even see the fair 
object who, as brother of her adoption, has constituted him ber defender. But there 
is acharm in the mystery of such connexion, never endangered by close observation ; 
and the loyal to the fair may well attach a value to the public recognition of being 
the Rakhi-bund Baé, the “ bracelet-bound brother” of a princess. The intrinsic 
value of such pledge is never looked to; nor is it requisite it should be costly, 
though it varies with the means and rank of the donor; and may be of floss silk and 
spangles, or gold chains and gems, The acceptance of the pledge, and its return, is 
by the Katchli or corset, of simple silk or satin, or gold brocade and pearls. A 
whole province has often accompanied the Katchli; and the monarch of India 
(Hemayoon the son of Baber) was so pleased with this courteous delicacy in the 
customs of Rajasthan, on receiving the bracelet of the Princess Kurnavati, which 
invested him with the title of ber brother, and uncle, and protector to ber infant, 
Oody Sing, that he pledged himself to her service, “even if the demand were the 
Castle of Riathumbor.” —Tod’s Annals of Rajpootana, 
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which prevails amongst the Rajpoot nation, ofselecting a champion 
on the part of some princess, or damsel in distress, amongst the 
Cavaliers of her acquaintance. This is done by transmitting to him 
a Rakhi, or bracelet, by which he becomes the Rakhi-bund Bauee, or 
bracelet-bound brother of the fair; and thenceforward deems it in- 
cumbent on him to devote himself exclusively to her service, as her 
sworn defender on all occasions of difficulty or danger. The accep- 
tance of the pledge, and its return, is by the Katchli, or corset of 
satin, or gold brocade and pearls; which, as defending the most deli- 
cate part of the structure of the fair, is peculiarly appropriate as an 
emblem of devotion. Under the sanction of this ancient and highly 
venerated usage, the Ranee resolved to gratify the wishes of her 
daughter, by retaining the gallant Kistna in the precincts of the 
Court at so critical a period of her fate; she accordingly despatched 
a page for the venerable Oodiaver, who had been sometime restored 
to his former place in her confidence and esteem. 

The quondam Ambassador soon made _ his appearance in the Royal 
presence, when the Ranee addressed him as follows: 

“Sage Oodiaver, heard you aught last night of the warning cry 
addressed to the Begum by that unhappy wretch who committed 
suicide in the Cauvery ?”’ 

‘Great princess,” said the Vakeel, “too surely did I hear that 
ominous voice; but may your slave be pardoned for observing that the 
act, which your Majesty terms suicidal, was one of the most praise- 
worthy and heroic z 

* Well, well,” interrupted the Ranee, “ we shall not, wise Oodiaver, 
discuss that point at present, but proceed to one of more pressing 
importance. Jt appears to me, if my fears do not obscure my reason, 
that some hidden plot or treachery against the princess was indicated 
by that dying wail.” 

“ Doubtless,” replied Oodiaver, “ your majesty, on all occasions 
utters the dictates of truth and reason, and you have correctly inter- 
preted the warning of the self-doomed ; who, on the eve of his glo- 
rious sacrifice, saw as clearly into futurity as the Charun did when he 
uttered his last summons to the impious Kempé. Every word of that 
awful summons, may it please your majesty ——" 

“ Wherefore,” resumed the Ranee, cutting short the eloquence of 
the Vakeel, “ it is our bounden duty to take immediate measures to 
bafHe the plot, of whatever nature it may be. For this purpose, hie 
thee, good Oodiaver, with the least possible delay, to the palace of 
the noble Kistna, and present him with this bracelet on the part of 
the princess, who doth thereby confer the high honor of constituting 
him her adopted brother and champion, in all cases of difficulty or 
peril that may befall, from open force or hidden snare. Further say 
to him, sage Oodiaver, that the Ranee looks that her adopted son 
forego all foreign wars, and that henceforth he shall draw his vic- 
torious sword alone to guard my fawn-eyed maid.” 

The sage took the sparkling trinket with a look that denoted the 
high sense of the honour conferred upon him, in being selected as 
agent in so delicate a negociation; and in a reverential tone ex- 
claimed, “ Great Queen, thy royal will is done.” He then"quitted 
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the presence, having first stolen a sly glance at the blushing Lachema, 
whose lovely face was bent down to her embroidering frame, with 
which she appeared to be most industriously occupied. 

With a throbbing heart the anxious Begum awaited the return of 
the venerable Pundit, who had not been gone many minutes before 
she began to wonder at his extraordinary delay. She then began to 
chide his tardy age, and very reasonably thought that messengers of 
love should fly with the wings of light. At length, when all womanly 
patience was on the point of giving up the ghost, the Brahmin returned 
from his mission, and eagerly were his features scanned by his fair 
expectants, for some indication of success. 

With all possible diplomatic gravity, however, the Ambassador 
stood bowing in the presence of his queen, nor did his venerable 
features betray a symptom of what was passing in his statesmanlike 
and highly politic mind. At length, being somewhat impatiently de- 
sired to disclose the result of his mission, the sage Pundit put his 
tongue in motion, with all the self satisfied garrulity of age, which is, 
however, so utterly distasteful to the ears of youth. 

“ These eyes,” said the venerable man, “ have gazed on many a 
gallant knight, not only in the mimic course of the festival, but also 
when arming for the deadly field of war. For though my thoughts 
are prone to peace, and strife is cursed by my divine creed, these 
aged eyes still love to gaze upon the sparkling gems of chivalry, if I 
may be allowed a poetical expression in aught that concerns the high 
diplomacy of my present character.” 

The Ranee here besought her Ambassador to use any expressions 
he chose, provided they led to the shortest and speediest delivery of 
his message.” 

‘* Many thanks, great queen,” resumed the sage Oodiaver, “ for 
your gracious permission ; but when I talk of chivalry, I cannot help 
recalling to mind those happy days when, yet a boy, our royal prince 
first dared the foe in battle. Full well I recollect the day when the 
pagan Moslems, led on by the fierce Nizam-ul-Moolluk, were defeated 
by his boyish sword, and fled before his conquering arm; and right 
vividly can I recall the glories of that dreadful chase.” 

“ Enough, enough, good Pundit,” cried the Ranee, “ your graphic 
powers we have often acknowledged, and now can very well dispense 
with ; for all impatient as we are, we pray you recollect that you 
wander from the point in hand.” 

“And so in sober truth I do,” replied the venerable man, “ but 
when I look back on deeds and heroes once so famed, I feel so fresh 
and vigorous that I scarcely know how to check my rambling tongue. 
But gracious queen, as I said before, in ancient or modern times 
never have these aged orbs been fixed on one more skilled to win the 
prize on listed plain or battle field than Kistna, the spear and buckler 
of Mysore.” 

‘* Well, well,” cried the Ranee, “we sent thee not to act as herald 
to his fame ; ail this we knew before, good Pundit.” 

“But had your Majesty beheld him,” persisted the Ambassador, 
“as I have done even now, cased in golden armour and encircled by 
his chosen band, but surpassing all in martial mien and knightly bear- 
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ing. His gallant war steed neighed aloud, as vaulting lightly on his 
back he darted across the plain, leaving no broader trace, such was 
the splendor of his course, than lightning in the collied night ; while 
poising high his lance he struck the ring in mid career, and bore it off 
in triumph. Ah! many a time, I said, the Pagan crest will bow 
before that fatal steel, while chasing Delhi's scattered troops he frees 
the ravaged lands of the Mahratta from their hateful sway.” 

“Immortal powers!” cried the Begum, betrayed into sudden 
emotion, while tears gushed to her lovely eyes. ‘* He goes then to a 
foreign soil to glut his soul with martial strife, and love and duty are 
alike smothered in his savage breast !” 

« Nay, gracious princess,” cried the sage, “ your reproach I trust is 
unmerited ; for even though he should embrace a foreign cause, the 
noble Kistna will never prove a recreant from the laws of duty. Nor 
yet, as I opine, will he turn traitor to the devoirs of love, in which 
the brave are always true. Had you but seen his matchless grace 
when, midway through his swift career, the gorgeous train of the 
princess Louli appeared upon the field, and that proud beauty sat 
resplendant in her howdah, you would have acknowledged that no 
living knight better knew his duty to the fair. Reining in his 
fiery charger, he stopped at once his lightning speed; and, bending 
even to the flowing mane, he bowed with all due reverence to the 
princely maid, who with a smile repaid his gallantry.” 

“ A truce to this idle prattle,” interrupted the Begum, with a flush 
of rival pride. “ Bethink thee of thy mission, sage Pundit, ere our 
patience fail; and say, in brief, what answer gave the warrior—will 
his highness go or stay ?” 

“‘ Most gracious princess,” replied the Brahmin, “ forgive the pri- 
vilege of age: this silvered head and babbling tongue forget the im- 
patient eagerness of youth. In brief, then, when the course was done, 
I sought the gallant Kistna in his tent, and found him apparently 
overwhelmed with some internal grief; but when he beheld the 
Bracelet, and heard your Majesty’s most gracious message, his heart 
a seemed to swell with sudden rapture, and gloomy thought vanished 
‘a from his brow. As Lotus buds* put forth fresh beauties beneath the 
ig bright autumnal moon, so flashed his eyes as, over and over, he 
kissed the Begum’s royal boon. Then pressing the Bracelet to his 
heart, he swore by Indra’s thousand eyes that he would thenceforth 
forego all other cares, and consecrate his heart and hand, from open 
force and hidden snare to guard the treasure of the empire, and his 
heart’s most sovereign mistress. Furthermore, the noble Kistna, in 
token of his soul’s content, confided to my care this Katchli bright 
of gold brocade, embroidered with pearls of inestimable value, and 
this necklace of sparkling jewels, each stone of which might serve 
for a monarch’s ransom; and humbly he begs the fawn-eyed maid to 
wear these pledges of unalterable faith.” 





° the lotus 
Bucs in full beauty to the tender light 


The moon autumnal sheds upon its leaves. 
Wilson’s Hindoo Theatre. 
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With intense and all absorbing interest the Begum listened to the 


words of the sage, and never before had his eloquence obtained so 


devoted an auditor, or so precious a reward of bewitching smiles. 


length he brought his oratory to a close, the delighted 
“pe otinn soak the fetela from his hand, and pressed the valued pledge 
to her bosom, while the bliss that filled her heart enhanced the glow- 
ing beauty of her charms. Then springing to her mother’s embrace, 
tears of rapture gushed from her eyes, mingled with sparkling smiles, 
that shone like sunbeams through a summer shower. 





IRISH SONG.* 


A HEALTH TO SWEET ERIN. 
BY MRS. CRAWFORD. 


Here’s a health to sweet Erin! 
When roaming afar, 
She shines in her beauty, 
My soul’s guiding star : 
O, ’tis long since the green hills 
Of Caven I saw! 
Erin savourneen ! 
Erin savourneen ! 


Slan laght go bragh ! 


Here’s a health to old friendships, 
And times full of joy! 
To the home and the hearth 
Of my heart when a boy, 
"Mid the wreck of my hopes, 
Nature still keeps her law ; 
Mat’airt savourneen ! 
Mat’air savourneen ! 
Slan laght go bragh! 


O! the land of the shamrock 
And harp has a spell, 
For this lone heart of mine, 
That no language can tell : 
Though ’tis long since the green hills 
Of Caven I saw! 
Erin savourneen ! 
Erin savourneen ! 
Slan laght go bragh! 


* The Irish songs by Mrs. Crawford are to form part of the great national work, 


(by F. N, Crouch, Esq.,) “ The Lake Echoes.” 
+ ‘* Mat’air means mother in the ancient Irish or Iberno-Celtic.”— Vallancey. 
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A WEST-END BOARDING-HOUSE. 


BY HUMPHRY HOGARTH, ESQ. 
BITE THE BITER. 


Pray Mr. What-d'ye-call-him—or you, Madam Thingum—or you, 
Mademoiselle Chose—have you ever lived in a west-end boarding- 
house? No. Then youare still an infant in fact, if not in law—still unfit 
to be released from your swaddling clothes—still lamentably ignorant 
of one half the wonders of this vagabond earth. You may have tra- 
velled eastwards as far as Persepolis, and studied ancient nature 
among its silent stony population of men and monsters; you may 
have journeyed westwards, even to the Rocky Mountains, and con- 
templated modern life amidst Blackfoot Indians, and grizzly bears ; 
nevertheless your knowledge of the “dead science,” of the “living 
arts,” of old tricks, of new inventions, of precarious existence, of bold 
designs, of strange histories, of ingenious fable—in short, of the 
queerest doings of queer mortals—is but scant, unless you have 
sojourned for some time in one of these comical menageries of un- 
classed and unclassable bipeds. ‘The human species is ordinarily 
divided, by the learned, into two pretty equal classes—that which is 
preyed upon, and that which preys. London too is universally ad- 
mitted to be the world in miniature ; but the west-end boarding-house, 
while, like London, it is beyond doubt a little world within a greater 
world—or, as a scholar would say, an imperium in imperio—unlike all 
other worlds, large or small, is peopled by but one only class—that 
which preys. 

According to the category of Shylock, “land-rats and water-rats” 
are the generic names of these two distinct branches of the human 
family, which possess the great world betwixt them ; but the crea- 
tures who inhabit the west-end boarding-house are content with one pa- 
tronymic—they pretend to no invidious distinction of caste or instinct— 
they are all simply and equally—sharks. Like the Kilkenny cats of Irish 
imagination, they go on devouring each other until nothing positively 
remains, except the respective éails, and yet, strange to say, such is 
the continuous influx, or reproduction of new fishes, that the victims 
are not missed, which phenomenon will be understood by those who 
have viewed the grotesque monsters in a drop of water, through the 
microscope, and seen them swallow each other by shoals, without the 
least apparent diminution of numbers. Occasionally indeed, though 
rarely, an unfortunate devil of the other class may slip in, and then— 
O vampires and ghouls! what a treat for the Aabitués /—then, by 
secret accord, they leave feeding on each other, and fasten one and all 
on the new comer. If he or she be fat, what a glorious spectacle it 
is! The interloper may escape without being blood-sucked until 
nothing is left save the dry skin, but he or she has as little chance of 
doing so as the unwary fly who intrudes his tempting body into the 
spider's nest. Notwithstanding the appellation, we caution those who 
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think of a boarding-house as a place where they are to be fed, not to 
be deceived. The word would imply as much in our common verna- 
cular language, but it is used only ad captandum. Once caught, the 
beguiled intruder soon finds his mistake ; he may indeed be treated to 
supper, but, like poor Polonius, it is not where he is to eat, but where 
he is to be eaten. ‘This sort of innocent intruder is however rare, 
and in proportion to the rarity is sought after and enjoyed. The usual 
play of bite the biter is between mutual sharks. We are about to 
paint a game or two for the edification of our sporting friends. 

It was that hybrid half-hour, properly belonging to no regular divi- 
sion of the day, which so agreeably leads us on directly towards 
dinner, yet which so disagreeably interposes itself betwixt us and our 
object. The inmates—a word happily discovered to supersede the 
old vulgar one of boarders, and used to induce folks who are very 
green to flatter themselves that they are accommodated in a private 
family—of No. 85, —— Street, —— Square, were assembled in the 
drawingroom, awaiting in various moods and tenses of anxiety, the 
tinkling of the summoning bell. There was a carefulness about the 
toilette of the ladies that denoted the expected appearance of some 
visitor. The hangings of the apartment were disposed so as to 
present their best, or rather their least worn, side to the eye. The 
furniture bore evident symptoms of having received that day an extra 
rub. ‘The nic-nackeries were placed so as to show themselves to the 
utmost advantage, and at the same time to hide any little defects 
which, without their friendly connivance, would be visible in the 
principal moveables. No persons understand the value of love at first 
sight better than boarding-house keepers, and therefore all this art, 
ingenuity, and means, are put in requisition whenever a new guest 
arrives, in order to give him an agreeable surprise, and to prepossess 
him from that moment in favour of the establishment. It was evident, 
from all these symptoms of domestic order and personal embellish- 
ment, that something out of the ordinary course was anticipated at 
that day's dinner table. Some mystery lay behind all these pre- 
parations. Yes, a boarding-house mystery; and as such we will 
keep it most inviolably ; that is, we will whisper it to you, discreet 
reader, as our most particular confidant, beseeching you not to betray 
it to—more than one at atime. The mystery then was, that on that 
day Miss Skinflint, the amiable hétesse, had announced the addition 
to her “select circle” of a “perfect gentleman from top to toe.” We 
cannot refrain from pausing here a moment to remark how universally 
good-natured, and how ingenuously credulous ladies who take inmates 
invariably are. They may be a trifle or so niggard in sugaring your 
tea, but they are the most bounteous of creatures in sweetening your 
reputation—while you remain under their roof of course we mean; 
they may exhibit of cows’ milk but a scanty supply, yet with the 
milk of human kindness you will find them full even to overflowing. 
hey could no more think of doubting a person who says he is a gentle- 
man to be what he says, than they would think of questioning their own 
perfect respectability ; and as to think of making inquiries, or asking 
seriously for references, it would be an insult as well to the individual 
making application for admittance into their genteel family, as to their 
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own infallible penetration. No, far from betraying such littleness of 
mind in judging of people by appearance, and their own representations, 
the benign creatures who keep houses for others’ use evince the 
highest magnanimity in their reports, and in general go beyond the 
stranger himself in brightness of description. Should he announce 
himself simply as a gentleman, ten chances to one but he will be 
announced to his fellow inmates as a lord in disguise; should he 
claim admittance as a travelling stranger, in all likelihood he will find 
himself received as an ambassador incog.; should he happen to let 
slip that he has a small independence, he will, beyond the possibility 
of doubt, be reported as the possessor of immense estates. Nay, 
such is the more than human charitableness of the hearts of ladies 
who preside over boarding-houses, that even an erring sister’s shame 
is slurred over by them, and instead of thrusting the frail fair ones, 
as women too frequently are accustomed to do, from their door, they 
take them to their bosom, and by giving them a good report, and by 
introducing them to the élite of their acquaintance, they enable them 
to regain the position they had lost, or, at least, to mix with the best 
of boarding-house company. 

But to return from this digression. 

The door at length opened—not with that awful creaking of the 
hinges, or with that blood-freezing noiseless motion which precedes 
the entrance of ghost or goblin, but—with a sudden jerk which none 
save a mortal hand could cause; the assembled inmates started 
almost from their propriety, and the expected gentleman made his 
appearance. ‘Three steps, executed in as many seconds, brought the 
new-comer to a sofa, on which he literally flung himself sans géne, 
and in two seconds afterwards he was stretched thereon at full length, 
with the exception of one Jeg, which he so placed as to dangle grace- 
fully over the back of a neighbouring chair. Lord Chesterfield, when 
he laid down the maxim “ that a handsome face is a letter of intro- 
duction,” only half stated it; he should have added “ when set off by 
a handsome suit of clothes.” But doubtless the noble earl never 
dreamt of such a thing at all as beauty save in befitting garments, and 
therefore the onnission is easily accounted for. Had he written that 
fine apparel is a passport to the world’s consideration, he would have 
been nearer thé truth, and his maxim have a much more general 
application. Good looks!—pshaw! we have seen the most divine 
specimen of the human countenance in rags, but never yet claimed, 
or noticed any one else claiming, acquaintance with them merely on 
account of their unadorned beauty. Mr. Newton, the last arrival at 
No. 35, was certainly not an Adonis, yet he had not been longer than 
the five seconds above recorded in the drawingroom, when, one and 
all, the ladies pronounced him, in their secret thoughts, a superior 
man—a magnificent creature—a most decidedly splendid catch! It 
is true the gentlemen meditated differently ; and such of them as ven- 
tured to allow themselves the occasional luxury of an opinion, or even 
the half of an opinion, concluded that, though unquestionably some 
great nabob, he was a d—d impudent fellow. One gentleman, how- 
ever, went farther in his judgment than all the rest, though like all 
the rest he kept it to himself. This was one of those characters to 
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be found as fixtures in every buarding-house, aged, sickly, keen witted, 
and lynx-eyed, who sit in corners unobserved, noting, nee: and 
extracting sweet essence of scandal from every motion, look, whisper, 
or gesture that passes within their ken. The household lhersites of 
No. 35, after indulging in an unusually great number of sneers, mali- 
cious grins, and suppressed chuckles, decreed him in his secret court 
of conscience a swell-mob man of the first water. W hat, however, is 
the tainted opinion of envious men, or the villainous judgment of a 
foul-minded railer to one who is blest with the smiles and the tender 
regards of lovely woman? Mr. Newton, besides, guessed not at tlie 
injurious doubts and conclusions of his own sex against his fair fame, 
and therefore they hurted him not; but he saw plainly enough the 
sensation produced in the amiable bosoms of the softer and better 
division of mankind present, by his person and style, and this placed 
him on yet more excellent terms with himself, if that were possible, 
than he was previous to his entry; and this made him feel as much at 
home, and as free from all kinds of restraint, as if he had passed haif 
his life amidst the family circle he now joined for the first time. 
Inquisitive readers may be impatient to learn what manner of man 
this could be, who thus in five seconds set some half dozen ladies 
wandering into happy regions of variously-imagined paradises, and 
drove a dozen gentlemen moping in the dark and dismal realms of 
jealousy. A determined squint was one of the natural endowments 
of Mr. Newton, which would first strike a physiognomist, and next, 
an inability in his otherwise sharp gray eyes to look one straight in 
the face; but it could not be these peculiarities, or varieties, of ocular 
beauty which caused the effects related. A long, lank, bony figure, 
six feet in longitude, and eighteen inches in latitude, constructed on a 
plan different from that of any known species, was another of nature's 
gifts to Mr. Newton, which would attract the eye of the anatomist ; but 
it hardly was this comical conformation which won the women and 
jaundiced the men in a time so incredibly short. The prodigious bumps 
of acquisitiveness and self-esteem that adorned his cranium, and the ab- 
sence therefrom of those protuberances which usually denote tbe pre- 
sence of intellectual and moral faculties, would immediately interest a 
phrenologist ; still we cannot suppose it was these external marks of 
mental character which enabled him to progress so rapidly in woman's 
heart and man’s liver as we have seen he did. Was it then his tawny 
skin, his large coarse paw, his mean contracted lips, his affectionately 
kissing knees, that wrought him into favour and into fear? No, no, no— 
none of these, believe us. What the diable, then, could it be? Faith, 
gentle or ungentle readers, we cannot say; unless it were the pea- 
green coat, cut in the extremest fashion, which hung upon his narrow 
shoulders—unless it were the white and blue figured satin waistcoat 
which enveloped his tortuous bust—unless it were the rich crimson 
scarf that wound its ample folds round his scraggy neck—unless it 
were the superlatively varnished boots that encased his huge feet— 
or, more probable and potent still, unless it were the the undoubted 
brilliants that sparkled in his cravat, the massive gold chains 
that coiled through every button hole of his vest, and hung there- 
from in divers glittering points, the rings of emeralds, rubies, and 
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diamonds beyond count that circled every finger of his far from 
immaculate hand. Take these all or any, and recollect that his mode 
of making his débiat was novel, and remarkable for its assurance,— 
two things that go far indeed with the ladies; and do not forget that, 
from the principle of contraries the loveliest beings will occasionally 
affect the most deformed opposites; and then perhaps you will be 
able to divine the true causes of Mr. Newton's sudden ascension into 
the fair or unfair graces of Miss Skinflint’s inmates. 

The dinner-bell pealed long and loud through the house, and the 
ladies arose to descend to the dining parlour. Mr. Newton sprung up 
too, quick as a rattle-snake, but it was not, as was evidently antici- 
pated by the half dozen female rivals for his condescension, to present 
his arm to any of them according to vulgar custom; it was to plant 
himself before the mirror that stood on the mantel-piece, and to ar- 
range his recently curled locks, which he began combing with a small 
instrument for that purpose taken from his pocket. The inmates 
were astonished ; none of them had ever seen or read of gentlemen 
turning a drawingroom into a dressing chamber— an elaborately or- 
namented mantel-piece intoa toilet. Still it might be the fashion in 
very high society, and no one likes to exhibit the least ignorance of 
what is done there ; it assuredly had the appearance of being quite 
at ease, which everybody admits to be the great desideratum of the 
man of elegance ; the person who did it dressed in the most costly 
manner, and entered a room with all the nonchalance of one in avery 
superior station; it was clear then it wasa wellbred freedom—a dis- 
tinguished act of new refinement; this was the tacit conclusion the 
ladies came to, at all events ;—the gentlemen we pass by as immaterial, 
for in laws of custom their protest avails as little as that of a few dis- 
senting peers in laws of parliament — the royal assent of sovereign wo- 
man puts the seal to the statute despite their protest, and anything to 
the contrary in any wise notwithstanding. A mixed company at any 
dinner-table is a subject of curious observation—of various philosophi- 
cal speculation ; but that which congregates round a west-end boarding- 
house éable d’héte is one superlatively pregnant with the purest ele- 
ments of remark and reflection. Not one out of those twenty or five- 
and-twenty individuals, who sit down daily here ostensibly for the 
sole simple purpose of oiling their animal machines, who has not 
some covert, duplex, triplex, or quadruplex motive for so doing. Not 
one who has not some underhand game to play, some assumed cha- 
racter to sustain, some fictitious part to enact, some secret plot to 
weave or unravel. Each motion has its design, each word its mission, 
sach look its instruction,—and all, more or less the opposites of those 
which they seem. You notice yon pale, delicate lady, with the 
languishing eyes and frame as transparent as slabaster, — she, who 
touches not a morsel of food, and who seems as though, snipe-like, 
she lived on suction alone, and that most probably the pure juice of 
the waterlily. You would hardly dream in your philosophy that that 
moon-tinted being has managed to pass through her dainty portal, not 
two hours since, a lunch composed of a pound and a half of nearly 
raw beef-steak, with the supplementary etceteras of a pot of stout, 
cheese, fruit, and vegetables. You notice yon gaily habited little dame, 
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who is so very particular in her choice of dishes, who turns up her nose 
at everything brought to table, and who eats and speaks of the viands, 
as if, like a feminine Atlas, she supported the whole establishment on 
her shoulders. Possibly you will gape with astonishment when we as- 
sure you that that saucy lady has never paid a shilling for her board 
for the last twelve months, and that she is under perpetual notice to 

uit—a notice renewed every week, and every week received with a 
laugh of contempt, for the vulgar person who gives it, as well as for 
the vulgar law which suggests it. 

You see — 

But all this time we are shamefully neglecting our hero, who, 
being a stranger, has just cause of complaint against us, and mayhap 
will set this particular discourtesy down to what strangers illogically 
enough call our national incivility. 

The chief duty of every individual at a west-end boarding-house 
dinner table is to talk as much as possible about himself, that is, as 
much as his imagination will furnish, in aid of his sustaining the cha- 
racter which he chooses to play. Great relatives—powerful acquaint- 
ances—temporary derangement of finances—mysterious circumstances 
—strict incognitos—incurable afflictions of the heart—desire to see 
life ;—these are the most usual themes, openly avowed or trickingly 
hinted at, on which the present position of the speakers are founded ; 
but these vary, or others are substituted, according to the judgment 
and creative fancy of each autobiographer. 

Mr. Newton did not, like the Arabian Nights princes, or like our 
countryman, the renowned Tristram Shandy, enter into the parti- 
culars of his birth, parentage, and education; and thence he showed 
excellent discretion and praiseworthy modesty, for where is the use 
of destroying the chaste and childish illusion that we are all found in 
the cabbage gardens? and, how inconvenient to most people, who stray 
irom home, to be obliged to name their fathers, when perhaps they 
never had any—to talk of their country, which may have discarded 
them —to speak of their education, when haply they received it in the 
charity schools. But though Mr. Newton was discreet enough to eschew 
everything like a minute history of himself, he recited sundry snatches 
and portions of history which gave the company generally a very 
exalted notion indeed of his station and personal greatness. From 
these it might be inferred that he was a young American of fortune, 
who had been sent, by his father, from his native Boston, to improve 
himself’ by travel in England, and to bring home a fresh importation 
of graces from the supercivilised continent of Europe—whither it 
was, he intimated, his intention to go as soon as the first half of his 
mission was accomplished. 

| W hen people are themselves conscious of being in a suspicious po- 
sition, and of supporting dubious characters by dubious tales, they 
are wonderfully easily satisfied—or at least affect to be so—with 
the representations and stories of others similarly situated. “ A fel- 
low-feeling makes us wondrous kind!” and no persons are more le- 
nient to one another in this particular than boarding-house ladies and 
gentlemen. Whatever the new-comer deemed expedient to assert or 
hint about himself, was swallowed with zest and with every demonstta- 
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tion of good-breeding by the family circle of No. 35. Once only a 
doubt of “the very superior station of the dashing stranger exhibited itself 
on the countenances of the inmates, and that was when, i in the midst 
of one of his most flaming descriptions of his father’s establishment 
in the far-west, of his style of living, and of his princely magnificence, 
he drew towards him one of the dishes, which stood opposite a neigh- 
bouring carver, and commenced helping himself en masse, and with 
the consummate coolness of one who is determined literally to “ take 
his ease in hisinn.” But this doubt came and passed merely as a sha- 
dow, for, in performing this rather equivocal act of high refinement, 
the diamonds in his cravat, the chains in his vest, and the jewels on 
his eight fingers, contrived simultaneously to blaze in all their lustre, 
and —heigh- presto! —every suspicion injurious to his exalted birth, 
worth, and finished breeding, \ anished like mists hefore the sun. Mys- 
terious power of sparkling gems, that can thus dazzle the judgments 
of reasonable beings—that can make practised eyes see light in 
this centre of darkness—that can blind them to objects the most 
glaring and palpable! Amidst that large company of cosmopolites, 
every one of whom lived, more or less, by his or her wits, the scan- 
dal- loving old gentleman before alluded to, alone was able to with- 
stand the influence of dress, jewels, and gold ;—but then he was a con- 
firmed sceptic in everything, and had established for himself'a system 
to believe nothing that he saw, and to credit as nearly as possible the 
reverse of what he had heard—in west-end boarding-houses. 

It isa portion of the disease of hypochondriacs, and of persons 
afflicted with the itch of prying too closely into our nature’s abuses, to 
think meanly of men in exact proportion to the ostentatiousness of 
their present appearance. ‘They ridiculously gather the notion, from 
their oblique observations, that a noble mind, polished manners, ex- 
tensive information, or personal dignity, requires no exterior badge, 
and that in the practice of the world ‘they rarely carry any. They 
likewise imbibe the idea that glittering apparel is principally used to 
cover empty heads, ill-shaped basis. and vulgar souls ; and contract 
the habit of setting down incontinently as swindlers, whomsoever they 
encounter bedizened beyoud the common. This is decidedly a most 
erroneous conclusion in principle; yet we wager our modest goose- 
quill to the gorgeous Pitt diamond, that in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred it will turn outa just one in practice. 

Old Thersites felt doubly convinced that the new guest was a swell- 
mob man. 

It wasodd; but at the moment he came, as he thought irrevocably, 
to that uncharitable decision, a circumstance arose that would cause 
any other man save himself to reverse it as absolutely. 

A learned doctor—learned, Heaven knows in what! and doctor, 
God wots of what !—puts forth his regular diurnal query to a quid- 
nune captain (we believe of the horse marines) opposite of — 

“ Weil, captain, how go on the funds to-day? Is the Spanish 
up ?—By Jupiter! I was wrong not to have sold when you advised 
me.” 

[t may be as well here to illumine the reader as to the vast interest 
in the Spanish funds which the doctor had, and which gave him the 
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unfortunate Penin- 


lawful right to dilate each day on the state of the 
proved, and 


sula, present and prospective —to rejoice as her finances in P 
to put on aface of black despair as they retrograded. Che doctor, 
then. be it known unto all men whom it doth concern, was legal 
owner of just one whole Spanish bond of five per cent., the nominal 
value of which hovered about twenty pounds sterling. He was legal 
owner—that is, he had purchased the bond in his own name, with 
the money of an old lady who had been silly enough to confide it to 
him, to lay it out in some public security for herself; not knowing 
the difference between equitable right and legal right, the old body 
thought all was right, and the doctor therefore remained, without 
question, master of the unlucky bond, and a creditor of Spain, which 
last he took good care to proclaim to the world, morning, noon, and 
night—merely concealing, in pity to poor Spain, the formidable amount. 

The doctor's question and its’ reply easily brought on the subjects 
of exchanges, funds, shares, dividends, and all the etceteras of the 
monetary system ~ favourite topics with those who have nothing to do 
in them—in the conversation on which Mr. Newton eagerly joined ; 
concluding a list of interesting inquiries regarding the best way of 
speculating a little on the Stock Exchange, as a pleasant amusement 
while he remained in town, by drawing forth his pocketbook, and ex- 
hibiting bank bills to the amount ofa thousand pounds, which he had, 
he carelessly said, no objection to sport. 

This was a clincher. Even old Thersites was at fault. Credulity 
began to expand itself over his relaxed features. It was, however, 
only for a second, His sharp gray eyes pierced intensely through the 
corners of their hallf-closed lids; they rested on the bank-bills; his 
thin lips immediately curled into a smiling triumphant sneer, despite 
the showy dress, rich trinkets, singular style, big talk, and undoubted 
money, he came back to his first obstinate conviction, that Mr. Newton 
was a swell-mob man, and no mistake! 

That rapid glance at the notes informed him that they were date: 
from Georgia, and made payable to bearer; quick as the successive 
flashes of a British broadside the thought shot across his brain 
What could possess a fellow from Boston with notes drawn in Savan- 
nah? A man of fortune to send his son out with such paper ? such 
costume, manners, and assurance? such a public exhibition of his 
money? Pish! And the result of this uncomplimentary answer to the 
series of questions he put to himself, was the wicked sneer and un- 
christian judgment above recorded, 

It, however, Mr. Newton suffered from the vile humour of one un- 
believing scandal-monger, he was amply compensated by the every 
moment increasing estimation of the other inmates of No. 35. From 
Miss Skinflint downwards, with the solitary exception mentioned, he 
was regarded, not simply as what he intimated he was, but as some- 
thing higher, richer stili; and this estimation was not in the most 
trifling degree diminished, by afew other peculiarities he evinced dur- 
inhgr the re past—such is popping every thing to his nose, turning round 
to spit upon the carpet, &c. &e. The gentlemen reckoned him a 
monstrous capital acquaintance—the ladies a most exquisite and desir- 
able tish, How to hook him was the difficulty. Each set about this 
cruel sport with the ability and means which nature and art supplied 
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As only one—particularly if of the feminine gender—could suc- 
ceed in catching him, we shall only notice the ‘hte of that one 

win angled with the greatest perseverance and skill, and who finally 
succeeded in ———— 

But we must not let the cat out of the bag too soon; that would 
cut short your pleasure, gentle reader, and our secret. 

Miss Ringdove was a charming creature—charming in boarding- 
house acceptation. She played a little on the pianoforte, sung a lit 
tle, danced a great deal —waltzing being her favourite—chatted 
little French, worked little presents for gentlemen, came down to din- 
der en grande totletie,—and if not areal houri—formed out of pure musk 
—ever redolent from head to foot of that agreeably odorous perfume. 
Short, fat, and surrounded by graceful airs—independent of the musk 
—her “auburn” locks and well displayed bosom possessed a piquancy 
about them, as she sat at table, that instantly attracted attention, 
which her inviting and delicately painted cheek seldom failed to arrest. 

The eyes of this seductive couple encountered numberless times 
during the meal; hers, ever stealing timidly from beneath their modest 
lids, and veiling themselves the instant they were met; his, boldly 
darting their rays, though in an oblique direction, in such way as to 
prove how killing would he their fires were the ‘Vy, or could the ‘V be, 
levelled in a straight line—an operation, however, that kind Nature, 
in charity to her sex, had effectually prevented. Such discharges of 
Love's artillery, whether intended by the respective parties to be real 
or sham, never pass without creating intense speculation amongst the 
spectators. ITere it was evident that the fire was a mere salutation, 
a round of blank cartridges, in which no vital danger was to be appre- 
hended for cither of the cannoniers; but in this hot and open ex- 
change of courtesies, so harmless to the individuals giving it, there 
was decided peril to the hopes of all who witness without having any 
participation in it. First impressions are half the battle. The inmates 
of No. 35 saw that Mr. Newton and Miss Ringdove were impressed, 

each with the other's personal appearance and chattels ; they judged, 

from experience, that their chances of securing the new fish were 
gone; therefore they gene rously left the fascinated pair to prey upon 
one another as they be ‘st could, 

There is a code of honour peculiar to all classes ;—that established 
among thieves is singular enough in its enactments ; that prevailing 
amongst west-end boarders is very curious in some of its principles. 
One of these principles is —the very reverse of that of the dog in the 
manger—that, in all pursuits after prey, when you cannot appro- 
priate the game to yourself, you should abstain from interference with 
the appropriation of your more fortunate fellow sportsman. This sta- 
tute is construed, like all other statutes, more or less strictly, accord- 
ing to the views and chances of the expounder ; but the rule more 
genel rally received is, to give it its widest interpretation ; and thus, not 
only is an honorable boarder bound, in such cases, not to interfere 
with, but he is held obliged to assist, his comrade in striking down and 
securing the thing hunted. 

At No. 35 the boarding-house laws were observed with the most 
enlarged and liberal spirit. Any one there who would attempt to 
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spoil sport would be held infamous, and expelled immediately. It 
followed, then, that the moment tt was clearly perceptible that Miss 
Ringdove had fairly harpooned the rich American, he was voted 
unanimously as her lawful prize, and all magnanimously set to work to 
assist her in taking possession of him—body, bones, and all. 

It were a tedious task to particularize the several efforts made to 
bring about this consummation, so devoutly wished by more than one 
party. There were many difficulties to be encountered In satisfying 
the cautious inquiries of the suspicious and coolly calculating gentle- 
man. But a division of labour makes light work of the heaviest un- 
dertaking ; and by the assurances of one, the firm beliefs of another, 
the hearsays of a third, the mathematical demonstrations of a fourth, 
and the elaborate eulogies of a fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth, every 
possible question was answered, and the lady was represented to her 
admirer as the most agreeable, virtuous, well-behaved, and respectable 
person in the world, with connexions of the first class, and an un- 
doubted income of two hundred pounds a year. This last was the most 
essential point to be clearly established, according to the notion of the 
keen Bostonian, and he took care that it should be so in a way that 
rendered “ assurance doubly sure,” and left no standing-ground for 
doubt or fear. He accompanied the maiden to her bankers, saw her, 
with his own eyes, receive five ten-pound notes, and ascertained, in 
the cunningest manner imaginable, that that was her net quarterly 
payment of a charge, secured on one of the best estates in England. 

All other considerations dwindled into nothing, after the possession 
by his intended of the two hundred a year had been proved ; and such 
was the liberality of Mr. Newton’s sentiments, that he would readily 
have overlooked any blots on her escutcheon, or any detects in her 
person, character, or family, had such appeared, provided the great 
keystone of the arch of his happiness, the rent-charge, was left solid, 
secured, and unimpaired. Ladies, in al] cases in which matrimony is 
concerned, are, on account of their natural disinterestedness or defec- 
tive mercantile education, much more easily satisfied on all points 
than gentlemen; and, in conformity with the general rule of the sex, 
Miss Ringdove, having beheld the thousand-pound notes in her ad- 
mirer’s hand, and seen the diamonds and other jewels on his person, 
asked for no other patent of his gentility, thought of no further proof 
of his legitimacy, could conceive no stronger idea of the certainty of 
his fortune. He was a capital catch, and she only wished that she had 
him. 

“ There is many a slip between the cup and the lip,” —a maxim that 
had been repeatedly brought home to the bosom and business of Miss 
Ringdove, young as she appeared, and one, of the truth of which Mr. 


‘Newton had had some confirmations in his experience —so, to avoid 


another exemplification of the proverb in the interesting affair in 
hand, they resolved to seize time by the forelock, and, by promptness 
of action in all that remained to be done, to defy chance and the devil. 
They had both heard, and agreed with Macbeth’s advice, 


“If it were done, when ‘tis done, then ’twere well 
It were done quickly.” 
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And they were resolved to test the wisdom of it in the most serious 
act of their lives—their wedding. Never before did two people enter 
into the silken bonds with more decided convictions that they were 
making a most fortunate hit; and as the preparations advanced, the 
proofs ‘multiplied that, instead of overstating, they had understated 
their respective fortunes to each other. 

The sister inmates of the bride elect could not, notwithstanding 
the rigid principles of boarding-house honour, keep back all feeling 
of jealousy at her good luck ; but, to do them justice, not one had the 
baseness to attempt to undermine her, or to filch surreptitiously from 
her her destined prey. 

The day on which the two sharks were to seize upon each other ap- 
proached, and the order of festivity was worthy of the occasion. 

A flash wedding in a west-end boarding-house is one of the flashiest 
things in life, and it would require a larger canvass and more numerous 
details than are at our disposition just now to sketch it forth to the 
eye of the reader in anything resembling itself. We must leave it, 
then, to his imagination ; and of this wedding of our hero and heroine, 
we can only beseech him to fancy the ribbons, the coaches, the hub- 
bub, the finery—in short, the “ flare-up”—as superexcellent, and the 
spectacle, from beginning to end, as one remarkably splendid in the 
annals of bridal glory. 

Mr. and Mrs. Newton, now tied together fast as the church and 
the law could bind them, and the brilliant company which witnessed 
and bore part in their nuptial ceremony were indulging in the plea- 
sures of a sumptuous feast after their return from church ; ; all parties 
seemed delighted with the day's work—both that part which was 
done and that which remained to do; and the bride and groom, be- 
coming momentarily more and more fond, appeared ambitious to give 
the lie direct to the poet’s naughty assertion, that Love, 


‘ At sight of human ties, 
Waves his bright wings, and in a moment flies,” 


when the servant delivered to the “happy man” a formally sealed and 
folded letter. 

Mr. Newton hesitated to think whether or not he ought to dese- 
crate his wedding day by attending to any business save “that of love. 
As the undisputed master of two hundred a year, he felt inclined to 
postpone the trouble of examining its contents until some more fitting 
opportunity ; but, as a sharp American, that should ever be wide 
awake to anything that concerned his interest, he had a strong incli- 
nation to learn what it contained. The native disposition carried the 
point in dispute, and the seal was broken. 

This letter certainly did not contain fulminating mercury or other 
material detonating ingredient, yet any one who saw the reader of it, 
as he cast his quick eyes over its contents, would suppose that, if not 
actually deprived of life, he had been stricken in a vital part. Elec- 
trified he assuredly was ; and good reason he had to be so. It wasa 
notice from the possessor of the estate on which Miss Ringdove’s an- 
nuity had been charged by the late tenant for life, informing Mr. 
Newton, that the charge having been made by the present tenant’s 
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apa (while in his dotage) in favour of his last mistress, 
paid so long only as she should remain single, 
The writer concluded his epistle by 
py choice, and himself on 


late respected p 
Miss Ringdove, to be 
it was consequentl) at an end. 


congratulating the bridegroom on_ his happy | 
his release from the incumbrance created by his ancestor. It should be 


here noted, that the author of this unnecessary notice was a bit of a 
wag, and having been advised by his attorney of the intended marriage, 
he had seen the noose firmly tied, and thus amused himself at the ex- 
pense of the wedded pair, by informing them on their bridal day of 
what another would have left them to discover at their leisure. This 
tale, however, was too true to be made a jest of. 

To catch an ex-mistress was bad enough, though a_ philosopher 
might contrive to bear it; but to catch an ex-mistress and to lose an ex- 
annuity of two hundred pounds at the same throw, was beyond human 
endurance. Mr. Newton flung philosophy to the dogs, and, rushing 
up to his bride, who sat enw reathed in blushes and orange flowers, he 
seized her violently by the arm, and, confronting her with the fatal 
letter, demanded, in a voice of thunder, if it were true that she had 
been what was therein attested, and if her annuity were really limited 
to her while she remained sole. To the first question the ingenuous 
creature timidly answered “ Yes ;” to the second and more important 
one she replied, that “there must have been some mistake.” 

“There has been a mistake, and a d—d one, by G— 1!” roared the 
now furious bridegroom; * but don't think I'm to be kidnapped in 
this manner—I don’t care a fig for all the marriage services in 
Lurope.” And he snatched up his hat with the resolution to bolt, and 
to carry his person and moveables to some more profitable market. 

The entrance of a police officer stopped his exit. ‘The executor of 
the law bore a warrant in his hand, and presenting it to the astonished 
bridegroom, he politely said, 

“Mr. Newton, I believe ?”’ 

The person addressed made no reply, but a slight colour came and 
went alternately in his cheeks, and his knees betrayed considerable 
trepidation. 

“The gentleman who rather suddenly decamped from his em- 
ployers, Messrs. Brown and Buckram, of Savannah, in Georgia, after 
having taken a loan from them of three thousand 2—LEh ?” again po- 
litely demanded the man with the warrant. 

It silence be the token of consent, Mr. Newton assented. 

The injured bride's turn to be indignant was now come. Advancing 
rapidly up to the accused, and throwing aside the affectation of honey- 
moon gentleness, she spat upon him, and cried, at the crack of her 
voice, 

“You inhuman deceiver !—-you ugly brute !—you low swindler! 
How could you take in a poor confiding innocent girl like me? but 
il see you hanged—that'll be one comfort, you thief? Police- 
man, how soon, do you think, will he be hanged ?” 

“1 really cannot say for certain, ma’am,” replied the gallant officer. 
“ All I can assure you of is, that he will be immediately delivered 
over to the agents of the American government, to be tried for rob- 
bery, and hanged, quartered, or gouged, as the case may be.” 
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“If I could only see him hanged,” cried the two hours’ wife, “I 
should die contented. O, he has barbarously played upon my cre- 
dulity!) Iam a ruined girl! I knew he wasn't a gentleman, by his 
villainous looks ; but I thought he had plenty of money. O my an- 
nuity ! my annuity!” and suffocating sobs, in this instance not simu- 
lated, choked her further utterance. 

Mr. Newton threw a look of intense hatred, accompanied by a 
loud laugh of triumphant revenge, on his spouse, and then deliv ered 
himself, ‘without resistance, into the hands of justice. Despite the 
canon of the church, the strong arm of the law separated those so 
lately united for ever and for ever. 

Old Thersites, who had been a passive spectator of the whole game 
from its commencement to its conclusion, when he saw it finished, 
shrugged his shoulders, and whispered to his next neighbour, with 
his habitual sneer, “ This is the last pair of biters we have seen bitten, 
but others are yet to come. The last trick is always esteemed the 
best, until a better is made; we shall see a better even than this, 
though, ere long—that is, if we continue to live in a West-end Boarding- 
house. ’ 


THE OLD CHURCH CLOCK. 
BY LEIGH CLIFFE, Es@. 


Hark! the Old Church Clock, with its bell and its chime, 
Loves to mark how swift travel the feet of Time ! 

It counteth the minutes, it telleth the hours, 

As spring marks its season by blossoms and flowers. 

QO, dear are the chimes of that Old Cleck to me! 

They float like soft music o’er memory’s sea! 

I knew not a pain, shed in sorrow no tear, 

When those chimes first in melody smote on mine ear 


By that Old Clock Ive counted how years passed on, 
flow youth lost its brightness, how friendships have gone ; 
By its chimes I have measured how life's joys flew 

That Time brush’d away as the sun sips dew 

©! they bounded along like an atom at play 

With the young Summer-wind that is fanning the day, 
Like a dream of the morning they've faded,—they’re gone, 
But the chimes of that Old Clock play merrily on. 


Hark! the bell strikes twelve, and the tide of Time 
Is mark’d by the merriest peal of the chime! 
It is sweet in the moment of joy to hear, 
But it mocketh,—it mocketh the mourner’s ear. 
‘The chimes have mock’d mine, but I love them still, 
Let them make merry with woe as they will, 
For they shed o’er the mind of the watcher a ray 
Of joy, as they welcome the new-born day ! 
Oct. 1842.—voOL. XXXV.—NO. CXXXVIIL. L 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A ROYALIST OFFICER. 
BY COLONEL DE R *“* * * * AN EARLY COMRADE OF 
NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE. 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY AN ENGLISH TOURIST. 


 Q good old man ; how well in thee appears 
‘The constant service of the antique world, 
When service sweat for duty, not for meed! 


7 . > : . . a 
Thou art not for the fasbion of these times. 
SU AKSPEARR, 





INTRODUCTLON.—CHAPTER I. 


Preliminaries.x—Southampton,— Rouen,—St. Germain.—La Poissoniére, 


Ir is now two or three years since an English family took their 
way into the province of Anjou, bringing with them an only little 
girl, whose delicate health had obliged them reluctantly to leave their 
home on the beautiful shores of Devon,—and after residing for some 
time in one of the old seigneuries in the outskirts of the antique city 
of Angers, were encouraged, by the rapid change in the beautiful 
child whose apparently numbered days had brought them into a 
foreign land, to engage a more commodious house further in the coun- 
try, and gradually to enter into the interesting society which that 
neighbourhood furnishes, but from which the object of their coming, 
and the anxious watching connected with it, had at first secluded 
them. 

The antiquities and associations in which that part of France is 
so rich, especially to the English traveller, had from the first attracted 
their attention ; and a series of letters whose vivid and graphic power 
of description would add much to the interest of these pages were it 
allowed to insert them, induced us to accept the invitation of friends, 
whose society alone would have been a sufficient inducement for a 
longer journey, to pass a summer with them in exploring the footsteps 
of old King René in the giant fortress, that, rising threatening, as of 
old, from its iron rock, encloses with its eighteen tremendous towers 
the ruined palace and deserted chapel of the ducal sovereigns of 
Anjou and Provence ; or in the quiet convent, once his summer resi- 
dence, with its gardens on the cliff hanging above the clear waters 
of the Maine, as it widens before entering the Loire,—and seeing 
something of the Vie de Chateau, as it still exists among the bosquets 
and vineyard-covered slopes of that magnificent river. 

It was early in the summer of 1841 that we stopped, two solitary 
English travellers, at the lonely cottage of the ferryman, whose office 
it is to watch for the light steamers that are passing constantly up 
and down among the large wooded islands of the Loire, and pushing 
hastily off as one emerges from behind the trees, to receive and land 
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any passengers who may wish to make their way to the beautiful vil- 
lages of La Poissoniére or Lalleu. Any one who passed the early part 
of 1841 in the country, will probably remember the peculiar beauty 
of the spring of that year,—the sudden burst with which a week of 
unusual and almost summer warmth, brought out the foliage, so that 
we passed at once from the leafless boughs of March to the green 
and welcome shade of May. We had witnessed the sudden and bril- 
liant transit among the Cambridge avenues which every day seemed 
to clothe with fresh enchantment; and after giving ourselves up to 
the influence of the delicious season, left England in the commence- 
ment of the long vacation, with our heads fully impressed by the be- 
lief that no trees could be like those we had spent so many hours 
pacing among, and no architecture, new or old, like the mysteriously 
hung roof of King’s College chapel. The summer passage-boats which 
cross the channel, not starting till night, gave us a day in the clean and 
airy town of Southampton, many hours of which were spent within the 
ruined walls of Netley Abbey, or in the woods surrounding it,—the 
romantic and occasionally broken footpath, which winds along the 
edge of its fine river, bringing us back before the light was too far 
gone to allow of our exploring the ancient gate of the town, with its 
guarding statues, whose antiquity and fine preservation interested as 
much as the novelty of the elegant floating bridge had amused us ; 
and at nine, on a June night, with the moon unseen,—the lamps of 
the town glittering in the clear mirror of the harbour,—we crossed 
the long pier amid the queries of one and another eager voice as we 
passed, “ English, sir ?”»—“ Hope you're going in the English boat, 
sir?” and found our way to the broad deck of the “ Grand Turk,” 
as she lay waiting for her passengers. The time they took to come, (or 
their not coming took to ascertain,) gave us full leisure to admire the 
picturesque town as the deepening shades fell over it, and the long 
images of its reflected lights glittered brighter and brighter; till 
starting at length, we glided rapidly down the still Southampton water, 
and soon everything of England but two very brilliant beacon lights, 
burning like stars in the northern horizon, was hidden by the bold 
swell of the channel. The gale of the preceding night had died away, 
but the sea still felt its influence. As the darkness fell, something 
like a moving star gleamed through it, and seemed to be following us, 
and a black object approaching rapidly was soon discerned, which the 
dry, half discontented comments of one or two old sailors as it swept 
by us and was lost in the obscurity, proclaimed to be the French oppo- 
sition boat, the Hamburgh. A huge bank of clouds hid the moon, 
which did little but fringe their edges till midnight, when it rose above 
them broad and golden, and flung its rich light upon our solitary path. 
Neither of us saw the sunrise; but a few hours from that event be- 
held us gliding beneath the massy tower of Francis I., as it stands 
guardian to the “ shield of France,’’-—and a few more were flitting over 
our heads among the orchards of Normandy. That day's twilight lin- 
gered toshow us the light shafts of Rouen’s matchless cathedral, where 
sleeps the Lion-heart, and the road that, winding under vast rocks and 
grey old lines of arching trees, leads away from that ancient city ;—that 


night’s moonshine glittered upon the broad and graceful curves of the 
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Seine, meeting the eye here and there as through a dream; and our 
shutters were thrown back after a few hours rest, to gaze upon 
perhaps the richest valley the world of modern things holds, out of 
Italy, and apart from the holy memories of eastern climes,—that 
which stretching from the foot of the terrace of St. Germain, showed 
to the infant Louis from his pavilion, still hanging as when he slept 
cradled in its vaulted saloon, on the steep above the vineyards, his 
capital spread along the banks of the bending river, whose waters left 
it to wander among calm meadows and green islands, beneath the 
terraced gardens of his birth-place, with the tall white shrine of 
Saint Denis rising as if it lifted its warning finger in the distance. 
There is something very beautiful in that observation of Marchangy’s 
when he makes his Tristan wonder at the few graves to be found 
among the hamlets of Brittany,—“ One would say there are but just 
the number needed to embellish the horizon of this sorrowful life, 
with the grave and solemn vistas of eternity.” 

I remember a friend writing to me from Versailles many years ago, 
spoke of the feeling given one by observing that the princely rearer 
of its vast palaces had there the same still monitor for ever in his 
view, 

I do not think one loses much by starting ona journey hastily, and 
without much time to study one’s track beforehand; there is such a 
vividness in the pleasure with which some object, long familiar in old 
pages, the stories of childhood or life of a favourite hero or scholar, 
breaks unexpectedly upon one’s sight. Sleepy and tired, we had 
entered the Hotel Henri Quatre, on the heights of St. Germain, not 
knowing that it had anything more to do with the father of his people 
than that it had done him the honour of taking his name. ‘The con- 
ducteur, stopping in the midst of a long narrow street, in a closely 
built, uninviting town, turned us out of the coupé before we were 
half awake, and in five minutes we found ourselves in the grey dim- 
ness of a summer's morning before sunrise, handed over to the care 
and keeping of an old porter, who seemed the only person awake in 
the silence around us, and who was resolutely bent on carrying off us 
and our luggage to the Hotel d’ Angleterre, as the most proper place 
for English people. At first we obeyed in silence, but coming to our- 
selves, at the sight of nothing but a street instead of the Park and 
the Valley, we insisted upon turning round, and being guided to the 
large buildings which contain the ranges of sleeping apartments in the 
gardens of the Béarnois, the once royal residence being reserved tor 
the greater desecration of having to officiate as the café-glacier and 
restaurant part of the establishment. The days which followed and 
the scenes they passed among, seemed to be looked back upon rather 
like the vision of an hour of idle fancies, than that which life has 
known of real. Perhaps one’s first entrance upon scenes of pictu- 
resque grandeur and historical intensity of interest, possesses a glow 
which is not thrown over one’s path of further travel. Many things 
have more interested us since, but I do not think we have felt any- 
thing like the thrill impressed by the solemn beauty of that gigan- 
tic row of lime trees which shades the broad and lofty terrace ; 
its almost infinite line reaching into vast distance before and behind 
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us; while the bees’ deep humming in their leaves, and the scent of 
the freshly-mown hay, filled the air, and we looked over the parapet 

across a thicket of green vines, among which, here and there, a pea- 
sunt woman was scattered at work, to the broad Seine rolling beneath, 

The loveliness and unexpected heat of the weather had brought 
many loiterers from Paris to saunter away the day in their shade, or 
in rambling through the endless drives of the forest that lay behind 
them ; groups of old and young sate on the benches here and there, 
ora father mounted his troop of happy children on the donkeys and 
ponies that stood ready saddled for hire ; while neat old women in the 
graceful peasant costume spread out their stalls upon the grass with 
heaps of bright cherries, and decanters of lemonade ; your thirst 
being frestioned all the while by the some twenty rinsings every 
glass had to undergo in a pail of fresh water; girls with baskets 
full of roses wandered about among the throng, offering you their 
little nosegays, whose buds exhaled the rich scent of Provence, “ only 
for three sous,”’"—*“ only for two sous,’—* and I have three little chil- 
dren to feed,” added the poor woman who last came up to us, 
as a poor little girl added her cry, to beg we would buy of her 
mother. 

In the forest the profusion of wild flowers was alinost as irresistible, 
and I longed for the ransackers an Easter holiday brings into the 
hazel wood, and the primrose groves that shelter our village. All our 
ideas of St. Germain centred in the exiled Stuart to whom it so long 
gave refuge, and finding a large house in the forest shut in with iron 
gates, and altogether with enough in its situation and aspect of the 
air romanesque, to be converted into anything one liked to think it, 
we asked two elderly ladies of the bourgeois class, who were passing 
in their white caps across the park we were leaving, if that were the 
chateau,—but they civilly told us they were only strangers come over 
for a day from Paris, and ignorant as ourselves. They were nearly 
the last of the throng of visitants, and as we paced slowly back towards 
the distant pavilion, ‘the darkness gathered along the terrace, and here 
and there a lamp flung its ray far dow n into the | river. 

We were looking into Masillon as we sate waiting for our vases ot 
coffee and boiling milk, in one of the lower rooms of the pavilion 
next morning, which we generally had to ourselves, being not earlier 
risers, but earlier breakfasters than the French,—when just as we had 
finished the impressive passage in which he reminds Louis the Fil- 
teenth of the monarch’s baptismal vow, our eye was caught by an 
appearance of sculpture in an opposite room, in which some waiters 
were washing cups. We asked the lady president, who from the ele- 
vation of her marble table directed the movements of all around, 
whether we might go in, and were surprised, on entering, to find our- 
selves in a vaulted chamber, whose faded gilding still here and there 
conspicuous, was alternated with a profusion of white shellwork, 
though masses had in m: any parts fallen away, leaving the walls bare, 
and giving the whole an air of dreariness and decay.“ This was the 
chapel,” said one of the waiters, who had followed us ; “here was bap- 
tized Louis the Fourteenth.” And we were alone in such a spot, 
with only the waiter of a café to tell us of what had passed there ! 
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A modern looking church, a like a London chapel of ease, attracted 


us one morning, for the possible chance of finding pictures, of which 
there were plenty, and all much of the order with which every I rench 
church abounds; but in one undistinguished corner was a very plain 
grey and white marble monument; we stopped to read it; it was in 
memory of James Stuart, King of England. And close by the quiet 
church, where slept his ashes, a building rose, dark, stern, and gloomy, 
which there was no mistaking—a palace, now a prison—it was the 
chateau of St. Germain. Between it and the still gay and graceful 
though deserted dwelling of “ the bright and lofty Louis,” there seem- 
ed a contrast like that caused by the lapse of ages. Yet how fast 
was preparing for his descendants, even while his palaces were in 
their splendour, a doom that casts into shadow the island monarch’s 
milder fate! 

In one of the chambers we occupied in a hotel of the Place Ven- 
déme, was a large portrait of the beautiful Henrietta, holding James, 
a baby, in her arms, while his little brother played at her feet. St. 
Germain gave the picture a strange interest. One seemed to be 
looking back into the life of the past. 

aris was all beauty with its green bowers and its diamond foun- 
tains, when we left it for the south, and watching the dome of the In- 
valides traced against the blue sky of the early morning, as our road 
wound beneath the Luxor obelisk, (that strange phantom from the 
solemn east in the midst of Europe’s gayest centre of revelry,) and 
along the banks of the Seine,—till we lost the graceful fabric in the 
clouds of summer dust that obliged us to pull up the window of the 
diligence; passed Versailles with its terraces and vast orangerie, and 
Longjumeau, famed in French song for its gay postilions, who still 
wear their antique dress,—and took our way into the provinces. 

The sky was overcast and threatening, and it was in an interval of 
heavy rain, that the Nantes’ steamer turning aside into a little green 
cove among the islands, just after passing the Isle of Behouard and 
the Bourg of Rochfort sur Loire, stopped for a moment to transfer us 
hastily into one of the long narrow boats, which, navigated by long 
poles, frequent the shallows of the river,—then sweeping on, vanished 
behind the copsewood of the bank. We looked first at the solitary 
place where we were; then at our baggage lying disconsolately on 
the wet turf; and asked what was to be done with it. The boatman 
seemed to know no more than we. His look and tone were anything 
but hopeful ; his cottage stood alone at the entrance of a lane, in the 
corner of a little piece of green prairie separated from it by a little 
creek, with a great flat stone thrown across it for a bridge, and 
bounded by a small wood ; beyond it the turrets of a distant summer- 
house on a hill side were the only signs of human habitation. It would 
have been difficult to imagine, at that moment, amidst the sombre 
aspect which a gloomy sky, added to fatigue and strangeness, threw 
over the solitary spot, how many associations of interest and pleasure 
would, in the course of a summer, gather round the ferryman’s dwell- 
ing, with its green Jane and sheltering trees, the haycocks standing s0 
long in its surrounding meadows, the path through the pretty wood 
beyond, and the peasants in their crimson dresses, sitting knitting 
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or spinning beneath the hedge, as they waited the arrival of the 
steamer,—while the boatman’s merry youngest boy, with that arch 
round face peeping up from beneath his broad-brimmed hat, spun his 
peg top before the door, and his lovely little sister, in her snowy cap 
and neat handkerchief and apron, set off up the lane for the daily 
school kept by the kind “ Sisters” in the Bourg. 

“ Is there no one here who can carry our trunks for us ?” 

«“ No one but this boy.” 

“Well, Ae could take them by making two journeys, couldn't he ?” 
for the sight of a wheelbarrow gave a gleam of hope that such things 
might be sometimes done for travellers. Certainly a few of the fifty 
commissionnaires who throng round one on the quays of Havre or 
Nantes would have been less in the way than usual at that moment. 

“Do you know the house of the English gentleman who lives at 
Poissoniére ?”’ 

“QO yes !—he knows the way.” So putting ourselves under the guid- 
ance of the young waterman, whose safe conducting led usa few weeks 
after under the prow of a steamboat, and all but under water too, we 
followed up along slope by which the lane entered the Savaniéres 
Road, and passing an old stone cross, we continued to ascend between 
high hedges which shut in our view, the vineyard-covered hill rising 
on our leftabove the road, and crested bya little clumpof mulberry trees, 
whose flat tops were woven into a sylvan roof, and a few rustic benches 
planted in their shade, to which a little green path led up through the 
vines ; when suddenly reaching a bold descent, the retreating slopes on 
each side showed us, to our left, across a green valley, the broad expanse 
of the Loire, stretching like a lake, and studded with island groves till 
the land seemed to close round it beneath the white tower of Chalons, 
and, on the right, the beautiful village of La Poissoniére, with its an- 
tique farms and vine-wreathed cottages, the rich gardens of the 
chateau forming the foreground, while from the trees of the park be- 
yond rose, gray with time, and stern as the years it spoke of, a tall 
fragment of broken and ivy-hung ruin, the last relic, except a few 
cachots and a large vaulted souterain, with two or three embrasures 
for cannon hid among the shrubs and luxuriant turf at its feet—of the 
strong old castle of St. René, which, after its first destruction, the 
royal troubadour of Anjou gave leave to rebuild, four hundred years 
ago, for love of his patron saint ; and further still, the quiet spire of 
the little church, rebuilt since the revolution by the family who re- 
side there. Around, every hill-side, every slope was mantled with 
vines ; but on the banks of the Loire long strips of meadow land, shaded 
here and there with trees, or interrupted by coppices, varied a pro- 
spect of which the eye was never weary; the long heavy charrette, 
with its two huge wheels and its team of gigantic oxen, wound along 
the lanes, the peasant women sat spinning under the hedges as they 
watched their cows among the meadows, and here and there a tall 
white sail, of peculiarly graceful form, and bending like a crescent 
moon, came gliding slowly from behind the boughs of some distant 
island. 

The whole was suited to make one feel the force of Lamartine’s 
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his native place, so beautifully rendered 


touching lament on forsaking 
by Miss Landon: 

“Yes! I leave weeping, in a valley’s depths 

Trees heavy with green shadow, fields, a home, 

Yet warm with memory, peopled with the past. 

I leave a shelter deep in quiet woods 

Where party clamour is a sound unknown ; 

I only hear, instead of civil strife, 

The voice of joy and blessing.” 

A little moat, crossed by a light swing bridge which was flung over 
it at pleasure, allowed the eye to wander over the beds of roses that 
lighted up an interval of lawns and shrubberies among the grounds of 
the antique residence, whose spired tourelles and battlements of lat- 
ticed stone-work retreated among the birch and chestnut and broad- 
leaved plaintains that sheltered it; the comparatively modern air of 
some additions which had been made on the side nearest the road being 
redeemed by the time-worn and reverend look that hung about it on 
those turned towards the great court of entrance and the approach 
from the park ; while strange faces, quaintly carved, looked down here 
and there from the height of its fortified windows, and a double row 
of casements gleamed upon its tall roof. The wavy line in one of its 
large gables added very much to the air of ancientness it wore ; but 
the whole had probably been the erection of later ages, only taken to 
when the feudal towers of the castle went to decay 


Losing sight of it entirely as our road wound beneath the walls of 


the park, over which the branches reached far enough to overhang our 
path, we passed the blacksmith’s shop, and then his picturesque cot- 
tage, with the long out-of-door stone staircase leading up to his upper 
apartment, and the vine creeping over the window in the pretty gable 
that stood towards the street, in which cheerful window we sate be- 
fore long, tasting his wines—for Monsieur le Serrurier was a man of 
some consequence in the village—a fine, honest, self-respectful spe- 
cimen of the upper class of peasantry, and his hospitality was as frank 
as his open, intelligent countenance ; and seeing les Anglais standing 
among the groups in the street to watch the pretty rustic procession 
on the féte of St. Jean, when every house was hung with garlands, 
and every road strewn with green leaves, Madame l Anglaise’s nursery 
carpet being borrowed to kneel upon in front of the principal shrine, 
for which ceremonious thanks were returned shortly after by a priest 
and two nuns—he invited us up to where we could have seats and 
a better view. Mais rerenons !—for at present all unknowing of what 
the future might have in store for us, we passed the workshop of our 
friend the blacksmith, his mother’s quiet dwelling, that of the good 
Saurs du village, and that of the poor old widow who has “no one 
loft in the world but a niece who lives far across the Loire ;” and think- 
ing of little but whether the next house, or the next, or the next, 
could be the one we were going to, wound through nearly the whole 
of the village, till turning up a lane between the vineyards which 
leads to the summit of the hill on whose long slope it lies, we arrived 
at where “ la maison des Anglais dominoit le bourg,” and looked down 
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across its winding streets to the still and mirror-like waters of the 
Loire, as they led their bold curve round the broadening landscape, 
cottages and hamlets gleaming here and there among the distant cliffs. 


CHAPTER I. 


The countries that lie along the course of the Loire are well known, 
as having been the scene of the hottest strife of the revolution ; there 
the white banner floated in its ancient pride, defying long and well 
the whole force of the republic ; and there is hardly a tract of ground 
from Nantes, and far beyond, to the Ponts de Cé and the citadel of 
Saumur, that has not been hallowed by the footsteps of the Vendéen 
armies. Apart from all political opinions, their heroism and their de- 
votedness in the fierce death-struggle are the relieving features of an 
age which sickens the mind by its hollowness even more than by its 
horrors. A charm lingers round the path of “the Saint of Anjou,” 
brief and sad as was its passage from his quiet hamlet of Pin et Mauges 
to the death that met him beneath the walls of Nantes. There is a 
repose about the whole character of Cathelineau, a something of the 
calmly sublime, upon which one’s spirit rests, amid the more exciting 
enthusiam of the young nobles who gathered so eagerly round the 
standard of the lilies, and, like the Scottish chiefs of old, called their 
clansmen and faithful peasantry to follow them to the field. And as 
we look into the clear waters, and see the images reflected into their 
depths of a tower upon the heights, or a green coppice that rises, as 
it were, from out of their bosom, we seem to hear the faint voice of 
Lescure lifted to plead against severity, as he lies stretched in the 
council-chamber at St. F lorent, and see Bouchamps dying “ sz jeune 
encore,” in the little isle of Meilleraye. “ AMotssonné a trente-trois ans, 
pour la cause sacrée des Lys,”’—his relics sleep in the chapel of his 
ancestors, on the heights of St. Florent, while Larochejaquelin lies, 
with his brothers, the victims of a later day, within the confines of 
their beloved La Vendée. Its heroes, 


‘* Though the general doom 
Have swept the column from their tomb, 
A mightier monument command— 
The mountains of their native land ;” 


while the children of those who perished, faithful to the last, still hold 
their memory sacred, and, like the muse of the Grecian shores, point 
to the eye of the stranger 


‘ The graves of those that cannot die.” 


In such a neighbourhood, it may be imagined there must have 
been found many “characters the story of whose life possessed interest 
for the listener ; as all the elderly people—from the good old priest, 
whose garden upon the rock that rose among the vineyards to the 
right of our hill side, with the flowers that took up so much of his 
heart, made one think of one’s childhood’s tale of the roses of Monsieur 
de Malesherbes—to the aged woman whose low cottage, where, sum- 
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mer and winter, she sate spinning, stood at the end of our garden, 
mber the reign of terror, and the melancholy scenes that 
had passed. Who wovld have thought, to look along those tranquil 
shores, the clustering grape showing its rich promise, and the tall corn 
waving in the light river breeze, while the brilliant B slic o e srace- 
ful hemp gave to every spot where the opening trees allowed the sun- 
shine to fall among the islands, a tinge of emerald — who could have 
dreamed that there, for such long years, desolation and agony cast 
their terrible shadow, darkening the outer landscape and the inner 
heart—that the poor survivor of the doomed legions of La Vendée 
wandered in despair beside the Loire, whose bright stream stretched 
in all its hopeless breadth between him and his native thickets, in 
whose shelter lay his only hope of rest and refuge, while his ear for 
ever caught the echo of the distant cannon borne along the waters, 
and proclaiming the fate which some one, like himself pining for home 
and rest, and, venturing to try the dangerous passage, had met with 
from the armed gun-boats that kept watch upon its breast ? The large 
white sails of the barges that, like spirits, for ever flit up and down in 
the open sunshine or the shadowy twilight upon the river, have some- 
thing peculiarly graceful in their appearance ; very tall, and fastened 
to a mast so slight and reed-like as to be usually invisible to the eye, 
they bend like a crescent moon as they glide hither and thither among 
the woods that fringe the lake ; for the Loire, in its gigantic breadth, 
has much more that appearance than the air of a tideless and rapid 
river. ‘They have an indescribable charm to the eye as they break 
upon it, glittering like snowy wings in the level beams of the arly 
morning, or with something almost mysterious in their shadowy 
aspect and noiseless motion, as, caught in the advancing nightfall, you 
hasten your steps along the solitary prairie; but it is deepened and 
shaped into reality when you hear how, while the Loire, in the bold 
language of the revolutionary orators, was declared to be crimsoning 
the sea, and its victims were cast by the wave upon the quiet shores 
it swept; at night, when all eyes were closed but those engaged in 
the work of evil, or kept watchful by a hope to save, the poor peasant 
woman and the fisherman's child would leave their chaumiére in si- 
lence, and their barge would steal along amid the darkness, while with 
their poles and fishing implements they searched the depths through 
which they floated, to find if perhaps some fellow-creature, in whose 
frame life still lingered, might be within reach of their aid. They 
say more than one was saved in this way ; and what made the charity 
with which these simple people risked their lives in disobeying the 
implacable republic more remarkable was, that they were, for the 
most part, Breton and Angevine peasants of the very lowest class, 
living on the opposite side of the river to that in which the population 
was royalist, and having taken themselves no part in the war. The 
fatal vessels of the murderers, as they took their fearful course from 
Nantes, carried alike the young and the aged, mothers and their little 
children, on into the silent flood, whose voice was to be lifted for ages 
in witness against them to the heart of man and the ear of heaven; 
and one poor woman, who was rescued by the wife of a fisherman, 
began, in the first moment of returning sense, to ask so earnestly if 
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her child was safe, that her kind-hearted deliverers dared not tell her 
they had found none, lest the bitter news should extinguish the strug- 
gling flame of life before they could row her to their cottage. While 
Carrier, from his luxurious halls, was ordering, in the midst of his 
revels, deeds that outraged the ear of the unrelenting Robespierre, 
and made him displace his creature, though not before every family 
in Nantes was in mourning—Nantes, that had turned back the bold 
Vendéens—Nantes, that had held out with such desperate bravery 
for the republic !—the poverty-stricken and ignorant dwellers in the 
lonely hamlets by the river-side and among its islands—the families 
that had most felt the evils of the oppressive salt-laws, and all the 
heavy taxation that followed the grande monarque's reign of reck- 
less splendour—these unthought of cottagers, hidden in their safe ob- 
scurity, for which so many of the high born and lofty hearted, the 
jewelry of France's ancient crown, would have been thankful to ex- 
change their perilous eminence, save that it gave them the more to 
sacrifice for faith and honour’s sake, or, at all events, would have blest 
its humble shelter for those most precious to them—unnoticed and 
unremembered, were leaguing together to rescue the perishing, and 
snatch from the grave the defenceless families of those aristocrats 
who had so long forgotten to think upon their wrongs. A regular 
system was established along the banks of the flood ; a crumpled leaf 
torn out of a poor fisherman’s mass-book, was a talisman in the hand 
of any hunted wanderer, which, presented at the door of the first cot- 
tage he came to, secured him food and a hiding-place at their lives’ 
risk; and if he were a priest, the peasants of the neighbourhood 
gathered at night round the hearth that sheltered him, and the danger 
they ran for his sake was repaid by his instructing them in the re- 
ligion and leading the worship forbidden by a nation which, too long 
deceived with semblances, had rushed to the wild extreme of unbelief 
and infidelity. The Catholics of the hamlets on the Loire met in 
secret, like the persecuted Vaudois of other days, or the Covenanters 
of the Scottish Highlands, to serve their God according to the light 
they had. Many a wayside cross, thrown down and broken by the 
scornful followers of the sophist—the wanderer “ without hope and 
without God in the world,” and scattering round his path desolation 
like that which reigned in his own bosom—that deserted shrine, where 
the highest and loftiest should have had his dwelling, the wreck of 
what was once magnificent, has been lifted again to its simple pe- 
destal since the return of better days, and stands there to waken 
thoughts of peace in the passer by, but with the rent or the deep 
fissure across its shaft, betraying the trace of what has passed. May 
the day come when no superstition shall cloud the meaning with 
which they point to the one atonement and ai/-sufficient, which, alas ! 
in his present ignorance, the frequent cross, like the shrined image 
that rises beside the southern husbandman’s pathway, but helps to 
darken his view of. A Christianity pure as ours once lighted those 
shores; the walls where they meet to pray, the very shrines they 
kneel before, were reared in memory of ifs martyrs; they left to the 
beautiful land of their birth a Gospel whose truth they had sealed 
their faith in with their blood :—“ How is the gold become dim! the 
fine gold changed !" 
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One of our first acquaintances in La Poissoniere was la mere Salmon. 
The old woman’s cottage was the first in the lane which ran down 
towards the bourg, between our friend's garden wall and that of a 
neighbouring vineyard, at the lower corner of which stood the small 
cabin, scarcely rising above the wall itself, with the tendrils of the 
vine straying before its narrow back window, whose rusty iron cross- 
bars still told their tale of the days of the war, like its inhabitant, 
and between vine leaves and gratings, allowed the sun to shed but very 
little and very dim light on the chamber within. However, the door 
was always open if any one were at home, and your eye caught, 
in passing, a little low figure, in a neat cap and handkerchief, the rest 
of her dress as dark as her abode, sitting on a very low chair beside a 
vast open chimney, in which lay a few logs dimly burning, with a mild 
smile flitting over her thin anxious face as her eye met yours; and 
holding the thread of hemp she was untwisting from her long distaff 
with one hand, while the other, never stopping in its task, twirled the 
rapid fiseau which serves the French paysanne instead of a wheel. 
It is simply a little reel with an iron twisted top, which, hanging from 
the end of the thread, spins round like a humming top, while the 
quenouille, the distaff, formed of a long piece of cane, with one or two 
cross wires to keep the hemp on, and often some wicker-work with 
little stones inside to rattle and make music, is put through the waist- 
band, and fastened with a loop of ribbon to the shoulder. The ad- 
vantage of this simple machinery over ours, our not less picturesque 
“ whirring wheel” of the olden time, when 


‘* Minny was given to hap and to hae 
A braw linen web by sweet May day,” 


is, that their work can be proceeded with alike, sitting, standing, or 
walking; and thus, whether driving home their cows, fetching up 
their sheep from the prairies, or sitting under the hedges to watch 
them all day, the peasant girls, from four or five years old, have their 
spinning or their knitting, their purple tricotage of stockings or chaus- 
sons, the thick socks that line their wooden shoes, constantly in their 
hands ; even while waiting to cross the ferry to Rochefort, or to take 
the “ Vapeur,” they sit down in the lane and continue their occupa- 
tion just the same; and on the long deck of the steamers, as they 
pass up and down, the paysanne goes on with her rustic work in the 
forecastle as composedly as the ladies on the benches of the aft-deck 
are pulling out their fapisserie and their broderie. The effect of this 
steady out-of-door occupation is very striking to the English stranger, 
and its consequence in the stores of linen, stout and strong, which are 
brought from all quarters to tapestry the streets with in honour of our 
Lady, or the patron of the day, on any village fete, are not less a sur- 
prise to him. Scarcely a cottage but has its large wardrobe, its ar- 
moire, with its carved and polished doors of oak or chestnut, and its 
shining locks, to glimmer through the gloom which allows you to see 
but little so long as your entrance is darkening the doorway —for the 
use of a house in France is to sit outside, not inside, so the peasantry 
do not let too much light in; and as the lessive is made—that is to 
say, the linen is washed, alias, boiled and hammered—only two or 
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three times a year, two or three hundred shirts, and other linen in 
proportion, is ho uncommon quantity for a moderate family. “| keep 
but a small stock in my house,” said one of our neighbours, in speak - 
ing of her menage, which was not large, as -~ hi d only three chil- 
deans “T have only ninety pair of sheets.’ * And how many shirts, 
Victoire, have your father and brother ?’ ee our friend one day 
of the little daughter of a farmer next door to her first residence, who 
had just been saying that all they had were chiefly spun by herself-— 
«OQ, madame, about a hundred.” 

Sometimes in sunny weather the mére Salmon would leave the 
shade of her huge chimney, where she sat like a sybil in her cavern, 
and following the example of the younger women, would bring her 
spinning to the little bit of green bank beside her door—that low 
round door, from a little niche above which a small image of the 
Madonna and her child looked down upon the visitant, and then the 
old woman would stop to talk a moment to the passer-by from the 
maison des Anglais as one of us took our way into the vill: age; or, if, 
as she returned from some labour among the fields, she met the 
English children in their walk, she would stay to take up “la petite 
mignonne” in her arms, and express her fears for the little delicate head, 
whose covering would fall back, and leave only its beautiful ringlets to 
shade it from the sun. The French peasants never leave the heads 
of their children bare; at least, not of the girls; and the boys most 
frequently make their appearance in a cap of gay cloth, or of knitted 
or woven cotton or worsted. Thus, day by day, our friendship grew, 
till at last some casual remark made in passing, when she was _ busily 
engaged in the operation of bread-making and baking, (quite another 
thing i in France from what it is in England,) led to an invitation to 
come and be witness next time the event took place. As it only 
occurred once a fortnight, both invitation and acceptance were very 
nearly forgotten by the time the day came round in which the sixty 
pounds of “bread that would serve the lone old woman and her son for 
fourteen days were to be manufactured ; and though we failed not to 
receive due notice on the appointed morning, it was not till the mére 
Salmon, coming up a second time, entreated Madame I Anglaise’s im- 
mediate presence, as her bread must soon be got ready for the oven, 
that our friend, recollecting the engagement, and feeling quite un- 
equal that morning to the fatigue of going down to look on, dispatched 
me as a substitute. I was kindly welcomed, and the first proceeding 
was to find me a chair to sit down on; but that was a matter of some 
difficulty, as the only two in the cottage had each a very large hole in ; 
however, the great armoire in the dusky corner behind the door was 
opened, a pillow was first produced and laid across the vacuum, and 
then a clean shirt of her son’s was spread over that, and when all was 
arranged nothing could have been more comfortable, if the chair had 
not been placed exactly on the edge of a considerable lake upon the 
floor, which the mére Salmon seemed to consider of not the slightest 
consequence, and which was probably only occasioned by the rinsing 
out her breakfast things, as emptying them out upon the ground is 
considered the readiest plan. Everything sinks into the carreaux, 
those charming square tiles; or if the floor happens to be clay it 
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s 2) 
vanishes faster still, and a deluge all through the apartment, “once 


in a while,""—not very often—sets all as it should be _— m2, 
my feet as near as 1 could to the shore, for nowhere else cou the 
chair stand so well for an advantageous view, I turned my attention 
to the process, which consisted, as far as I could see, in waving the 
arms backwards and forwards through the whole length, or nearly so, 
of a large wooden chest, containing a great quantity of flour, into 
which I had previously seen a large jug full of warm water thrown ; and 
when this had gone on for a considerable lapse of time, the liquid 
thus prepared was poured into three or four large empty beehives 
which stood by, the mouths of the beehives stopped up with cloths, 
and then was explained the mystery of why the bed in the corner of 
la bonne mére’s room had been left open all this time. The beehives 
were put into it, the sheet, blanket, and coverlet laid over them, all 
was made neat, and there they were left till their contents should 
have risen sufficiently to go into the oven. No yeast was used ; but 
I have since been told a piece of the old leaven is put in to serve the 
purpose ; this, however, is a very secret and mysterious part of the 
process, and nothing about it was said or shown to me—at least 
nothing intelligible. In the mean time, I had found intervals to gather 
something of my old friend's history, as well as of her character, and 
there was something touching in its mixture of extreme simplicity, 
and fervent devotion of spirit. She paused in beginning her task to 
utter a short and Jow prayer, telling me, with a quiet feeling which 
spoke the sincerest reality, that she never began any fresh piece of 
labour without asking le bon Dieu to bless her travail; and evidently 
thinking me unblest with any knowledge of christian truth, she 
repeated to me, with an earnestness which showed her feeling of their 
importance, and an anxiety to impress them on her listener's mind, 
what she called the three things whose belief was necessary to salva- 
tion, and which were precisely what our Church Catechism has in 
nearly the same words set forth, asa summary of our ancient and 
still adhered-to creed. Ma pauvre amie! if Thad not myself led 
on to debateable ground by going on to ask her some question about 
the Virgin, to which she replied in terms of reverence that sadden a 
Protestant, | might have thought we had still “one Lord, one faith, 
one baptism.” 

Her mother had died when she was quite a child, leaving a large 
family ; and her father, she said, when the war began, was forced to 
fly. Her brothers and sisters were scattered, she hardly knew whither ; 
and she, the youngest, was left to wander about and beg her bread. 
She was but nine years old, and she remembered better than any- 
thing the kindness of some nobleman, who saw her one day as lie 
passed in his carriage to church, and made the poor homeless child a 
sort of pensioner upon his kitchen, allowing her to come there con- 
tinually for food. As far as I could make out from her rather indis- 
tinct account, it seemed to me to be at the great Chateau of Serrant 
that he lived, for she brought it in in her story, and the inmates of that 
of La Poissoniére were scattered by war and imprisonment in the 
very beginning of the revolution. Her mind seemed impressed and 
terrified by much that she had heard of horrors, but she did not speak 
of many of them as having been an eyewitness. 
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Under the same roof with the mére Salmon, but in a cottage made 
a little more imposing by the fall of the road, so that you went up to 
its door by three deep steps, dwelt a tall stout elderly paysanne of the 
better class, but as kind-hearted as her aged neighbour, and so fond of 
the children, for whom some great pear, or fig, or bunch of white 
grapes, was continually put by when they were likely to walk near, 
that at last it became difficult to get them past her door; and the 
little invalid, the deep rose in whose cheek was now fading into the 
milder bloom of health, and who was the favourite of all the pay- 
sannes she met in her walks, would begin to run before she reached 
the door, and try to clamber up the steep step for admission. ‘There 
is a gentleness and kindliness about the French peasantry, at least 
about all we had the opportunity of mingling among, which wins 
upon the heart, as much as the so often spoken of grace of the pea- 
sant lad in his wooden shoes pleases the eye of the stranger. Perhaps 
their characteristic gaiety and lightness of heart have something to 
do with it; their minds are not so full of deep-thoughted care as the 
English labourer’s, their consciences less awake, and thus their atten- 
tion is more alive to what passes in the present. I remember one day 
walking with our friend’s children along a large tract of land among 
the vineyards, which was broken up into the little family patches 
ralled by the country people “les champs,” and very much resem- 
bling one of our fields of allotments, only that instead of the “ sace, 
agin come winter like !” grown by the Suffolk cottager, every here and 
there the little square, sometimes but a few feet broad, and its 
boundary marked by a large loose stone, showed the large tempting 
melon, or the light and elegant flax, with its blue flowers and bright 
green stem, or the giant gourds that make so much food for the cattle 
and soup for the winter. Rather original stuff it is—whitened with 
milk, and sweetened with sugar; but all the French potages are ori- 
ginal, from that made of two leaves of a cabbage and a bit of butter, 
upwards. Very pretty inviting paths wind through the “ champs” in 
different directions ; and as you follow them you every now and then 
come upon a man thrashing out his little patch of corn in a place he 
has swept clean on purpose; or a girl spinning as she watches her 
large goat, that it may not stray on toa neighbour’s portion. We 
were threading our ways through them, devious as the inclination of 
my little guides or my own, when a respectable woman of middle age 
passed us, and, stooping down to speak to the children, good-naturedly 
stopped to gather them each a large handful of the purple Venus’s 
looking-glass which was growing wild on a piece of summerling close 
by. “Ol! they are welcome,” she said, as I thanked her for her 
kindness ; “one likes to please children when one has children of 
one’s own. I have two at home!” and then followed an invitation to 
call at her house, to which we were directed as the “ Débit de Tabac”’ 
in the principal street of the bourg, and which we found a large well- 
ordered dwelling, full of roomy and well-furnished apartments, and 
comprising a sort of private hostelry, having beds for lodgers, and 
even in one large upper room, an apparently not very often fre- 
quented billiard-table. From that time the mére de Tabac, as the 
eldest of the children named her, became one of our special friends, 
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the more so because she kept the post-office, and well might she speak 
with pleasure of caring to please children, for her house was gay with 
the prizes won by her son and daughter ; the best girl in the large 
well-ordered village school was her child ; and at the picturesque fete, 
when the young villagers received their rewards beneath the broad- 
leaved plaintain trees in the great court of the chateau, the sweet 
face of Perrette Boileau, as she bent her head to receive her eight 
crowns, was not one to be soon forgotten. Such a face, with its 
gentle and modest expression, as it was lifted in silent greeting to the 
English lady when we passed her knitting on her little stool by the 
step of her mother’s dwelling, carried one’s thoughts to Words- 
worth’s Lucy Gray, 
“ The sweetest thing that ever grew 
Beside a human door.” 


Indeed, there was a thoughtfulness and repose there which had less 
in it of French than English. 

And connected with Perrette Boileau come recollections of one of 
another rank, but her story is for another time. 

In one of our first strolls through the village we were struck with 
the extraordinary hieroglyphics, accompanied, if I recollect rightly, 
with some sort of mysterious ciphers, which were rudely pourtrayed 
upon the wall of a kind of wing-like or outhouse-like appurtenance to 
what seemed to have been once a considerable mansion, though 
sundry joints of meat, apparent through the bars of a sort of gate 
beneath the phenomena in question, spoke of fallen fortunes. A 
tower at the other end of the house, with a long flight of stone 
steps, ascending on one side to the first floor, gave it an antique and 
very picturesque air; and it had probably once been a structure of 
some importance, for it stood near the site of a large church and 
priory, destroyed entirely in the revolution. The spot of ground 
where they stood still bears their name, but that is all that rests of 
them; though one or two other houses in their neighbourhood are 
very curious; but indeed almost every third or fourth house in the 
village has something to strike the eye; and the continual occurrence 
of those long stone staircases, sometimes straight, sometimes winding, 
adds very much tothe charm. Perhaps the bourg never looks more in- 
teresting than late on a summer night, or a quiet autumn evening, when 
the deep twilight is hanging over all things, and the glow of here and 
there a taper or a low wood fire is dimly lighting up the large chambers, 
whose low arched doors standing open give a glimpse into the interior, 
while armoires, antique bits of china, and pictured walls reddened 
with the gleam, are seen within. Often as we have wound slowly 
homewards, returning up the hill from our evening walk in the prés 
by the riverside, our path has led us through scenes which might have 
supplied subjects for many a Dutch painting. 

_The mysterious characters remained unexplained till the occurrence 
of a peasant wedding, which we went down to the church to see; it 
was crowded, for the bride being a servant of the principal family in 
Lalleu, half the population of the two villages seemed to have 
accompanied her to the ceremony ; as this was the first day of the 
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wedding they were all in their best dresses ; on the second day they 
appear in their second-best, that it may on no account be supposed 
their stockiof clothes is small; and very picturesque such a scene always 
is, with their gay graceful costumes, and the bride's nosegay of 
flowers: but when a heavy shower falling, as we crowded out at the 
church door, obliged them to put up their crimson umbrellas, the scene 
became highly novel; and as the bride turned anxiously to make room 
for her aged mother under that which her husband held over her, and 
the crowd left the little square, on one side of which the church 
stands, with the house of the curé, gay with the golden flowers in its 
upper window, and the vines that trellis its front, and peep above its 
garden wall, close by—we followed them till they had all entered 
pelé-méle the door of the house I have described, and which proved 
to be l’auberge du village, or no less a place than the hotel of la 
Poissoniére. Its owner, best known to us as Monsieur le Boulanger, 
exercised at the same time the trades of baker and butcher, and 
indeed, as it seemed, of architect and stonemason also, for we tound 
him more frequently than anything else, engaged in superintending 
the building of a house in the neighbouring street, the piles of stone, 
sand, and clay, belonging to which, occupied for some weeks at least 
two-thirds of the narrow road; but to have to drive over a heap half 
as high as your wheels, if not as your vehicle, is as common as pos- 
sible. Neither Madame la Boulangtre nor her husband had anything 
about them to claim equal attention with their house, except perhaps 
the great politeness of the latter, whose entreaties that she would 
take a seat, placed “ Mademoiselle la Bonne” ina distressing pre- 
dicament when one day she happened to enter the huge salle with a 
tin of cakes to be baked, just at the moment her master was there 
engaged in paying a bill; and their son, supposed to be heir of some 
w ealth, and generally seen mounted on or leading a small grey pony, 
was no further distinguished than by the way Pierre's kindness and 
ready help if any one in distress were spoken of among their poor 
nei ighbours ; but they had a daughter, a beautiful creature, whose 
refined and quiet grace, as one passed her with her bundle of long 
miches, rolls of French bread three quarters of a yard in length un- 
der her arm, would never have spoken of the bustling auberge. 
You could not wonder as you looked at her, and received her simple 
salutation, that her father and mother should shrink from the loss of 
such a child, and refuse their consent to her heart's desire of devoting 
herself to the church; but her elder sister had already taken the 
vows as a nun of the order of Providence, and she was bent upon 
following her steps. The life of a Sceur de Charité, or de Providence, 
those orders which are such blessings to France, is far from being, 
like the triste and desolate fate of one who takes the veil, for 
ever immured in a convent; the Seeur de Providence, never admitted 
when too old to learn, immediately upon her entrance goes through a 
laborious course of education, intended to qualify ber as nurse ‘and 
doctress of the sick, and preceptress of the young; sc hoolmistresses 
so finished, as well as so laborious, are, 1 imagine, rare to find in 
England; and their system, like their motive, is one of love: they 
are sent forth by two and three into the villages, by ten or twenty 
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Ho into the larger towns, where they nurse the sick, visit the poor, and edu- ; 
nie cate the children ; thus everywhere beloved and welcomed, their course 
may be often a very happy one, where no regrets embitter it, and the 
i heart, content with its quiet lot, does not sink with a sense of 
Pe emptiness; but it is a complete separation from home and _ kindred, 
from all familiar ties; and even those they may form around their 
place of location are always liable to be suddenly broken, as once a 
year they all meet at the Maison mére, the convent where they have 
been educated, and of which the order of Providence has many in 
France, and on these occasions they leave their school and little 
dwelling, and all the associations which may endear it, never knowing 
whether they shall return. They are taken from all classes of society, 
and while the young daughter, the last one left, of the good Bou- 
langére of La Poissoniére, was locking herself up for days in her 
chamber, and refusing to open her heart to the dreams of a life such 
as her parents would have chosen for her, the eldest child of a de- 
cayed noble family at Lalleu was carrying the same resolution into 
ne E effect, to the bitter grief of her mother, Madame de V——. Her 
fe 8 young and lively friends, Ernestine and Félicie de S., children of a 
family celebrated in Vendéen annals, and now inhabiting the chateau 
of Lalleu, went over during our stay to visit her in a convent at 
Angers, where she was undergoing her noviciate. Some circum- 
stances which will be related in the next chapter gave a saddened 
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SWEET KATTI NI ARA, 
; BY MRS. CRAWFORD. 


Sweer Katti ni Ara! the days are gone by 
‘; When I gazed on the light of her blue laughing eye; 
When the song from her lip to my heart sent a thrill, 
As I heard it float wildly trom valley to hill. 
rv (), there’s nothing so dear as the love of young days, 
. When the first breath of passion around the heart plays, 
As it played around mine, when by lone Derrevaragh, 
I pledged the fond vow to sweet Katti ni Ara. 
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. Sweet Katti ni Ara! ah, where is she now ? 
a: Me Does she wander like me, where the green lindens bow 
3 if To the breeze that awakens their mystical tone ? 
2 at Does she sigh, as I sigh, for the days that are flown ? 
mm I fly to the mountains, I climb the wild hill ; 
tes) I call to the echoes—they answer me still, 
it re As sweeping away over lone Derrevaragh, 
tk 4) lhey bear my sad plaint for sweet Katti ni Ara. 
" ; . 











LETTERS FROM ABROAD TO A FRIEND AT 
CAMBRIDGE.* 


BY JOHN HOGG, ESQ., M.A., F.R.S., F.C.P.S., XC., LATE FELLOW OF 
ST. PETER’S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


If. 
Venice, December 10th. 


You would receive, I conclude, in June, my letter from Frankfort 
on the Maine. Ifa few notes from my journal in the least interest 
you, the following, containing some remarks on parts of my German 
and Hungarian tours, are submitted to your perusal. 

I sojourned in the free city of Frankfort a fortnight, in order to ac- 
quire a little knowledge of German, and was extremely pleased with 
the beauty, size, and appearance of it, in particular with its modern 
houses and buildings, which denote much good taste and great opu- 
lence: really the 

* Superba civium 
Potentiorum limina.” 


Its environs also are agreeable, and the country fertile, and well in- 
terspersed with wood. In addition to its being one of the Hanse 
Towns, it is known throughout Europe as the place where the Diet of 
the Germanic Confederation is now held, and as having been formerly 
the imperial city, where der Kaiser, the Casar or Emperor of Ger- 
many, was elected. His coronation was solemnized in the cathedral 
Domkirche), which I thought old and unsightly, and presenting no- 
thing remarkable, except its unfinished heavy tower, built in the 
Teutonic style. The first town of any note which I visited after 
Hesse Cassel—an elegant place, built partly on a hill near the river 
Fulda, and surrounded by a most picturesque country—was Gottingen. 
Here everything is the university, and although founded only a cen- 
tury ago, it has long become the most celebrated of all the remaining 
twenty in Germany, and has produced the most distinguished men. 
The names of some of her professors, even at the present day, would 
do honour to our more ancient and venerable Alma Mater. Here, 
however, I was disappointed in finding no handsome college, no uni- 
versity building, except the observatory, which, though a good deal 
smaller, put me in mind of our Cambridge observatory. The town is 
neat, comfortable, and well flagged, but placed in a tiresome and dreary 
country. The students, whocall themselves Burschen, (i. e. brethren, ) 
wear no academic costume; they are said to be more respectable 
and better conducted than in most of the German universities, not- 
withstanding they largely indulge in the usual beer-drinking, smoking, 
duelling, and singing avocations. Many Greek youths used to resort 


* These letters were written, and sent per post to Cambridge from the cities 
whence they are dated, 
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there previous to the opening of the university at Corfu. The library 
contains a very choice collection of MSS. and books, especially of 
English works, and, for the sake of these, a professorship at Gottingen 
is more esteemed and sought after than in any other German uni- 
versity, although the libraries at Berlin, Vienna, and Munich, are 
much more numerous in printed volumes. The system of reading or 
education, according to the usual practice of the foreign: universities, 
is there divided into four departments or faculties --viz., theology, 
jurisprudence, medicine, and philosophy. From Gottingen I toiled 
over an uninteresting district, notwithstanding the view of the moun. 
tains of the Harzwald (Hercynius Saltus) broke its sameness, and 
passing through Nordhausen and Merseburg I was glad to reach 
Leipsic. ‘This great mart of Germany is a most Interesting place, not 
only for its libraries and its biblical commerce, but also for its having 
decided a long warfare, and restored liberty to her country. I with 
pleasure surveyed the little river Elster, and the field of battle of 
October, ‘813. This memorable plain was teeming with wheat anid 
corn, and thus giving to man a tenfold produce as a return for the 
blood which he had so copiously and so houourably shed. The town 
of Leipsic is old and curious, having many lofty Gothic houses: its 
spacious market-place, with the athhaus (townhouse), is the best 
worthy of notice. Its well-known fairs have now become less impor- 
tant than in former times, yet they are numerously attended by the 
different nations of central Europe. [next visited the small town of 
Meissen, pleasantly built on the left bank of the Elbe, and is worthy 
of remark as having the first established manufactory of porcelain in 
Europe. This is at present carried on in the old Gothic castle, the 
former residence of the princes of Saxony, which stands nobly upon a 
steep hill. The small cathedral is extremely beautiful, and of the 
best Gothic architecture. Its light tower is much admired, and com- 
mands a delightful prospect of the Elbe and of the rich and highly- 
picturesque district through which it flows. Hence, the road as far 
as Dresden lies among very beautiful scenery, among vine-clad hills, 
and every kind of cultivation. 

The capital of Saxony itself is likewise no less beautiful than the 
country in which it is placed. Dresden, with her superb picture 
gallery, has long been the seat of the fine arts, and has obtained much 
credit and renown for them, as well as for her cultivation of music 
and of literature. At least, if Dresden be not the “ Nove’ Ger- 
maniarum “ Athen,” she may be properly termed the Florence of 
Germany—which name, indeed, many travellers have very justly ap- 
plied to her. The Saxons are the most polished, intelligent, and the 
most agreeable of the Germans. They bave much vivacity, and a 
good flow of natural spirits; and, on the whole, I like them better 
than any other people in Germany. But this may perhaps arise from 
a sort of filial feeling, or piety, in having a share of Saxon blood in 
my veins. Saxony, though small, is a pe rfect garden, and abounds 
in natural beauties, and in productions of every kind.  “ Parva nunc 
civitas, sed Gloria ingens, may be its motto, because to it these words 
are clearly upplicable. Lhe city ot Uresden is not tamous for any 
particular editice, or for the beauty of its architecture or streets ; but 
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it is fine from its general effect. and from its situation on the silvery 
and handsome Elbe—the Albis of ‘Vacitus, and which he well calls 
“flumen inclytum.” The view of it from the public walk named 
Briihlterasse is, 1 think, the most inviting, as one sees the noble stone 
bridge with its fifteen arches, the palaces, the ste eples, and towers, at 
the same time, and to the greatest advantage. The antiquary has 
much to examine in the splendid collections prese rved in the /eest- 
hammer, or armoury of the Zwinger Palace; in the Museum of An- 
tiquities, and the MSS. of the extensive libr: iry contained in the Japan 
Palace —many of these are Arabic, and the Mexican MSS., illustrated 
with hierogly phies s,are remarkable;—and in the old and rich treasures of 
the Griine Grewéibe of the royal palace. Dresden and its wooded 
park, the Grosser Garten, suffered greatly during the French war ; 
now Napoleon's fortifications are nearly all converted into walks. 
From Dresden, through Elsterwerda and Baruth, to Berlin, I tra- 
velled over the most miserable country Lever beheld, and was drageed 
along pure sand up to the very axletree, sometimes through long and 
black pine forests, and sometimes among marshes—a district even at 
this day perfectly agreeing with ‘Tacitus’s account of a part of Ger. 
many, as being ferra—* aut sylvis horrida aut paludibus fada.” It 
is extremely probable that the sea once possessed this tract of coun- 
try; and one almost regrets that the “mare pigrum” ever exerted it- 
self to leave it; for, to my eyes the waves of the mighty deep are 
more grateful than this Prussian Syrtes. In the centre of this sandy 
plain stands Berlin, divided by the small and sluggish Spree, a tri- 
butary of the Elbe. ‘This capital of Prussia, upon the whole, much 
pleased me. Parts of the city are grand, although fault may be justly 
found with it as being too regularly built, and the houses, when seen 
en masse, are too low, and appear somewhat like barracks. The prin- 
cipal street, called Unter den Linden, (i. e. under the lime trees,) is 
everything, and is really magnificent; about three quarters of an 
English mile long. The lower part of it is bounded by palaces and 
large public buildings; the upper part of it is planted with four 
rows of trees, chiefly ‘limes, which afford an agreeable promenade, and 
at the top stands a simple but exceedingly beautiful gate, Das Bran- 
denhurger Thor. Twelve high and fluted Doric columns suppert an 
entablature upon which is a bronze statue of Victory in her car, 
( Quadriga,) drawn by four —. abreast. This gate is said to be 
partly copied from the Propylaa at Athens. Passing through it, 
one inmediately enters the a Thicr Garten, (animal ga irden,) 
which is the Hyde Park of Berlin, but consisting chicfly of a gloomy 
pine wood. Here, among the principal institutions, is an excellent 
university, @ spacious and well- kept botanic garden, a famous museum 
of anatomy, and a most extensive library. In the last are many 
biblical rarities, and among them I saw L uther’s own Hebrew Bible, 
printed at Brixia ( Brescia), | 494—from this he wrote his transla- 
tion, and it contains some marginal notes in his handwriting; a MS. 
book of the Psalms, with ornamented letters, which was presented to 
Louis the German, and grandson of Charlemagne, 4a.p. 880; two 
Roman bronze plates, confe rring the right of citizens by V espasian on 
the veterans who served in the fleet at Ravenna ;—a similar inscrip- 
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tion (if not the same) is given by Gruter in his Corpus Lnscriptionun, 
vol. i. p. 573, No. 1. This Ravennese fleet is mentioned by ‘Tacitus, 
Hist. lib. ii. c. 100, Also a diptychon, or double writing tablet, of 
« Rufus Probianus Vicarius Urbis Rome,” which was a.p. 416, (see 
Almeloveen, Fasti Cons. p. 504, Amst. 1740.) The ivory plate on 
each side of it is well carved. ‘There is too much military to make 
Berlin a pleasant residence to a stranger who is not a soldier; and 
although the Prussians are generally polite and extremely well in- 
formed, yet, in my opinion, they are less animated and less agreeable 
than their Saxon neighbours. Prussia has, indeed, risen most rapidly 
in civilization, and in all the institutions of a refined people, and she 
now occupies a very exalted situation among the nations of Europe. 
The late king himself, a plain soldier-like man, did much towards the 
regeneration of his people in intelligence and mental improvement, as 
well as towards the augmenting and beautifying of his capital, for he 
used to take laudable pains in adorning it with edifices erected at his 
own expense, and in founding and promoting various useful establish- 
ments. 

I next visited Potsdam, a splendid little town, filled with pa- 
laces, and placed on the banks of the Havel, where it forms a 
large lake, and constitutes for Prussia a scene quite enchanting. 
Sans Souci is the most interesting of the royal palaces there, inas- 
much as it was the favourite residence of the Gross Friedrich—the 
idol of the Prussians—although his memory with the people is partly 
effaced by the achievements of their great general, Blucher. Leaving 
Potsdam, I repassed the sandy district by ‘Treuenbrietzen and Herz- 
berg, and again arrived in Dresden. From thence I made an excur- 
sion through the beautiful province of Silesia, one side of which joins 
Poland, and the other Bohemia. A range of mountains called the 
Riese ngelirge, or the Giants’ Mountains —the ancient Swdetes—divides 
it from the latter and from the Austrian empire, to which for a long 
period, and till the time of Maria Theresa, it formerly belonged. At 
the commencement of this empress’s reign, the Great Frederick most 
unjustifiably led his troops into that province, and took it by force of 
arms from her empire. ‘Though Silesia possesses no glaciers, no ava- 
lanches, no snow-clad alp, no Mont Blane, or no Lake Leman, yet it 
claims one singular and wonderful feature, which is wanting in Swit- 
zerland. ‘This is a part of the same chain about five miles long, and 
two or three broad, which has become a collection of isolated moun- 
tains apparently by the agency of water. The colossal masses of pale 
coloured sandstone are varied in their form; conical or peaked, 
columnar or pyramidal, &c., and frequently covered with huge pines. 
These enormous rocks, many of which are ‘some hundred feet high, re- 
semble a vast and desolate ruin,x—the remains of a city of the Gigantes, 
or more justly of the Custra Phlegrea, One might well fancy that 
the Zerre filii had fought among the mountains of Adersbach; and 
that they had left these stupendous fragments thus scattered about 
alter their vain attempt to storm Olympus. The valleys of Silesia are 
tertile, extremely picturesque, and thickly studded with neat towns 
and villages, The manner of placing the houses far apart from the other 
in villages is striking. and accords with Tacitus’ description, —* Vicos 
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locant, non in nostrum morem, connexis et cobhwrentibus wdificiis: 
suam quisque domum spatio cireumdat.” Red hair is very prevalent 
amongst the Silesian peasantry,— indeed four children out of six 1 
observed with “ cwrulei oculi-rutila coma. I may also record a 
custom (amongst others) which remains too common at this day,— 
gambling, and especially with dice,—a custom also mentioned by 
Tacitus. I spent one night in the cottage called Wresen Baude, below 
the Schneekoppe (snow-top), and ascended its pyramidal summit, 
which is the highest point—about five thousand feet above the Baltic 
sea—of the Riesengebirge, for the purpose of beholding the sun rise. 
Being a fine summer’s morning (July 24) we were very fortunate 
in enjoying this superb sight to great advantage, since the splendid 
“orb of day” arose out of the plains of Poland, as from the sea, 
unintercepted by a single cloud, and with his bright rays then gra- 
dually ilumined the various portions of the magnificent and exten- 
sive panorama which expanded on all sides below us. Descending 
these giant mountains, I visited the source of the Elbe, /:/bebrunn, 
situate in a beautiful green valley, and having given up my idea of 
making an excursion into Poland, as I learnt that it prese ‘nted little 
worth sceing, and is in fact, a country —“ asperam cevlo, tristem culta 
aspectique,” LT proceeded through the elegant town of Sopees, 
fumed for its thermal springs, which were discovered in A.p. 762, to 
Prague—the capital of the ancient kingdom of Bohemia. This is 
a large, fortified, bustling, and handsome city, divided by the river 
Moldau, and that part of it is of considerable antiquity, which is 
called the Altstadt. The Neustadt is well built, contaming some ele- 
vant houses and streets, especially the Rossmarkt, the Graben, and the 
Neue Allée, which is planted with rows of trees. The old town Alt- 
stadt has an antiquated appearance with lofty and large ¢ iothic houses, 
and very narrow streets, and here reside a vast number of Jews, said 
to be above e ight thousand, who occupy the north portion, which ts 
named after the am, Judenstadt. The market-place, called the Grosser 
Ring, is spacious and interesting ; at one corner of which stands the 
Rathhaus, or townhouse, a ve ry ane ient building—its doors and win- 
dows are of handsome Gothie architecture. ‘The university also isa 
spacious and old edifice. The university itse If is, I believe, the most 
ancient in Germany, having been founded in a.p. 1348, but is now 
less renowned than forme rly. The names over some of the shops, as 
also of the streets, are painted in German and Bohemian. One enters 
from the Altstadt on to the bridge, by a Gothic gateway, memorable 
in the history of Prague. The bridge itself is a noble stone structure 
with sixteen arches, connecting the old town with the Kleine Seite, 

but it is much disfigured by ‘the twenty-eight coarsely sculptured 
stone statues of saints, and the bronze statue of St. John Nepomuc, 

which load its sides. The view from the bridge, however, is beauti- 
ful, commanding the towns with their spires and towers, the Moldau, 
( Moldeva,) its wooded islands, the palace of the Hradschin raised on 
a steep eminence, and the Laurenz Berg covered with trees. The 
Domhirche, or cathedral, on the Hradse hin, is most worthy of remark, 

being an elegant Gothic building, small, but pec uliarly light, and or- 
namented with flying buttresses. Its interior is not so good, being 
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bedaubed with bad paintings and gaudy trumperies. It contains the 
silver tomb of the saint of Prague. The Royal Burg, or casile, ad- 
joins it, and is an extensive building, and though of good architecture, 
is more imposing from its dimensions. ‘I he view from the Hradschi- 
ner Platz is peculiarly striking. Prague Is a place of considerable 
commerce, and there are several manufactories within it. Manet 
adhuc Bojemi nomen,” as in the time of Tacitus ; the present Bolhe- 
mians, a tall and good-looking race, are the descendants of a Sclavo- 
nian tribe, and their language, which they still retain, is a dialect of 
Sclavonic ; it is softer and more harmonious to the ear than the com- 
mon German, and well adapted for music, in which the Bohemians 
greatly delight. Leaving Bohemia, I travelled through the fruitful 
province of Moravia, by the neat towns of Iglau and Znaim, until 
approaching the mighty Danube in Lower Austria, the country be- 
came more beautiful, with’a fine view of the Styrian Alps, and the lofty 
Schneeberg, to the south-west ; at length, the spire of St. Stephen’s 
appeared above the woods which abound on the banks, and in the 
rumerous islands of that river; we then passed over its wooden 
bridges, and entered Vienna, through the handsome suburb called 
Leopoldstadt. 1 was much pleased with the first appearance of 
Wien, and it struck me as having a great air of grandeur, and of a 
populous metropolis. The imperial city itself is small, and of a cir- 
cular form, but is surrounded by thirty-four suburbs, which altogether 
contain above three hundred and twenty thousand inhabitants. Some 
parts of the city possess many noble and splendid mansions, as for in- 
stance the Graben, the principal street, the Lord’s Street, or Herrn 
Gasse, and those in the immediate vicinity of the Burg or Imperial 
Palace. This mass of building is imposing from its size and extent 
rather than from any real beauty of architecture, and was erected at 
different periods. In consequence of the court residing, when in 
Vienna, in the Burg, which stands within the walls of the city, it is the 
fashion to reside in the city, and therefore houses are extremely dear. 
Many of these are immense, and comprise eight or nine stories ; in fact, 
more than one have a population exceeding that of a good sized vil- 
lage; viz. above eighteen hundred inhabitants. As it is impossible 
for me to give you, within the limits of a letter, an account of the 
humerous sights, palaces, churches, convents, and objects worthy of 
attention in Vienna and its suburbs, [ will only mention the imperial 
library, which Iam told contains three hundred thousand volumes, 
besides sixteen thousand MSS. Of these I noticed the famous Se- 
natas Consultum (A. 0. ¢. 567) prohibiting the celebration of the 
Bacchanalia. This bronze tablet was discovered a. p. 1640 on 
Cigala’s estate in Brutiis, now Calabria; and being more than 
two thousand years old, 1 looked upon it with vast interest. 
A copy of the inscription from this tablet may be seen in Seipione 
Mapper s Istoria Diplomatica, ( Mantova, 1727). p. 125. Also Livy 
(10. 39. c. TS) has well described this circumstance, and he says of 
the S.C. itseli—* Senutus consulto cautum est, € ne qua Bacchanala 
era neve in Italia essent..”"—A MS. of Dioscorides is a large 
ty ane ~~ ; the plants, arranged alphabetically, are 

‘wh ane coloured. It was made for an hospital at Constantl- 
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nople. The original MS. of Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered is written 
in a bold hand on very good paper. I examined the pages with 
great pleasure, and observed that some had no corrections, others a 
few, and others very many. A most curious Mexican MS, consist- 
ing of coloured hieroglyphics drawn on stag’s skin; its date is un- 
known. An ancient MS. on papyrus; a facsimile of which is given 
in Mabillon de Re Deplom. p. 460 tab. 58. Also a large collection 
of MSS. in the eastern languages. The cabinet of antiquities pos- 
sesses many valuable things,—a fine granite Egyptian sarcophagus, 
many busts, idols, a few statues, and some vases found in Hungary. 
The cameos are superb; the largest (eight and a half inches by 
seven and a quarter inches) in sardonyx, representing the Apotheosis 
of Augustus, is inestimable, and wonderfully executed. For a good 
engraving of this I will refer you to Eckhel’s ‘ Choix des Pierres 
Gravees. /ten. 1788, plate 1. lL examined also a numerous collection 
of ancient coins and medals both in gold and silver. The Egyptian 
and Brazilian Museums possess a good deal worthy of attention. ‘The 
university is flourishing, especially in the faculty of medicine, notwith- 
standing it cannot boast of many eminent characters. Neither does 
Vienna itself stand high in the annals of modern science or litera- 
ture. Indeed, the Viennese are more famed for their kindness, socia- 
bility, dorhommie, and personal qualifications, than for their mental 
accomplishments ; and the lower classes are extremely good humour- 
ed and good looking,—but too much addicted to pleasure, and too 
much given to beer and wine drinking and waltzing ;— 

“ Nune est bibendum, 

Nunc pede libero pulsandum tellus,” — 





is the doctrine taught them from their childhood, and which they 
fully practise during their life. Vice, however, is here less glaring 
than either in Paris or Marseilles. The environs of Vienna are beau- 
tiful.—on the west there is a chain of mountains clothed with vine- 
yards and wood; this joins on the south the Styrian Alps, among 
which the Schneeberg (i. e. Snow Mountain), is the most conspicu- 
ous, rising to a height of six thousand eight hundred and fifty-eight feet 
above the Adriatic ; to the east an almost boundless, but fertile, plain 
extends in the direction of Hungary, and on the north flows the em- 
peror of rivers, the Danube (Vonaz), and spreads out its vast and nu- 
merous isles, covered with natural forests: in the centre of the city 
stands the lofty cathedral of St. Stephen, whose Gothic pyramid (four 
hundred and sixty-five English feet high) proudly vieing with the 
Opposite mountains, raises its richly sculptured spire to the mid-day 
sun. Between the city and its suburbs, there are ramparts and a ditch : 
but these are now more for ornament than protection, since they 
are tastefully laid out in glacis, gardens, and public walks. ‘The 
Prater, however, on an island of the Danube, is the principal 
walk and drive; this is an extensive and natural park, though too flat 
to afford a great variety of scenery, yet it is well planted with rows 
of trees, as well as covered with self-sown and large forest trees. 
Here, on Sundays and hoiydays, all Vienna assembles, even from the 
Nuiser (emperor) to his meanest subject. The climate is most variable, 
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and the city is constantly troubled with a high wind, and at this day 
verifies the account of Tacitus, as “ Ventostor qua Noricum ac Pan- 
noniam aspicit”—insomuch 80, that Vienna Is frequently enveloped in 
a thick cloud of dust, which is not only disagreeable, but also un- 
healthy. From Vienna I made a delightful tour into Hungary—a 
part of which constitutes one of the most fertile districts in Europe, 
and supplies many of the adjacent provinces with corn and wine ; 
another part, however, is bare or marshy, or covered with forests, and 
mountains abounding with minerals and valuable ores. Another part 
consists of immense plains called Pusézos, which are chiefly in grass, 
and afford pasturage to numerous herds of cattle, horses, and sheep, 
many of which are the Wallachian kind with spiral horns, (ovis strep- 
siceros.) Pest, the present capital of Hungary, is situated in a plain 
on the left bank of the Danube, and is divided into the old and new 
towns, the latter being very beautiful with regular streets and many 
elegant houses. It contains about 60,000 souls. ‘The university is 
now prosperous and well endowed. ‘The library contains many books, 
and a great quantity of Hungarian MSS. The national museum, com- 
prising all the productions of Hungary, is very interesting. In the 
tine collection of coins and medals, I noticed the Chemnitz ducat, and 
a silver coin of Attila. The latter bore this inscription over his head 
—*“ Attila flagellum Dei, 441.” There are likewise a good many 
Roman antiquities which have been discovered in Hungary-——the 
ancient Pannonia—Pest itself being considered the Zransacincum ot 
the Romans. ‘The churches are not worthy of notice, except for the 
difference of languages in which the several services are performed, 
viz. in Hungarian, Latin, German, Armenian, Romaic, and Sclavonic. 
The fairs at Pest are remarkable, and are numerously attended by : 
singular variety of people. Indeed, on an ordinary day, it is most 
amusing to see the different costumes of the peasants who attend the 
market; those of the Sclavonian tribes are extraordinary ; but the 
dress of the Wallachian, the ancient Dacian, is truly primitive and 
wild, having for his suit rough sheep skins—* vestitui pelles.” Here 
assemble also vast numbers of gipsies, who are called in Hungarian 
Czygani. Several manufactories are established at Pest; that of 
tobacco being one of the most important, as a great deal is cultivated 
in Hungary. On the opposite bank of the Danube stands Buda, in Ger- 
man, Oten, communicating with Pest by a bridge of boats; the rapid 
river itselfin that spot being fourteen hundred English feet wide. Buda, 
so named from the brother of Attila, is beautifully placed partly below, 
and partly on the sides of steep hills covered with trees, vineyards, and 
gardens. The royal, or palatine palace, erected on the remains of 
the old royal palace founded by Matthias Corvinus, is an elegant edi- 
fice built on an eminence that commands a superb view. “In Buda 
resided the Turkish rulers during the period that Hungary was in 
possession of the Turks. Some of their baths still remain. and the 
naturally hot (135 deg. of Fah.) sulphur springs are much used, and 
prove most efficacious for many diseases. The present population is 
about half that of Pest. The grapes of Buda are very fine, and they 


produce an excellent and strong wine, called Ated Ofner. Old Buda. 
Alt Of Nv. nLOW almost al suburb, is thought to be the former Sicambria. 
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I ascended the Blocksberg, a steep mountain, on which is placed the 
observatory at the height of two hundred and sev enty-eight feet above 
the Danube ; ; no osher observatory perhaps in Europe “commands so 
extensive an horizon. The view trom the extreme summit of the 
Blocksberg is magnificent; to the north-east, east, south-east, and 
south, an arid plain stretched out as far as the eye could perceive, and 
the Danube himself flowing less swiftly than he does immediately 
below the mountain, spreads out in the direction of Turkey into 
branches, and losing here his accompanying woods, seems conscious 
that he was bidding “adieu to a civilized people, and with regret com- 
mencing his course to the Black Sea through a more barbarous 
country. To the west, the view is varied with the hills of the 
Bakonyer Wald, with vineyards and cultivation, and in the distance 
appeared part of the large lake Balaton, or in German Plattensce. | 
was amazed with the travelling in Hungary, as so many novelties 
everywhere present themselves ; the Vorspann system of posting is 
wild and primeval. The true Hungarians or Magyars are a rather 
small, but well-made and handsome race; their national costume is 
the Hussar uniform, ‘The language itself is unlike any other Euro- 
pean tongue, except the Finnish, to which it bears some resemblance ; 
some of its sounds are harsh, but otherwise it is sweet, rich, and har- 
monious. Latin, which has from the time of M. Corvinus been 
mostly in use, is now beginning to be replaced by Hungarian. In fact, 
the national language is at present used in the proceedings of the 
diet. It is, however, remarkable that no book was printed in Hun- 
garian until the year 1533. The city of Presburg, in Hungarian 
Posony, the former capital, is now the seat of the diet, and the coro- 
nation-city. It is a neat and good town, situated at the commence- 
ment of the Arapacks, or Carpathian mountains, but contains nothing 
of particular interest ; its population is about 37,000. The kingdom 
of Hungary is divided, as England is, into counties— Comitats.” 
Having returned to Vienna, I set off on Nov. 7th, for Trieste, through 
Upper. Styria ( Steyermark )—a charming, alpine, and romantic coun- 
try. Greetz, its capital, | is a large town on the rapid Mur, a tribu- 
tary to the Drave, and is no less famous for its handsome wome n, 
than its vicinity is for excellent turkeys and poultry, Its citadel is on 
a hill (Schlossberg) of considerable elevation, and commands a beau- 
tiful prospect of the town and the fertile plain skirted by lofty 
mountains. Continuing my journey into Lower Styria, I came 
amongst a distinct people called Wenden, most probably descendants 
of the Venedi of ‘Tacitus; they are a poor race, and possess a lan- 
guage, called in German Wendisch, which is however only a dialect 
of the Sclavonic. They inhabit parts of Lower Styria, and of Ca- 
rinthia, and of Carniola; and have given their name to some few 
towns, as Wendisch Greetz, Wendisch Feistritz, &c. With the situa- 
tion of Klagenfurt I was delighted; its lovely lake is perfectly Swiss. 
Passing over the Loibiberg, a part of the Carinthian Alps, which were 
already covered with fresh snow, and at a considerable elevation 
above the valley of Klagenfurt, I descended by a very steep zigzag 
road, and came next to Laybach, or Lubiana, the capital of the 
duchy of Carniola, and the .Zmona of old. rom thence to ‘Trieste 
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the whole distance is occupied by mountains. I was much pleased 
with the famous mercurial mine at Idria, and with the process of ob- 
taining the quicksilver, which is simple and interesting. At Adels- 
berg, a small town situated on the southern branch of the Julian Alps, 
there is a magnificent grotto, consisting of a succession of large 
chambers filled with the most beautiful and crystal-like stalactites, 
which hang from the roofs and sides, of every possible form and 
size. When illuminated with a number of torches, they present 
an astonishingly splendid sight. In the entrance cave a large and 
rapid river, the Poick, or Piuka, comes foaming in, and imme- 
diately loses itself in the fissures and hidden recesses of the limestone 
mountain; it again issues from another cavern eight or nine miles 
distant, after having traversed these regions of darkness. From hence, 
going over a barren limestone ridge, called the Avarst, on a sudden a 
glorious prospect over the Gulf of Venice presented itself. Many hun- 
dred feet below the summit was the town of Trieste and its port: on 
one side of them the lofty headlands of Istria, running out into the 
sea, and on the other a mountain covered with vineyards and olives ; 
at the head of the gulf extended the plain of Italy, backed by the Ca- 
rinthian and Friulian Alps, covered with snow, and beautifully tinted 
by the rays of the setting sun. The Adriatic itself was as calm as a 
lake, and of the purest azure colour. This panoramic view was the 
more enchanting, inasmuch as the traveller comes upon it so very un- 
expectedly. ‘Trieste, the Zergesfe of the Romans, is a handsome 
town, and carries on a great commerce. Among the many foreign 
merchants whe flock thither, the Greek, the Turk, and the Albanian, 
make a prominent figure. Everything being Italian, the change 
became striking, for only on the top of the mountain, which is behind 
Trieste, I lett the language and manners of Germany, and in half an 
hour I found myself again in Italy. German, Sclavonic, Romaic, and 
Italian, are the languages mostly heard in the town. On the second 
day after my arrival, 1 set off on an expedition to the southern ex- 
tremity of the peninsula to see the Roman antiquities at Pola. Istria is 
« mountainous and barren province, but in parts it produces some 
good wine and oil. The forests of oak, and quarries of common 
marble, out of which Venice was built, are its principal riches. The 
people are poor and dirty. Istria was formerly divided into two— 
Austrian and Italian; the latter belonged to the republic of Venice, 
and is thoroughly Italian—the other is chiefly inhabited by a race who 
speak Croatic, or a dialect of the Sclavonic. Some authors assert 
that Pola, its most ancient city, was founded by the Colchians, and 
others, with more probability, by a Greek colony from Istrus, or Istro- 
polis at the southern mouth of the Ister, or Danube, and who conferred 
on this territory the name of their native country, Jstria.  After- 
wards it became a Roman colony,and was renamed Pietas Julia, from 
the daughter of Augustus. The principal ebject at Pola, now only a 
whe phesige ‘waguionn amphitheatre, commonly named 
antiquity I ever ny Its spend e ie pas ee gaia “4 
ot te Macnsahens Goths a | Bee ion is berg unrivalled, standing, 
and into Which its ) fe : ‘ : ‘ pune — there resembles ’ lake, 
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distinctly reflected. In the town are also an exquisite arch, called 
Porta Aurea, dedicated to the Ser: gil, and a temple of Rome and Au- 
gustus: both are Corinthian, of e xtreme be auty and high finish, and 
executed in the golden age of architectural skill. 

Having rem lined three more days in Trieste, on the night of Nov. 
28th, at ten o'clock, I lett that busy place in the steam-packet, and 
after boiling over the calm sea, at eight o'clock the next morning I 
beheld the fallen queen of the Adriatic mournfully raising her he vad 
amongst mist and thick fog, and sately landed upon the side of the 
great canal. 


THE YOUTHFUL BRITISH TAR. 
BY MRS. EDWARD THOMAS. 


Wilt thou upon the high and giddy mast 

Seal up the shipeboy's eyes, and rock his brains 

In cradle of the rude imperious surge, 

. * ” * i» 7 

Can’st thou, O partial sleep ! give thy repose 

‘To the wet sea-boy in an hour so rude . 
And, in the calmest and most stillest night, 
With all appliances and means to boot, 


Deny it to a king ?’—Suakserares Henny tik Fourtu, 


Angele spirits softly come, when the you ng sea-boy sleeps, 

To kiss away the lonely tear that in his dream he weeps, 
Bringing him visions sweet and fair of home and all its joys, 
Which ah! the waking at the dawn too cruelly destroys! 

When sent aloft by tyrant force, though drench’ ‘d by storm-fraught clouds, 
He snatches, as relief from thought, short slumber in the shrouds, 
Whose gentle rocking to and fro assist that silent rest: 

© then he dreams he cradled is on his loved mother’s breast ; 

He feels her very kiss indeed upon his glowing cheek, 

While his tond hand, as Was his wont, her glossy ringlets seek, 
Which fell profusely o’er his face, as her head bowed in prayer, 
To crave for him—how needed now !—God’s ever watchful care. 
Each sorrow that subdues his heart he is constrain’d to hide, 
For the poor pensive home-sick boy rude scoflers would deride ; 
Straining the tend’rest chord of love that ever vibrates there 
With grasp, from pity all alone, a savage would forkear. 

O what it costs that yearning heart, to stifle thus its}pain, 
Lacking the privilege of grief, the freedom to complain ; 

Until, corroded by despair, it quite as callous grows 

As theirs, who hardened it, alas! by mocking its fond woes! 

The heart of youth is like a flow'r, when careless footsteps bruise 
Its tender stem, no chymic art new vigour can infuse, 

Its petals fall, its odour fades, and in its chalice lies 

‘The wound of which the beauteous thing so prematurely dies. 
And so the heart, a mother’s love, from early intancy, 

Nurtured alone for innocence, beneath her fost’ring eye, 

When by the world its buds are crush‘d, it is, alas, in vain 

To hope, that they will ever bloom for virtue’s sake ; again ! 
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THE DAMOSEL’S TALE! 
CHAPTER VI. 


My lord priors hawks.—More company from court. 


As some good steed, that, after bravely bearing his lord a long and 
toilsome journey, finds at night his food unsavoury, and his stall un- 
easy, from the anguish of a thorn that pierced his foot, he knew not 
when or where—or as a gentle tercelet, that hath gallantly struck a 
heron in midflight, pines afterward on his perch, with the rankling of 
a wound in his breast he felt not at the firs-—even so fared it with 
the young lady of Malthorpe on the night after she had held that 
notable discourse with her aunt touching John Ashtoft. 

‘True it was that she would liefer at this time have taken veil and 
wimple, to live anun in an abbey the rest of her life, than marry him, 
or any other, save a good and valiant man at arms; as also that, in 
this matter, she was bent to deal so fairly and openly, that the most 
tender conscience could not upbraid her with deceit. Yet did her 
intent lie heavy on her mind; for the poor youth was so kindly natured 
and gentle, so loving to herself, above all, and ever so ready to please 
and obey her, save in things that seemed to him against her own good, 
that she could not but believe herself dearer to him than aught else 
on earth; and the thought of the cruel tidings that were preparing 
for him, and from her own lips, melted her heart with ruth and pity. 
Nor was her trouble wholly for his sake ; for well she knew, that after 
her purposed plain speaking, they could no more be to each other as 
they had been ; and little as she desired so cloister-bred a spouse, she 
was fain enow of his talk and fellowship at times. Neither could 
she readily find a friend, of all those about her, to fill his place. Gil- 
lian Was too unlettered, and the Lady Eglantine over high, and for 
aunt Pauncefort, truly she liked her and her discreetness less and less 
every day. 

At last her thoughts began to turn towards the handsome young 
squire, brother to the damosel Bradeston; and much did she marvel 
it it might ever be their hap to meet, and further, if she should find 
him as proud and changeful of mood as his sister ; though she hoped 
there was but little resemblance between them, since her cousin, from 
her first coming, had never so much as named him. Madam Joyce 
had spoken this young bachelor no less courtly of behaviour than 
goodly of aspect. Out of doubt he was both valiant and expert in all 
martial exercises—peradventure by this time a renowed man at arms, 
orevenaknight! May Avis sighed, and wondered again if it should 
ever be her lot to see him, then went on to figure to herself their 
meeting, their discourse, and all that might haply come to pass from 


such beginning, until in the end she fell asleep, much comforted by 
her musings. 


' Continued from p. 57, 
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In truth she sorely needed some such pleasant fantasies, to aid her 
in bearing the annoy of the court lady, who deigned once more to show 
herself at noon of the next day, and with air and carriage of such so- 
vereign dignity as if she were resolved to queen it over them outright. 
Nor was her arrogance at all abated by seeing that the damosel of the 
house now took meekly and patiently her ill usage, as deeming it the 
just punishment of her unworthy fellowship with John Ashtoft. For 
the Lady Eglantine was not only one of that counterfeit sort who 
must needs feign themselves what they are not, to ‘scape being 
despised for what they are, but, having till now dwelt in places where 
she was set little higher store by than a dancer or glee maiden, she 
was well nigh beside herself at becoming all at once a great lady in 
the house of her kinswoman, and strove with all diligence to ape the 
behaviour of her former mistress, the new duchess, who, being herself 
freshly raised to honors, was wont to make such pomp and show 
thereof as verily neither the good Duchess Blanche, nor the Lady 
Constance of Castile, had ever dreamed of. 

Madam Joyce had not failed that morning to acquit her of her er- 
rand to the confessor, and the worthy man so zealously bestirred him- 
self in the cause of the damosel of Malthorpe, that ere curfew-time 
he returned again, with news that Master Ralph falconer and _ his 
hawks should attend the damosel Avisa’s pleasure at early prime of the 
morrow, her boon being granted without a single yea or nay—which, 
indeed, was no great marvel, Sir Matthew having made his suit, not 
to the almoner, but to the yeoman himself, by help of certain gold 
florins. But of this neither he nor that discreet dame held it needful to 
inform May Avisa, who no sooner heard of his good speed, than she 
ran in all haste to glad her guest with news of the diversion she had 
obtained for her. 

“ Grandmercy, damosel, and fair be your sport ” said the lady, 
“though for myself I must crave your license to tarry behind, your 
ways and pastimes being little to my liking, and your companions still 
less.” 

Simple May Avis, nothing doubting but that this sorry return for 
her kindness, sprang, as her aunt had said, from Madam Eglantine’s 
disdain of her playfellow, now made haste to assure her that there 
would be none with them, either of high or low, save the yeoman from 
Charlewode, and their own folk ; but the more earnestly she entreated, 
the coyer grew the other, until at last she went away in despair, 
heartily wishing she had spared her pains on behalf of one so thank- 
less. 

Nevertheless, when the morrow came, and with it bright sunshine 
and balmy airs, and all sights and sounds of the joyous spring, and, 
above all, when, after early mass, the falconer and his page, each with 
tercelet on fist, were seen soberly pacing toward the gate of the court- 
yard, she thought no more of the Lady Eglantine, but resolved to 
enjoy with light heart the pastime before her. 

Master Ralph of Charlewode was an ancient grave yeoman of such 
staidness of mien and speech as became the servingman of a convent, 
whose very knaveboys should so bear them as to be discernible from 
secular folk, and the rather, in that the keeping of hawk or hound is 
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by canon forbidden to churchmen, though the statute in those days was 
in truth utterly disregarded by all. His page, who followed in livery 
of gray russet, was no less sober of aspect than himself; and eke his 
very palfrey was a well-beseen orderly b vast, that trod forward with 
eves cast down to the ground, as he drew nigh the porch, where stood 
dame Muriel in her bravest array, with a morning cup of spiced ale, 
to show her reverence for all that belonged to the lord prior. Gauchet 
straightway proffered the like courtesy to the henchman, whilst 
Hatting Hodge, the stable yeoman, led out old Scot and the little pad 
whereon the damosel Avis was wont to ride to high mass at the 
sriory ; and Madam Eglantine’s page, little Tristan, who was ever as 
full of mischief as an egg full of meat, stood behind mocking and 
mowing at the whole rout, until dame Muriel, espying him, strode 
across as on some hasty errand, and being of goodly bulk and weight, 
jostled the urchin out of her way so roughly, that he hurtled against 
a hook on the wall, and sorely rent both his flesh and his laced 
doublet. 

Ere the turmoil that arose upon this was appeased, May Avis, as 
fresh as a rose, and all arrayed in her country riding-gear, came out to 
the porch, and called for her palfrey ; but as soon as all were in saddle, 
and about to ride forth, lo! word was brought from the Lady Eglan- 
tine to tarry for a space, and she would ride with them. 

The damosel of Malthorpe knew too well her cousin’s fashions to 
hope she would come the more quickly because she was waited for ; 
but since her simple courtesy would not suffer her to deny aught to a 
guest in her own house, she tarried patiently on by the space of an 
hour and more, when, just as the weather grew cold and cloudy, and 
Gauchet murmured louder than the wind, and the grave yeoman from 
the priory blew his naid, and said many a ben’cité, the Lady Eglan- 
tine and her train, all bedight as the day they arrived, issued forth, and 
joined their company, the court damosel leading the way to a quick 
amble, and thereby enforcing May Avisa’s little jennet, who was 
wholly untrained to such pace, to a running gait, that much moved 
the mirth of the stranger, knave, page, and varlet. 

But little needed the maiden to care at this time for the insolence 
of these or of their lady, having to uphold her, not only her own yeo- 
men, but likewise Master Ralph the falconer, who, holding himself 
as bound to her service for that tide, rode close beside rein, cour- 
teously inquiring her pleasure on all matters touching their sport. 
And though, in truth, she was but ill able to answer his questions, in 
that she had never beheld such before, yet was she so amiable of 
aspect and speech, and blushed and excused her ignorance so prettily, 
that the good yeoman was full blithe of her company, and readily 
taught her all that the time would suffer him, of his gentle craft, and 
the language thereto appertaining. Which courtesies being perceived 
by the court lady, as also that he took no more heed of hersclf and 
her route than of the cattle in the fields, she forthwith set about re- 
venging herself after her manner, by desiring that they might ride 
homeward, for that truly their sport was naught, and the hawks no 
better than kites and buzzards. 


“Yea, say ye so, damosel ?” quoth the sturdy yeoman, who bore 
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not patiently such disparagement of his birds. “ Now,the rood of 
Broomholme be my speed, as I deem your hawking and hunting hath 
been but in Fynesbury Fields, (where men say the cockenays fly 
daws at a pigeon bound to an alestake,) or ye never had missaid the 
noblest falcon peregrine that ever struck quarry. Now, now, my Lady 
Forde,” he said, as a pheasant rising, he thre Ww of the bird from his 
fist; “now shall ye see royal sport. Hoye! hoye! there she soars! 
Now, lady, keep this way, as soothly ye shall not need to ride far, 
when my lady y tee peag is on wing. See, there she st: oops! she trusses 
itnow! O brave duchess —King ic hard himself hath not thy peer 
on fist or perch, at Sheen or E Itham.” 

Then he whistled back the falcon to his hand, and much caressed 
and rewa Jed her from the game she had struck —a sight May Avis 
liked less than the other. 

“ By my fay, fair sir,” she said, “ your brave bird hath shown her- 
self w orthy, both of your praise and of her royal degree. — Pray you, 
what great lady hath given her name to so noble a creature ?” 

66 One, in truth, damosel,’” he made answer, “ who hath taken lit- 
tle heed of worldly honours for many a long year. page peerless bird 
is hight the Duchess of onpeon in memory of a most gracious 
lady, (God rest her soul!) in whose halls [ first aro ed my noble 
craft—not the shameless minion that hath cunningly wrought upon 
a royal prince to debase himself in his doting days, and who, parde, at 
that time thought more of sewing her lady's headge ‘ar than of sitting 
in her place —but the most high and virtuous |: ady Blanche, in her own 
right Countess of Derby and Lancaster, as true heir of her sire, the 
third in descent from King Henry of England.” 

May Avis, who above all things lov ed such discourse, would have 
prayed the courteous yeoman to tell her somewhat more concerning 
this noble lady, when suddenly she started at a small croaking voice 
close to her ear, which said, “* My Lady Eglantine gives you to know 
by me, that she desires your company homew ard, finding herself truly 
but ill at her ease in this rough wind and ruder fellowship.” 

And thereupon Sir Tristan the page, for it was no other, stuck the 
spurs into his hackney so despiteously, that the beast sprang out and 
away as if he were mad, covering the damosel and her small palfrey 
with the mire he threw up, and well nigh blinding both one and the 
other. 

“ Now God and all saints befriend thee, gentle damosel !—yea, 
and send thee safer and honester mates than thou art like to have for 
the nonce, by Poule and Peter !"" said Master Ralph, as the little 
maiden, whilst she proffered him a fair largess, bade him have good 
day, and many thanks for his courtesies ; and then hastened to over- 
take, as she best might, the tall ambling steed of the court lady— 
greatly fearing that all her former disdains would be as nothing to her 
present indignation, at the old man’s disparagement of dame Swyn- 
ford. 

Somewhat she also marvelled between whiles, though she would 
not condescend to grieve thereat, that for two whole days they had 
neither seen nor heard aught of John Ashtoft. Wherefore the lad 
came not, as was his wont, needs not here to relate ; but certes, had 
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not their confessor, Friar Matthew, known more about him than did 
the damosel Avis, neither for love nor gold had she gotten her morn. 
ing’s sport with the lord prior s hawks. 

Her fears, as touching Madam Eglantine, were altogether ground- 
less, since that fair lady either delighting ever to do that which was 
least looked for at her hand, or deeming it wisest by a gay and gracious 
behaviour to put out of her kinswoman’s mind the discourse of the old 
yeoman, bore herself that evening yet more pleasantly and amiably 
than she had ever done —not only playing and singing, but dancing 
also—in which last she so wholly enchanted the country maiden, that 
she could have sat looking on at her for ever. But after a space, the 
damosel Bradeston, vowing she could dance no longer, sank languish- 
ingly back amidst her soft cushions ; and anon began to tell them of 
divers fair shows and pageants, tourneys and processions, which she 
had either seen or heard spoken of. Above all, she recounted the 
great jousts that were held five years before in Smithfield, in presence 
of King Richard and his queen, the Lady Anne of Bohemia—the 
grand array wherein the whole court rode from the Tower of London 
down Chepe and Cornhill, the conduits by the wayside running wine 
the while, to see the tiltings—on the two first days between the 
knights, and on the third between the squires—each day being ended 
by royal feastings, and dancings, and carollings, that lasted until dawn 
of day. Also she spoke of the gallant knights from France and 
Hainault, who came to do honour to the English lords ; especially of 
the Count of Saint Pol, the flower of French chivalry, and married to 
the Lady Maude, the king’s sister—and to whom was adjudged the gol- 
den crown that was prize for the strangers, as the clasp of jewels for 
the tenants of the lists, was gained by the Earl of Huntingdon. 

All this and more did Madame Eglantine rehearse, in so lively a 
manner, and like one who perfectly knew how to speak of such mat- 
ters, that May Avis forgot time and all beside in listening to ler, and 
went at last slowly and unwillingly to her chamber at night, when, 
since she could hear no more for that time, she was fain to solace 
herself by dreaming. 

[t seemed to her that she also was at some royal show, and riding 
on the damosel Bradeston’s palfrey, in a procession of gay ladies, 
each leading, and she amongst the rest, a knight by a silver chain ; 
though who her knight might be, she could not divine; for as often 
as she would have looked on him her veil fell before her eyes, and 
hindered her from seeing aught. Nevertheless, it shielded her not 
from the thick mire which he flung over her at every step, insomuch 
that she was at last forced to entreat that he would tread more heed- 
fully ; but scarcely had she done this than he caught away her veil, and, 
lo! it was no other but John Ashtoft, clad in a poor scholar’s thread- 
bare gown, with a knotted oak staff in his hand, and his portos* under 
his arm. And even as she looked on him he began to mope and mowe 
ather until he took the aspect of the damosel Bradeston’s saucy page, 
whereupon he suddeu! 


| upon ‘y tell to leaping and tumbling over and over in 
the air, lise a jug ' 


-.ICFS ape, crying out at every ‘ault he made, 
ref aay ol Malthorpe !” and on tliis the people 
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yelled and hooped, and the grim sergeants came round, charging her 
with disturbing the show, and bade ‘thrust her into prison, whereat 
she awoke with crying and praying for pardon, and beheld the morn- 
ing sun shining brightly into her chamber. So she arose and called 
Gillian to array her. thinking the while much on her strange dream, 
which seemed to her a warning of the shame and annoy she should 
abye all her life long, in the tellowship of John Ashtoft, if ever my 
lord prior’s designs were brought to bear. 

It might have been thought that some bird of the air had ad- 
vised the youth that his presence was no longer desired there, for a 
whole fortnight passed away, and none euher at Manor Place or 
Thorpe saw or heard of him. Kind Gillian prayed that he might not 
have taken some illness ; the dame, her mother, vowed that it was the 
riot, and waste, and sauciness of the stranger folk, and specially of 
the dainty minion they called their lady, ‘that had driven away the 
gentle young clerk from the time they took to haunt the place; and 
even their young lady, though she deigned no inquiry after him, yet 
wore so plainly an aspect of wonder, as each day's noon went by with- 
out bringing him, that Madam Joyce at length deemed it best to tell 
her, as news she herself had learned of their confessor, that the lad 
could not at that time be spared from the cell by reason of the sore 
illness of Sir Stephen the almoner, who had need of his service. 
This tale well performed its office, the damosel taking no further heed 
of his absence, and pondering every day more and more on courtly 
knights and bachelors, and more especially on the young squire De 
Bradeston. 

The Lady Eglantine, his sister, continued the while to bear herself 
after the same inconstant fashion—one hour all sunshine and mirth, 
the next all cloudiness and disdain, insomuch that May Avis could 
not tell whether she had more of pleasure or pain in her fellowship. 
However, some small amends she had for her trouble, in that the 
court lady, when in her gracious mood, would sometimes teach her a 
measure in dancing, or show her fingering on the lute, until, on a day 
when she was brimful of all kindness and lovingness, she proffered to 
send her own yeoman as far as London to bid a friend there buy for 
her cousin a fair guitar, and she would be her teacher thereupon ; 
which grace being joyfully accepted, the varlet rode away next morn- 
ing in ‘charge of the damosel Ford’s business and gold pieces, and 
haply some small affairs beside for his own lady. 

No sooner was he gone, than his lady was taken with so fierce a fit 
of restlessness and discontent, that none amongst them could please 
her; but in place of keeping her chamber as heretofore until her 
frow: ard humour was past, she seemed set on making the whole house- 
.- as uneasy as herself, sharply gainsaying or sc offing at every word 

’ May Avis, bearing her toward M; dam Pauncefort as if she were 
lire to clout her shoes, buffeting her page, and snubbing her 
woman, which usage the two last, who, certes, had little civil or 
honest nurture to keep their tongues from prating, revenged on her 
both in hall and kitchen, swearing that they would not be rated and 
beaten thus by one,who was herself but bower m: ‘iden to a poor knight's 
widow, and now turned away to make room for better. so soon as her 
lady Was come to higher est 
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[in due season came Jankin, the yeoman, from London, laden with 
a fair new guitar for the damosel Avis, and divers errands for her kins- 
woman, the damosel Eglantine. What these last might be was known 
to none save themselves, his lady suffering no person in her chamber 
whilst he told his news, not even her faithful May Alison, which so 
troubled the heart of that true maiden, as deeming her lady’s business 
should ill prosper without her aid therein, that she went and set her- 
self on her knees outside the door, and laid her ear to a hole that 
was hard by to listen. But her pains were to little purpose—all she 
gained, beside the cold wind, whereof she had cruel torment in her 
ear fur many days after, being the knowledge that her lady was coun- 
selled to tarry on for a space where she was, there being now no hope 
left for her, and abide the coming of some person, whose name the 
damosel failed to discover. 

Both May Alison, and Tristan the page, to whom alone she told 
what she had thus gathered, were sorely grieved at this message, 
which gave them small hopes of seeing the court in haste; but as for 
Madame Eglantine, she had no sooner ended her talk with the yeo- 
man, than she betook herself to bed, whence she arose not for three 
days, declaring herself sick—av affection that befell her too oft for 
May Avis to take much heed thereof. Much astonished was the latter 
maiden, therefore, when at the end of this time her kinswoman sent 
to pray her company, and heartily grieved withal when she entered, 
to behold her laid on her couch, pale and shrunk, and with sad and 
sorrowtul countenance. 

* Now in good sooth, sweet cousin,” said the court lady, in answer 
to her courteous speeches, “ it is I alone who need pardon or excuse, 
both which I am bound to crave at your hand, in respect of the pains 
and charge I have caused you now these many weeks past.” 

Madame Eglantine here ceased —both because such semblance of 
weariness fitted her present sick estate, and that May Avis might 
deny her being a burdensome guest ; but that maiden, ever true and 
honest by her own choice, made answer, that truly she regarded not 
her pains, so that aught she could do might content Madam Eg- 
lantine. 

“ Nay then,” cried the lady, “wherefore madam? Dost grudge to 
call me kinswoman, or Eglantine ; eh, dearling? as truly this last name 
from thee should be most welcome of’ all. Yea, certes, well 1 bear in 
mind how free and large your courtesy to me hath been, which, though 
L look to requite it in part one day, shall yet leave me overmuch your 
debtor in love. And therefore, gentle cousin, behoves it me the more 
to let you know, that God and our lady willing, I purpose, so soon as 
my present sickness shall have passed away, to rid you of my com- 
pany, and set forth Londonward, with many thanks for the friendly 
usage I have had with you.” 

Now what mortal creature that was not hard-hearted as stock or 
stone could resist such honeyed words, and so gracious a behaviour ? 
Ot a truth, not the simple maiden there present, who straightway fell 
on the neck of her guest, moved even to tears by her loving speeches, 
calling her dear, dear cousin—her own sweet Eglantine—and praying 


= to dispose of herself, her house, and all belonging to her, at her 
pleasure, 
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« Nay, sweeting,” replied that cunning damosel, “ right fain and 
joytul as I should be of your fellowship for a while longer, yet may I 
not abide with you; for truly 1 am much wanted ap» do waited for in 
the place whither I am going. Howbeit, not to seem discourteous in 
requital of your frien dly proffers, this much will I pray, namely, that 
you will, of your grace, accord tree harbourage for a three days’ space, 
toa gentleman who hath promised of his + vood will to come so far 
with purpose to attend me back into Hertfordshire ; it being, as you 
wot well, against rule for a young maiden of noble estate to travel the 
country in no more seemly wardship than of her serving men. Say 
you, good coz—will you bestow fair welcoming and lodging on this 
gentle bachelor for love of me ?” 

Now while she was speaking, it came into the head of damosel 
Avis, that the bachelor thus nemed could be neither more nor less 
than the lover of the damosel de Bradeston, wherefore she readily 
answered, as should do a well-taught maiden in such case, “ Yea, 
soothly will I, sweet Lady Eglantine, and that right joytully—as wel- 
come to me shall be each and every one that is dear to you.’ 

* Grandmercy, belle amie,”’ said Madam E glantine, “though of 
surety | dreaded not your answer, since methinks, had you denied me 
this small suit, I had stood but poorly in your grace. And out of doubt 
this fair squire of whom I spoke is both near and dear to me, or in 
any case, should be so—and to yourself as well, being indeed no other 
- an a brother of my own, by name Piers Bradeston, and little less near 

kin to you than to myself; since he is, if I err not, your very 
cousin-german. 

May Avis looked quickly up, and then as quickly down, blushing 
scarlet as she did so over cheek and forehead; this une xpected men- 
tion of the handsome young squire and his speedy coming, at one and 
the same moment, having so disordered her, that she could find neither 
breath nor language to reply. But even amidst her confusion it came 
across her thoughts, that this was wholly another matter of guest from 
Madam Eglantine’s bachelor, and might haply be oe 9 of as such 
bygher lord, to uching whese consent, and her need of it, she at last 
found voice to say a few hasty words, but in such ts hurried 
fashion, beginning and breaking off one speech alter another, that her 
kinswoman could not all at once unravel her meaning. When she 
had at last done this, she set herself to laugh right merrily. 

“God shield us, my pretty cousin !” she said, “ may not the consent 
of Madam Pauncetort suffice us 7 but you must send all the wiiy 
across seas to my Lord of Charlewode, for leave for your nearest kin- 
dred to abide some few hours in your house? and who, moreover, 
shall be come and gone long ere letter or message may travel so far. 
Now, saving your grace, we will do no suc h folly. What if this gail- 
lard young squire, of whom | spoke, should have fixed his intent, with 
or without leave, on coming to do his obeisance as beseems a courtly 
bachelor, to his fair cousin of Malthorpe ? moved not less by the 
affection of near kindred, than by my report of her loving entertain- 
ment of myself.” 

May Avis hu i down her head without reply, but blushing and 
smiling en brivhtly the while, that the court lacly suw she had gained 
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Above all,” went she on, “my Lord Nevil of Charlewode is by 
this on his road homeward; since my last tidings from court, now a 
seven days old, speak of peace as stablished, and the English lords 
daily looked for home again, with our new queen, the daughter of 
France, in their company. So that your pains In sending to my lord, 
were it even needful—as truly it is not—should in no wise avail. Leave 
we then further talk of this; as I would fain hear how liketh you the 
guitar my man hath brought with him. Piers Bradeston, to whom | 
gave in charge the buying thereof, as knowing well his perivct skill 
in music, commendeth it for one that hath not its fellow—whereot, 
God willing, sweet coz, we will make proof to-morrow. Por this tide, 
in sooth, I feel me somewhat overspent and weary ; so will pray you 
but to kiss and leave me to my rest.” 

And therewith the damosel of Malthorpe, shamefaced, tearful, yet 
happier withal than she bad ever been in her life before, bade Madam 
Fglantine God speed until the morrow, and ran straightway to her 
own bower, there to study alone over all she had heard that evening. 


ee 


CHAPTER VII. 





Che damosel essays a new theme—and speaks her mind plain!y thereupon, 


Never flew hours or days more swiftly or lightly to mortal maiden, 

than did the eight days following this discourse with her kinswoman, 
over the head of May Avis. Certes, naught was now wanting to her 
contentment, save the exact knowledge when the young squire would 
arrive, and that at whiles she longed also to hear somewhat of John 
Ashtoft—for maugre all her endeavours to think him to blame, her 
heart told her, that he had not kept away thus long without some 
more urgent cause than his watch by the almoner’s sick-bed ; neither 
was he of the temper, had he heard of her getting the hawks without 
him, to grow sullen thereupon, but rather to hasten over and rebuke 
her. But she drove away the thought of him as often as she could, 
by calling up the image of the squire de Bradeston, or betaking her- 
self to the company of the damosel his sister. 
_ Great and wonderful was the change wrought in this short space, 
inthe carriage and behaviour of that scornful maiden, whom none 
could hay e known for the same, so wholly had she put off her former 
ungractous ways, and become gentle and courteous to all—specially 
to Madam Joyce and her niece, to whom it was now all the day dong, 
“dear aunt,” and “ sweet khinswoman’’—or “ mine own Avis,” and 
“why, then, lady and) madam ? truly I will be but simple cousin 
Eglantine with thee.” 

A joyful thing to all the household was this sudden benignity of 
the court lady; since they hoped the ensample might be followed by 
her people, who had by this time so wearied out the patience of all 
at Malthorpe manor, that the whole rout were ready to rise and 
chase them away with sticks and stones. Above all, dame Muriel, 
who would abate naught of her dignity for any, had been so fiercely 
eg pa ge ngr calling her evermore ‘ oid crone” and 
seal wa ; “ean M a Saucy names, that she at last recom 

a clapper-clawing on the ears, whereol be continued 
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deaf for a week after—beside tearing to shreds the head-tire of May 
Alison, who must needs thrust herself between. Reeve Bernard, a 
discreet thrifty man, who had kept all things right frugally for ten 
years past, begrudged no less the charge of Madam Eglantine’s array, 
as well in stall as kitchen; complaining of the waste of Jankin the 
yeoman, who littered his beasts on hay aud oats, and dispended more 
provender in a week than should have served him a month; which 
evil doings he vowed to Saint Frideswide to bring betore my lord prior 
himself, at his return, if things were not otherwise amended, 

May Avis, who troubled not herself about such gear at any time, 
cared little, as may be thought, for his complaining; her whole pre- 
sent study being to listen, hour by hour, to the talk of the damosel 
de Bradeston ; who, after singing all her songs, and telling all her 
court histories, had lighted on a theme tor her discourse which was 
even more welcome to her hearer than either. 

Lhis, in sooth, was no other than her brother, Messire Piers Bradeston, 
which fair squire, being the only courtly young bachelor the damosel 
of Malthorpe had hope to meet with, was, out of doubt, she thought, 
designed by gentle Saint Valentine for her own true knight and lover; 
though when she heard from May Eglantine how honourable and well- 
beloved a person he was at court, and of no less account amongst the 
vreat ladies and damosels than with lords and others of high degree, 
sue began to fear whether so noble a gentleman might not deem a 
poor country bred maiden like herself, w holly unworthy of his service ; 
it, indeed, (his were not already vowed to sume fairer and grander lady. 

With a mind much intent on such caves, May Avis had freshly ar- 
rayed hersell, one fine spring morning, in a skirt and surcoat, which 
the tailor had been for three whole days clipping, and shaping, and 
sewing, after the fashion of one that her kinswoman, in her great 
goodness, had vouchsated to Jend them. And in truth, the suit be- 
came ber right bravely. It was of a pale brown silk—the vest of rose- 
red taffeta, edged with a black embroidery, close and well fitting 
to the body, with wide open sleeves, and well set off her small round 
firure, and little fair arms and hands. ifaply they who had been 
used to look upon the wide loose gowus and close hoods of former 
times, wight have deemed this attire somewhat over shapely, and 
falling too far back from the throat; but May Avis, who had now so 
long seen and admired the damosel de Bradeston in such apparel, 
was weil content to follow her fashions, and found nothing wanting, 
when she cast her eye on her mirror, save the commendation of this 
fair lady, which she was hastening to seek, when through a croslet 
window she caught sight of a poor cripple, as it seemed to her, who 
came halting up the court by aid of a crutch. 

The damosel of Malthorpe, who was by nature compassionate and 
charitable enough, no sooner espied the poor creature, than, all gaily 
attired as she was, she hastened down to the buttery, to bid some one 
carry him out a loaf and a small piece of silver; but in returning 
across the hall, she was met by the cripple himself, who had entered 
the other way from the porch—and, lame and shrunken as he was, 
she readily discerned him for no other wight than John Ashtoft. . 
11] may words depict her amazement and gricf, at seeing bim in 
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such plight—(for that he, who was ever hale and ruddy as a plough- 
man, could be kept away by sickness of his own, had never so much 
as entered her head)—and running to him with tears in her eyes, she 
took his hand, and led him into a small chamber beside the hall, to 
spare him the labour of climbing the stair to her parlour ; asking him, 
all in a breath, what had been his malady, and when and how he fel] 
sick, and wherefore he sent not to tell them ?—interrupting herself 
with many an alas! and well-a-day! at his pale and piteous aspect. 
But by how much was her wonder increased, when the youth, in place 
of answering, blushed and cast his eyes to the ground, seeming more 
than half minded to turn his back upon her; so that she had to ask 
all her questions over again. ; 

“ Yea then, surely,” he said at last, but looking down still as if he 
hoped to espy a jewel amongst the rushes on the fluor, * surely it was 
but the fever, with some small touch of ague beside, which hath left, 
as is its wont, a sore pain and weakness in limb and joint; though, 
thanks be to God above, and our fermerer* Sir Eustace, I am well 
nigh whole of all my ills beside ; and truly, since the weakness no 
longer withholdeth me from coming hither, I care not a mite for any 
other unease. But Avis dear! know ye, that in your great kindness 
and condescension to my feeble estate, ye have hastened down to 
speak with me without tarrying to put on your gown? Nay, suffer me 
thus, I pray you?” and, at the word, he did off his own thick wool- 
len hood, which was made all in one with his tippet, and before the 
damosel could guess his design, he had thrown it over her head and 
shoulders—a service he would have performed unskilfully enough at 
any time—but since he now held it but seemly to turn away his face 
the while, it was no marvel that it fell all awry, tearing down both 
her hair, and the new silken net wherewith Gillian had that moment 
buund it up. Small wonder was it also, that she, in great and hasty 
indignation at his rudeness, incontinently caught this unccuth gar- 
ment from her shoulders, and cast it with disdainful gesture through 
the open lattice into the moat beneath. But when she turned to re- 
buke him sharply for such unmannerly presumption, she beheld a 
sight that straightway changed her ire to mirth; for in his zeal to 
clothe the damosel, whose upper vest was verily over scanty and airy 
to please the eye of so monkisha youth, he had unwittingly discover- 
ed his own bald head, his hair having all fallen off in his late sickness, 
and the shining round crown above, and broad pale visage beneath, 
gave to his figure so strange an aspect, that after vainly striving a 
space to keep in her laughter, she was fain to give it way, until the 
very chamber rang again, and the tears ran down her cheeks. 

' But John Ashtoft, who verily had no mirrors at Charlewode, where- 
in to make acquaintance with his own looks, wholly mistook the 
causg of her mirth, deeming she laughed in scorn at his reproof of her 
attire ; and being grieved at her hardiness, as also considering it his 
bounden duty to warn and counsel her in their lord’s absence, he set 
to work in plain terms, to chide and rebuke her apparel and demeanor, 
not as it were a simple folly, but a sin well worthy of open shame and 
penance; not torgetting by the way to speak his mind fully, regarding 
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the court damosel, whose evil example he deemed to have been the 
spring of all the mischief. 

Now May Avis, little as she cared for such discourse, and desired 
to be with her cousin, had yet so much pity for his sick and feeble 
plight, that she listened, for a good half hour's space, with all pa- 
tience—until finding there was no end, but that he only grew more 
bitter at every word, (chiding on the while with his head turned aside, 
as if she and her attire were too shameful even to look upon,) her 
anger at last got the mastery, and she could not forbear asking him 
tartly, who had given him the rule there, that he thus took upon him 
to thrust his counsel and commands on her without her licence ? 

“ What I? —J/, Avis ?”°—he cried, in sudden amazement. “Is it 
me you speak of, or is it you, in sooth, that speak in this guise ? 
Good life, dear maiden! why who else then is there at this time to 
advise, and chide you for your fault ? And certes, none hath so good a 
right as myself; seeing there is never another creature in the wide 
world—no, nor ever shall be, that loves ye one half so well as I, who 
fear not to anger you for your own profit.’ 

The di amosel, who was already enough offended by his long exhorta- 
tion to modesty and soberness, no sooner heard the name of love from 
the lips of so ungainly a bachelor, than she thought of her dream, and 
well nigh dreaded to see him begin turning and tumbling as he had 
there done ; which remembrance, joined to the thought of her lord's 
purposes toward her on his behalf, wrought her to suc ha disgust at his 
presence, that for very life she could no longer refrain from telling 
him then and there her whole mind on the matter. 

Certes this should seem no light emprize to a young damosel who 
had never before in her life spoken word on such theme ; but May 
Avis lacked not wit at will, nor yet language wherein to express her 
meaning ; and the fear that her silence : at this time might be charged 
on her hereafter for dissimulation, made every smaller annoy seem light 
unto her. 

“ Master Ashtoft!” she began, putting on such mien of dignity as 
she deemed befitting the case, “ it hath long been my fixed purpose 
to speak freely with you on a certain matter—though soothly 1 had 
waved it, at this particular season, but for one word you have let 
fall, which enforceth me, since truth and honesty must be regarded 
before all things else.” 

With that she ran for a stool, and set it beside him, praying him to 
rest thereon, and she would fetch him a cup of wine and a taste of 
manchet bread before they spoke farther ; but this last he would not 
hear of, though he was constrained to sit down for very weariness. 
And after this manner awaited he her pleasure, his eyes cast down as 
before, and marvelling whether she was about to confess the deceit 
they had put upon his lord touching the damosel guest, or make ber 
request for hawks, or hounds, or some yet worse fantasy, whereupon 
the latter had set her. 

‘“ Master Ashtoft,” she continued, after the same solemn fashion, 
“you were pleased but now to excuse yourself for thus meddling un- 
bidden in all my matters, by reason of your great love and affection 
toward me; in the which I must tell you plainly you have spoken 
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much amiss, and added to your first trespass another and greater ; 
for, certes, it were great wrong and shame for any wight to speak of 
love in the ears of a maiden of gentle degree, save him who is of her 
own free choice appointed her servant and bachelor—and such, of a 
surety, Master John Ashtoft, you neither are nor ever can be to me; 
for God and yourself know well, that none can hope to have my grace 
save a right valiant man at arms alone, the which that you are not, is 
truly not my fault, but your own. And so firmly fixed am I to abide 
by this my resolve, that if heaven and sweet St. Valentine deny to 
send me such an one, then will I remain unwedded, and bestow my 
lands in free gift, and myself in a nunnery, ere I will mate with any 
that loveth not knighthood and gentilesse.” 

Not the Pelean Achilles, at sight of the dead body of his squire 
Patroclus, not the peers of Macedon at news of the loss of their king 
Alexander, ever looked more aghast than did the lord prior’s page at 
these words of the damosel of Malthorpe. Long was it ere he could 
bring himself to understand their meaning, during which time he sat 
staring on the wall over against him, as not well knowing where he 
was—a behaviour that, doubtless, in no wise added to the comeliness 
of his aspect. At last he began to rub his eyes slowly and by fits, 
like one in hope to awaken from some terrible dream. 

« Nay, sweet Avis,” he said, *bethink you this jest is over heavy 
tome. Truly, damosel dear, ye shall be heartily welcome, as ye have 
ever been, to mock and play with me at your list on all other matters, 
as is your right, since God hath given you a readier and pleasanter 
wit than mine own; only, pray you, of your kindness, to choose for 
your mirth some lighter taeme, for truly this hath well nigh broken 
my heart with the bare thought thereof.” 

Now, how could these loving humble words fail to move to pity and 
contrition a kindly-hearted damosel, such as May Avis really was by 
naturer Verily, because they were spoken by a homely-visaged lad, 
with a bald head and a crutch under his arm—and that such bachelor 
should win the lady of Malthorpe was a villany not to be thought of! 
So she had no remedy but to make her ending even as she had begun. 

* So God save me, John,” she made answer, “ as to me it is no less 
grievous to speak on this wise, than to you to listen! And if, as 
much I tear, | have said aught that seemeth in your ears less than 
kind, blame not, theretore, I beseech you, my will, but hard necessity, 
and my unripe wit, that sufficeth not as yet to shape my words in more 
gracious fashion.” 

“Out upon it, Avis! I carp not at your words, no, nor would not, 
were they yet harder and colder, for then should they better fit your 
meaning, as arough husk might cover a bitter kernel. But dear, 
dear May, bethink you once again! for I would fain hope yet such 
is not fixedly your purpose. Beseech you, if only for old kindness 
and fellowship, to consider this matter one while longer; and if I 
have unknowingly trespassed on your goodness, or any other hath mis- 
said me in your hearing, tell me but my fault, and by my fatherkin it 
shall be straight amended, as well as it may. Why, Avis! not an 
hour past, | deemed that the very sun should as soon leave off to 
shine as we twain to love one another—and even yet your words seem 
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as if some idle tale smote mine ears. For heaven's love, Avis, speak 
and look but after your tormer wont, and say but my fault, that it 
may be amended 1” 

Amended!" quoth the damosel. “ Alas! how can that be 
Pie = that standeth not in our own choice ? since, as little as you 
can become at will a gallant knight, even so little can 1 enforce my- 
self, against my nature, to love any other. For further thought or 
debate, truly it should be altogether In vain, it being many months 
agone that I have thus resolved—though, i in good sooth, I dreamed 
not until of late that it aught imported to any in these parts. And 
since, when I came to the knowledge of this, I could not in truth and 
honesty do other than I have now done, pray you, good John, to par- 
don me, and my untutored speech, that could not better second mine 
intent, and still deem of me as of one that would gladly continue in 
all things your stedtast friend, though she may never become more, 
without grievous wrong done both to herself and you.” 

The damosel would gladly have gone on to mi ike proof of her friend. 
ship, by proffering him a ex oodly sha ‘e of her heritage in free gift, to 
amend his loss of the whole, but whe n she would have spoken there- 
upon, she was staid by an inward voice, that seemed to warn her not 
to add such mockery to her ill-usage of him. 

But who can paint the grief of the poor forlorn youth, as little by 
little he came to understand her whole meaning, and that she had 
never deemed otherwise of him than as an old fi end and playmate ?— 
he who, from childhood upward, had never imagined or desired a 
more blissful life in this world than to be May Avis’s bachelor, and, 
when it should seem fit to their lord, her spouse also, and to dwell 
peacefully the rest of his days with her at the Manor Place, doing 
good to all around them ! Yet, since his hope of such fair fortune 
sprang not from over conceit of his own desert, but solely from his 
firm trust in her goodness and kindness, (aided by some suspicion that 
it was also their lord’s private wish,) he felt not as one offended or 
misused, but only as if he had aimed at a good too high for him, and 
missed his hope. Nevertheless, though small was his anger, yet so 
great was his sorrow, that not one word could he speak in answer, but 
sat for a space wholly motionless, with his hands folded, and tears 
fast falling upon them—a sight which so touched the damosel, that, 
scarcely knowing what she did or said, she stepped to his side, and 
protiered him the kerchief she carried in her hand, tearfully beseech- 
ing him once again to forgive her. 

Many, or in truth most folks, in John Ashtoft’s hard case, 
would have, speedily answered such proffer by forthwith flinging her 
kerchief where she had done his hood and tippet so short while be- 
fore; but he, who knew not how to feel despite to any creature living, 
right thankfully took and held it to his eyes, having, indeed, but too 
much need thereof—for what with his trouble and his present feeble- 
ness, his tears for some five minutes’ space streamed down like rain— 
only in place of giving it back to her when his grief was somewhat as- 
Sui ized, he placed it heedfully in his doublet breast, as it had been 
soulawhat he held little less precious than his life. 

« Yea, God's will on high be done, and yours next after it, dear 
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damosel!”” he said softly at last. “Pray you, of your gentilesse, to 
pardon my folly, that in sooth trusted to your great goodness, until | 
forgot mine own undesert. And now beseech I God and our lady, 
with all saints, evermore to save and keep ye, sweet Avis, in all 
worldly weal and prosperity, and give you joy and bliss both here and 
hereafter !—yea, and moreover, send you to your desire, in good time, 
a noble valiant knight, and wise and worthy man, to be your spouse, 
and grant you to lead a joyful and peaceful life together. For all 
which, Avis, none shall pray, by day or night, more heartily than will 
I. And certes if it should ever happen that one so poor and mean 
as myself may in aught do you good or service —as none shall say 
what change may befal any in this mortal life—then, such thing as I 
can and may perform in your aid, that shall I with hearty good-will, 
in remembrance of all your kind and friendly carriage toward me in 
time past, and all your pleasant talk and sweet songs, that 1 loved 
better than birds in spring, wherewith ye have made me so glad and 
blithesome as I never shall be again. So now God be with ye, 
maiden dear, and send you, both now and at all other times, only as 
much good as [ wish ye.” 

Even as he spoke, he rose up painfully, by help of his crutch, and 
made his way slowly to the door, and across the hall into the court, 
whilst May Avis, daring not to look toward him for shame, stood with 
burning cheeks and head hung down, in the place where she had lis- 
tened to those loving and moving speeches. At one moment, as she 
thought of all his gentleness and kindness in former days, his present 
sick and piteous estate, and the patience wherewith he had endured 
her hard usage of him on that morning, her heart relented, and she 
was on the very point of hastening after, and praying him but to grant 
her time, and she would strive for his sake to overcome all her own 
mislikings and fantasies; but as she looked across the hall, and espied 
in the doorway Gauchet in act to hand him the hood and tippet he 
had taken out of the ditch, her courage again failed her; and easing 
her conscience with the thought that she could tell him both that 
and more, if it so pleased her, when she had well and advisedly con- 
sidered the matter, she turned back, and hurried up to her own cham- 
ber in time to espy him from the lattice, upborne between Gauchet 
and his crutch, slowly crossing the green meadows that lay on the 
way trom the Thorpe to Charlewode Priory. 


( lo be ¢ outinued,) 

























THE CHALLENGE REFUSED. 


BY MRS. ABDY, 


Inpeep, my dear fellow, your labour is vain, 

Though your “ charge is. prepared,” and all ready for action, 
By risking your lite andl my own, T maintain 

That I neither should give nor receive satisfaction. 


I know you are fractious, perverse, and misled, 

And feel for your character no predilection ; 

But your fautts, if a bullet were lodged in your head, 
Would suffe ‘r, methinks, too severe a correction. 


And for me, the redress that you urge me to claim 
Is not quite so certain as much to elate one, 

Since the power might be yours, by a fortunate aim, 
To turn a small injury into a great one, 


My nerves, though the faculty reckon them strong, 
Are tor deeds of destructiveness quite insuflicient ; 
In the courage that arms us with force to do wrong, 
IT ain proud, not ashamed, to be counted deficient. 


O, be glad that your name no publicity gains, 

In the “ Post” it would cut an indifferent figure ; 
And rejoice that your very small portion of brains 
Is safe from the di umgerous chance of the trigger. 


And now let me gravely inquire—can you keep ' 

All suggestions of reason and right at a distance ? 

Can you hold Go.w’s commandment so light and so cheap, 
As to peril the bright blessed boon of existence ? 


Can you brave sudden death, not in honest affray, 
Defending the cause of your Queen and your nation, 
But in skulking encounter a friend would you slay, 
To gratify petulant weak irritation ? 


To-night let these thoughts on your pillow prevail, 
And then—so believes and predicts your adviser- 
Like the guest at the wedding in ¢ ‘ole ridge’s «a 
You'll arise the next morning both sadder and wiser. 
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LOVE’S IGNIS FATUUS. 
From THE Frencn. 
BY R. M. HOVENDEN, ESQ. 


“ He follow’d, through 
Tooth'd briers, sharp furzes, pricking goss, and thorns, 
Which entered his frail shins: at last I left him 
I’ the filthy mantled pool beyond your cell, 
There dancing up to the chin.” THe Tempest. 


PART I. 


THE STROLL BY TWILIGHT. 
CHAPTER IL 
The Wager. 





You meet him constantly, day after day, on the Boulevard des 
Italiens, in front of Tortoni’s, in the stage-box or in the foyer of the 
Opera or of the Italian Theatre, in the Champs Elysées, in the alleys 
of the Bois de Boulogne, or at the Hippodrome in the Champ de 
Mars. 

His age may now be about two-and-thirty; his figure is tall and 
gentleman-like, his countenance expressive, his hair black, his beard 
closely shaven; his eyes are slightly dimmed and sunken, from the 
effects of late hours ; his hat will be of the most fashionable shape a 
week hence. If he is on horseback, his seat is firm and graceful, 
and the Arab that carries him faultless and without blemish; if on 
foot, his jone is of the finest grain, and its lapis-lazuli mounting, the 
perfection of good taste. The other day, at the revival of * DonJuan,” 
you may have remarked, in the loge infernale, a young man, who held 
the smallest possible glass, framed in tortoise-shell, in the corner of 
his right eye ; he was, perhaps, the very person of whom I speak. 

The “ loge infernale” is at the French what the omnibus-box is at 
the English opera. 

At the time to which my tale refers, he was but five-and-twenty. 
Far from being a Parisian lion, he was, as yet, no more than a pro- 
vincial lion-cub. He lived at Nantes; where he squandered away his 
patrimony in expectation of the property he was to inherit from a 
West Indian uncle—(you see that creole uncles are not quite out of 
date even now). He came every winter to Paris, in search of the 
latest fashions for his dress, his tilbury, his amusements. He had 
been one of the founders of the “ Société des Beaux Arts’—I rather 
think he was its president. As he sauntered across the cours St. 
Pierre on Sundays, as he sat on horseback beneath the trees of la 
Fosse, as he alighted from his carriage before the columns of the 
Bourse, every eye was turned upon him, every tongue called him the 
handsome I will tell you lis name presently. i 

Notwithstanding the pretensions of a hundred mothers to pros ide a 
suitable match for him. he was perfectly satisfied with his position as 
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a gay bachelor, and the ravages he made in the hearts of ladies of 
thirty, or thereabouts, were frightful to witness. Not that he was a 
finished and hardened Lovelace ; but he made so light of woman's 
virtue, that they could not refuse what he held so casy a sacrifice, 

In a word, he was a young lion of much promise, and not too un- 
licked for a lion-cub of Brittany. 

I had almost forgotten to tell you his name: he was called Albert 
Thorigny. 

Now, one day, when Thorigny, who had just returned from a tour 
through Italy, was finishing his dinner at the Café Moliére, in com- 
pany with certain young tigers of his private menagerie, the follow- 
ing conversation took place amongst them, between the Cyprus wine 
and the crowning bottle of champagne. 

“ The first pretty woman we meet on leaving this house ?” 

‘ The first pretty woman !” 

‘ Married or unmarried ?” 

‘ Whichever you choose !” 

‘ And we are ourselves to fix the period in which you are to gain 
her good graces ? 

“ You shall fix the period yourselves !”’ 

« And you are to furnish us with proofs of your success, or you 
lose two hundred louis ?”’ 

“ Two hundred louis; agreed.” 

“ Agreed. And now to business.” 

“ At once, if you please !” 
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CHAPTER il. 
A Brown Coat, 


We are in the month of June; it is nearly eight o'clock; the even- 
ing is as refreshing as the day has been oppressive ; a gentle breeze 
crisps the smooth waters of the Loire; the sails and streamers of the 
ships float lazily on the air; the sailors are singing in the tops; a 
large brig, that has just rounded a distant headland, fires a gun to sa- 
lute her destined port, and the handsomest gallants are escorting the 
fairest dames of Nantes in their promenade on the quay of La Fosse. 

Amongst the indolent and well-dressed crowd that throng the quay, 
do you remark that man, still young in feature, though grave and se- 
rious in expression, upon whose arm hangs a lovely woman of scarce 
twenty years? That man is Captain Bergerac. 

Bergerac is a Breton sailor, lately settled at Nantes, if a sailor can 
properly be said to be settled anywhere. 

He is not one of those amphibious animals, who, having made a 
love-match with the sea, would willingly pass their whole life afloat, 
and, like poor Tom Coffin in Cooper's Pilot, consider the land as a 
work of supererogation in the creation of the world. Still less is he 
one of those cadets of the navy, who have contracted an alliance with 
the ocean, from motives of convenience or interest, because theif 
fathers have been high in the service, or because the First Lord of 
the Admiralty told them that they would one day be admirals, whilst 
he patted their infant cheeks, to please their tender mothers. 
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Formerly first-lieutenant of a frigate, of which rank he had been 
deprived, in consequence of an unfortunate duel, and quite as much 
a man of the world as he was a seaman, Bergerac had adopted the 
merchant service, partly from taste, partly from prudential motives, 
He was unwilling to give up the sea, and anxious to make his fortune 
whilst he had still youth to enjoy it: in this double object he had 
succeeded after a very few years, by means of numerous voyages, in 
which all his speculations proved fortunate. 

Now-a-days, Bergerac is looked upon as the most skilful navigator 
in the port of Nantes, and he is universally acknowledged to be the 
richest and most sumptuous. 

That bark, whose tapering masts overtop every dog-vane in the road- 
stead, is at once the property and under the command of the fortunate 
‘aptain; and that fair creature who leans upon his arm, is an heiress 
of Ancenis, who, three months ago, brought him a portion of three 
hundred thousand francs, and a dowry of beauty that a pacha would 
have thought cheap at double that price. 

At this moment, Bergerac is about to sail for Smyrna, a city that he 
has never yet visited; in the mean time, he is strolling with his wife 
under the trees that border the Quai de la Fosse. The man, who 
should carry in his hands, amongst that crowd, the diamond crown of 
the emperor of the Brazils, would not attract more attention than 
does the captain, as, with his wife by his side, he passes along the 
quay, in the midst of that throng of curious idlers, crossing alter- 
nately the last gleams of sunshine and the lengthened shadows that 
checker the path he treads. 

Every group they meet cast a glance of admiration or of envy on 
that lovely woman, with here and there a start of surprise, a pas- 
sionate and half-stifled exclamation. 

Madame Bergerac, in fact, appears all the more beautiful from the 
entire simplicity of her dress. Her robe of white muslin, very full and 
very soft, is like a cloud of transparent vapour, which reveals the exqul- 
site outlines of the form that floats beneath it ; her leghorn hat, with its 
large front raised high from her forehead, according to the fashion of 
the day, gives to view her fair ringlets, in all their silky abundance, 
and her well-proportioned features, in all their delicate purity ; she 
walks—touching, but scarcely resting on the arm of her husband— 
whispering to him in happy confidence, and evidently thinking more 
of the freshness of the evening, and the pleasure of her walk, than of 
th > admiration of the crowd around her. 

Che captain, for his part, it is easy to perceive, is all the better 
pleased with this last evidence of his companion’s attractions, that she 
herself pays no regard, or is indifferent to its expression. Whilst his 
left hand plays carelessly with the gold chain that is crossed over his 
waistcoat, and his head is slightly inclined towards Madame Bergerac, 
that he may the more clearly hear the soft tones of her voice, his 
smiling and satisfied glance follows, unperceived, the slightest move- 
ments of the promenaders around him, and his ear loses no one of 
—_ flattering expressions which the passing view of his companion 

Clits, 

Ilis tongue, indeed, is silent, but his eyes, his deportment, his 
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whole person thus speak: “ This treasure is mine—mine only! | 
grant you permission to look upon it for a brief hour; look, and 
die !” 

The imprudent one! He suspects not that his joy may be turned 
into bitterness—that this triumphal progress may become the road to 
his punishment—that this envy, which he takes pleasure in exciting in 
others, may give birth in his own heart to a passion a thousand times 
more terrible and more absorbing—to jealousy !” 

At the third turn the captain took upon the quay, a knot of young 
men, who had stood still, apparently awaiting his approach, came 
close up to Madame Bergerac, and pointed her out to one of their 
number. 

This individual, as he gazed upon her face, could not suppress an 
apostrophe, which awakened, at one and the same time, the modesty 
and the vanity of the young wife, and which caused the captain to 
turn his head quickly in the direction from which it came. 

“ God's life! she is the most lovely woman my eyes ever beheld !” 
cried the young gallant. 

This exclamation roused the heart of Bergerac to any feelings 
rather than those of joy and pride. 

His eyes sought the rash and indiscreet admirer of his wife's 
beauty, but he was lost in the crowd ere the captain could distinguish 
aught about him, beyond the brown coat he wore. 

He bit his lip involuntarily, then made an effort to resume conver- 
sation in an indifferent tone, but after a few moments Captain and 
Madame Bergerac pursued their walk in silence. 

In the mean time both the one and the other were agitated by 
emotions equally strong, but entirely different in their nature. Events, 
apparently insignificant, become sometimes of importance, through 
the force of circumstance or of presentiment. Madame Bergerac, 
whose ears had just received so strange and energetic an avowal of 
admiration, after having for a long time listened to nothing better 
than that cold and interested species of flattery, called compliments, 
felt within herself the workings of a timid curiosity, and a secret 

satisfaction to which she had hitherto been a stranger ; and Bergerac, 
suddenly disturbed in the confidence and security which his happy 
condition had inspired, felt something of that vague and unexpected 
alarm, which must have taken possession of Caesar, when, as he was 
proceeding in triumph to the senate, he heard voices in the crowd 
that bade him tremble, and saw many a toga that but half concealed 
the dagger of an assassin. ‘This fatal remembrance, that it is with 
woman as it is with gold, the desire to possess is the first step towards 
the theft, and that lovers are no less numerous than thieves, passed 
for the first time through the captain’s mind; and bis agitation was 
only the more real, inasmuch as the cause that produced it was so 
vague and mysterious, that it gave room to the wildest conjectures. 
For how could he hope to discover the unknown merely from the 
colour of his coat? M. Gisquet, or M. Vidocq would have been at 
their wit’s ends in such a case. What reasonable history could he 
found upon a brown coat ; and yet might it not contain within itself 
Oct. 1842,—VOL. XXXV.— CXXXVIIT. 0 
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the elements of a whole romance? It was nothing, and yet every- 
thing, like the ribbon of Agnes. Bergerac, however, employed two 
more turns upon the quay 1n carefully examining from the corner of 
his eye every passer-by who looked upon his wife; but as all looked 
upon her equally, and as many wore brown coats, and as, besides, the 
closing in of night began to envelope every object in the same indis- 
tinct hue, he was fain to renounce his search, and return home, in- 
venting impromptu romances, as he went, for his own mortification. 

Thus did the captain: affecting at the same time an appearance of 
profound indifference, and taking particular care to prevent Madame 
Bergerac from entertaining the slightest suspicion of the foolish ideas 
that his imagination had conjured up. , 

And yet, had he interrogated her, she might have told him a good 
deal more than he had now any chance of finding out for himself. 

First—as a woman has the eyes of a lynx to distinguish any one 
who admires her beauty—she had, at the very moment she dropped 
her modest eyelids, seen enough of the apostrophizer to be aware 
that he was a very good-looking, gentleman-like person, and to be 
certain of knowing him again, whenever or wherever she might 
chance to meet him. 

Secondly, she had twice again seen him pass close to her ; alone, 
and more silent in his ecstasy, but no less enraptured than on the first 
occasion. 

Lastly, at the moment when her husband raised the knocker, as 
they were about to enter the house, a young man, who chanced to be 
behind them, let fall his cane, and as he stooped to recover it, pressed 
the hem of her scarf gently to his lips. 





CHAPTER IL 
The Resolution. 


Bergerac, when he settled himself at Nantes, had refused himself 
nothing which could make his establishment more perfect, or flatter 
his vanit y and self-love. His house was one of the handsomest in the 
town in external appearance, and one of the most comfortable in its 
interior arrangement. The captain delighted in the fresh air and in 
flowers; the slated roof had given place to a terrace bordered with 
orange-trees, camellias, oleanders, and jasmine. A court sur- 
rounded by sheds, disfigured the rear of his dwelling ; the court had 
been metamorphosed into an English garden. A small house at the 
extremity of the garden intercepted the view of the roadstead ; the 
house, purchased almost at its weight in gold, had been pulled down, 
with the exception of the ground-floor, which had been converted into 
a billiard-room. So was it throughout; America, India, China, every 
country in the globe, had paid its tribute to the apartments of the 
rich captain. Everything that he had met with in his numerous 
voyages, Curious either trom its beauty or its originality, had been 
added to his collection, and he might flatter himself that he had (to 


use his own phrase) skimmed the cream of the two hemispheres for 
the profit of his own home. 
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For example—the bed-room to which he retired with his wife, on 
returning from their walk, was pannelled in citron-wood; the husband 
wrapped himself in a dressing-gown of tissue of straw, which he had 
purchased at Canton, whilst the wife encased her feet in slippers that 
might have belonged to the favourite sultana ; lastly, the bed on which 
they stretched themselves, in conjugal fashion, was a gondola of 
ebony, draped, instead of curtains, with two white cashmeres. 

Now, would you know what M. and Madame Bergerac did on enter- 
ing that nuptial, or rather regal bed? They took no notice of each 
other—no more, in fact, than if they had been a king and a queen. 

The one, instead of musing, as she usually did, on the good fortune, 
which had given her a husband whose heart was as open as his purse, 
discovered for the first time that her thoughts might wander even in 
his society. The other, instead of congratulating himself, as was his 
custom, on the possession of a wife, to whom the four quarters of the 
world could produce no equal, suddenly became aware that he was 
almost as jealous as the Moor of Venice. 

Upon this they fell asleep, and each dreamt a dream. 

Madame Bergerac, in the first place, saw passing before her in suc- 
cession, as in a magic lantern, every face she had become acquainted 
with in society ; then, from the midst of that indifferent crowd, there 
emerged slowly and imperceptibly—like a star from behind a cloud, 
or like a head which awakes to life from a block of marble, beneath 
the chisel of the sculptor—a countenance Jess trivial and less insig- 
nificant—the countenance of a young man, who approached her gently, 
looked fixedly upon her, and uttering a cry of surprise, stood petrified 
in silent admiration. ‘The young dreamer, as curious and as fluttering 
at this apparition as the bird before the snake that fascinates it, has- 
tened to place her husband between herself and the vision; but as 
her dream continued, the image of Bergerac grew more and more indis- 
tinct, and at last disappeared, to give place again to the features she 
had originally seen. Now the. two appeared at once, in contrast to 
each other, and however Madame Bergerac in her secret heart might 
give the preference to the captain, an irresistible fatality, or perhaps 
some malicious imp, made her remark, in spite of her better reason, 
that the expression of the unknown was more ardent, his eyes more 
tender, his brow smoother, his lips more apt to smile, his complexion 
more fresh, his air more youthful—nay, that his voice even was more 
touching—for that voice incessantly repeated the flattering and pas- 
sionate exclamation, which awakened in her mind a remembrance so 
vague, partaking at once of pleasure and of apprehension. 

Little by little this vague remembrance grew more distinct, and 
Madame Bergerac, with a shudder recognised in the phantom of her 
dream, the handsome unknown, who had gazed upon her so admiringly 
on the quay, who had followed her to her very gate, and who had 
had the boldness, as he passed, to kiss her scarf. 

Upon this the poor girl awoke with a start, and, trembling with 
remorse and alarm, took refuge by the side of her husband, until she 
again slept, and again dreamt that sweet and dangerous dream. 


Bergerac, in the mean time, was the victim of a real nightmare. 
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A little demon with two faces, the one grinning and fantastic, the 
other savage and threatening, holding in one hand a naked poniard, 
and in the other a fool's bells and bauble, placed himself upon the 
bed, gazed on him long in silence, exciting by turns his vanity with 
jeers and mockery, and his anger by menaces. Then leaning towards 
him, and pointing with a finger to his sleeping wife, he poured into 
his ear, with a harsh and bitter voice, some such confidences as the 
following : 

“ Are you aware, captain, that you havea wife who IS young, 
beautiful, angelic ?_. A wife, whose glance alone might kindle passion 
in the coldest heart, whose smile might lead astray the most prudent 
head, whose words might unsettle the best regulated and most vir- 
tuous mind in the world ? 

“ Are you aware, that if you sail to-morrow everybody will have 
the right to admire her during your absence, to think her lovely, and 
to tell her so; that you have friends who are younger, handsomer, 
richer, more attractive in every respect than yourself, who will see 
her every day, and may easily forget that she is your wife, and they 
are your friends ? 

“ Are you aware that there are more idle young fellows, who pass 
their lives in seducing their friends’ wives, than there are principles 
to protect these last; that the majority of bachelors live at the ex- 
pense of the minority of husbands, like wolves at the expense of the 
shepherd, or wasps of the bee; that there are, involved in the glance 
that young stranger cast yesterday on Madame Bergerac, and the 
blush that glance raised in her cheek, more abysses and more myste- 
ries than are concealed beneath the depths of the unfathomable 
ocean? If you are not aware of all this, learn it now! and if you 
are aware of it, reflect well upon the consequences!” 

Thus spoke the little demon, giving to each word the point of an 
arrow or the sharpness of a dagger .... Then, pointing once more 
to his sleeping wife, he retreated, brandishing his weapon and his 
bells, and displaying alternately his mowing lips, and his menacing 
eye-balls. 

Bergerac now dreamt that his bark waited for his arrival on board, to 


sail on her voyage to the Levant. This idea was a momentary relief’ 


to his late hallucinations; but his night-mare quickly returned, and 
pursued him under a thousand different shapes. 

_ In saying farewell to his wife, the captain fancied that he gathered 
from her lips, instead of her accustomed kisses and endearments, the 
biting words of the little demon. In spite of himself, he carried them 
away with him in his heart, where they worked like a subtle and ac- 
tive poison. At the moment when, unfurling his sails to the breeze, 
he lost sight of the handkerchief that his young wife was waving from 
her window, this idea :—Henceforth Madame Bergerac can dishonout 
me if she be so inclined; todo so will require no precautions, need 
excite no fears, may occasion no remorse ; for two years her security 
is complete. This idea took possession of him so forcibly, that he 
could not shake it off. He wandered over the ocean pursued by 
that fatal thought, like a madman by his mania; it became a shadow 
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and a phantom that gave him peace neither by day nor by night, it 
whispered in his ears words that made his hair stand on end, that 
were heard in the tempest above the voice of the whirlwind and the 
thunder. 

And when the night came on, when the captain hoped to take re- 
fuge in the stillness of sleep from this besetting torment, the phan- 
tom idea lay side by side with him in his hammock, and during the 
livelong night showed him his wife, besieged by. the illicit adoration 
that surrounded her, repressing with difficulty the hands that sought 
to clasp her hand, the steps which followed her steps, the honied 
lips that murmured vows to her in the twilight... And the unhappy 
man felt as though the air around him were an atmosphere of tender 
protestations, vows, promises, dear and familiar names, bursts of iro- 
nical laughter. And he started like a Numidian lion, when it feels 
the cold steel in its side, and his clenched fingers, seizing a fancied 
dagger, struck, with all the force of his nervous arm, the lovers who 
had wronged him. 

Then he awoke, (always in his dream,) eager and breathless, and 
with a sense of pain, for he had crushed his knuckles against a bulk- 
head. 

And he discovered that he was eight hundred leagues from land, 
sailing at the rate of ten knots an hour ! 

When day dawned, Madame Bergerac was very tender, and Ber- 
gerac very thoughtful. 

“ Why must you make this voyage to Smyrna?” murmured the 
wife. 

“ Suppose I were to take Juliette with me,” soliloquised the hus- 
band. 

And they both rose up as they had Jain down, like a king and a 
queen. , 

During the whole day, Bergerac fancied he perceived mysterious 
figures prowling about the house, and in the evening, as he returned 
from the ship, he saw from a distance a young man (whose brown 
coat bore a striking resemblance to the one he had remarked upon 
the quay) standing at his door, in earnest conversation with the por- 
ter, and apparently recommending a packet to his peculiar care. 

He hurried his steps that he might approach and get a nearer view 
of him, but the unknown again disappeared before he had time to dis- 
tinguish even the tip of his nose. 

“ It matters not,” said the captain to himself, “it must be my 
friend with the brown coat !” 

And advancing to the porter, who was quite taken aback at finding 
his master so near— 

“What was it that person put into your hand just now ? ” asked he, 
disguising his agitation under an appearance of affected carelessness. 

The servant understood at once that a lie would not pass current, 
and as he preferred betraying the stranger to incurring the slightest 
suspicion of being his accomplice— 

“ He begged me to deliver this note to madame,” he replied, as- 
suming in his turn an air of philosophical indifference. 

The blood boiled in the captain's veins, but he had sufficient self- 
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command to restrain his indignation ; and still with the same appa- 
rent tranquillity— 

«“ Give it to me,” he said, taking the billet from the porter’s hand, 
“Tam going up stairs, and will deliver it to madame myself.’ 

The man allowed him to take the paper, without seeming to re- 
mark that he crushed it between his fingers as he did so; and Ber- 
gerac, having mounted the staircase, and traversed his apartment with 
a quicker beating of the heart than he had ever known before, shut 
himself up in his dressing-room, and pausing, with his hand still on 
the lock, upened the letter and read the following lines : 


“ Madame, 

“TI have not yet the happiness to know you, but I have seen, and I 
love you; I forewarn you that I shall endeavour to prove that love 
by every means the power of man can compass. Should my boldness 
offend you, my vindication is graven on the mirror of your toilet 
table. 


, 
‘ ” 
66 1 . . x. -¢# 


“ Decidedly,” said the captain, attentively examining the paper in 
every part, “ decidedly it must be my ..... 

He checked himself angrily, as he was about to add, “ my friend 
in the brown coat !”’ 

How he reproached himself now, for not having seized the pre- 
sumptuous youth by the collar, the evening before, to examine his 
features, and to inquire his name and address. 

At this moment, a little man, forty years of age, or thereabouts, 
entered Bergerac’s cabinet. It was his lieutenant, or mate as it is 
called in the merchant service. 

M. Ledru came, breathless with haste, to announce that the ship 
had all her cargo on board, that their provisions and live stock would 
be laid in within four-and-twenty hours, and that all would be ready 
to sail on the next day but one. 

The next day but one! Never did a man flatter himself that he 
was the bearer of agreeable tidings, and find them so coldly received. 

“ Very well,” replied Bergerac, exerting himself to appear as 
though he partook M. Ledru’s delight. 


ss To-morrow,” resumed the latter, “I will bring you the list of 
passengers. 


a made no answer, and seemed not to have heard what 
1e said, 


“ To-morrow,” repeated the mate once more, “I will bring 
WOR ceeoe™ 


“ Yes, yes,” interrupted Bergerac, “and you will have the good- 


ness,” added he, after a moment's silence, “to get ready the second 
berth in my cabin.” 


“ Ah! diable.’ said M. I 
a companion with you ?” 
* My wife accompanies me,” 
rhe lieutenant stood petrifie 


.edru, inquisitively, “ you intend taking 


said the captain solemnly. 
d with surprise. Bergerac repeated 
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the phrase, with strong emphasis on each syllable, like a man who 
destroys a bridge behind him, to cut off all possibility of retreat ; he 
then dismissed M. Ledru, and went straightway to his wife’s apart- 
ment. 

Madame Bergerac’s mother was with her; she was an old coquette, 
a martyr to nerves and vapours, who pretended a doting fondness for 
her daughter, which she proved by the strong dislike she bore to her 
son-in-law. 

She had come to pay her a visit, with the object of discovering 
the day fixed for his departure. 

Bergerac, who knew her well, saw clearly through her intentions, 
and as he had always had the excellent habit of maintaining his 
rights, the presence of such an adversary had no other effect than to 
give him new courage. 

He began by announcing his immediate departure; then, cutting 
short the hypocritical condolences of his mother-in-law, he went on 
to congratulate himself on the fine weather he might look for at that 
season of the year; on the favourable wind that promised him a quick 
and pleasant run through the bay ; on the magnificent country he was 
about to visit for the first time; on the delightful climate of Smyrna, 
the curious and poetical singularities of eastern life; in a word, on 
the easy and convenient opportunity which the ship afforded him, of 
making, without expense, and without danger, and in some sort without 
leaving home,that interesting tour in the East, which is the dream and 
the ambition of so many travellers. 

From this, to the proposal that his wife should accompany him, 
there was but one step: he half surmounted it, in recalling to her re- 
membrance the desire she had often expressed to see the East and its 
inhabitants, and finished by inquiring whether she still felt the same 
curiosity on the subject. 

The mother and daughter, who regarded this question of the cap- 
tain as a jest, fell readily into the snare, and vied with each other in 
calling up visions of the sunny skies and blue waters of the Levant. 

The younger lady avowed, with a charming frankness, that she 
should be enchanted to see Smyrna; and the elder, echoing the same 
sentiment, forgot herself so far as to say, that men were too happy in 
having the privilege of travelling wherever they chose. 

They had now entangled themselves in a net from which there 
was no escape. The captain, following up his advantage, took them 
both at their word, and announced to Madame Bergerac that her wish 
should be granted, and that she should sail with him on the next day 
but one. 

Upon this the wife fainted, between surprise and terror and joy; 
the mother-in-law had a nervous attack ; and the captain, having rung 
the bell for an attendant, and despatched her in search of orange-flower 
water and other restoratives, quitted the room like a conqueror who 
leaves his slaughtered enemy on the field of battle. 
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CHAPTER LV. 
The passengers. 


A few hours later, thanks to the discretion of the mate and the la. 
mentations of the mother-in-law, the whole town of Nantes was made 
aware that Bergerac intended taking his wife with him to Smyrna ; 
and the next day, when he could not again change his mind without 
giving rise to new gossip, M, Ledru brought the list of passengers for 
his approval. 

M. Ledru attached great importance to this list, and for the follow- 
ing very simple reason :—Bergerac made over to him all the profits 
of this speculation, which, little by little, was making the honest 
lieutenant’s fortune. 

Now, these passengers were— 

Ist. M. Champlein, bachelor, without profession, travelling for his 
amusement, (Read, running away from his creditors. ) 

2nd. M. and Madame d’Argentiéres, retired négotians, going to 
Smyrna with their only daughter, aged nine years, to look after the 
property of a relation who had settled there many years ago, and was 
supposed to have died intestate, and without heirs. (ead, Beeotians. ) 

3rd. Mademoiselle Hyacinthe, milliner, travelling alone, exporting 
to the East the newest fashions, and the most approved manners of 
the Rue Vivienne. (Read, whatever charity may suggest.) 

4th. Two Smyrniotes, who had come to France to study civilization, 
and were returning, ruined, to their own country. (Read, the Eastern 
Question.) 

oth and ultimo. M. Henri d’Harcourt, artist, going to paint por- 
traits and costumes amongst the Turks. (Read, Albert Thorigny.) 

On observing the age and profession of this last individual, who had 
presented himself to M. Ledru that very morning, under the pretext 
that he merely carried with him his portmanteau and his portfolio, 
Bergerac winced a little, and almost regretted that he had not, on 
this occasion, received and examined the passengers himself. 

But as, of all maladies of the mind, jealousy is the one which most 
endeavours to hide itself from every eye, the captain returned the 
paper to his lieutenant without remark, and gave his last orders for 
the hour of sailing on the morrow. 


CHAPTER V. 
A pleasant voyage ! 


A ship is a splendid object when it is first launched into the water ; 
when it lies at anchor in some clear and sheltered roadstead. When 
itis on the open sea, spr ading its ample canvass to the breeze, and 
poised upon the wave like a warrior on his foaming charger; it is a 
> go object, above all, when it contends with the tempest—when 
it disappears for a moment in the “ : “ag ery 
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bows like a fearless diver ; but never, perhaps, is it so fair a sight, as 
at the moment when it goes out of harbour, and takes wing for ano- 
ther hemisphere. 

All circumstances then concur to add to its beauty: it is in full 
dress, all its paint is fresh, all its rigging smooth and shining, all its 
sails set, all its flags unfurled; the officers are in full uniform, the 
men are scattered on the deck, in the shrouds, on the yards, in the 
tops. 

The Magnificent (such is the name given to the vessel of Bergerac 
by the whole port of Nantes) has just loosed her fore-sheet. How 
majestically does she sweep through that crowd of luggers, and dog- 
gers, and craft of low degree, which make way for her as for their 
queen! How gracefully does her prow divide that silvery plain, 
casting around her thousands of humid pearls! How accurately 
shows her taut and intricate cordage, traced like filigree work 
against the clear blue sky ! 

She has just gone about; did you observe how readily she obeyed 
the helm, how she rose gradually, sleeping as she seemed on her left 
side, and laid herself gently down again on her right ? 

Now, as she inclines to the larboard, her canvass fills again, and she 
steals rapidly through the water. Urged forward by the puffs of 
wind caused by the sinuosities of the stream, she glides over the dim- 
pled surface of the Loire, between the gay dwellings that rise in ter- 
races on either side. 

Forward, then, Magnificent ! forward on those gentle waves! The 
weather is fair, the sky is one expanse of blue, the breeze is fresh 
upon your quarter. The sun is rising to watch your departure, brave 
ship! Forward! you are at last free, after many months of inactivity 
and sloth ; you can bathe your bows and your sides in the billows; 
you can plunge in them to your very waist. 

Forward ! already Nantes appears but as a cloud upon the horizon ; 
one more tack, and you are in the open sea! ‘The sea! you tremble 
with conscious joy, as the salt wave that breaks against your broad 
bows falls in a shower of silver spray upon your deck. 

A pleasant voyage to you, Magnificent! May the sea be always 
as bright, and the breeze as fair, and ere two months the voice of 
your guns will have saluted the land of the East. 

But whilst you glide onwards in tranquil majesty, beware lest your 
internal quiet be for ever troubled; whilst the atmosphere around 
breathes nought but security and peace, beware of the terrible storms 
that may arise in the narrow arena between your own decks. 

They were already brewing, those storms ! And yet it would have 
been difficult to find a collection of faces that wore a more bland and 
winning expression than those assembled on the deck of the Magni- 
ficent as she got under weigh for Smyrna; there were, in addition to 
the captain, his mate, and crew, the eight passengers of whom we 
gave a list above. te Bas 

The two Smyrniotes were delighted to see fast vanishing in the 
distance that pleasant land of France which had caused their ruin; M. 
and Madame d’Argentitres, as they caressed their interesting child, 
already in their impatience looked upon her as the heiress of the 
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wealth their defunct relation had left behind him ; M. Champlein was 
overpoweringly polite to every one, but more especially to the mil- 
liner; and Mademoiselle Hyacinthe herself was looking forward with 
dread to the moment when the motion of the vessel would produce 
its usual effects. 

Each individual of the party was endeavouring to make himself 
agreeable, and get some insight into the character of his fellow-pas- 
sengers, and in consequence every countenance wore an expression 
of the most charming politeness and most wonderful harmony. 

But whilst this unimportant scene was playing on deck, another 
scene, all the more natural that it was acted without spectators, took 
place under the poop, in the apartment of the captain. 

A lady, seated on a sofa between the stern windows, seemed 
struggling with some internal emotion, the cause of which she dis- 
guised from the attendant who anxiously waited on her. 

That lady was Madame Bergerac. 

She pretended that the emotion which had forced her to go be- 
low was nothing more than the uncertainty and apprehension she 
naturally felt on leaving home for the first time, and for so long a 
period, 

But the real state of the case was this: 

Madame Bergerac had just recognised in the passenger who had 
set his foot on board the last, in that Parisian artist who was going 
to paint portraits and costumes at Smyrna, the young man who had 
remarked and followed her in that stroll by twilight—the hero of 
the Café Moliére—Albert Thorigny. 

After the boastful wager he had made with his companions, that 
he would add to the string of his conquests this new pearl of 
Nantes; after opening the siege, as we have seen, with a salute and 
a summons, Albert suddénly learnt the untoward project which the 
captain had conceived, of carrying his wife with him to Smyrna. 

Confounded, in the first instance, at such tidings, he had been 
on the point of abandoning the enterprise; but urged on again by 
the jeering raillery of his gay companions, he had sworn to bring 
the adventure to an issue, though its accomplishment should involve 
a voyage round the world; and as, fortunately, he had no time for 
reflection, he hastened to M. Ledru, to have his name inscribed 
in the list of passengers by the Magnificent. 





PART II. 
THE PURSUIT. 
CHAPTER VI. 
Preliminary observations. 
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not, you will soon be made aware, how greatly circumstances added 
to the originality of such a situation. 

On the occasion of embarking on board the enemy's vessel, Albert 
had so tar disguised himself as to baffle the memory of the captain, in 
case he had remarked him on that eventful evening, but yet to be easily 
recognized by the more penetrating eyes of Madame Bergerac. 
Whilst his blouse and his Greek cap indicated nothing more than the 
artist, Henri d'Harcourt, to an unobservant eye, the neatness of his 
boot, the cut of his waistcoat, the tie of his cravat, and his manner, 
more than all, gave evidence of the man of fashion to any one whose 
observation was more keen and practised. 

Madame Bergerac had remarked all this at the first glance. The 
elegant lounger on the Quai de la Fosse was easily recognised 
through the thin disguise of a wandering painter, and it would be im- 
possible better to define the impression produced upon her by that 
meeting and recognition, than by comparing the troubled thoughts 
which they occasioned her, when awake, with the dream that had 
followed her first rencontre with ‘Thorigny. 

As for Albert, the emotion the lady had betrayed at his appear- 
ance had not escaped him; consequently, when he saw her enter the 
cabin to conceal her trouble and alarm, he thought he might congra- 
tulate himself on a first success, and seized the opportunity to make 
his advances towards the captain. 

He accosted him with all the easy freedom of an unsuspected rival, 
and with all the advantage that a lover generally possesses over a 
husband. 

Begrerac, who was anxious to discover who and what the young 
man was, profited by the opportunity to study his character, without 
dreaming of disguising his own; and, at the end of half an hour's con- 
versation, they shook hands cordially, each enchanted at having clear- 
ed up his doubts, and each as much in the dark as before. 

When Madame Bergerac had recovered a little, she went up again 
upon the poop, and her husband presented to her M. d'Harcourt, who 
made his bow with most admirable sang froid, and as though it 
were the first time he had had the advantage of beholding her. 

After a conversation which meant very little, mingled with glances 
which meant a great deal, they separated with the following ideas up- 
permost in the mind of each respectively. 

“‘M.d'Harcourt seems to mea very inoffensive sort of young 
man,” said the captain, with his eyes fixed upon the clouds. 

« I have to do with a husband who is far from jealous, and with a 
wife who is already afraid of me,” thought Thorigny, as he walked 
the deck. 

‘“ Here I am shut up for two months in a ship, with a young man 
who is desperately in love with me,” sighed Madame Bergerac, in 
coquettish alarm, gazing unconsciously on the wide expanse of water. 

Her penetration alone, as we already know, was not at fault. 

Several days passed thus: Madame Bergerac was a little unwell ; 
Bergerac deluged her with cups of tea, and Albert overwhelmed her 
with delicate attentions ; in this way he made two discoveries, to him 
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invaluable ; first, that she had an excellent heart; second, that she 


had a romantic head. , ii oa 

Acting immediately upon these two ideas, he thoug it it ac visable 
to play the part of a man who is dying of consumption, or wasting 
uway with love. 

This réle was all the easier to play that he had rehearsed it a hun- 
dred times. Moreover, he had not yet recovered from the fatigues 
of his Neapolitan trip, and the sea-air made him look very pale and 
interesting | 


TO MADELINE. 


Ar times I start in silent agony, 

While the hot tears rush to my throbbing eyes, 

And my heart swells to feel that thou art gone, 

Again will music, a kind word, a sigh, 

A joyous laugh, solitude, and even sleep 

Recall thee back: and, as his shadow close 

Upon the traveller waits, while the sun shines 

Over the desert plain, thou wait’st on me: 

But, when I reach to clasp thee to my breast, 

And when I call thee, Madeline, I learn 

"Tis but the mocking of my own vain wish. 
Why did I ever know thee ? or knowing 

Why we were forced to part? our hearts at once 

Congenially beat, our earliest thoughts 

Were sympathetic, and our feelings met 

Like streams which under different names unite 





If there were not a God, gracious and good, 


: And evermore indissolubly flow. 
es O, were we thus to be a few days known 
ji In mute akuowledgment of kindred souls, 
Bh Only to store them with fond memories é 
4 That ne’er shall dissipate while life remains ? i 
is And did the burning words “1 love” at length : 
"a My lip escape—to thee a hopeful sound— ; 
an Only to show the inexorable hand 4 
Bhs Of Fate had stricken us as the poles apart ! 4 







} | O’erruling all that happens in the world, . 
ai W here could the frenzied wretch whose soul had felt ia 
ue The palsying stroke of interrupted love 5 

Be Seek consolation? If I sometimes quail - 

Beneath the loss of what my soul most prized, < 

7 ay He who can requite the loss with peace : 
‘ Sustainme! Should it be His will that I 


Iu barrenness of heart long years endure, 

May life at last be recompensed in heaven! 

And oh! may’st thou whose image, pale and mild, 

Still like a guardian spirit haunts my way, 

An angel be to all eternity ! 

A. G. 
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THE BIRMINGHAM CUTLER. 
BY NEWTON IVORY LUCAS. 


On the high road from Bedford to London, and—to give my readers 
a still more correct idea of its locality—within a comfortable drive of 
the mighty metropolis, is situated a very delightful country residence. 
It is just such a building, in just such a country, as any man of quiet 
taste and ample means would be proud to call his own, and retire to 
as a snug retreat from the cares and bustle of active life; but as I 
have the intention of making myself its lord and master as soon as I 
shall have acquired sufficient of the second requisite alluded to above, 
I purposely avoid dwelling at greater length upon its merits, lest my 
description, glowing as it necessarily would be, should whet the ap- 
petites of my more fortunate readers, and induce one or more of them 
to bafle my intentions. 

It belonged, at the period at which my story commences, to a cutler 
—a jolly fellow as such, who, in this henourable calling had acquired 
no little celebrity and rotundity of body in the town of Birmingham. 
His name was William—a very favourite name with the English—and 
to this was appended the patronymic of Shoffield. For the period of 
thirty years he had distributed with laudable industry his wares 
through the four quarters of the world, and had by this means ac- 
quired a fortune, of which many a continental prince might have 
justly envied him. On the very day that his bookkeeper informed 
him that the interest of his capital brought him fifteen thousand 
pounds per annum, at the usual per centage, Shoffield gave up his 
shop, and, in order to enjoy the remainder of his days in ease and 
comfort, established himself as a private gentleman in the quarters 
above alluded to. 

All beginnings are difficult, and every child knows that Rome was 
not built inaday. Fifteen thousand per annum, pleasant as it indu- 
bitably is, cannot immediately transform an honest cutler into a perfect 
private gentleman. Mr. William Shoffield, however, was by no means 
fainthearted ; he had been accustomed to hard work and industry all 
his life, and he had no doubt but that he should, in course of time, 
work himself into the character at which he aimed. He subscribed 
to the “Sun,” and faithfully waded through the fourth page—the 
advertisatorial department ; in this point he was by no means parti- 
cular; the greater part of his countrymen pay especial attention to 
this last page, and hence their extraordinary forte for politics. 

It was towards the spring of 1834 that Shoffield established him- 
self in his new quarters. He took into his service two gigantic 
Adonean looking young gentlemen, equipped them in a most gorgeous 
livery, and endued their delicate digitals in light blue kid gloves. 
Milne, the celebrated coachmaker, sold him a Berlin, three horses, 
and a black coachman. The early morning stage from town daily 
supplied his table with the freshest salmon; another furnished him, 
from the same quarter, with the most delicious fruits; his cellar was 
replete with the choicest wines; in a word, for the first fortnight 
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Shoffield lived in most enviable comfort, with everything at his dis- 
posal that could possibly contribute to lend a luxury and a jocundity 
to the passing hour. 

Alas! that mundane happiness is of such very short duration! [ 
am truly surprised, in this age of Promethean boldness and Colossean 
invention, that no one takes out a patent for some piece or pieces of 
ingenious machinery, by means of which this accursed brevity, which 
we all have such just reason to lament, might be extended and pro- 
longed according to the individual taste and fancy of the possessor, 
I am sure I would, if I could. At the very commencement of the 
third week, as Shoffield was seated at table, and was on the point of 
dissecting a delicate capon, with which his culinary god had provided 
him, his eyes took an involuntary direction towards the north, and a 
sigh—a very gentle sigh—escaped his lips. One of the blue kid 
gloved young gentlemen, above spoken of, observed the direction of 
Shoffield’s visual organ, and heard the gentle sigh, and naturally 
enough, concluding that both look and sigh were meant as a gentle 
intimation that the knife with which the carving operation was to be 
performed was not clean, or not sharp enough, went to the sideboard 
and returned with a tray, on which were a round dozen of these 
useful instruments. Shoftield acknowledged the attention by striking 


the tray out of the young gentleman’s hand; it was the act of a 
moment.— 
* * * # * 

I had a quotation from Horace quite adapted to the occasion—but 
I've mislaid it somewhere.— 

It was, as we have said, the work of a moment, but — mark the con- 
sequences—the young gentleman felt himself insulted, and tendered 
his resignation on the spot! It must be confessed, English young 
gentleman of this very honourable class have very nice ideas of 
honour—very nice; they are nota little proud; are they not born 
free? is not their country the very home and sanctuary of freedom? 
and do not they wear blue, or white, or yellow kid gloves from morn- 
ing till evening ? 

“ Damnation !” exclaimed Shoffield ; “Tsadly fear I've got—hell 
and the devil! I almost suspect I've got the spleen —am blue-devilled ! 
I should never have thought that the life of a private gentleman had 
been so cursed disagreeable! God! what a happy creature I was in 
my workshop in Providence Buildings! Sharpen my blades! But 
rit call upon my neighbour, the clever Mr. Carfax, and ask his 
advice about the matter.” 

Mr. Carfax was the son of the celebrated tragedian of this name, 
and editor of the Critical Review. He was a man of about thirty- 
four years of age, serious as his Critical, and, like it, bound in gray. 
Shoffield had fabricated for his father a curious collection of innocent 
daggers and stilettos, which played no inconspicuous part in Mr. C.’s 
representations of Hamlet, Macbeth, &c. &c., and bad by this occa- 
sion made the acquaintance of his son. 

Mr. Carfax, the editor in gray, was just meditating a slashing 
article against some no less celebrated contemporary, when his servant 
ale aie © yom Conversation commenced, and was carried 

: é s between Englishmen are commenced and cat- 
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ried on. Shoffield took a chair, and cast an inquiring look upon 
Mr. Carfax; Mr. Carfax returned the look, and this: mutual ex- 
change of looks took up the first half hour. Matters might, and, in 
all probability, would have gone on in this delightful and intellectual 
way till about sunset, had it not struck Mr. Carfax, that he had that 
very evening to correct the proof sheets of an article, comprising a 
most elaborate criticism on the works of Tapkoi, a most enlightened 
Mandarin who flourished about the year 8587 before the Christian 
era. Necessity has no law; and agreeable as the interview between 
the two friends was, Mr. Carfax felt imperatively called upon to give 
ita turn, and commence conversation. This turn was effected by 
means of an interjection, which, as regarded sound, was not altogether 
unlike a sigh. Shoffield was a man of fine feeling, though he had 
been bred a cutler, and no sooner did he hear this sigh-like exclama- 
tion than he felt a certain degree of embarrassment creep through his 
frame, and he rose from his chair. ‘The thought struck him that his 
visit might not be agreeable—might be ill timned—and he was in the 
act of bowing himself out of Mr. Carfax’s study, when that gentle- 
man seized hold of his hand and detained him. 

« Mr. Shoffield,” said he, “you surely have got something to say 
to me—what is it ?” 

* Quite right, Mr. Carfax—it was my wish to have consulted you 
upon a certain matter—you are so very clever, you know.” 

Mr. Carfax did know it, and made no observation to this eulogium ; 
but he felt it, nay, he did more, he swallowed it, and it agreed with him. 
“And what is the matter then upon which you wish to consult me?” 
asked he. 

“IT wanted to ask your opinion as to the best, the most successful, 
the most agreeable means of killing time, Mr. Carfax ; for you must 
know, since I have given up business, this is an article which hangs 
monstrously heavy upon me. Tell me, what am 1 to do to get rid 
of it?” 

“ Take in my Critical, Mr. Shoffield.”’ 

“ Hum—why, to be sure—that is something—I had not thought 
of that—I will engage to take it for a year; how often does it 
appear ?” 

“Four times a year—every quarter one volume-~but a large, a 
very thick volume, Mr. Shofficld—four hundred and fifty pages, closely 
printed.” 

“Four hundred and fifty pages! Hum! Three months—that 
seems to me but little for so long a time, Mr. Carfax.” 

“ Well, then, buy the whole work since its commencement in 1827; 
you will then have about forty volumes to read.” 

“Thank you, thank you, Mr. Carfax—I will certainly do so. And 
now will you permit me to ask you another question ? Would you 
have the goodness to enumerate some of the amusements in London, 
which may be obtained and enjoyed for money ?” 

“Of course you mean the moral—the decent amusements, Mr. 
Shoffield ?”’ 

«“ OF course—to be sure—strictly moral, Mr. Carfax.” 

“Why, let me see—amusements—moral—there are none, Mr. 
Shoffield.” 
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“Not any? Reflect a little, Mr. Carfax.” — ' 

« You may buy an admission into the grand cigar divan ?—— 

«« And what am I to do there ?” 

“You may read my periodical, and have your ears tickled 
with performances on the organ, whilst you are reading. 

« Well, I can’t say that I should call this very amusing.” 

«J dare say not ;—but you can make the trial.” 

“ True, as you observe, I will try it; and then—can you think of 
nothing else ?” 

“You may stroll along the Strand from Temple Bar to Hungerford 
Market” 

“ And then # 

“Why then you may turn, and proceed from Hungerford Market to 
Temple Bar.” 

‘Well, to be sure, that can't cost much.”’ 

“In an omnibus it will cost you one shilling ; if you walk you have 
it for nothing.” 

“ And these are are all the amusements you can recommend, Mr, 
Carfax ?” 

“No, there’s another. I have constructed a piece of machinery, 
and taken out a patent for it—I call it a Demometer ; you are enabled 
to take the due admeasurement of the mind by it; this, I assure you, 
Mr. Shoffield, you will find very diverting. Pray, Mr. Shoffield, how 
old are you?” 

“ Fifty-eight.” 

“ Well, then, my dear friend, lose no time in taking my advice; 
read my Critical and make use of my Demometer, and I feel con- 
vinced you will be a very happy man. To-morrow I shall order my 
publisher to send you a complete collection of the former—or perhaps 
you will like to have two copies ?” 

“Certainly, certainly—two copies—the pleasure will of course be 
doubled.” 

“ Allow me, before you go, to recommend one article to your par- 
ticular attention—it treats of the most effectual method of draining 
the bogs in the interior of New Holland, and is continued in no less 
than seven volumes. You see, in order to effect this point, it is neces- 
sary to level a pretty considerable forest towards the south of this 
immense island. The three last papers on this truly important point 
were written by myself; one of the main objects I had in view was to 
contute the opinions of a celebrated doctor of Botany Bay, who had 
the audacity to attempt to show that there was no such forest as I 
had spoken of in the southern part of the island in question, inas- 
much as there was not a single tree to be seen in the whole country. 
In the eighth chapter, which appears next month, I shall show this 
titled donkey or doctor—they are pretty nearly synonymous, Mr. 
Shoffield—that the forest to which I alluded must be in existence — 
must be where I located it—and that the existence of this forest 
presents a material obstacle to the drainage recommended. We shall 
see what the fellow in Botany Bay will say to this. You cannot pos- 


sibly conceive, Mr. Shoffield, what an indescribable charm such literary 
disputes confer on life.” 
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“IT leave you, Mr. Carfax, highly delighted,” said Shoflield with a 
deep bow ; * allow me to press your hand, my dear sir, and remind 
you that you send me two copies of your journal this very evening.’ 

Mr. Cariax was aman of his word. On the very saine evening 
the Critical Review was wheeled before Mr. Shotlield’s door, and as 
duly deposited in his most private apartment. Mr. Carfax bad not 
only kept his word, he had in some measure outstepped the usual 
limits of politeness ; instead of two copies, which had been desired, 
he sent three. Mr. Carfax was indeed a kind-hearted man. The 
honest cutler immediately set to work, and gave himself, body and 
soul, to the agreeable occupation which was to cure him of his in- 
sidious disease—ennui. He cut the pages of the first volume, threw 
himself upon the other thirty-nine, which formed a kind of mattress 
upon the floor, and commenced reading the analysis of a speech, 
which a Protestant missionary, under a palm- tree on the island Ow hyee, 
had addressed to the sons and daughters of the identical savages who 
had slaughtered Captain Cook. We have said this speech was ad- 
dressed to the copper-coloured tribe, but the expression must be 
restricted to some limitation, inasmuch as the preacher was as little 
able to understand the savages as they were to enter into the beauties 
of his address. Under these peculiar circumstances, the missionary 
had felt the necessity of having recourse to a series of most expres- 
sive gesticulation, which agreeable pantomime had lasted, according 
to the reviewer's calculation, about three hours, when the poor un- 
fortunate devils had fallen asleep. Strange, but no less true it ts, 
that Mr. Shoffield, in other respects a zealous and orthodox Chris- 
tian, was affected in a similar manner—he slept—he did more—he 
snored. 

He awoke with the dawn, and cast a look of unspeakable surprise 
upon his lettered couch. His sleep had not refreshed him; the 
snoring perhaps had fatigued him—he was blue-devilled. He took a 
walk to divert himself, swallowed a pretty considerable quantity of the 
dirty-coloured fog which clogged the air, and found himself, upon his 
return, considerably recovered. He thought of the yesterday’s capon, 
which he had not dissected, and felt hungry ; he thought of the choice 
wines in his cellar, and ordered tea. He arose from breakfast in a 
most complacent state of feeling, exercised himself in the ingenious 
art of embracing his own person, and cried out with a smile upon his 
lips, ** 1 do believe I am going to be very happy.” 

A note was placed in his hands by a ragamuffin kind of urchin, a 
species of bipeds to be seen nowhere in such perfection as in the pur- 
lieus of London. It was from the young gentleman who had left his 
service the day before, and who, like most young gentlemen of this 
interesting class, was called “ John.” 

‘‘If you were a gentleman,” such were the contents, “ your whims 
and fancies might be borne with for a certain consideration ; but as 
vou are nothing but a paltry cutler from—God knows what rotten 
borough—y ou are no more than one of my equals—in point of birth 
and education perhaps my inferior. If you have the spirit of a man 
you will meet me at Highgate Bridge, where | promise you the 
soundest drubbing you ever had in your life. Some sporting gentle- 
Oct, 1842.—VOL. XXXV.—NO. CXXXVIII. P 
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men, friends of mine, who will back me for any wager, accompany 
me; bring yours, if you have any.—J OHN.” 

The effect upon Mr. Shoffield’s spirits, which this gentlemanly and 
powerfully-worded billet produced, was something similar to that 
which a well-directed blow from the fist of the martial John would 
have called forth upon his body. He did all he could to rouse him. 
self; he rummaged with might and main in every corner of his brain 
for some thought, some idea, to dispel the unpleasant sensation ; 
looked out of the window, inhaled an extra dose of fog, pulled off his 
gloves, then put them on again, unbuttoned his waistcoat that he 
might have the pleasure of rebuttoning it, assumed a thoughtful, a 
sentimental attitude, heaved a heavy sigh, and pillowed his head upon 
his downy hands ; but all was in vain. 3 

“ Alas!” cried he, in a desponding tone ; “it is but two days since 
I have begun to feel myself half and half happy, and now this rascal 
of a servant has the audacity to drag me from the heaven I had nearly 
reached, under the pretence that I am no gentleman. Fifteen thou- 
sand pounds per annum and no gentleman! Stop a little, Mr. John 
—I'll spoil your sport—Vll—I’ll throw myself on the protection of 
the laws! Thank Heaven, there are still constables left in old 
England !” 

He ordered his coach. The horses were in the stable, but the 
coachman, according to the information of the gardener, together 
with his whole household establishment, had taken French leave, and 
deserted him ; in addition to which, the said deponent bore testimony 
to the fact that John had had bills posted up on Highgate, Hamp- 
stead, and Circlewood, in which he threatened every one who ven- 
tured to enter into the service of the Birmingham Cutler, as cook, 
as footman, as coachman, with the vengeance of his direful arm. 

“Good God! Good God! What is to be done?” exclaimed 
Shoftield. 

The gardener had returned to his occupation of raking, and ven- 
tured no reply. 

The unhappy cutler felt himself in no very enviable situation. He 
saw the necessity of taking some decisive step, and that immediately. 
He paced up and down the lawn before his house, gct into a desperate 
passion with the grass, on which he stamped, exclaimed repeatedly, 
‘““My God! Good gracious!” took one pinch of snuff after another 
with awful rapidity, then wrung his hands in despair ; in short, all his 
self-collection as man, as Englishman, as a private gentleman, was 
gone. 

_ But necessity was urgent—his life was threatened—the free use of 
his property was denied him. He took the cotton jacket of his gar- 
dener, which was hanging on a hedge, stole away like a culprit from 
his delightful house, and, armed with his very best knife, took the 
direct road for London. On a meadow skirting the banks of the river, 
near Highgate Bridge, and scarcely twenty yards distant from him, 
his anxious eye fell upon John, who, with the sporting characters; his 
friends to whom he had alluded, were amusing themselves in antici- 
pation of the warm reception they designed for the ci-devant cutler. 
Just as he was skulking by, he heard one of the said gentlemen 
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exclaim, and the words fell upon Shoffield’s ear with a dreadful dis- 
tinctness of articulation, “I'll venture to bet a crown the rascally 
cutler does not come at all !” 

“ That's a clever fellow,” said, or rather thought Shoffield, “ and 
knows how to bet to advantage,” and brushed on with all possible 
haste. 

He did not slacken his speed till he reached a small ale-house in 
Ilampstead, when he rested, and called for a pint of porter. He was 
just raising the mug to his lips, when he perceived John, with clenched 
fist, at the head of his enraged companions, within about a hundred 
yards of the house. The mug fell from his hand, and with the loyal ex- 
clamation of “God save the queen !” upon his lips, he sprang into the 
road, followed by the red-haired Ganymede, who was not in the 
habit of handing a gentleman a pint of porter for the honour’s sake 
alone. 

There’s a meadow in the immediate vicinity of Hampstead, much 
frequented by a very useful, but ill-used tribe of quadrupeds, called 
dickeys. They are a species of animal very common in England, 
have peculiar sonorous voices, and have received from the hands of 
Nature such graceful and beautiful oral members, that they do not 
consider it necessary to set them off with rings, or other ornaments, 
as animals less richly gifted are compelled to do. Upon the aforesaid 
meadow were a considerable number of these innocent beauties; the 
country is much visited by a set of pleasure-seeking bipeds, and, 
according to the old proverb, birds of a feather flock together. But 
this is a digression. Shoffield threw himself upon the very first 
animal he could lay his hands on; he had no spurs, it is true, but he 
had a knife in his hand of his own manufacturing, and applying this 
to the back and sides of the beast, he galloped off, through Totten- 
ham Street, into the very heart of London. The red-haired Gany- 
mede was, however, resolved not to be duped, so, following Shoffield’s 
example, he mounted the first beast that came in his way, and gal- 
loped after him with hue and cry. John and his companions, per- 
ceiving the enemy in full flight, immediately took active part in the 
chase, and pricked and goaded on their coursers with determined 
courage and perseverance. 

There was a policeman stationed before Wellington seminary, very 
busy doing nothing, and swelling himself into majestic rotundity with 
the idea of his awful importance. It takes a great deal todisturb a police- 
man’s agreeable train of thoughts, when his mighty self chances to be the 
subject ; but there are scenes, there are noises, there are disturbances, 
which have been known to awaken him. The present was one of this 
nature. The officer of the executive, seeing the ass in full gallop, 
and a man sitting upon its back, pale with terror, his teeth chattering 
audibly, and flourishing a bloody knife in his hand, considered it his 
duty, as it most indubitably was, to extend before the panting beast 
his awful wand of office, in the full conviction that the very sight of 
his baton would be sufficient to bring the animal to reason anda 
pause. Philosophers, the very profoundest, have often been deceived 
in their calculations. The policeman was a philosopher—he was 


mistaken. With the most perfect disrespect of all law and acts of 
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ament the ass first knocked the officer down, and then ran over 
him, followed by the red-haired waiter and John’s enraged sn 
panions. Shoffield trembled in every limb. Opposition to the law! 
Riding over a police officer ! He looked upon himself as the blackest 
criminal in the United Kingdoms, and pictured to himself the snug 
quarters in store for him at Newgate. — : | 

The animal, however, on which he with no little difficulty kept his 
seat, seemed to have no such fear, The more Shotield trembled, the 
more wildly the creature ran, nor did he slacken in his career till he 
reached Hungerford Market. ' Shoftield dismounted with all possible 
celerity, hastened down to the Thames, and sought refuge fom the 
pursuing enemy on board a steam-boat, which was just on the point 


parli 


of starting. 

The boat was bound to London Bridge. It was not till he heard 
the captain calling up the passengers to land that Shofheld ventured 
upon deck. He remembered that he had a friend residing not far 
from the Tower—a man of his own profession—an honest cutler. But 
the recollection conveyed little pleasure to the unfortunate Shoflield. 
The purity of his conscience was stained! He was a criminal! and 
upon entering his friend's apartment he dreaded to look up lest he 
should see his face reflected in the glass. 

Thus secreted from the world, he passed the two ensuing days, at 
the end of which period, through the mediation of his friend, he sue- 
ceeded in obtaining a passport for Leghorn under a false name. ‘This 
cost him somewhere about the sum of two hundred pounds, for the 
gentleman in the Alien Office, through whose hands it passed, was 
troubled with a conscience which would not be quieted with a smaller 
sum. After providing himself with a letter of credit, to an almost 
unlimited amount, Shoflield embarked at Southampton in the “ Bull,” 
Captain Fox, for Leghorn, 

Shoffield, though a cutler, had the nerves of a man, and these par- 
ticles of the human fabric are liable to get unstrung, to become 
weakened, when played upon too much, or with too rough a hand. 
Terror has a very rough ungentlemanly hand, and terror had played 
the very devil with his nerves. Shoffield betook himself to his berth, 
and slept through the greater part of the voyage. 

“Who is this John?" Captain Fox asked him, one morning; “ of 
whom you have been continually talking in your sleep?” = * 

The poor cutler turned deadly pale. “ God Almighty !’" whispered 
he; “I have betrayed myself!” 

“ This passenger must have committed some heinous crime,” said 
the captain to his lieutenant. 

The lieutenant was of the captain’s opinion. A lieutenant Is 
always of the same opinion as his captain—always has been since 
Captain Noah took the command of the Ark—it is a law of nature, 
and can't be otherwise. 

Shoffield had scarcely recovered from the terror which the captain's 
sudden interrogatory had caused him, when he perceived that he was 
regarded with evident signs of horror and detestation by the whole 
crew of the Bull. In due time the vessel anchored before the city of 
its destination. Shoffield remained in the place no longer than was 
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actually necessary to secure a berth in the “ Pharamund,” bound for 
Naples. It afforded him no little satisfaction to get rid of the ship, 
where—thanks to his talking propensity in sleep—he was eyed by 
all with contempt and suspicion. On board the “ Pharamund” his 
reputation was yet unstained, and fully resolved to keep it so, he 
stuffed his yellow silk pocket handkerchief into his mouth whenever 
he went to bed, thus exercising the most effectual censorship on his 
nightly soliloqguies. Happiness and tranquillity once more smiled upon 
him; who was there on board the graceful “ Pharamund” who knew 
anything of John, of the red-haired waiter, of the violated police- 
man 7 

In other respects Shoffield possessed the affecting innocence of a 
Rirmingham citizen. Steel, iron, and knife-handles—nay, even money, 
and the worth of money, he knew—but as regards all other matters of 
this jovial world, he was as innocent as a sucking babe. When 
Shottield put his foot on board the “ Pharamund,” he naturally con- 
cluded he was surrounded by genuine Italians, and his only embar- 
rassment for the moment was his inability to make himself understood 
by the natives of the country. 

“ But, after all, it does not much signify,” said he, soliloquizing. 
“Tam by nature no chatterer ; as much as I want of the language I 
shall soon pick up.” 

He subsequently made excursions into the regions of logic, and 
ventured to draw conclusions :— 

“As there are no Neapolitans in Birmingham,” argued he, “ why 
there can be no Englishmen in Naples, and, consequently, no one 
who knows me.” 

‘There were no less than one hundred and sixty passengers of every 
age and sex on board the Pharamund; they were all as dumb as the 
tish beneath them; the very women were dumb. To tell the truth, 
however, and to let the reader at once into the secret, all these seem- 
ing Italians were no other than thorough-bred natives of Old 
England. 

The family Turnpike formed one continuous row from the helm to 
the mizen mast. ‘They consisted of sixteen lovely individuals and 
two coaches. Mr. Turnpike senior had made considerable dealings 
in shawls, and had realized a fortune large enough to convert a simple 
into a haughty booby. He had been advised by his medical counsellors, 
as a never-failing means of escaping the clutches of the “rich dis- 
ease” —that fell enemy, which stretches out its mighty wings over the 
“happy isles’—to undertake a tour to Italy, and he was now travel- 
ling, with his whole family, for the third year. Mr. T. wore a black 
coat of the very finest cloth, trowsers ditto, boots of polished leather, 
and a crimson velvet waistcoat, decorated with a whole greenhouse of 
the choicest flowers—your nose would have set him down for a mil- 
lionaire at a full mile’s distance. Mrs. Turnpike carried about her 
somewhat faded person the value of some thousands in chains, rings, 
brilliants, and other ornaments. ‘The parent trees were surrounded 
by twelve branches—their lovely children—with flaxen hair, fresh. 
blooming countenances, but countenances on which stupidity had fixed 
her stainp. ‘Two maid servants, whose expression of feature belonged 
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rather to the masculine than feminine gender, with long peaked Leg- 
horn bonnets and green veils, watched over the safety of the Turnpike 
branches. ; ey 

A hedge of parasols marked the boundaries of the several families, 
Two paces from the Turnpikes commenced the Dulwich collection. 
There was a goodly display of them—no less than thirty-three odd, 
among whom were nine footmen, in almostall the colours of the rainbow. 
The senior Mr. Dulwich was a thorough-bred Tory ; he had fled from 
the illustrious seat of his forefathers in indignation. The Whig com- 
mittee of the county of Lancaster had had the unparalleled audacity 
to ridicule the political principles of Sir Robert Peel, in hand-bills 
thirty feet long! 

To the rear of the Dulwiches stood the Brixtons. Mr. Brixton 
had been unsuccessful in his virtuous endeavours to get into the 
house; the classic land of Italy was to compensate him for his 
defeat. 

Five or six other individuals, whose care-worn countenances bespoke 
their sufferings and wealth, were yawning most awfully in various 
parts of the ship; their noli me tangere wives were throned in their 
carriages, reading Lord Byron, and napping at the conclusion of every 
stanza. It was quite refreshing to see them. In the background 
was a group of desponding lackeys, gaping upon vacuity, and thinking 
it very wonderful. 

Meanwhile the noble Pharamund pursued her route along the coast 
of Italy—the land of Romance—beautiful Italy !—freighted with its 
precious burden, its doleful elegies, masculine and feminine, extracts 
from every county in England. ) 

Shoffield sat himself down upon a tank, took up a piece of wood, 
and commenced exercising himself in the art of carving. The lackeys’ 
attention was excited—this was even more interesting than vacuity— 
they collected round the hero of our tale, and looked with evident 
gratification upon his ingenious occupation. 

With the approach of night each family retired to their separate 
cabins. There was the same stillness, the same quiet composure in 
their sleep, which had been so conspicuously manifested in their 
waking and wakeful moments. 

The sun arose, and Shoffield was awakened by a noise, which the 
ear by no means acknowledges as one of the most musical or agreeable. 
Forty Englishmen had taken possession of the common room, and 
were laboriously engaged in polishing their teeth and gurgling cold 
water. When this agreeable operation had lasted some time, the 
shaving-boxes were opened, and the toilet commenced in real earnest. 
In spite of the waves, which broke against the ship’s sides—for the 
sea was anything but placid—the Englishmen shaved themselves with 
the most imperturbable gravity. Two hours were spent in this de- 
lightful occupation ; the ensuing two were devoted to the rubbing, 
cleaning, and paring of the nails, and full two more expired before 
the hands were forced into the spotless kid. After a quarter of the 
twenty-four hours had been thus spent on their own precious persons, 
the noble sons of Albion ascended the deck and saluted the ladies— 
with their eyes. The ladies themselves drank tea and munched pieces 
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of bread which, seen through a hydrogen-gas microscope, would have 
furnished a satisfying aspect to the hungry eye. A young gentleman, 
upon whose appetite the sight of these gastronomic preparations, Lilli- 
putian as they were, had taken effect, opened his mouth sufficiently 
wide to pronounce the monosyllable “ ¢e,” and scarcely was the word 
uttered than it found its echo in the mouths of his thirty-nine bre- 
thren, who were willing to follow, but averse to set the example. 
Shoffield started at hearing these multiplied echoes of the simple 


monosyllable. 
“Good God !” exclaimed he, “ why, after all, my fellow-passengers 
are English !” ‘ 


From this very hour he was seized with sea-sickness ;—the emetic 
worked. 

When the sea became quieter, the emotions and apprehensions in 
Shoffield’s bosom likewise subsided. In walking along the deck, his 
eye fell upon a young man who was speaking English to the engineer. 
He took him for one of the under-stewards, and asked for a glass of 
Madeira. The youth brought it him. 

“In three hours we shall be in Naples,” said he, handing the 
glass. 

“In Naples ?” responded Shoffield. “Give me another glass of 
Madeira. <A beautiful town Naples—isn’t it ?” 

“ Yes, my lord.” 

“‘T thought so; I have read it somewhere in the Quarterly Review. 
All the gentlemen here are English—arn’t they ?” 

“ Yes, my lord, from the tallest to the least.” 

“ They are travelling for their pleasure ?” 

“ Yes, my lord, all for their pleasure; they are all of them im- 
mensely rich, my lord—all of them very happy persons.” 

“ Um—they certainly don’t look as if they were.” 

“On board ship, perhaps not ; there, you see, they are with their 
wives and children, and that perhaps may not be so very amusing. 
But when your lordship meets them in Naples, you will scarcely know 
them—so changed! so happy !” 

“A very clever, sensible young man,” thought Shoffield, “and 
polite at the same time. I don’t think I could do better than take 
him into my service. Give me another glass of Madeira, young 
man.” 

“ The Madeira seems to please you, my lord.” 

“Very good—very much, Pray what is your name?” 

“The French call me Jean, the English John.” 

The cutler’s skin was perfectly goosed; his blood froze for the 
moment ; a pause ensued ; but he re-manned himself and asked, 

‘“ From what country are you, John ?” 

** From Naples.” 

“ So—indeed—from Naples? What’s your name, then, in your 
own country ?” 

“Micali. But that’s too long a name, your lordship sees, for a ser- 
vant, and the English say we must economize the time. Last year they 
used to say, ‘Give me a cup of tea, if you please.’ This was too 
long, it cost too much time, and they presently shortened the same 
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demand into ‘ Give me some tea.’ Now they say nothing but ¢ Tq, 
and it won't last very long before it will be nothing but < E£,’ or per- 
haps they will dispense with the word altogether, and merely nod 
their heads—that will be a great saving of time, my lord !” 

“| will call you Micali.” 

“It would seem that your lordship had plenty of time at your dis. 
osal; but, in the presence of your countrymen, I would advise you 
to call me John, or you might lose your reputation amongst them.” 

‘« Micali, I propose taking you into my service ; Ill give you sixty 
pounds a year, and if you remain ten years with me I will pension 

‘9 
you. ea 

“ Has your lordship, then, no servant ¢ 

“No; I left all my people in London”—(and so he had, and the po- 
liceman to boot )—“ | was too impatient to see Italy—beautiful Italy !” 
(Shoflield was certainly thinking of the persecution he had met with 
in his own country, when he applied this epithet to a land which he 
had not only never seen, but perhaps never dreamt of—or was it, per- 
haps, an exclamation peculiar to the English character, like their 
ancestors, with whom, according to Tacitus, *‘ Omne ignatum pro 
magnifico est ? 

* Your lordship would seem to have great partiality for my 
country 7" 

“Yes, Micali, yes, very great.” 

“Well, your lordship, I shall be most grateful to accept your offer, 
and as soon as I can leavé the ship I will enter into your service.” 

“Bravo! And now tell me, Micali, what is there in Naples that 
you can show me, worth looking at ?” 

“ Everything your lordship sees is worth looking at- Look—this 
way—there it is—there is Vesuvius!” 

“Um!—ah!~— Vesuvius! Yes, yes, I see it, Micali; I once saw 
it on an Trish pocket handkerchief.” 

“ We Italians call it 2 Vesueio—my lord, you will be so happy in 
Naples.” 

“Tell me, Micali, where shall I see you on land ?” 

“I would advise your lordship to put up at the Hotel della Victoria, 
i the Chiaia.” 

‘Che Pharamund ran into port at the very mcment when the three 
hundred churches of Naples, or rather the three hundred clocks of 
the three hundred churches, were striking eight. The lion of the 
country, the stupendous Vesuvius, was remarkably quiet ; he puffed, 
now and then, some few columns of smoke, but there was no rage, 

ue passion ; he reminded you of an indolent lazaroni, smoking his 
pipe and basking himself in the sun. 

The Englishmen no sooner cast their eyes upon the city than there 
was a general call for clothes-brushes ; the ladies coqueted with their 
parasols - the lackey s were busied in looking at a battalion of soldiers 
who were bathing before the palace of Queen Johanna ; Shoffield was 
diving into his various pockets for his passport. 

Uhe passengers had left the ship; Shoffield was the only one who 
remamed behind ; be could not find his passport, and for the life of 
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him could not remember the name which the honorable gentleman of 
the Alien Othice had so generously sold him for the trifling considera- 
tion of two hundred pounds. The police officer became impatient, 
and Shoftield, more confused than ever; he pointed to his pocket- 
book, in which were alphabetically catalogued the names of all the 
cutlers in the civilized world, and intimated to the sbirri how greatly 
he should feel obliged by any assistance lent him in finding his own 
name. After some time, he hit upon the paper, concealed in the 
inmost recesses of his portfolio, and learnt from it that he was hence- 
forth to assume the name of Mortfield. 

The Hotel della Victoria was crowded with English families; there 
was not one spare room; the Turnpikes, the Dulwiches, the Brixtons, 
had taken possession of every apartment. Besides, Mr. Shoffield, 
alias Morfield, made his appearance in such an untakeable manner— 
he wasjwithout servants, without wife, without children, without equi- 
page—what host—what Italian host—what Neapolitan host could 
welcome him with a smile? But there was still the common room, 
and thither he betook himself. He felt hungry, and his eye fell upon 
a long list of dishes hanging from a nail in the wall. Had his eyes 
deceived him? what was it he read ? 

“ Ox-tail soup: fish of every sort ; meat pies ; rump steaks.” 

“Vor all the world the same as in Birmingham,” exclaimed he. 
“It is strange, it is very strange, as long as I lived in Birmingham, I 
never once heard a single syllable of Italian spoken, and yet here in 
Naples English seems the language of the country. It is very strange. 
[ must ask Micali how that comes. But this I must say, Birmingham 
is a much handsomer place than this dirty Naples; and yet, the 
English must amuse themselves very much, or they would not flock 
here as they do.” 

Micali kept his word, and joined his new master. Shoffield—we 
prefer this name to the two hundred pound one—entered into a long 
conversation with him. 

“Italy is more English than England itself,” said the former. 
“ Even Rome itself is crowded to excess with your countrymen—the 
only one who is not English is his holiness the Pope. But tell me, 
my lord, have you come to Naples for the sake of pleasure ?” 

“Yes, Micali, for the sake of pleasure, like other people, to be 
sure. I am rich, and wish to enjoy my life as long as it lasts—it is 
natural, isn't it?” 

“(tobe sure! And you were not happy in England?” 

“T was like all other Englishmen, I suppose.” 

“What did you do there ?—I mean, how did you pass your 
time 7” 
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5 “J rode out, I drove out, 1 read Mr. Carfax’s Critical Review, 
: and bought gloves. What és one to do when one is rich and has the 
5 free disposal of one’s time?” 


“Exactly. And so you came to Italy to—" 

“To do what all others do. Methinks the English must amuse 
themselves here mightily, for the greater part of the population seems 
to me nothing but English.” 

“You shall see, my lord. Do you intend to remain long in 
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«| don't know. Do the English generally remain long ?” 

“The lords and members of the House of Commons reside here 
during the holidays; the rich English, who have no parliamentary 
avocations to attend to, pass their lives in travelling between Naples 
and Venice ; they usually die in Florence. There is scarcely anything 
but English bones in the churchyards of Florence ; but it must be al- 
lowed Florence is a very delightful place to die in.” 

“ From what you tell me, Micali, I should be almost induced to 
suppose that there must be more comfort in Italy than in England; 
the Italian streets, I look upon it, must be much better paved, much 
better lighted, have much better and broader causeways than the 
English streets. Is it so?” 

“ England—the country—I know thoroughly, your lordship; but I 
must confess I do not as yet know the English—that is, I do not know 
them thoroughly. They build themselves the most convenient 
houses; furnish them in the most costly and elegant manner ; their 
feet tread upon the softest carpets; they lay out the broadest, the 
most spacious streets ; they banish the darkness and inconvenience of 
night by means of their gas; and when they have done all this— 
when they have provided every comfort, every luxury which ingenuity 
and art can devise and nature produce, they box themselves up in 
their carriages and come over here, where the noblest palaces are, 
as it were, but hovels in comparison with those they have left be- 
hind them. Can your lordship explain this seeming paradox ?” 

“TI! I can explain nothing, Micali; I never could; I was al- 
ways a bad hand at explanation; it did not lie in my line, you see. 
To be sincere, with you, Micali, you must know I am no lord— 
I am not of the nobility—I am not even a doctor—I am nothing 
but an honest tradesman, and have laboured hard, very hard, for 
the period of forty years, to gain a fortune. I have become old, 
as thou seest, in the occupation, and my object in leaving my coun- 
try is to find a little happiness, a little enjoyment for my considerable 
wealth. For fifteen years, my sole occupation, from five o'clock in 
the morning till ten at night, was making knives. Potatoes and 
ale were my meat and drink; on Sundays I read my Bible. Such 
was my life even up to last winter. What can I tell thee more? 
I am now a victim to blue devils ;—I would willingly, though it 
were but for a little time, enjoy somewhat of life, before I am called 
away for good. Wilt thou assist me, Micali, in this innocent en- 
deavour ?” 

Micali shook his head compassionately and smiled. 

“Poor man!” said he, half audibly ; “three quarters of a life 
spent in making knives and money! Will you allow me to ask 
you, sir, whether you consider yon half naked lazaroni, who never 
did anything in all his life, who never had an idea of what work 
was, more miserable than you? For my part, I am half inclined 
to believe that the real parent of happiness is abject poverty, and 
that that of which the wealthy sometimes boast is nothing but a 
bastard species.” 

“Micali, Micali, why thou speakest for all the world like a book. 


Was not that which you just now said a passage from the Critical 
eview r 
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“I beg your pardon, sir, I spoke with and to myself. The green 
island which you see yonder is inhabited solely by fishermen. Their 
hovels and their nets are all they can call their own; the sea and 
the sun have tanned and hardened their skins ; they have beautiful, 
and healthy, and vigorous, but ragged wives; their children play 
about on the strands, or swim about in the water, like the fish on 
which they live; they are industrious—they must be so—but they 
sing, and they dance, and they are merry; and the happiness which 
lights up their miserable hovels is more sincere, more heartfelt, than 
that which is met with in the splendid saloons of the rich. For them 
the golden sun deserts his watery bed; for them it is the stars beam 
forth, and kindle up the heavens ; for them it is the waves of the sea 
continue in their motion ; for them the orange tree blooms and _ blos- 
soms. Take any three of these children of nature, these uncivilized 
sea-beggars, examine into their hearts, and, by heavens, I will main- 
tain they enjoy their lives and the blessings with which they are sur- 
rounded more, much more, than all the millionaires of Great Britain 
put together, from the king of the Exchange down to the king of 
cutlers.” 

Shoffield listened with open mouth and ears to his philosophising 
servant, who told him things of which he, in his happy ignorance, had 
never dreamt. 

Micali looked out upon the gulf which lay extended before the 
windows of the hotel, and smiled. 

“And thou, Micali,” asked his master, after a long pause, “ art 
thou happy ?” 

“I! I have served four masters, solely for the purpose of humiliat- 
ing them by my happiness.” 

* English masters ?” 

“Englishmen ; all rich—very wealthy.” 

“ And what became of them ?” 

“IT buried them, one after the other; they lie upon the Campo 
Santo de San Spirito. They all enjoyed excellent health, were round- 
bellied and sleek-headed, and yet they died, contrary to all the rules 
of medicine. Their disease was the so-called morbus vite; this 
brought them under the earth.” 

“ Micali, if thou continuest to speak in this manner I shall most as- 
suredly become hypochondriacal. Come, let’s take a stroll.” 

Micali conducted his master about Naples. Shoflield was not parti- 
ticularly delighted with what he saw. The streets in Birmingham 
were, he said, both handsomer and cleaner. Pompeii wearied the 
honest cutler beyond all measure, and upon the Capo di Monto he 
yawned most terrifically. Four days had scarcely expired when his 
patience was quite exhausted, and he declared to his companion that 
he had now seen more than enough. Of all he had seen, the Grotta 
di Cane pleased him most—it gained his entire approbation. The ex- 
periments which the officious cicerone made upon three unfortunate 
half-dead dogs gratified him extremely. Close to him stood one of 
his countrymen, who, for the album of his mistress, was taking a gra- 
phic sketch of the animals in the convulsions of death. Shoffield 
maintained it was a beautiful scene ; he asked the cicerone whence it 
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came that the place had such influence on the nerves of the canine 
species, and was not a little proud that he was able to understand 
the solemn answer that was given him: la solfalara! la solfatara !—he 
had read somewhere, but not in Mr. Carfax’s Critical, that this 
was the Italian denomination tor sulphur. ie 

Iu this way, Naples, with all its curiosities, were seen, and there 
was nothing more than the sea, the sun, the happiness of the inhabi- 
tants, music, love, and spring—nothing more. Every packet that ar- 
rived brought additional elegies, one, if possible, more doleful than the 
other. The Toledo Street was, for all the world, like the Strand or 
Parliament Street ; the English in Naples differed not in the slightest 
minutia from the English in London; they walked about with the 
same becoming gravity, spoke with the same laudible brevity, and 
never got out of the way except for a coach or a horse. 

« Micali,” said Shoftield to his companion, on the morning of the 
fifth day, ‘as everything here is just exactly the same as in England, 
it was scarcely worth while leaving her Britannic majesty’s dominions ; 
besides, the beefsteaks are very bad, the porter scarcely drinkable, 
the beds very inconvenient, the stairs much too high and steep, and 
the nights excessively dark. Pray, tell me, what is it the English do 
here to amuse themselves? It is true, the Grotta di Cane is most 
charming, but we might have the very same in Stafford Hill, on the 
road to Birmingham ; there's a grotto there just like this, and of dogs 
we have an abundance. 1 will confess it, Micali—to thee I will con- 
fess it—I already feel the return of the blue devils; I feel, at times, 
for all the world as if I could not take breath, as if I were about to be 
suffocated. Do you think it comes from the solfalara, Micali? There's 
nothing here in Naples which gives me pleasure; the days here are 
so shockingly long, the hours creep one after another like spavined 
horses. I am promised the sight of something very beautiful, some- 
thing very uncommon, something quite Italian; I see it, but it does 
not satisfy me, Micali; it does not make me happy. No, no; I tell 
thee I am dreadfully blue-devilled. What thinkest thou, friend Micali, 
will the English remain long in this accursed Naples ? I almost fancy 
1 should enjoy myself more if they were not here; wherever they 
show themselves, they seem to infect the very air; they blue-devil 
the atmosphere itself. Why, in the name of heaven, don’t they post 
off to Florence, and there get buried as soon as they can?” 

* Patience, patience, good master ; it won't last long—depend upon 
it, it won't last long. An eruption of Vesuvius has just been promised 
them, and this it is perhaps which detains them. ‘But methinks they 
will be tired of waiting. Just look at Vesuvius; see how he laughs 
at your countrymen. This very morning Mir. Brixton waited upon 
the English ambassador, and asked him whether he had not sufficient 
fluence to induce the mountain to expectorate, as there were no less 
than forty English families of rank then in Naples, who had come 
over for the express purpose of beholding the phenomenon, and who 
could not possibly be expected to wait in the place until it pleased 
the mountain to amuse them. The ambassador, a very sensible man, 
assured Mr. Brixton he would do all he could—he woul? use his in- 
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tion; they cannot afford a laugh at the expense of their pockets ; and, 
besides, is not England all powerful? Dare an upstart Italian moun- 
tain disobey the wishes of England, speaking through the voice of her 
ambassador ¢”’ 

« As regards myself, Micali, 1 don’t care a single straw about your 
Vesuvius ; I don't want to be roasted in his fire, and { am not yet old 
enough to wish to be swallowed up by an earthquake. These 
Englishmen are so completely satiated with life, that it is all the 
same to them what they do, what follies they commit, to get rid of 
time. I sball leave them, Micali—I cannot stay.” 

“ And where do you intend to go to, Mr. Morfield ?” 

“IT don't know; 1 expected you to direct me.” 

‘« Will you go to Rome F” 

“ To look at a heap of old stones, which you call ruins, and English- 
men? No, Micali, ve seen enough of both in the last fifty-eight 
years. 

«“ Will you go to Florence F” 

“ No.” 

“ What do you think of a tour in and through France ?”’ 

‘‘No; my father did not like the French; the aversion is here- 
ditary.”’ 

“ That’s a weighty reason.” 

“ But tell me, in God's name, where am I to goto? I must go 
somewhere. Have I not got fifteen thousand pounds per annum, 
and is it not my fixed purpose to enjoy my life ?”’ 

“Return to England.” 

“ Did I not tell thee but ‘yesterday I could not return; John has 
not forgotten me; I shall be persecuted afresh ;—and then the 
policeman I rode over—perhaps killed.” 

“But you must live somewhere, Mr. Morfield.” 

“ Why, in that respect I am of your opinion.” 

“ What do you think of trying Naples a little longer ?” 

“No, no; J tell thee, Micali, it would be my death.” 

“ You might visit the Grotta di Cane every day.” 

“ Micali, I almost wish I were poor; my fifteen thousand a year 
will be my death !” 

“Well, then, get rid of them.” 

‘« But how, man ?—how ?” 

“ Play.” 

‘“T always had an insuperable antipathy to gambling-houses.” 

« Marry.” 

“ Love and fifty-eight! Micali! Micali!” 

“Give large companies.” 

“I can't endure the bustle, the horrid fuss—’ 

“Well, but what, in the name of all the saints, does give you 
pleasure ?” Se ee eer 

“T should like to turn cutler again! Would you believe it, Micali? 
I dream every night I am working in my shop.” _ os 

“Well, then, turn cutler; buy yourself a bontique in the Toledo 
Street.” ; 

«“ T don’t fancy the climate is adapted for the preparation of the steel.’’ 
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«“ Make worse knives, then, than youdid in Birmingham; you will 


easily find customers, and you need not trouble yourselves about it, if 


they are not so very sharp.” , : 
- fs bravo, Micali ! I will turn cutler again. Wilt thou be my 


partner, Micali?” 

“ Mr. Morfield, I took an interest in you, because you appeared to 
me to be the best Englishman I had ever met with. One morning, 
it was on board the packet, I saw the tears standing in your eyes ; 
‘twas the first time I had ever seen English eyes in tears ; from that 
moment I resolved, if possible, to be of service to you. I have since 
had opportunities of studying your character, and I am convinced that 
you enjoy more happiness than you can well bear. You were born a 
tradesman—educated a tradesman—you have been used to work and 
to hard work —and the very best advice, I can give you is—work. The 
kid gloves you wear are more oppressive to your hand than a hun- 
dred weight of steel would be. I will hire you a convenient work- 
shop—an elegant bontique—and engage you some clever workmen.” 

“ And thou shalt be my partner, Micali, without depositing a shil- 
ling of your own!” 

“ No, no; that’s impossible. You will be happy—you won’t want 
me!” 

“ And pray, why is it impossible, Micali ?” 

Micali smiled. ‘ Listen to me, Mr. Morfield; you are a man of 
discretion, you are an honest man ; you have confided to me a secret, 
which, if betrayed, you apprehend would be attended with serious 
consequences to yourself; I will be no less candid than you have been; 
confidence begets confidence ;—here is my passport, you will there 
read my name.” 

Shoftield started back in perfect amazement. 

* You see,” continued Micali, “ I am no less a person than Prince 
P M . My friends call me a philosophising Russian ; my 
principal study has been the English —their character —at home, tra- 
velling, and abroad. In order to attain the object of my endeavours, 
I have served as footman in the houses of four Englishmen of rank 
and wealth, and Britain shall yet have cause to speak of me.” 

Poor Shoftield was greatly perplexed; he would fain have apolo- 
gized for his familiarity, but he did not know how. 

‘Don't distress yourself upon that point,” said the princely and 
philosophical Russian ; “ I am but a man as you are, and am often 
troubled with the rich man’s plague, as is the case with you. I will 
buy the first dozen of knives you fabricate here in Naples. Come this 
evening to the San Carlo theatre, and inquire for the box of Prince 
P M - Adieu!” 

The evening arrived, and Shoffield equipped himself in his very 
best and hastened to San Carlo. He had never seen any other thea- 
tre than that in New Street, Birmingham, a miserable stage, misera- 
ble performances, actors who sang their parts, and singers who acted 
their songs. 

In the prince's box he met his old friend, dressed as was becoming 
his station. The opera was Norma; Dupres and Persiana had the 
chief parts. It was a delightful treat. The English who were pre- 
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sent were consuming sherbet and playing whist in their sev ces: 
their ladies, a behind the a tr were ogling Debris: oe 
king of Naples was asleep. : 

Shoffield first looked at his countrymen and then at his country- 
women, listened for a time to the music, and finally, in imitation of 
his Neapolitan majesty, fell fast asleep. 

When he awoke the prince was gone, and Shoffield found in his 
place a paper, on which was written the following : 

“ An over-abundance of civilisation, founded upon materialism, 
produces a disease of the soul, which not unfrequently proves fatal to 
the body. A long street, straight and even as the architect's sketch 
on the paper,—a high road, kept with all the nicety and cleanliness of 
an alley in a genileman’s park,—a house, in which every finger has its 
peculiar apartment—are, without doubt, beautiful inventions ; but un- 
fortunately, man is not born to walk through life on velvet carpets 
alone ; disagreeables are actually necessary and indispensable ; too 
great convenience, and comfort, and elegance, and refinement, often 
prove fatal to him to whose lot they fall. Hypochondriacism was 
born by gaslight, in one of the most elegant and luxurious houses in 
the West-end of London. 

“ T have known many—very many niggards, whom ennui had pretty 
nearly brought to the grave. I could not understand their characters 
at first. It isso very easy, thought I, to exchange a piece of gold for 
a diversion—an amusement. But these unfortunate Croesuses possess 
a certain instinct which prevents them from giving any one a shilling 
to whom the gift would prove a source of happiness, because in such 
case they produce a state of happiness in another, which they them- 
selves cannot enjoy, but must needs covet. Avarice is not always an 
animal fondness for useless wealth; it is not unfrequently a deep cal- 
culation based on human depravity. 

“The English have committed greater devastations in Italy than 
Theodoric or Attila. They could not make use of it as a remedy for 
the disease from which they suffered, and, in revenge, they have rob- 
bed it of its poetry, they have transformed it into miserable prose ;— 
they have made of it an English ordinary, an English nursery, an 
English fashionable stable. 

‘Take the poorest Neapolitan for six months to London, give him 
an abundance to live upon, make him a present of a palace, place at 
his disposal carriages and horses, furnish him with a superfluity of 
gold,—and before half a year has expired, be will sigh for his sun, 
for his heaven, for his sea; he will be unhappy—he will be hypo- 
chondriacal—as are the wealthy Englishmen here.” mene 

Eight days after the last interview between Shoffield and Micali, a 
sign was hung out before a small shop in the Toledo Street,-with the 
inscription—‘ The Birmingham Cutler.” 

Shoffield is at the present moment enjoying a very enviable state 
of happiness. He makes an excursion to the Grotta di Cane every 
Sunday. 
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Ports have sung that when the lovely rose, 

Of flowers the fairest, from its parent tree 

Is torn, and droops and dies, its perfume grows 

More potent and of greater purity ; 

And then, in moral mood, a type they see 

In that fair flower of spirits pure and great, 

Which, albeit on earth they glorious be, 

Will rise in worlds beyond to loftier state, 
Where, like the rose’s sweets, their brightness will dilate. 
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So will the spirit now enshrined in thee, : 
A spirit fair within as fair a shrine, 
Pure though it be, in greater purity 
One day be robed ; meanwhile the lot be thine 
To move through paths in life where roses twine, 
Shedding all fragrance on thy graceful head, 
And blooming still—and I will not repine, 
Though rude and lonely be the path I tread, 

And strewed with flowers, like that you gave, all withered. 


 % 


| In sooth, e’en though my path were arched with flowers, 
‘ And Fortune’s, Nature’s gifts, around were spread, 
, Bedecking it with gemm'd and perfumed bowers,— 
In vain those flowers would wave above my head, 
In vain each gem its brilliant rays would shed, 
And “ rude and lonely” were the path for me, 
Unless by thee "twere graced and cherished 
Unless my glance might ever rest on thee, 
My arm with thine, my thoughts with thine entwined be. 





Perchance a smile from thee may wait the thought ; 
4 But I have lived in lands where destinies 
Do wait on omens, and where flowers are fraught 
. With fates and feelings, and may not despise’ — 
Such auguries ; and as before me lies 
| The rose thou gav’st in pledge of amity, 
A broken, faded flower—albeit I prize 
| It still—it warns me that thy memory 
Of him to whom "twas giv’n may all as transient be. 
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SAVINDROOG. 
BY M. RAFTER, ESQ. 
CHAPTER XIX, 
THE TOURNAMENT. 


A series of magoificent entertainments, mutually given by the 
Rajah and his royal guests, was now about to be crowned witha 
splendid display of chivalry ; in which the princely suitors of the 
Begum were each to bear a part, and “ witch the world” with glo- 
rious feats of arms. Proclamation was accordingly made that, for 
three successive days, the Rajah of Mysore, assisted by his royal and 
puissant friends, now sojourning at his Court, would hold solemn tilt 
and tournament for the entertainment of all true lovers of chivalry ; 
and in especial honour of the Begum, whose fair hand was to distri- 
bute the prizes to the several knights according to their respective 
merits. Many a gallant Rajpoot obeyed the welcome summons, 
ambitious to break a lance in honour of the Fawn-eyed maid: and 
brightly beamed the sleepy eye of many a young and lovely dame, in 
whose vivid imagination rose visions of conquest and pictures of 
captive princes, crowns and musnuds, undoubted sacrifices to un- 
rivalled charms. Thus sweetly spring the fountains of hope in the 
youthful breast, when Love and Joy unceasing pour their treasures to 
crown the flowery feast of life, and all the world untouched by sorrow 
seems one continued jubilee. 

The preparations for the Tournament were on a scale commen- 
surate with the great occasion which had brought so many crowned 
heads together, in amicable contest for the hand of a bride whose 
unequalled charms were so admirably set off by the splendid dowry of 
arich and flourishing kingdom. All that power and opulence could 
command, or art and ingenuity invent, were freely contributed to 
grace this high and interesting festival; and visitors of both sexes 
poured in from the remotest boundaries of the Deccan, to witness a 
combination of beauty, bravery and splendor such as bade fair to 
eclipse all preceding exhibitions of a similar nature. 

The first day of the festival was ushered in with strains of martial 
music and the joyous acclamations of the multitude, looking forward 
with delight to the anticipated pageantry. ‘The pipe and tabor 
mingled their simple notes with the brazen blasts of the trumpet, 
resounding along the verdant shores of the Cauvery, whose tranquil 
bosom was crowded with boats and barges laden with merry makers 
hastening to the field. The knights, lodged in their respective pavi- 
lions, were arming for the contest, with headless lance, and bossy 
shield, and golden helm and light cuirass ; while their mettled chargers 
neighed aloud and pawed the ground, as if conscious of, and impatient 
for the noble strife of spears. Meanwhile the toilet’s needful care 
employed the young Rajpootni dames, no less sedulously occupied in 

' Continued from p. 152. 
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investing their fair forms with the dazzling panoply of the loves and 
races: and underneath the sly Sarie many a smile shot forth in- 
vincible, while arrows glanced from many an eye, as the poet Calidasa 


sweetly sings, 


« With venom and ambrosia tipp’d.” 


The lists were pitched upon the plain not far from the sacred stream 
of the Cauvery, and countless multitudes of every rank and age 
flocked thither with eager curiosity ; all burning with impatience for 
the coming spectacle. Some were perched upon the lofty trees that 
overlooked the lists: some in gilded carriages of varied form, thronged 
to the scene of action: some pranced gaily forward on their bounding 
steeds: others gazed on the glorious sight from the humps of their 
patient camels, whose silver bells and lively trappings increased the 
splendor of the day; while over all the towering elephants supported 
their glittering howdahs, decorated with gold and silken flags, and 
filled with elegant and joyous company. In the centre of the plain 
had been erected a portable silver gallery, of lofty height, over which 
was extended a beautiful semiana or awning, while the floor was 
spread with Persian carpets of the richest tints and texture. Here 
on golden musnuds sat the Rajah, the Ranee, and the Begum, at- 
tended by a splendid train of noble Rajpoot dames, whose sparkling 
eyes gave additional lustre to the brilliant scene. Behind the Rajah’s 
throne stood a venerable assemblage of sage and learned Pundits, dis- 
coursing with looks profound of days long past, renowned for deeds of 
chivalry that cast into the shade the puny efforts of modern and de- 
generate times. The Royal gallery was surrounded, more from eti- 
quette than necessity, with the Ghorakurras, or body guard of the 
Rajah, a splendid body of cavalry; all excellent swordsmen, and 
equally expert with the lance and matchlock. Their superb costume 
consisted of an under tunic of padded crimson silk, over which they 
wore ornamented chain armour of the most beautiful workmanship, 
covering almost every vulnerable part. Their headdress consisted of 
a conical turban of bright yellow silk, surmounted by a brazen head- 
piece, from which the chain armour descended, and which was crowned 
with long waving heron plumes. Their horses were splendidly capa- 
risoned, and armed at all points with brass mail; and, in short, nothing 
could be more grandly picturesque than the appearance of this noble 
and devoted body of household troops, the command of which had 
been conferred, as a special mark of favour, on the gallant Kistna, at 
the period of his investiture with a still more interesting honour, the 
Bracelet of the Begum. 

At length the silver trumpets pealed forth a martial charge, the 
barriers of the lists were thrown open, and the gallant knights chosen 
for the course rode into the arena, with vizor up and Jance in hand ; 
their noble steeds proudly pawing the earth, and prancing beneath 
their riders, as if they felt that half the glory of the day was due to 
them ; while many a fair face glowed with delight at their gorgeous 
pageantry, and deafening shouts pealed from the surrounding mul- 
titude. Every Knight was preceded by a herald, mounted on a 
gallant charger, and bearing a silken penon, on which was embla- 
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zoned the armorial bearings* of his lord ; symbols which were familiar 
to the feudatories of Rajasthan and the Deccan long before they 
were known to the nations of the West. Ever and anon each herald 
also proclaimed aloud the style and titles of his lord, adding thereto a 
florid description, ad libitum, of his deeds of arms and the glory of 
his race, while the air resounded with repeated cries of “ The Refuge 
of the World !"—* The Asylum of Nations!” © The Lion of War !” 
«“ The Pillar of Council!” “ The Sword of Battle !” with many other 
still more exaggerated terms of oriental magniloquence. 

Every knight was also attended by a squire, or-armour bearer, dis- 
playing his master’s shield, which bore some badge of fame or quaint 
device, bestowed by some gentle hand, or won in the battle field. On 
one in high relief was carved the Battle-axe of proud Cochin. From 
another gleamed the deadly sword of Malabar, still bearing the 
purple stain that bespoke the triumph of the adventurous Zamorin. 
One bore in letters of gold the well known battle cry of the Rajpoots 
“Rama! Rama! Victory!’ and another displayed an embossed figure 
of a horse and the sun, a sacred badge which every Rajpoot wears 
round his neck, and which receives his daily adoration. But every 
eye was turned to where the gallant Kistna sat, like a pillar of 
adamant, on the cream-coloured steed of Coorga, which had borne 
him through many a glorious exploit, though so gentle in his nature 
that even the Begum not unfrequently administered his food to the 
noble animal. The ample shield of the hero displayed, on an azure 
ground, a golden bracelet encircled with Lotus buds, the symbol of 
his newly-invested character of Champion to the Fawn-eyed maid ; 
and his noble bearing showed that he was eminently worthy of the 
distinguished honor. In this order the Knights proceeded thrice 
round the lists, receiving the salutations of their respective friends ; 
while the waving of handkerchiefs from howdahs and galleries evinced 
the lively interest taken in the mimic war by the fair part of the 
audience. 

At length, all ready for the combat, these chosen spirits of the 
land drew up before the Royal gallery, to receive the orders of the 
Rajah, and imbibe an additional impulse from the galaxy of bright 
eyes which “ rained” their “ influence” on the martial pageant. They 
then separated into two equal parties; and, closing their vizors and 
assuming their shields, they moved off at a stately pace to either 
end of the lists, in order to gain commodious space to run their 
course, while gentle hearts were beating high with hope or doubt of 
the triumph of their respective friends or favourites. 

The brazen trumpet now poured forth the signal of preparation for 
the charge, and the two opposing bodies of gallant cavaliers laid their 
lances in the rest, and fixed themselves firmly in their saddles for the 
onslaught. At the third blast of the trumpet the generous steeds 
dashed forward with irresistible impetuosity, thundering along the 
hollow sounding turf, and raising a cloud of dust, which thickened as 


* Armorial bearings, in the real heraldic sense of the term, of which neither 
Greece nor Rome knew anything, appear certainly to distinguish the shields and 


banners of the feudatories of Rajasthan. — Tod's Annals of eee 
Q 2 
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they advanced towards each other, and totally obscured them as they 
met midway ; when the crashing of Spears against the opposing 
bucklers loudly proclaimed the shock of battle, and elevated the feel- 
ings of the spectators to a pitch of intense anxiety. At length, 
emerging from the cloud of dust, the combatants reappeared all 
gallantly seated in their saddles, and retaining in their hands only the 
fragments of their lances, which had been splintered to atoms in the 
shock. Loud and continued shouts of triumph rent the sky at this 


happy termination of the first course ; and wreaths and garlands of 


flowers were thrown into the lists by many a fair spectator, desirous 
of evincing thus her admiration of the courage of some gallant 
favourite. 

Again the knights renewed their lances for another course, while 
the approving smiles of beauty nerved their arms with fresh vigour, 
Again they sprang forward with unabated courage, and met in mid 
career with clanging shield and shattered lance. But they parted not 
now as on the first occasion ; for the learned Rajah of Tanjore, whose 


studious life had somewhat unfitted him for the rough encounters of 


chivalry, was rudely unhorsed ; and young Berar, whose manly vigour 
was rather impaired by the effeminacy of the Harem, shared a similar 
fate, while many others were seen tottering in their saddles amidst 
the din of arms. Stung with the shame of their defeat, the two 
royal suitors limped off the ground, disdaining, however, the assistance 
of their attendants; and, ascending their stately elephants, reposed 
in their howdahs after the fatigue of such unwonted exertions. 

With unabated ardour those who kept the field renewed their 
honourable toils, and ran fresh courses with unwearied strength and 
skill: but throughout the glories of the day the “ Bracelet” still 
maintained its proud pre-eminence, and every new career added fresh 
victory to the Rakhi-bund Bauee. While many lay extended on the 
plain, and others tottered in their saddles at every shock, the gallant 
Kistna rode every course unmoved in his seat, but conquering still ; 
and even beneath his invincible spear the haughty Zamorin of Malabar 
measured his gigantic length upon the ground. 

But human powers must yield beneath extraordinary exertions, 
and every new course now sensibly thinned the ranks of the com- 
batants: at length the Rajah made a signal for the cessation of the 
day's sport; and the loud clangour of the royal clarions summoned 
the victors to receive from the fair hands of the Begum the rewards 
due to their skill and gallantry. They accordingly drew up in front 
of the royal gallery, amidst the admiring gaze of crowding beauties, 
all eagerly scanning the forms and features of the gallant cavaliers, 
whose late resplendent panopoly was now all battered and begrimed 
with dust. Without a moment's hesitation the judges of the field 
decreed the first prize of victory to the knight of the Bracelet ; and 
the delighted Lachema, trembling with ill concealed emotion, rose 
from her musnud to crown the triumph of her lover, when the wild 
blast of a Collary horn suddenly burst on the astonished ears of the 
multitude, and a herald’s voice at the barrier of the Lists loudly de- 


manded admittance for a stranger knight, ambitious of breaking a 
lance in honour of the fawn-eyed fair. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
THE INCOGNITO, 


Intense and overwhelming curiosity filled every breast at the un- 
expected summons, and its somewhat singular and abrupt mode of 
delivery : every eye was directed to the Barrier, where a Knight of 
noble bearing appeared, attended by a numerous and martial band, 
clad in chain armour, with lance and shield and vizor down, as if 
prepared for immediate action should necessity require such an ex- 
tremity. A second shrill blast of the Collary horn, accompanied by 
another summons, still more haughtily delivered than the first, induced 
the Rajah at length to direct the warders of the ground to give ad- 
mittance to the stranger knight, who seemed so anxious to partake, 
though at so late an hour, of the day’s amusement. 

The Barriers were accordingly thrown open; and the unknown 
cavalier, accompanied by his squire, sprang forward, with lance in rest 
and vizor carefully closed, towards the royal gallery. The charger of 
the Knight, a dark bay steed with black legs, was of that beautiful 
and excellent breed peculiar to the banks of the Beemah river, so 
highly esteemed by the Mahrattas. With powerful and graceful 
action he cleared the ground with rapid pace, as if be bore a feather 
on his back; while every eye scanned with eager curiosity the gallant 
rider, who was clad from head to foot in shining mail, the links of 
which were all of burnished steel, and glittered in the sun with intense 
radiance. The plumage of his headpiece consisted of a vulture’s 
wing: his lance was not of the harmless description generally used in 
the tournament, but armed as if for mortal combat, and his shield was 
of transparent Rhinoceros hide, studded with silver knobs. His 
armorial bearing was simply an arrow in a blood-red field, encircled 
by the quaint and very obscure motto 


Bp molten lead 
fselp hopes are fed. 


Numerous were the conjectures and surmises occasioned by the 
apparition of the unknown cavalier amongst the Royal party; but, 
though all appeared much struck with his elegant form and gallant 
bearing, his curigvus motto did not fail to excite some criticism, 

“The man is well enough,” said the princess Louli; “and, if her 
highness would spare him from her already numerous stock of lovers, 
a maiden of humbler claims might choose him for her champion in 
the tournay ; though I should almost fear both his love and his courage 
partook of the qualities of his motto.” 

“Then his love must be of the melting kind,” cried the sage 
Oodiaver, with a chuckle at his own wit, “for the lead on which he 
builds his hopes, must, as you perceive, lie in the crucible.” kee 

“ Methinks,” said the Begum, “that the wit of the Pundit is as 
brilliant as the metal of the stranger, and they might run a tilt 
together with equal chance of success.” . 

A general laugh at this royal sally ran round the circle, which 
was most enthusiastically joined in by the Pundit himself, who was 
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about to compliment the Begum in his usual strain of high-flown pa- 
negyric: he was interrupted, however, by the unknown knight ; who, 
with a graceful bow to the Rajah, and a most elaborate one to the 
Begum, requested permission to break a spear in honor of the 
Fawn-eyed maid. é 

“ Gallant knight,” said the Rajah, “ for your bearing proclaims 
‘you no less, right gladly would the Begum have accepted the courtesy 
of your offer had you appeared earlier on the field : but the sports 
of the day are now drawing to a close ; and we therefore pray you to 
partake of our hospitality this night, and to defer your manly pur- 
pose till the morrow.” 

« Puissant monarch,” replied the stranger, whose voice sounded 
hollow through the bars of his vizor, “ your hospitality I must per- 
force decline ; being bound by sacred vow to partake of no festivity, 
and to suffer no canopy over my head by night or day but the blue 
vault of heaven, until certain wrongs which I have sustained shall be 
redressed. Permit me, therefore, once more to claim the pleasure of 
a course, which I and my gallant band have ridden many a weary 
league this day to run, in honour of the Peerless Begum of Mysore, 
to whose favour I proclaim myself a humble but a devoted aspirant, 
and whose superior beauty I am prepared to maintain in all that be- 
comes a true knight and sworn Champion.” 

‘“‘ Brave stranger,” rejoined the Rajah, “ the Begum highly ap- 
preciates the honor of your good intentions; and will doubtless feel 
further gratified by the courtesy of raising your vizor, and displaying 
to our view the features of her unknown champion, whose style and 
title she is also anxious to learn.” 

“ It grieves me to the soul,” said the stranger, “ that fate com- 
pels me to disobey the very first commands of my sovereign and 
liege lady; but the solemn vow before mentioned, forbids me also to 
disclose not only my features but my rank and name, until the ac- 
complishment of my just revenge.” 

* Doubtless,” said the Rajah, ‘ the laws of chivalry may, on great 
and pressing occasions, dispense with the disclosure of name or per- 
son, under the sanction of a solemn vow; but the tilters in this day's 
sport are all of regal degree or royal lineage, and may not, perchance, 
deem it meet to run a course with one whose rank is unknown, though 
all must acknowledge the gallantry of his bearing.” 

“ Nay, nay,” cried the stranger, with a scornful laugh, “ these be 
childish difficulties, unworthy to stand as obstacles in the march of 
chivalry. Let those whose heads are adorned with the circle of 
royalty avail themselves of such; but yonder knight who bears the 
Bracelet on his shield has no such claim, and him I challenge to the 
course: unless, indeed,” and here he renewed his unseemly laughter, 
“he also should find some excuse for not disputing with me the 
honours of the day and the peerless smiles of the Fawn-eyed maid.” 

The Rajah was about, somewhat sharply, to decline the proffered 
trial, for he did not altogether approve of the manner of the unknown 
cavalier ; but Kistna interposed, and besought the indulgence of his 
sovereign. A call to the field, he said, under any circumstances, he 
never did, and never would decline ; and it certainly required not the 
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additional stimulus urged by the stranger to induce him to accept his 
challenge. 

The ground was accordingly cleared, and the knights were furnish- 
ed with tilting spears, the stranger having confided his own formida- 
ble lance to his squire. They then moved to either end of the lists, 
and wheeling their chargers round, stood opposed to each other and 
ready to start at the given signal. Every eye was bent on these gal- 
lant rivals in the generous strife of martial fame, and every bosom 
beat with almost a divided interest in the triumph or defeat of each ; 
for, though Kistna was a great and deservedly popular favourite, yet 
there was an air of romance and unhesitating courage about the 
stranger that excited a lively interest in his favour in many a gentle 
breast. 

Under these favourable auspices the trumpet sounded thrice, and 
the gallant coursers, snorting with impatience, sprang forward with a 
vigour and velocity that required all the dexterity of their respective 
riders to keep within proper bounds. ‘Throughout the whole of their 
career they were plainly discernible to all; for those clouds of dust 
no longer existed which had before obstructed the view of the spec- 
tators, and when they met the terrible crash of their spears excited 
the most lively apprehensions for the result. The brittle wood, how- 
ever, flew in splinters around, and both knights retained their seats ; 
the stranger somewhat shaken in his saddle, but the noble Kistna as 
steady as if horse and man formed one and the same animal. 

The tilters, according to custom, having made their respective bows 
to the Royal gallery, the Rajah complimented them on their distin- 
guished prowess; and suggested that, as the honorable ambition of 
the unknown knight had thus been gratified by the first cavalier of 
Mysore, the sports of the day should be brought to a termination. 

This, however, was contrary to the wish of both parties ; and the 
stranger particularly insisting on another breathing for himself and 
his gallant steed, the Rajah consented, with the express understand- 
ing that it should be the last. The brave opponents were, therefore, 
furnished with fresh lances, and proceeded to take up their ground as 
before. 

From some latent cause or other, a shade of anxiety clouded the 
lovely brow of the Begum; and with more than her usual acuteness 
she observed the motions of the stranger, whose manner, from the 
commencement did not seem to yield her any peculiar gratification. 
On quitting the Royal gallery to take up his ground, she remarked 
that he spoke for an instant to his squire, as he rode past him; and 
that the latter thenceforward attached himself closely to his master’s 
side, as if busily engaged in arranging some part of his charger's 
harness, which might have been disordered by the preceding encounter. 
This she considered somewhat unusual, and altogether different from 
the conduct of Kistna, who sedulously refrained from all communication 
whatever with any one, after he had quitted the Royal gallery. Be- 
fore she had time, however, to make an observation to any one on the 
subject, the signal was given for the charge, and both knights had 
started in full career ; but the anxious eye of the Begum was not to 
be deceived, and quick as lightning she exclaimed : 
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“Treason ! treason! the stranger has changed his lance !” 

Suddenly the trumpets sounded the recall, and the heralds cried 
out to Kistna at the utmost stretch of their voices to avoid the blow, 
but it was too late; the tilters met in mid career, and fearful was the 
crash of arms. A groan of horror burst from every individual of 
the Royal party, who fully expected to witness the instant death of 
the noble and unsuspecting youth beneath the dastardly treachery of 
his unknown antagonist; who, when in the act of commencing his 
career, had actually exchanged his tilting spear for the long and 
deadly lance he had confided to his squire. But the gallant Rajpoot 
kept his steady seat uninjured ; while the stranger was fairly lifted 
from the saddle and flung rudely upon the earth, amidst a pealing 
shout of joy from the indignant multitude, which rent the very hea- 
vens. 

As if disabled by the shock, the stranger lay motionless on the spot 
whereon he fell; and the generous conqueror, ever prompt to aid the 
vanquished, and totally unconscious of the treachery which had been 
practised against himself by the fallen recreant, instantly sprang from 
his horse to assist him. The vanquished knight was in a state of in- 
sensibility ; and his face and neck were so swollen and inflamed 
that Kistna found it impossible to undo the buckles of his helmet 
sufficiently quick to prevent suffocation. In the hurry of the mo- 
ment, he therefore drew a dagger with which the fallen knight was 
furnished, and knelt down in order to cut the leathern straps of his 
head piece ; when, with a wild and terrific yell, the squire of the un- 
known cavalier flew like lightning to the spot, and ere the blow could 
he foreseen, or warded, struck at the noble Kistna with his tulwar, 
the trenchant blade penetrating the light brazen casque used in the 
tournament, and inflicting a deep and dangerous wound on bis manly 
brow. 

Upsprung the Rajpoot to his feet, and swinging his massy gauntlet 
round, dashed the traitor to the earth; then planting bis iron heel on 
the wretch’s breast, he drew forth his glittering falchion ; but ere he 
gave the meditated death, bold Vega, for he it was that lay in this 
perilous extremity, exclaimed in hardy accents : 

“Strike and spare not,* but the deed will be honored by the 
brave. I have saved my chief from the shameful death you sought 
to give him, and willingly do I resign my life. Then strike! but 
view my steady gaze and learn how well a Bheel can die!” 

But Kistna sheath'd his threatening steel and did not strike his 
prostrate foe. Like the sandal tree that sheds its perfumet even on 
the axe that lops its leafy honours, the noble Rajpoot, in the midst of 
his agony, pardoned the rash mistaken wretch who had made so deadly 


* Ignorant and superstitious to a degree, the Bheels are devoted to their chiefs, 
w hose command is a law which they implicitly obey. To kill another when their 
Turwee desires, or to suffer death themselves appears to them equally a matter of 
indifference.—Maleolm's Central India, 

t The beautiful Arva couplet, which was written at least three centuries before 
our #ra, pronounces the duty of a good man, even in the moment of his destruc- 
tron, to consist not only in forgiving, but even in a desire of benefitting, bis de- 


stroyer, as the Sandal tree, in the instant of its overthrow, sheds perfume op the 
nye which fells it.——Sip W P Jones. 
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an attempt on his own life, and thus gave vent to the generous feelings 
of his breast. , 

«| sought to save your master from his fate, yet in the very act, 
in your mistaken zeal, you have endeavoured to destroy me. But 
though beneath my vengeful arm your life is justly forfeit, you are 
safe ; for sword of mine shall never strike such rare but fierce fide- 
lity.” A dizziness, occasioned by loss of blood, here seized on the 
gallant Rajpoot, and he sank into the arms of his squire who was the 
first that arrived on the apparently fatal spot. 

The occurrence which has occupied so longa space in the relation, 
passed so rapidly before the wondering eyes of the spectators, that 
no one could possibly interfere until all was concluded, and the un- 
rivalled champion of Mysore was apparently slain by an obscure 
serving man in the moment of victory, and in the very midst of his 
admiring friends and adherents. ‘To describe the confusion in the 
royal gallery exceeds the power of language. The hapless Begum, 
who thus beheld the cup of happiness dashed from her lips, when it 
was full to overflowing, fell into violent convulsions at the apparent 
slaughter of her adored Kistna; and together with the Ranee, whose 
condition was very little better, was conveyed to the palace, in the 
midst of their weeping and terrified attendants——The Rajah whose 
heart was torn asunder, as it were, between anxiety for those two 
beings who were dearest to his breast, and pity for the fate of the 
noble youth whom he looked to as the bulwark of his throne, and his 
probable successor on the musnud, had yet sufficient presence of 
mind to order the immediate seizure of the treacherous cause of all 
the mischief and confusion, which had thus unhappily terminated a day 
of anticipated happiness. 

The Heralds accordingly seized on the fallen knight and his de- 
voted squire, who when released from the iron grasp of the Rajpoot 
had employed himself in restoring his master to life; and they were 
about to hurry them off to prison, when a shout of defiance rose from 
the band of the unknown traitor. Bursting open the barrier gate 
they rushed forward to the rescue; while the numerous spectators, 
anticipating more bloodshed, fled in terror and confusion from the 
field, as fast as their respective vehicles could carry them. Great 
was then the tumult and disorder of the scene; elephants, camels, 
horses and carriages of every description were flying in all directions; 
crossing, jostling and oversetting each other, amidst shouting, yelling, 
screaming and cries of battle. Nor were there wanting some occur- 
rences which irresistibly produced laughter even amidst the general 
panic.—Amongst these may be noticed the ludicrous figure presented 
by the sage Pundit Oodiaver; who, in his dress of honour, and di- 
vested of his turban, which had vanished in the melée, sat astride on 
a Brahminy bull, labouring with hand and heel to urge the stupified 
beast forward from the reach of danger. Having excited the risibi- 
lity of the spectators for a longer period than was at all agreeable to 
himself, the ci-devant Vakeel and his unwieldy steed at length plunged 
into a mass of flying spectators, on foot and on horseback, and was 
finally carried by the torrent to a comfortable distance from the scene 
of action. 
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Meanwhile, as before related, the numerous and well armed band 
of the unknown knight galloped forward with all speed to the rescue, 
and would have ultimately succeeded in carrying off their Chief, 
under favour of the general confusion that prevailed ; but that splen- 
did corps of Ghorakurras, the Household troops of the Rajah, before 
described, in one magnificent and overwhelming charge, fairly swept 
them from the field; not, however, before numerous wounds were 
mutually exchanged, and several gallant souls were divorced from 
their respective bodies on both sides. The ground being at length 
cleared, and the defeated strangers scattered and hunted into the jun- 
gle, the traitor knight, who had at length recovered his senses, and 
his faithful squire, were conveyed into Srirungaputtun, and confined 
in separate dungeons in the state prison of that majestic city. 





CHAPTER XXI. 


THE GENTLE LEECH. 


Meanwhile the gallant Kistna was borne, in a state of insensibility, 
to the palace of the Rajah, amidst the sighs and lamentations of the 
sorrowing spectators ; who could only be prevented from tearing to 
atoms the perpetrators of the atrocious deed, by the utmost efforts 
of the guard to whose custody they had been consigned. The most 
experienced Leeches of the Royal establishment, were instantly in 
attendance on the warrior’s couch: even the gentle Lachema, her- 
self, did not disdain to contribute her assistance to the recovery of her 
Bracelet-bound brother ; for it was the fashion of the day for maidens 
of high birth to acquire such a knowledge of Leech-craft as might 
render them efficient aids in cases of sudden sickness, or the casualties 
of war, which were of frequent, and too often unexpected occurrence 
in that age of chivalry and romantic adventure. The humane and be- 
nevolent disposition of the Begum gave her a natural bias to the study 
of the healing art ; and the able instructions of a venerable Brahmin, 
who had sedulously devoted a long life to the development of its most 
hidden mysteries, aided by her natural acuteness and high intellect, 
combined to render her a first-rate proficient. Many, indeed, were 
the extraordinary cures attributed to the skill of the Begum ; and as 
she never refused her assistance to those who required it, and gene- 
rally accompanied her prescriptions with pecuniary gifts, where the 
objects were needy and deserving, it will be easily conceived that she 
had at all times a numerous list of patients, amongst whom she did 
not fail to acquire great experience and a prompt and decided mode 
of practice. 

Never before were the talents and the self-possession of the Be- 
gum put to so severe a test as on the present occasion ; for the keen 
blade of the assassin had cut deep, and left a fearful gash on the 
manly brow of her lover, though happily it narrowly missed the vital 
spot, on which a wound would have set at defiance all her skill and 
affectionate solicitude. Under the superintendence of her venerable 
master, who seemed more confident in her assistance than in that of 
his professional brethren, she cleansed the unseemly gash and ap- 
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plied the necessary styptics, with a delicate and steady gentleness 
of touch which deprived the operation of all unnecessary delay or 
pain: and from her own observation, as well as the assurance of her 
sage instructor, she speedily came to the happy conviction that, 
though the wound was severe, it was by no means dangerous. 

In a few days all apprehension for the fate of the gallant Kistna 
had entirely subsided, and the people looked forward to see their ad- 
mired champion once more speedily restored to the field, to witness 
the punishment, which all anxiously anticipated, of his treacherous 
opponents. Oue evening the Begum was sitting by the couch of her 
patient, who was enjoying a light and easy slumber, the signal of re- 
turning health; and conversing with her royal mother and the vene- 
rable Leech in those subdued tones befitting a sick chamber. The 
Chieftain’s shield reclined against the wall, decorated by the fair hand 
of the Fawn-eyed maid, with a garland of lotus and jasmine; in com- 
pliment, as it were, to the fidelity with which it had protected the 
breast of her champion, against the treacherous attempt of his base 
antagonist. Firmly fixed in the very centre of the bracelet which de- 
corated the buckier was the glittering steel head of a broken lance ; 
whose deadly point had been directed against the hero’s breast with 
so true an aim, by the unknown traitor, that nothing but the superior 
quality of the material which composed the shield prevented the ac- 
complishment of his atrocious design. As the Begum viewed the 
deadly steel, and reflected on the all but fatal wound under which 
the noble Kistna was even then suffering, the native courage of her 
soul felt a sudden chill; and, while tears gushed to her eyes, she 
sighed to think how nigh to shameful death the hero had been brought 
beneath the double treachery. Her well regulated mind, however, 
soon acknowledged the protecting power of heaven, put forth at a 
moment when every earthly hope was vain; and her pious soul over- 
flowed with gratitude and thanksgiving, for this signal defeat of so 
foul and deliberate an attempt of an unknown and apparently most 
desperate enemy. 

The slumber of the patient, who was now in a rapid state of con- 
valescence having terminated, he joined in the conversation of his af- 
fectionate attendants; and while he declared to the Begum, in the 
words of the poet, that her presence was ambrosia to his sight, and 
the contact of her lovely hand like fragrant sandal, he besought her 
to yield to others the further progress of his cure. Her extraordinary 
skill and attention, he said, had snatched him from the tomb, and en- 
dued him with life and hope until] then a stranger to his breast, for 
which an age of gratitude and devoted services would be only a poor 
recompense : but the atmosphere of a sick chamber was incompatible 
with that rosy health which it would be his delight at all times to see 
her enjoy ; and he therefore entreated her to relax in those attentions 
from which he had already derived such solid benefit and heartfelt 
gratification. 

“Noble Chief,” said the Ranee, “in ascribing your cure to the 
well-known skill and perseverance of the Begum, we must not forget 
to return thanks to her protecting goddess, the sea-born Lachema, 
who has endued her with mental power adequate to the task; and, 
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under her, to the skilful instructions of the venerable Wadeyar, the 
most distinguished of our Mysorean Leeches. ; 

The Brahmin bowed meekly and respectfully at the compliment, 
and replied that, without the imputation of flattery, he would not he- 
sitate to ascribe to the singular skill and assiduity of his royal pupil 
the happy cure of their gallant Chief, whose great patience and do- 
cility had eminently seconded her able efforts. 

«A truce with compliments,” said the Begum, “and let us give 
the praise, where it is due, to that power which protects the virtuous, 
and baffles the designs of the wicked. Let us also endeavour to dis- 
cover the real author of this daring outrage, for I can only look on 
the two apparent actors as mere instruments in the hands of some 
more powerful miscreant still undiscovered.” ; 

« The advice of the Begum,” said the Brahmin, “ is most judicious, 
for thereby will the punishment fall on the instigator of the crime, 
who is, by many degrees, the greatest criminal, and his further de- 
signs will also be effectually baffled.” 

« But herein,” observed the Ranee, “lies the difficulty; for the 
unknown traitor, since his imprisonment, has preserved a stubborn 
and determined silence; and his band of desperadoes were either so 
utterly destroyed or scattered by that charge of the Body Guard, of 
which all speak in terms of the highest eulogium, that none were cap- 
tured capable of throwing any light whatever on the mystery.” 

“1,” said the Begum, “have considered the matter in every pos- 
sible point of view, but confess myself entirely at a loss to form any 
judgment on the matter. In vain have I reflected on the curious 
motto of the stranger: it is a mere riddle, and may, after all, derive 
its origin from some affected singularity, or vapid impertinence. | 
have also vainly examined the spear-head, hoping to discover by the 
maker's name, or some other mark, which I believe weapons of that 
kind generally bear, some clue to the mystery : but name or peculiar 
mark it has none, though undoubtedly fabricated by an artist who 
well understood his sanguinary trade.” 

“There yet remains,” said the Ranee, “ one hope of discovery ; 
for though the Knight, as the principal traitor, may meet his death 
with sealed lips, to save his family from participating in his disgrace, 
the sight of the scaffold may have such an effect on his squire as to 
induce—” 

“ How !" exclaimed Kistna, starting up on the couch where he had 
been reclining, “ Did I understand your Majesty that the squire of 
that stranger is also in durance ?”’ 

“ Right certainly he is,” replied the Ranee, “for when, by an un- 
paralleled stretch of generosity, you spared the wretch’s life, instead 
of flying from his doom, as he might have done in the melée, he oc- 
cupied himself in restoring his fallen master to his senses, and was 
seized and committed to prison with the caitiff.” 

A stifled groan burst from the generous-minded warrior, as he ear- 
nestly besought both the Ranee and the Begum to save him from the 
disgrace which he felt must attach to his name by the execution of a 
wretch, however criminal, who had received his pardon. “ The un- 
happy enthusiast,” he said, “acted entirely under a mistaken notion 
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that I was about to kill his master, when I was actually desirous of 
saving him from suffocation. Under this impression he merited and 
received my pardon; and though you may characterize the act as 
weakness or mistaken lenity, never let it be said that Kistna spared 
his enemy in the field to slay him on the scaffold !” 

The noble sentiment of the Chief met with a ready echo in the 
breast of the Begum, and she freely promised that on that subject at 
least he should have nothing to reproach himself with. She then 
retired with her royal mother, and left the delighted Kistna to his 
repose. Half an hour after, the obsequious Coornavati was summoned 
to a private conference with her royal mistress, who was impatient 
until she had accomplished the wishes of her lover. 

When the subtle Cashmerian arrived, the fawn-eyed maid addressed 
her with more than usual gravity of manner, as follows : 

« You will readily acknowledge, Coornavati, that I have invariably 
distinguished you above all my other attendants : this, indeed, is no- 
thing more than is due to your fidelity and intelligence, two qualities 
which 1 am now about to put to a trying test.” 

‘The Cashmerian was eloquent in her expressions of gratitude, and 
her offers of service, and the Begum continued : 

“The matter at present in hand is one of the most paramount im- 
portance to me and to the noble knight I have chosen for my cham- 
pion. It is one in which you, of all persons, can render me the most 
essential service ; and relates, in short, to the atrocious traitor and his 
wretched squire who have made so detestable an attempt on the life 
of Kistna.”’ 

A sudden tremor shook the frame of the Cashmerian at these 
words of the princess, and a deadly paleness overspread her features, 
in spite of that admirable self command of which she was so complete 
a mistress; for a suspicion shot across her mind that her real cha- 
racter and connexions were at length known to the Begum. She 
had been present at the tournament, and felt but little difficulty in 
penetrating the mystery of the unknown knight; though utterly un- 
conscious of the project of Kempé, whom she still believed to be con- 
cealed in the jungle, waiting patiently the maturity of those plans 
which had been settled between them for preventing the union on 
which the fate of the Bheel depended. The imprisonment of the 
false knight and his devoted squire had thrown her into an agony of 
dread ; as the almost certain destruction of the former would not only 
blast her hopes of the musnud, but would probably lead to disclosures 
which might compromise her own personal safety. Under this im- 
pression she had continued in a fever of anxiety ever since, and she 
now verily thought, from the language and manner of the Begum, that 
the denouement of the plot had at length arrived. 

«I wonder not, Coornavati,’’ resumed the princess, “ at the horror 
you appear to feel on the bare mention of two such atrocious cai- 
tiffs as those who have made this double attempt on the life of 
Kistna. Their treachery must be revolting to every virtuous mind ; 
but it is supposed that there is one still behind the curtain who is 
even more wicked than they: know you of any Coornavati upon 
whom suspicion may reasonably fall ?” 
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This point-blank question confirmed the Cashmerian still more in 
her impression that all was discovered and she stammered out some 
unintelligible words in her confusion. 

« Well, well,” said the princess, “‘ you are averse, I see, to throw 
suspicion on any one, and I cannot blame your delicacy ; but this has 
no connexion with the subject on which I require your assistance. 
You remarked, of course, the wretched assassin who struck the gal- 
lant Kistna with his sword, when in the act of rendering assistance to 
the traitor knight whom he had overcome in the tournay.” 

“ Yes—no—that is—lI did,”"— stammered out the puzzled Cash- 
merian,. 

“ That unhappy wretch,” said the Begum, “ must be saved, Coor- 
navati, and by you.” 

“In the name of Door—of Vishnu, I mean,” cried the astonished 
dancer, “ how can I save him, and why ?”’ 

“ You, of all others,” replied the Begum, “ are the most fitting per- 
son for this difficult task, and the mode of execution I am now about 
to explain to you.” 

The bewildered Cashmerian gazed on her royal mistress, in doubt 
whether to think she was jesting with her agony, or actually bereft of 
her own senses. With intense anxiety, therefore, she listened to 
what followed. 

“ You doubtless remarked,” resumed the princess, “ how generously 
the noble Kistna spared the life of the prostrate assassin, from the 
consideration that he had acted through mistaken zeal and blind 
fidelity to his master. Many, under such circumstances, would con- 
tent themselves with this splendid act of forbearance; but Kistna, 
who carries the principle of generosity far beyond the ken of vulgar 
mortals, cannot bear that his pardon should be set aside, as it were, 
even by the arm of the law, beneath which the wretch is doomed to 
die ; and is, therefore, desirous that he should obtain immediate libe- 
ration from the durance in which he is at present held.” 

“ Nothing,” said Coornavati, “can be more truly generous than the 
conduct of the noble Kistna throughout this unhappy affair ; but does 
your highness think the Rajah will extend his mercy to one who has 
so completely forfeited every title to it?” 

“In his present state of exasperation against the assassin,” replied 
the princess, “I feel assured that he would not; and as the trial of 
both the traitors will take place to-morrow, and no hope whatever can 
be entertained of their acquittal, the safety of the unhappy man 
must be immediately looked to, for the wishes of Kistna shall, at every 
risk, be accomplished.” 

“ Alas !’’ cried Coornavati, “what can be done for him without the 
royal intervention, for I understand he is immured in one of the 
strongest dungeons of the state prison.” 

“From which,” cried the Begum, with vivacity, “ you must, this 
very night, release him.”’ 

“ Merciful powers !”” exclaimed the amazed Cashmerian, “I must 
release him! Most gracious princess you amuse yourself at the ex- 
pense of your slave.’’ 


* Listen,” cried the Begum, with dignity, “and obey, for it is my 
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will, and thus it shall be. Here is my signet ring—it is well known 
to the keeper of the prison—and here is a scroll directing him to obe 

in all things the bearer of it. Hie thee, Coornavati, to the prison for 
in thy intelligence and fidelity Il have every confidence: show thy cre- 
dentials to the warden, open the prison door to the wretch, and set him 
as free as the air he breathes; for no one shall ever say that Kistna 
spared his enemy in the field to slay him on the scaffold ; at least 
whilst Lachema can raise a finger in his behalf.” ' 

« Gracious princess,” cried the startled Cashmerian, “ what will the 
Rajah do to those who aid in the assassin’s escape ?”” 

“ He will forgive them,” replied the Begum, “ for his daughter's 
sake. Think not so harshly of my sire, as to imagine he thirsts for 
the blood of the criminal, or so meanly of your mistress, as to suppose 
she would send you on a dangerous errand. Go with confidence, and 
trust to me for the result ; for time presses, and the mind of my pa- 
tient must be relieved from further anxiety, that his cure may be 
speedy and do honour to my leechcraft.” 

« But,” said the wily Cashmerian, interposing difficulties she no 
longer felt, to relieve herself from all suspicion of connivance with the 
prisoner, “ consider, gracious princess, the strange appearance of an 
unprotected female in a horrid prison.” 

“ T have provided for all that,” cried the Begum, “and have di- 
rected the sage Oodiaver, than whom there cannot be a more discreet 
gentleman usher, to attend you and obey your directions. I have 
communicated my intentions in this matter to the Ranee, and act 
with her full approbation and concurrence. Go then with confidence, 
and accomplish my wishes, and whatever may be the result recollect 
that you have two all powerful friends at court.” 

Coornavati knelt and kissed the hand of her royal mistress, vowing 
the most unshaken fidelity, and the most strenuous exertions in the 
execution of her commands: she then prepared for her immediate de- 
parture, turning over in her fertile imagination the high importance 
of her mission on her future destiny, and planning the best means of 
accomplishinz even more than the wishes of the Begum. 





CHAPTER XXIl. 
The Captive Bheel. 


It was midnight, and a gloomy silence reigned within and around 
the royal prison of Srirungaputtun, whose lofty battlements and frown- 
ing towers displayed their dark and massy forms in sombre relief 
against the deep blue of the firmament, which was studded with mil- 
lions of stars, some sparkling clear and bright, and others faintly glim- 
mering in the distance. A single sentinel was pacing before the 
grand entrance with slow and measured steps, ruminating on the un- 
wonted continuance of peace, and consequent lack of prize money; and 
wondering within himself if glorious war was likely ever again to call 
forth the slumbering lion of Mysore. peng « the quick and regular 
footsteps of numerous hamals* struck upon his ear, and before he 
* Palanquin Bearers. 
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could bring his matchlock to the poise, two splendid palkees were 
borne close up to the gate, preceded by chobdars, bearing on their 
short maces the silver pine apple, a symbol of the Royal service. 

In a voice of authority the chobdars demanded immediate admit- 
tance for two messengers from the palace, on which the gates being 
flung open the palkees were borne in beneath the lofty archway, 
The warden of the prison was immediately summoned to attend upon 
the new comers, who proved to be no other than Coornavati and the 
sage Oodiaver, the latter carefully muffled up and “shawled to the 
nose” from the night air. The Cashmerian and her venerable pro- 
tector were now ushered into a large hall dimly lighted with a solitary 
lamp, suspended from the ceiling in the centre; while the walls, 
hung with shields, helmets, swords, spears, and matchlocks, presented 
a variety of forms equally grim and warlike, to the somewhat startled 
gaze of the lovely dancer, whose mission required the utmost exertion 
of all her firmness and self-possession. 

After waiting some time the warden at length made his appearance, 
and viewed the new comers with no very pleasant aspect, being a man 
well stricken in years, and by no means gratified at this unseasonable 
call from the comforts of his couch. When at length he discerned 
the features of his visitors, with whose persons and offices in the royal 
household he was acquainted, he became excessively obsequious, and 
begged to know the cause which had procured him the high honor 
of their visit. Coornavati put into his hand the scroll committed to 
her charge by the princess, which he immediately recognized as au- 
thentic, and placed on his head in token of profound reverence. He 
then unfolded the leaf and read as follows : 


“ Obey in all things the bearer of my signet.” 
LACHEMA, 
Begum. 

The Cashmerian next displayed the signet ring of the princess, 
which was also acknowledged with a profound obeisance by the 
Warden, who declared himself ready in all things to obey the hearer 
of that sacred symbol even at the peril of his head. 

“Nay, nay,’ said Coornavati smiling, “ our mission portends thee 
no such hazard ; in proof of which, the first order we issue is that you 
betake yourself to the comforts of your bed, which best befits your 
age at this inclement season of the night; and that you direct an at- 
tendant to conduct us to the cell of the unhappy wretch who lately 
made an attempt on the life of the noble Kistna.” 

‘With submission, most delectable Coornavati,” cried the sage 
Oodiaver, whose teeth were chattering in the night air, “ the services 
of the Warden may be essential to the due performance of our task, 
and there are others to whom the damp air of these long corridors 
and bleak galleries may be equally noxious.” 

i Your pardon, wise Pundit,” replied the Cashmerian, “but our 
mission is not of that importance to require the services of the 
Warden, with whose presence we will therefore dispense, and con- 
tent ourselves with one of the ordinary attendants of the prison.” 

This arrangement was perfectly in accordance with the wishes of 
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the Warden himself, who was accustomed to messages of charity and 
benevolence on the part of the Begum, and naturally concluded that 
the present was one of that description. He, therefore, very wisely 
consigned the fair Cashmerian and her sage protector to the guidance 
of a turnkey, and retired once more to his peaceful pillow ; after giving 
his deputy full and oft repeated instructions to obey, in every respect, 
the bearer of the Begum’s signet. 

Under the guidance of their ill-favoured Cicerone the messengers 
of the Fawn-eyed maid accordingly proceeded on their quest ; and the 
Cashmerian did not fail to conciliate his good opinion by a purse of 
star pagodas, which speedily opened every avenue to his heart, and 
dispelled in a trice his accustomed taciturnity. Afier replying to a 
few indifferent questions, and lamenting the scarcity of state execu- 
tions, which, of late years, it had been his lot to witness, and which 
was mainly attributable, he said, to some new fangled notions of cle- 
mency that prevailed at Court ; he chuckled at the prospect of an ex- 
hibition of this nature that was likely soon to take place. The two 
strangers, he continued, who had made such a pretty spot of work at 
the Tournament, were likely to die hard: he never saw such stubborn 
chaps in all his life; and they seemed to be both in the same story, 
for neither of them uttered a single word since they were put in quod, 
though many of the cleverest pundits in Srirungaputtun had tried to 
draw them out. It was all in vain, however, for no one knew who 
they were, or whence they came; and if the Beebee and the Brahmin 
he was now conducting came for a similar purpose, they might spare 
themselves the trouble, for they were more than likely to lose their 
labour. 

After winding through many damp and gloomy passages, and de- 
scending some flights of steps, which led deep beneath the surface of 
the earth, the Cashmerian and her attendants at length arrived at a 
low iron door, which the turnkey said belonged to the cell of the 
prisoner they were in search of. This he unlocked, and rolled back 
on its rusty hinges; and, consigning his lamp to the hand of Coor- 
navati, remained outside by her directions, while she and the Brah- 
min entered the low and dismal dungeon of the Bheel. 

On a stone couch was stretched the motionless form of Vega; but 
the quick rolling of his eye denoted the ever ready watchfulness of 
the hardy forester, whom the slightest noise was sufficient to rouse 
from the deepest sleep to the full possession of all his faculties. With 
an exclamation of surprise he started up from his couch, at the un- 
expected sight of his adorable Cashmerian; but a sign from the latter 
at once repressed every attempt at recognition, and he listened, in 
mute astonishment, to the Brahmin who addressed him with his 
accustomed pomposity. 

“ Beneath a lucky planet wert thou born,” began the sage Oodiaver, 
“though many would swear thy nisib was one of fatal augury; and 
thrice happy wert thou to fall into the hands of the noble Kistna, 
who spared thy forfeit life on the field ——.” 

“Yes!” cried the Bheel with a bitter smile, “he spared it osten- 
tatiously on the field, that he might glut his vengeance at leisure in 
the dungeon.” 
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“ Nay,” said the Brahmin, “ there you wrong his noble nature, for 
he was ignorant until this very day of your imprisonment ; and it is 
by his desire that 1 am come, with this fair attendant on our peerless 
Begum, to set you at liberty.” , 

So little had the Bheel been accustomed to generosity of so high a 
character amongst his native hordes, who scruple not to take every 
advantage of a fallen enemy, that he gazed with a look of incredulity 


from the wrinkled face of the Brahmin to the lovely countenance of 


the Cashmerian, who simply said : 

“It is even so, stranger, you have but to follow this venerable 
Bralimin and myself, and you are free to go whithersoever you will.” 

With joyful haste the astonished Vega prepared to follow her in- 
structions, when the Brahmin, who had always some little stratagem 
in his mind with the view of obtaining a guid pro quo, addressed him 
as follows :— 

“The mercy that has just been extended to you, stranger, surely 
merits some return on your part; and you will not, of course, hesitate 
to acquaint us with the style and title of your master, and his reasons 
for so treacherously assaulting the noble Kistna.” 

“Oh!” said the indignant Bheel, drawing back, “if your boon is 
clogged with such a condition as that, e’en take it back, for I never 
will betray my salt.” 


“ Nay, nay,” interposed the Cashmerian, “the generous pardon of 


Kistna is unfettered with any condition whatever, and you are, in 
reality, as free as the air you breathe.” 

Relieved by this assurance from the suspicion instilled by the words 
of the Brahmin, Vega now quitted his dungeon, and walked forward 
with the turnkey; the latter very much astonished at this uncere- 
monious liberation of so great a criminal, whom, but a few minutes 
before, he had, according to his notions of justice, consigned to the 
scaffold. His great maxim, however, was to hear, see and say nothing, 
unless duly paid for the contrary ; and as he had received his instruc- 
tions to obey in all things the bearer of the signet, he felt that his 
interference was uncalled for, and would probably be resented as an 
impertinent intrusion. Meanwhile the subtle Cashmerian, who had 
another act to perform in the drama, lingered behind with her vene- 
rable protector, holding a confidential discourse with him in the fol- 
lowing terms : 

“I know not, sage Oodiaver, whether the idea Iam about to dis- 
close to you will meet the approbation of your superior wisdom ; but 
in this, as in all things else, 1 am solely influenced by a zealous regard 
for the wellare of my royal and gracious mistress, which I firmly 
believe you also have warmly at heart.” 

“In that, fair Coornavati,” said the Brahmin, “you but do me 
justice ; and I pray you to impart to me the idea you mention, which 
I feel assured must be equally discreet and ingenious.” 

‘It is this,"—said the Cashmerian, «“ you have made an able but 
unsuccessful attempt to extract the important secret of the character 
and designs of the unknown assassin from the serving man :—’‘ now I 
propose that we should discover it from the master himself.” 

“Ah, indeed!” said the Brahmin, “ that would be a valuable piece 
of service; but how do vou propose to do it ?”’ 
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« Simply,” rejoined Coornavati, “by the exercise of that profound 
wisdom and acuteness with which it has pleased Brahma to endow the 
first of pundits, the learned Oodiaver ; whose services on this momen- 
tous occasion I now invoke in the name of my august mistress.” 

Highly gratified at the well-turned flattery of his fair companion, 
who, being herself the cleverest female about the Court, must neces- 
sarily be the best judge of the cleverness of others, the sage Oodiaver 
declared his readiness to assist her in so praiseworthy a project, with 
the best of what he was pleased to term, his poor abilities: it was 
accordingly agreed that they should enter the cell of the unknown 
knight, and try their united powers to elicit from his stubborn keeping 
the much longed for secret. The fair holder of the Begum’s signet 
having intimated this intention to the Turnkey, he, without any hesi- 
tation, led the way to the required locality; and, unlocking the massy 
door, admitted them to the dungeon: he was then directed to retire 
with his companion to some distance, and await further instructions. 

The lamp which the fair Cashmerian held, very soon revealed the 
object of her search, who was reclining on his stony couch in gloomy 
rumination; his mantle wrapped round him, and his head resting on 
his hand, which partly concealed his features. After a moment's 
pause the venerable Brahmin, who thought it best to begin with the 
soothing system, addressed the prisoner as follows : 

“ Gallant knight, whose prowess in the field is universally acknow- 
ledged, we, the accredited ambassadors of the puissant Rajah of 
Mysore, are commissioned to say that our Royal master is conscious 
of the wrong which has been offered to your person by this igno- 
minious incarceration, and is desirous of making a suitable atone- 
ment: for this purpose he would gladly know the name and lineage 
of his valiant guest, that he may give him a reception at his palace 
suitable to his merits.” 

This oration, which Coornavati declared to be the very pink of elo- 
quence, met with the most contemptuous silence on the part of the 
prisoner, whose eyes glared through his fingers, with a sinister ex- 
pression, on the venerable orator. 

The self-dubbed ambassador, finding his first effort ineffectual, now 
changed his ground, and assumed a more lofty tone. 

“ But if,’ he continued, “ the mercy of the Rajah is despised, and 
the criminal persists in his contumacy, woe to him body and soul ! 
for the ravens of the air will feed on his flesh, and the demons of 
Patala will be invoked by the Brahmins of Sri-Runga to prolong his 
torments through millions of revolving ages!” 

A gesture of contempt was all the reply vouchsafed by the har- 
dened criminal to this second effort of the sage; who, quite dis- 
couraged, invoked the assistance of -his fair companion. 

** Perhaps,” said the Cashmerian, “the unhappy man does not 
understand you: speak to him, therefore, in his native dialect.” 

“ That I can scarcely believe,” replied the Brahmin, “ having 
heard him express himself in pure Hindoostanee at the Tournament ; 
but sooth, fair Coornavati, even were it so, there is no help; for I 
am totally ignorant of the many dialects that prevail amongst the in- 


ferior Castes, and solely pride myself, beyond a competent knowledge 
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of the vernacular, on a critical acquaintance with our sacred language, 
the Sanscrit; unless, indeed, you take into the account a smattering 
of the strains of Hafiz and Ferdoosi which I picked up in my youth.” 

« T doubt much,” said Coornavati, with a smile, “if this trucu- 
lent personage cares aught for either the Persian or the Sanscrit ; 
but with your permission, sage Oodiaver, I I try him in one or two 
country dialects which I myself picked up in my pilgrimage to the 
Ganges ; and it will go hard if, with our united efforts, we do not ob- 
tain some clue or other from him to unravel this mysterious matter.” 

The wily Cashmerian then addressed herself to the unknown 
knight in the Bheel tongue, and in a tone of mingled sarcasm and 
reproach; while the sage Oodiaver strained his mental faculties to 
the utmost to discover the nature of the colloquy that ensued, but in 
vain, so barbarous and obscure was the dialect made use of. 

“I beg leave to compliment the renowned chief of the Jungle,” 
said the malicious Coornavati, “on the noble exploit he has just per- 
formed, and its happy termination, which has led him to this splendid 
abode and cheering prospect.” 

“* Cease, Lillah, this untimely badinage,” replied the captive, in 
tones of mingled gloom and anger, “ and leave me to my fate.” 

“ Your request,” said Coornavati, “ is easily complied with, espe- 
cially as it may be the last | shall receive from my lord and master. 
But ere 1 go pray indulge my curiosity by an explanation of this 
mysterious transaction. 

“ That,” said the prisoner bitterly, ‘is soon given, and ought to 
be needless, to one whose treachery or lukewarm service, at least, 
has led to the catastrophe.” 

* As how, pray?’ inquired the Cashmerian, with the most pro- 
voking nonchalance. 

An emotion of suppressed rage shook the frame of the unknown 
knight, as he replied in subdued accents ; 

“Thus it was. ‘Tired of waiting the result of your tardy projects, 
and more than suspicious that you were paltering with me, I resolved 
to depend alone on the efforts of my own right arm to avenge my 
wrongs on the body of my foe; and 1 vainly hoped, when I had laid 
him in the dust, to escape with my gallant followers in the melée. ” 

“A goodly project truly,” exclaimed Coornavati with a smile of 
derision, “ and it has succeeded as all projects do, where brute force 
is put in Competition with female finesse. Now had your highness 
remained patiently in your greenwood shades a brief space longer, 
I would have been enabled effectually to set aside that union on which 
your fate depends, beyond the possibility of prevention.” 

“Tlow ?” cried the prisoner eagerly, “ tell me, dear Lillah, how 
you meant to accomplish so delightful a result ?” 

“ Had you kept your rendezvous steadily and patiently at the 
ruined Choultry, a little longer,” answered Lillah, “ it would have 
been in my power to deliver either Kistna, or the Fawn-eyed maid 
herself into your hands, to be dealt with as you thought fit.” 

_“ Fool! fool!” groaned the captive, as he pressed his temples with 
his hands, and gnashed his teeth in the agony of disappointment. 

“ But now,” continued the tormentor, “ your impatience has 
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frustrated my well-laid plans, and thrown you into a gloomy dun- 
geon.” 

A groan of agony from the captive knight was tle only reply to 
this bitter truth. . 

« More than this,” pursued the Cashmerian, “ you have added to 
the fame of your mortal enemy, and rendered inevitable that mar- 
riage which it was your only hope of salvation to prevent. ” 

Another terrific groan startled the venerable Brahmin, whose teeth 
began to chatter now from fear as well as cold. 

«“ Nay, worst of all.” exclaimed the tormentor, “ will be the 
triumph of the Rajah, when he sees his royal line doubly secured by 
the marriage of his daughter and the destruction of his deadly foe!” 

“ Fiends and Furies! devil in an angel's form!” cried the cap- 
tive, springing from his recumbent attitude, ‘* you drive me to dis- 
traction !” 

«A Bheel! a Bheel!” shouted the terrified Brahmin, as he fell 
prostrate on the floor of the dungeon, “ "Tis Kempé Goud himself, 
as I hope for mercy !” 

“ Lo you there now !” said Lillah with the most provoking cool- 
ness to the chief, “ you have frightened my wise protector out of his 
venerable senses, and I shall never be able to lift his erudite head 
from the ground,” 

** Death and hell! woman,” cried the Bheel, stamping with rage, 
“ your coolness shows the worthlessness of your heart.” 

“If you were blessed with half my coolness,” said Lillah, with 
composure, “ you would see that your cell door is open, and that I 
hold a lamp in one hand, and in the other the signet ring of the Be- 
gum, which franks the bearer from all difficulties in the state prison 
of his highness the Rajah.” 

With the rapidity of lightning Kempé seized both the one and the 
other, and rushed out of the dungeon, the door of which shut after 
him with a spring; while Lillah, with a faint scream, sank on the va- 
cant couch in a well affected state of insensibility. 
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THE BRIGHT ONES OF EARTH. 


BY MRS. ABDY. 


Tur Bright Ones of Earth who have passed from our sight, 
To dwell in a region of glory and light, 

How soothing and welcome their memory seems 

In our walks and our converse, our thoughts and our dreams! 
From their home in the skies they impart a soft spell 

To the scenes where Love pictures them truly and well, 

And holiness rests on the board and the hearth, 

Once gladdened and blessed by the Bright Ones of Earth. 


But O! with affliction unmixed we deplore 

The Bright Ones who shine on our presence no more:— 
The living—who won by their genius and grace 

In the hearts of the good an unmerited place ; 

Now, made by conviction unwillingly wise, 

The veil of enchantment is rent from our eyes: 

Alas! for our visions of truth and of worth, 

Alas! for the fall of the Bright Ones of Earth. 


They are gone, in the radiance of beauty and mind, 
And have left dark distrust and suspicion behind, 
Their names are repeated with censure severe, 

Save that sometimes the utterance dies in a tear ; 

O! gently and kindly their image recal]l,— 

But not when the banquet is spread in the hall, 

And the harp of the minstrel is wakened to mirth,— 
Let us think of the erring and Bright Ones of Earth. 


When silence is reigning below and above, 

Let us ask of a God of compassion and love, 

The faulty to pardon, the gifted to win 

By the Spirit's pure power from the bondage of sin: 
Chey were wont in our hours of rejoicing to share, 
Let us name them henceforth in the still hour of prayer ; 

And the hope, the loved hope in our thoughts may have birth, 
hat yet there is peace for the Bright Ones of Earth. 
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THE STOCK JOBBER’S DAUGHTER. 
BY ABBOTT LEE. 


LIEUTENANT LINCOLN’s own bulletin of his own state and condition 
was that he was desperately wounded and dying. And yet he had 
fought neither battle nor duel: his sword was wuille shea and his pis- 
tols had never shot at anything but a mark. Howbeit Lieutenant 
Lincoln was dying—of love. 

However, before quite giving up the ghost so that he could not have 
it back again, Lieutenant “Lincoln thought that it might be as well to 
inquire if it were necessary to do so at all, and he accordingly wrote 
to the lady to know * whether he should die for her, or dive for her ? 
to which the lady, probably thinking that he could be of little service 
to her if laid in a position to be trodden under foot, in a literal sense, 
and perhaps thinking it more amusing to have him so that he could 
be trodden down ‘figuratively, very kindly sent him word that she 
thought he had better “ive. Lieutenant Lincoln was of course in 
raptures. Every trace of the horrible disorder of which he had so 
recently been dying, vanished like magic, and it was wonderful to 
see how fresh and florid the gentleman that was expiring immediately 
became. 

“ Well,” said Lieutenant Lincoln, “ I must, as a matter of course, 
speak to old Ellison; but he is such a nice gentlemanly fellow, that I 
am sure not to meet with any obstacle from him. He is, without 
exception, the most agreeable man of my acquaintance—gives such 
good dinners, and always sends one an invitation.’ 

So Lieutenant Lincoln set off full speed to Bedford Square, and 
found the most agreeable man of his acquaintance at home. 

Now old Ellison did not think himself old at all, neither, indeed, 
did anybody else, always excepting the generation of twenty, who 
are decidedly of opinion that the generation of thirty are quite an- 
cient, and according to this calculation old Ellison was old, for he be- 
longed to the generation of forty. Yet, notwithstanding this patri- 
archal age, old Ellison looked young enough to dress, to laugh, to 
on to flirt, and while men can do thdse sort of things it is of no 
use for people to tell them that they are old, for they will not believe 
them. 

‘‘ My dear sir,” said Lieutenant Lincoln, “ I have come to ask a 
favour.” 

‘“ ten dear captain, count it done.” 

‘ Ah, but you do not know its magnitude !” 

“Do you w ant to borrow my villa?” 


“QO, no! 

‘“ NI v horses ?” 

oe No. 

‘© My opera box :” 
‘“ No.” 
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“« No.” 

‘«« Psha. then, it is some trifle not worth mentioning between us.” 

“ On the contrary, it is the happiness of my life.” 

“ Ha! ha! ha!” 

‘ Without it I shall die!” 

‘Ha! ha! ha!” 

‘ Yes, indeed, believe me !” 

‘ My dear fellow, you look amazingly well. Your person is as 
stout as usual, your cheeks as red as usual, your eyes as bright as 
usual. I do not perceive anything of the complaints mentioned ii 
the bills of mortality hanging over you.” ee 

“ My dear sir, you speak only of bodily maladies ?’ 

“ What, have you got a mind diseased? Ha! ha! ha!” 

Now when one fancies oneself in a sentimental state, it is an abo- 
minable thing to be badgered and bantered as if nothing were the 
matter. Lieutenant Lincoln’s face flushed as deep a red as _ his regi- 
mental coat. 

« When a man blushes he is always serious,” said old Ellison, * so 
now I will hear as gravely as you will speak. You know you imay 
depend upon my friendship.” 

« My dear sir,” began the soldier, “ you must have observed tlie 
attentions which I have been in the habit of paying to your daughter.” 

“Who! what!” exclaimed Ellison sharply, as the shadow of a 
frown came over his face. 

* To—to—Miss Ellison,” stammered the embarrassed suitor. 

“ Every gentleman must pay attention to the ladies in whose so- 
ciety he is thrown.” 

* But mine have been particular. ‘They were meant to be so. I 
had hoped that they had attracted your attention without exciting 
your disapprobation.” 

“ My dear captain, you must remember that I am not the cast-iron 
father of a romance, nor the dragon-like parent of a farce. I have 
always wished my daughter to be as happy as she could, but I knew 
that it was not the way to make her feel so to treat her like a slave. 
I do not listen to every word she speaks, nor watch every action. At 
the same time, [ put every confidence in her discretion. I am not 
among the number of those men who think all women quite fools. 
On the contrary, | have some idea that there are women who may 
have sense, and I think my daughter among them.” 

“ Her mind is of the finest order!” exclaimed Lieutenant Lincoln, 
in the true style of a true lover. 

“ She is not a Madame de Staél, nor a Mrs. Somerville, but she is 
passable,’ said the father with great equanimity. 

“ Madame de Staél—Mrs. Somerville,” said the soldier with a tone 
and gesture of contempt, “ tut! tut! what are they in comparison 
with Miss Ellison! mere common place women !” 


werd 
Old Ellison, smiled a scornful smile, but whether at the lover or the 
ladies we disclose not. 
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“ And then for beauty !” ejaculated Lieutenant Lincoln. 


She is neither a Venus nor a Sutherland,” said the father quietly, 
* but she is passable.” 
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« Passable! she is angelic !” 

“ She has her tempers as well as other people,” said the old gentle- 
man provokingly. 

“She is too good for this world!” passionately exclaimed the 
lover. 

« But not good enough for another,” said the father. “My dear 
fellow, we have all our faults, and she has hers.” ° 

“ There you are wrong, sir! There you are wrong! Isabella can 
have no fault in unprejudiced eyes !” 

‘In prejudiced ones, you mean,” said the merchant quietly. 

“ There are no eyes capable of appreciating perfection in this mis- 
taking world!” said Lincoln pathetically. 

“ Because there is no perfection to appreciate.” 

“ You will not see!’ exclaimed the lover. 

« What does not exist,” said the father. “ Butenough of this. | 
thought you were out of your senses, and merely wished to bring you 
into them again.” 

“ My dear sir, 1 knew that you could not mean a single word that 
you have said !”’ 

“ Only them all.” 

« You trifle with my feelings !” 

* At all events, I hope you are not too blind to perceive that I am 
wishing to cure you of your infatuation.” 

« Sir, my feelings are part of my_existence! I could as soon part 
with the one as the other!” 

‘¢ Well, I suppose that your disorder must go through its natural 
stages. After it has had its run it will cure itself. Nature is the best 
doctor after ail.” 

« Mr. Ellison, do you wish to drive me to distraction 7” 

“You are very young,” said the merchant philosophically. 

“Tam referring to you the hopes of my existence !” 

“ Very young indeed, younger than I thought,” went on coolly 
speculating the hard-hearted merchant. 

“ You trifle with me!” exclaimed Lincoln passionately. 

“Now, my dear fellow,® listen to me, dispassionately if you can. 
You have no idea how very raw and boyish you are making yourself 
appear. I really have aliking for you, and therefore I will give you a 
little of my time, although I ought. now to be on the Stock Exchange, 
and with talking to you I may be losing some lucky spec, and some 
pretty thousands. However, let that pass. Now tell me, my good 
fellow, if you ever thought of the expense of keeping a wife.” 

“ Mercenary feelings can never enter the heart where true affec- 
tion lodges--there is no room for them. O, Mr. Ellison, the pomps 
and gauds of the world, what are they! Isabella and myself would 
live to each other !”’ 

“ No doubt! no doubt! Love and a cottage. A few roses for din- 
ner, and so on. Well, you are rather worse than I apprehended. 1 
don’t see that I can do you any good until the paroxysm abates.” 

‘¢ Indeed, my dear sir, | was never profuse.” | 

“I believe that you never were particularly able to be so. If I 
mistake not, you have nothing beyond your pay ?” 
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Lieutenant Lincoln was obliged to allow this. 

« And may I ask how much that exceeds your expenditure ?” 

“ | have not thought of making it.” ; 

“ And—exeuse the impertinence of the question—have you been 
able to keep out of debt?” 

“ A few paltry hundreds, I may perhaps be in the books of some 
pitiful tradesmen—mere nothing, believe me. Many of my brother 
officers owe thousands for my petty hundreds. 

“ Yes, and probably have a thousand times better means of paying 
them. They most likely have wealthy connexions.” 

“ Well, and so have 1.” 

“ May I ask who ?” 

“ I have two old rich maiden aunts.” 

“ Ah, indeed, pray how old? Any good encouraging degree of an- 
cientness 7” 

« QO, yes, they are getting on fast; the youngest is seven and thirty, 
and the oldest turned forty.” 

« Indeed !” ejaculated Mr. Ellison; and he eyed his companion to 
see whether he were quizzing, or only a fool. 

“So you consider forty quite a patriarchal age?” resumed Mr. 
Ellison. 

« Everybody must think it old,” returned the soldier. 

“ Tam forty!” replied the merchant coldly. 

Lincoln blushed blue, if we may be allowed to say so. He had 
just sense enough in his head to perceive that he had knocked it 
against a wall. 

** Notwithstanding such an advanced age,” resumed the merchant, 
‘it is just possible that they might take it into their heads to marry, 
and if they have property as you say, it is very likely that they would 
find some marketable man willing enough to humour them. ‘There 
are good-looking fellows at any price on sale at all times.” 

Lincoln shook his head. 

“Or supposing them not sufficiently in their dotage for that, they 
yet may be unreasonable enough to live a long while—tiresome, I 
allow—but perhaps until you may be as antediluvian when they are 
kind enough to depart, as they are at this moment when we are speak- 
ing of them.” 

* They are good souls,” said Lincoln, remembering a little natu- 
ral feeling ; * they are good souls, and I don’t want them to die.” 

“ Another thing—would their dying do you any good? Are they 
obliged to leave you their fortune ?” 

* O, that of course.” 

Hs Well, you are very young,” said the merchant, surveying him 
from head to foot again after a minute's silence, and thinking that he 
had never seen such a raw simpleton in his life. 

“ And you are very old,” thought Lieutenant Lincoln, as he looked 
at the merchant, fully believing, in his inmost heart, that he had 
never seen such a selfish old wretch in the whole course of bis life. 

“ May I ask,” said the merchant, “ if you ever did anything in 
the way of book-keeping i “ 
Lieutenant Lincoln looked at him with something of suppressed 
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scorn. “‘ It is not an occupation for a soldier. Men of my profession 
usually leave such drudgeries to clerks.” 

« But you learnt a few rules of arithmetic at school ?” 

“© QO, of course.” 

“ Then, perhaps you will not think half an hour quite wasted in as- 
sisting me in a little business ?” 

Looking both in a bewilderment and a wonderment, the soldier 
made his drawing-room bow of acquiescence. 

“ There are pens and paper,” said the merchant, as he pushed 
them towards the soldier, and they took their seats on the opposite 
sides of a middle-sized table, and old Ellison proceeded to open a 
large desk and disinter a huge assortment of very suspicious looking 
papers, whole sheets of foolscap folded particularly neatly, and bearing 
written characters of most orthodox exactness. “ Business, my dear sir, 
business must be attended to. Here I have my half year’s housekeeping 
accounts, and I have not ascertained .the total. You will have the 
kindness to assist me. These are vulgar details I know, but you will 
forgive their homeliness. To begin, please to write down, Rent, one 
hundred and fifty pounds—thank you—taxes, forty-seven—stabling, 
seventy-five—opera-box—ah, that is an extravagance—three hundred 
guineas—butcher’s bill—vulgar thing—two hundred and thirty-four 
pounds and sixpence—grocers, a hundred and forty-seven—tailors— 
ah, fie upon me, one hundred and ninety-eight pounds 

« Mr. Ellison!” exclaimed Lincoln, dashing down his pen, his face 
flushed to crimson, and his feelings all up in arms and hot—* I see 
what you mean! [ cannot misunderstand you! You are wishing to 
show me my presumption in aspiring to your daughter! To make me 
feel how impossible it is with my narrow means—to—to ——” 

“‘ ] wish to convince you,” said the merchant, “ that a wife is the 
most expensive thing you could undertake to keep, for having her 
you are obliged to have a thousand things besides.” 

Lieutenant Lincoln dashed his open palms upon his forehead, and 
then dashed out of the door in a very theatrical agony indeed. 

Isabella Ellison was sitting in as pretty a boudoir as any little lady 
might desire to own, whether she herself belonged to court or com- 
moner. Old Ellison had always been a profusely: indulgent father, 
and his daughter in her own luxuriant little chamber was surrounded 
by many a mark of his open hand. Her buhl cabinet, her rich 
mosaic table, her silk couches and hangings, and her velvet-like 
carpet, besides innumerable costly books and splendid annuals, and 
inlaid desks and boxes, and a few highly-finished pictures in gorgeous 
frames, and Dresden vases full either of perfumes or flowers, being all 
so many proofs of his unsparing expenditure.” 

And here sat Isabella threading pearls on the evening after her 
devoted lover’s interview with her inexorable father. As yet she was 
ignorant how exceedingly unkindly and unfeelingly her papa had 
behaved, and she was consequently as good tempered as young girls 
generally are who have everything in the world to please them, and 
nothing in the world to displease them. Isabella Ellison looked very 
pretty as she sat on her crimson silk couch, and there were two 
reasons for this; in the first place, Nature had turned her out of her 
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manufactory a well-executed piece of workmanship, very well finished, 
that is, painted and enamelled, and embellished, and polished, as that 
great artist alone knows how to manage, having an exclusive patent 
for such works, and carefully keeping the whole process secret ; and in 
the second, being very prettily and tastefully dressed: in fact, Isa- 
bella was attired for a party, and her white satin robe, with its long 
pointed boddice, and its voluminous skirt spreading wide around her, 
and sweeping the floor, and its elbow sleeves with their blond falls, 
served to set off both her form and face, and as she stooped her 
glossy ringlets over her lady-like labour, she looked almost as pretty 
as her own picture—which is a very rare thing for a lady to look. 


“| wonder,” thought Isabella, “it he will be there to-night. If 


he is I won't dance with anybody else—that I'm determined. | 
wonder how I look; but white satin is so becoming to the complexion. 
I shouldn't like to be ugly—that must be so very disagreeable. If | 
were ugly I would never look into a glass. It must be disagreeable 
to look in a glass if you are ill looking. If I were so, 1 think 1 should 
turn Catholic, and go into a nunnery-——that would be the best thing 
because no one would see you. Yetafter all, the dress is very be- 
coming if people are only handsome. When I go to a masquerade 
I will be dressed like a nun; but papa does not like masquerades— 
that is so odd of papa to be so prejudiced. I hope I shall never be 
prejudiced — it is so narrow minded. Lieutenant Lincoln is not at all 
prejudiced—and then he is so handsome. He looks quite divine in 
his regimentals. 1 looked’ about everywhere for him to-day, but I 
could not find him; and when I got nearly home I made them turn 
back, and drive all the way to Piccadilly, and pretended to have forget 
something, thinking that perhaps one might find him somewhere ; but 
we did not, though I looked at everybody all the way, and held the 
check-string in my hand. I put on my new hat with the feathers too 
—the milliner’s girl said that I looked well in it, and I suppose I did, 
for I saw too or three gentlemen stand still to look at me every time 
I got in and out. I wish I had met him, but I dare say I shall to- 
night.” : 

Such was a little sample, a sort of shred, of the Jady’s thoughts, as 
they meandered on during her pearl-threading employment, and it 
was at this fraction that old Ellison sauntered in from his wine. 

“ What doing, Isabella?” asked the merchant. 

“QO, papa, only turning my necklace into a bandeau for my hair.” 

“ What, too poor to buy one ?” 

“La, papa! I can't make money go farther than it will. ” 

“A truism, my dear—but do you make it go as far as it will ?” 

“ Papa, you really don’t know what a great many things I have to 
do with my money.’ 

“ But, dear, I gave you your quarterly allowance only last week.” 

“ Yes, but then I had to pay Howell and James's, and my milliner, 
and for all my gloves, and then I wanted some lace.” 

“ Not one of which things you could do without ?” 

“La, papa, how could I! " As it was, I had to go without a great 
many things that I wanted.” 


“ T ’ . 7 . . : . 
Then I suppose you could spend an allowance as large again. 
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« O, papa, if you really would be so kind. 1 was thinking of asking 
you, only I did not like.’ 

«“ But are you sure, Isabella, that you can't do without it ?” 

“T really don’t know how, papa. I have such lots of terrible bills 
to pay.” 

“ You have a hundred a year.” 

“ Yes, papa—but what is it? Really it goes before I know where 
I am.” 

“Do you think you could manage with a hundred and fifty?” 

«¢ O, papa, that would be so kind !” 

« But are you sure that you cannot do with less ?” 

“ Dear papa, I bave so tried, and I cannot find the way how ?” 

“ But before we decide upon this, I have something else to say to 
ou.” 

“ What is it papa?” 

“You know, Isabella, that I put great confidence in your discre- 
tion. Instead of always watching you, [ trust you.” 

Isabella blushed, face and neck and all. 

“ Of course you have too much sense to encourage any of the idle, 
lounging, penniless young men who hang about you in society. Of 
course I may fully trust you in that respect.” 

‘There are dozens whom I never wisli to see again,” said Isabella. 

“But is there one whom you do wish to see again? ”Tis of no use 
reckoning by dozens.” 

Isabella blushed more deeply than before, and hung over her pearls. 

“T beg your pardon, Isabella,” said the merchant, “I really beg 
your pardon. Indeed, I meant nothing serious. 1 never have put any 
constraint upon you because | rely entirely upon your good sense and 
right feeling. 1 should never suspect you, my dear, of forming any 
silly-girl-like attachment like a boarding-school miss. Oh, no! Ha! 
ha! ha! Only think, my dear, how perfectly ridiculous to suppose 
you who look so pretty dressed in white satin and stringing pearls 
—to see you, I say, ina cotton gown, and boiling potatoes. Ha! 
ha! ha!” 

Isabella looked as if she did not at all enter into the jest. 

“ Well, my dear, and so you find that you can’t do with less than a 
hundred and fifty pounds a year for your own little personal expenses. 
Well then, I suppose you must have it. I like to see you with lady-like 
tastes, and I don’t like to see you obliged to fudge for a few pearls. Really 
you look a perfect Dulcinea as you sit there stringing those pretty glo- 
bules. Ah, by-the-by, I thought I lad something else to say to you, 
but it was so trifling that I had almost forgotten it. However, it will 
serve to make you laugh. Ha! ha! ha! Only think, Isabella, I 
have had an offer for you from one of these poor shabby fellows that 
I have been warning you against. Yes, indeed, you may well look 
amazed—from a poor chap that can hardly afford to pay the tax for a 
cab, much less to keep one. Really it is too laughable. Ha! 
ha! ha!” 

Isabella hid her face; she did not at all see what there was to 
laugh at. 

“ Well, my dear, I would not baulk you of a jest, or else I don’t 
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think I shoald have remembered to have told you, and as it was I 
nearly forgot. But don't tell any body. People might fancy that 
you had encouraged him, and such proposals as these are rather dis- 
creditable than otherwise. But, I see you want to finish your pearls, 
so I won’t hinder you. Good by, dear. Pleasant evening to you.” 

“ But, who was it, papa?” Isabella mustered up the courage to 
ask.” 

“ Who was it,” repeated the merchant as he half turned round at 
the door. “ Who was it? Ah, let me see! Which of these danglers 
was it that had the impudence? It was one of those red-coated 
fellows whose whole income, every farthing of it, is not quite so 
much as your own little personal allowance, my dear. Only think of 
a man’s selfishness and folly in supposing that you would degrade 
yourself into the position of a beggar to humour his presumption—a 
little mean income that would not pay the item of sundries in our 
kitchen alone, and that you say that you could not possibly do with- 
out for your own private little bills, my dear. By-the-by, I will just 
give you a quarter in advance—I dare say that you can’t do without 
it—and don't bore your eyes over those pearls any longer, Isabella. 
You are getting quite flushed with fatigue. I will send you in two or 
three bandeaux, that you may choose. But you asked me for this 

oor fellow’s name—his name—ha! ha! ha!—I think if I were 
charitable I should not expose his folly even to you, my dear. Why, 
let me see. Yes it was—yes, my dear, the poor presumptuous sim- 
pleton that thought you might dress in a printed gown, and live in a 
lodging of some twelve shillings a week, and do your own cooking, 
and look after your own washing—though I am almost angry with 
him, yet I can't help laughing at him—ha! ha! ha !—was no less—but 
don’t think too hardly of him—it was Lieutenant Lincoln.” 

The merchant clapped the door after him with a laugh that most 
probably prevented him from hearing some very musical sobs from 
Isabella, and seeing the extravagance of her scattering all her pretty 
pearls on the floor in an agony of—something. 


We pass for a moment from the trivialities of girlhood in luxurious 
boudoirs to the fury of men in the battle field. The peals of rever- 
berating cannon had died away, the smoke of gunpowder, fit for the 
incense of hell, had dissipated afar, and a hushed stillness succeeded 
to the dire din of the horrible confusion, broken only by the deep 
groans of the dying, who lay weltering in blood. The streams of life 
from thousands of hearts, whose affections might have thrown sun- 
shine over as many household hearths, were commingling there, and 
saturating the very earth. The cords of love that had so lately 
bound the living to the dead were rent and broken. The survivors 
spoke in hushed voices, feeling that they were in the ghastly majesty 
of _death’s presence. Thousands whose pulses had throbbed no 
quicker under the flash of the sword or the roaring of the cannon, 
quailed before the solemn sovereignty that then possessed the field 
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of Waterloo. Many a man who fears not a living enemy trembles 
at the proximity of a dead one. Multitudes were there who: until 
that hour had never seen the awful aspect of the king of terrors; 
many were fearfally altered, the buoyancy of youth. being changed 
into the iron sternness of men by an almost instantaneous process. 
In some the awful horrors of the scene had banished all bodily feelings 
of fatigue ; in others worn-out nature so imperatively needed repose, 
that men might be seen even making a pillow of the body of a dead 
foe; while here and there some of those harpies that are known to 
follow on the wake of an army were seen hovering over the blood- 
died field, and pillaging the dying and the dead. 

“Tbe hero of a hundred fields” leapt from the brave horse that had 
carried him through the rage and the fury of the battle. “ An ex- 
press for home—for England!” exclaimed the commander in chief. 

The officer to whom this duty was entrusted presumed to speak a 
few words to the commander in chief. They referred to a tall pale 
young man who was standing at his elbow, blackened with smoke and 
smeared with blood, and evidently exhausted in body, yet looking 
stern and intensely anxious. As the officer spoke, the general cast his 
eye on the young man and answered, “ Yes, let him accompany you. 
He has, signalized himself. I marked him. He may look for pro- 
motion. ‘Take him with you.” 

The pale face of the stern-looking young man flushed through 
the smoke and the bloody smearings, and he bowed profoundly. 

That young man was our old acquaintance, Lieutenant Lincoln. 





Old Ellison was sitting in his own dressing-room, with his elbows 
on the table, and his face buried in his hands, The silence was 
so deep that even the ticking of his watch seemed a powerful 
sound. The house was hushed in repose. Who has not felt how in- 
supportably painful that stillness is which is not the stillness of peace ? 

The clock of the neighbouring church doled out its solemn measure- 
ment of life—the merchant started and lifted up his head. One, do, 
three. As he listened to the solemn measurement of time—of 
life—his eyes assumed an expression such as might be supposed to 
weigh upon a man whose days are numbered. Ah! merciful is the 
uncertainty of death. And now well might the merchant have been 
called old Ellison. The well-dressed polished man bad certainly 
grown rusty. The sleek smooth locks had now a mingling of silver 
threads among them. The sharp quick eye was wild and restless— 
frowns intersected the wrinkles on his brow, and the expression of his 
lip was withering, the complexion of his face was black and yellow 
mingled, and altogether it might have been difficult for those who had 
known the smooth, smiling, piquant, luxurious stock-jobber a little 
twelvemonth befure, to have recognized him again as he sat thus 
moodily in the dead of the night in his lonely dressing room with his 
two wax candles guttering down beside him. 

“No help! no outlet! no escape!” muttered the stock jobber. 
“ Nothing but ruin staring me in the face on every hand! Ruin! 
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ruin! ruin! To-morrow seals my doom. Twenty thousand pounds 
worth of bills, and not twenty pounds to meet them. I shall be 
chalked up on those accursed walls! A name that never had an idle 
breath upon it until now !—and as men pass they will point, and smile, 
and sneer, and say, ‘ Have you heard ? look there! Ah! there's no 
knowing any one in this world! Would you have thought he was so 
rotten? Good lack! and, O dear! and who'd have thought it! 
And then one will say, How much are you in for? and what have 
you lost by that scamp? and what sum are you done in? and—and” 
—the stock jobber ground his teeth together. ' 

A sort of despairing calmness succeeded to this frenzy. The 
flush of passion subsided into a sort of malignant, fiend-like feeling, 
not altogether without a spice of triumph in it. 

« But I need not fear it! need not see it! need not feel it! There 
is one way of escaping! I can get out of the way, Who cares for 
their eked NotI! Ilaugh at it! I can grin in their faces, 
and they shall be afraid to look at me! I can answer them sneer for 
sneer, and the cowards shall huddle away !” 

“ I wonder if I shall feed when I am in my coffin! I suppose they 
will bring me in insane, and give me christian burial! Ha! ha! ha! 
Ah! what is that behind the curtain? Mocking fiend, I see thee 
beckoning me! What, another, and another! Away! away !-and 
yet, better with ye than alone! Ah, how awful to be alone! Well, 
fiends that ye are, ye are the only friends that are left me! 

“* How strange that the shadows of my childhood should come upon 
me just at this hour! I remember me well, when I was a little child, 
my mother taught me to pray! It was a pretty prayer that childish 
lisping that my mother taught me. I wonder if I could remember it 
now. Forty years ago. I was just four years old when she died. | 
am forty-four years old—they will put it on my coffin! 

* Poor Isabella! I wish she had been well settled. I wish I had 
suffered her to marry that Lieutenant Lincoln. She submitted to me 
without a murmur, but she has never held up her head since. Poor 
thing | she will be sad enough when she hears—but Providence will 
raise her up friends. Is there, then, a Providence? What is it, then, 
that goads my inmost soul and pricks my spirit? Well, in another 
hour J shall know this great secret!” 

The stock jobber rose from the damask-covered easy chair on which 
he had been sitting. “ No,” he said to himself—“no; pistols are doubt- 
less prompt enough, and I would rather die in my own house whilst I 
might call it my own; but I will not. No, no, 1 will not go out of the 
world committing an act of cruelty ; I will not let those eyes first see me 
whose blood it might most curdle. Ihavealways deprecated the brutality 
of those men who, having resolved on suicide, commit the fearful action 
so that their mangled bodies first curse the sight of some poor, weak, 
doting, helpless woman. Poor Isabella !—she shall not find my blood 
upon the floor. No, no; it shall not stain her feeble hands, or blast 
her quailing sight! She may hear what has befallen her, and that 
will be heavy enough, but she shall not see! No, no. A quarter 
of an hour will bring me to the river, and there is water enough to 
wash away all my troubles !” 
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Not a puff of smoke had yet issued from any of the tall chimneys 

whose vast accumulation mark the locality of our great city, when x 
unhappy stock-jobber unchained and unbolted, for the first time in his 
life, the door of his own dwelling. His own servants were wrapped 
in heavy, stupid, dreamless sleep, and when they woke their greatest 
grief was but the trouble of idleness. The stock jobber envied the 
very dog that was only too sleepy to snarl at him as he passed. Old 
Ellison looked around: the grey mist of the morning was gently 
melting away before the coming sunlight, but still the objects around 
were lying indistinctly in the shade. ‘The gas was burning, but seemed 
every moment to grow paler under the influence of the oncoming 
day. The stock jobber glanced suspiciously around, as men do who 
know that they have something to hide, though it be but a feeling; 
he looked up at his own dwelling, the home he thought to behold no 
more, and at the trees which he had never till that moment believed 
that he cared for, but which, now that he was losing for ever, he felt 
as if he loved. Strange, how the melted feelings flow into every nook 
and cranny round them! The only living being within sight was a 
man wrapped in a large coat, leaning against the railings of the square, 
and as the stock jobber closed his own door behind him, he almost fan- 
cied that the individual started as if coming towards him. Perhaps 
the idea disturbed any further trains of thought and feeling, and made 
the stock jobber hurry forward on his accursed purpose of sedf-murder. 

The stock jobber walked as if life rather than death depended on 
his speed, or like a slave under the lash seeking to escape from its 
goadings, and in a little while he stood in one of the recesses of Black- 
friars Bridge, his head leaning over the balustrade, and gazing on the 
black moody tide that was ebbing away beneath him. 

“1 shall soon know it all!” said the stock jobber—‘“ all! If there 
be a Providence, why does it not interfere for me? But Iam left to 
myself —or, rather, I am left to the fiends! Providence has nothing 
to do with me: so down into that yawning grave—down ! down !” 

The stock jobber clambered to the top of the parapet, and expanded 
his arms for the fatal plunge: the impulse had been given, and ano- 
ther moment would have precipitated him into the current; but even 
at the instant when he was arraigning Providence, a strong muscular 
grasp from behind pulled him headlong down upon the ground, and, 
both stunned and astonished at this different termination of his pur- 
pose, the stock jobber lay for a few moments in sullen bewilderment, 
with a tall thin young man, muffled up in a military coat, leaning over 
him. 

“ Madman !” exclaimed the stranger. “Is death such a pleasant 
thing that you court it thus roughly? I tell you, better any life of 
woe, or toil, or drudgery, than noisome death ! Be thankful that you 
are spared from this mad reckless act.” 

« Death is my only friend,” replied the stock jobber sullenly, “ and 
I know not where to look for another.” 

“ Had you seen it in as many shapes as I have,” replied his com- 
panion, “ you would have thought that whole bones in a whole ski, 
with the breath still in the body, a better condition than that of a 
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dead king. But how do you know that you have not better friends 
in the living than the dead ?” 

“ You are a stranger to me,” replied the stock jobber moodily. 
“ You may think that you have done me a service that entitles you 
to be free, but I think differently. You are a stranger! Go your 
way, and I will go mine.” 

“ Your way is my way!” 

“ Qld Ellison stamped his foot angrily upon the ground. “Go! 
leave me! I do not thank you for what you have done. I am in no 
humour to brook intrusion.” 

“ Mr. Ellison, I shall not leave you at your bidding.’ 

“ Hal! do you know me then?” 

“JT am no stranger,” replied the other, “as I will soon satisfy 

ou.” 
: And as he spoke, he opened his large wrap military coat, and lifted 
off the undress cap. 

“Lincoln! Is it possible!” exclaimed the agitated stock jobber. 

And Lincoln it was, though strangely and grievously altered. His 
under garments were those that he had worn in the field of battle, 
torn, smeared, soiled, stained, and bloody. His eyes were sunken and 
bloodshot, his lips parched and pallid, his face withered, and he bore 
the stamp of a man worn to the utmost limits of intense fatigue and 
anxiety. 

“Is this accident, or are you here to reproach me in my extremity ?” 
exclaimed the stock jobber. 

“ Neither !” returned the young soldier. With the exception of 
one circumstance, you were ever a kind friend to me, and even for 
that one, I have grown so far worldly wise as to feel that you had jus- 
tice and reason on your side. I had no right to wish to reduce your 
daughter to beggary.” 

“ And within this hour I have been wishing that I had not denied 
= Isabella's feelings were with you, and I should not then have 
eft her alone in the world.” 

“I thank you for that wish,” returned the soldier, holding out his 
hand, which the stock-jobber shook, “and I trust that brighter days 
are in store for us all.” 

“T am a ruined man!” exclaimed the stock jobber. “ Nothing can 
save me! I will not live to be pitied and despised !” 

“ J can save you,” replied the-soldier. 

“ Pshaw |” exclaimed the stock jobber. “You have nothing but 
your paltry pay, and I owe seventy thousand pounds !” 

“No matter,” replied Lincoln, “even though it were double! I 
have been growing worldly wise since I last saw you. I own to you 
that I am tired with this mean position which I fill in the world. I con- 
fess that I love the ease and the deference that wait on wealth. I 
fully believe that I never can acquire these by any of those slow pro- 
cesses by which other men delve on at the rate of half-crown profits, 
and I am venturing all upon a masterly stroke? Mr. Ellison, will 
you come into my terms? If I show you a road toa princely for- 
tune, to be made in a day, will you give me half of it and Isabella?” 
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Something like the stock jobber’s old scornful smile broke over his 
haggard face as he answered, 

* I remember telling you that you were young, and now lL am won- 
dering how you have grown so odd in so short a time.” 

A little flush of embarrassment broke over the soldier’s face. 

“In mingling with the world, Mr. Ellison, we grow worldly too, 
and perhaps it was yourself who gave me one of my first lessons. 
Is it or is it not a bargain ?” 

“ Are you not too sanguine about the means ?” 

“If I am so, of course I miss the end.” 

“ Well, I have nothing to lose,” replied the stock jobber. “TI fear 
you are too credulous—or perhaps you are only cheating me into 
another day of life.” 

“Ts it a bargain?” 

“ A bargain, and my hand and word upon it. And now for the 
means. 

“ Hark you,” said the soldier. “Do you see this soil and blood 

n my clothes, and this wear and tear upon my body? We have 
had a battle, and won it. You know how that will affect the money 
market !”" 

“ Hal” exclaimed the stock jobber, staggering back for support 
against the stone baluster. “Isee! Isee! You are not mad! not 
an enthusiast! not a fool!” 

“I told you I was getting worldly wise,” replied the soldier. “ Now 
do you see how the way lies? how the stakes must be played? Is 
it not a glorious game ?” 

“Does any one know? does any one know?” breathlessly ex- 
claimed the stock jobber. “ Are you sure ?—sure ?” 

“ As sure as of my own existence! We left the battle-field while 
its smoke had barely rolled away. I accompanied the express, not 
officially, but by permission, and yesterday I invented an excuse to 
leave it—talked of home—of love—I know not what—was sickly 
and sentimental. They thought I was branching off into the country, 
while I did but leave them to outstrip their speed and hasten to 
you. Nota soul in this vast metropolis knows a syllable of the 
matter, and cannot until night, at the soonest. You cannot guess 
what exertions I have made to outstrip the news. I got here riding 
express like a madman but an hour ago, and posted myself in front 
of your dwelling, intending only to wait until the morning fairly 
dawned before I roused you. I trust that it was your good genius 
as well as my own that sent me there, for I saw you, and—" 

“No more of that!” said the stock jobber, who was already ashamed 
of his own cowardly purpose. How wonderfully differently men both 
feel and reason under different circumstances | : 

“Stocks have been fearfully depressed,” said old Ellison. “ We 
must buy to the largest amount. We must buy! buy! buy! How 
gloriously they will run up to morrow! Lincoln, we ‘shall make 
princely fortunes. We will drain the market to-day, and to-morrow 
we shall be the richest men in England! ‘There has been a panic 
over everything. Had Napoleon won his game we should have lost 
ours |” 
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“ We fought like mad!” said the soldier. om You will almost smile 
when I tell you that the commander in chief and poor Lieutenant 
Lincoln had everything at stake on that battle field—he all that he 
had, I all that I hoped for; and we fought, accordingly, like fren- 
zied men. When I saw that we had won, I was half wild with 
hopes and fears, and if they had not permitted me to accompany 
the express, I should have deserted. I have accomplished my pur- 
pose, and now I almost think that I shall die of fatigue. I shall hardly 
be able to carry these poor limbs away from this spot. 

« You shall go home with me,” said the stock jobber—“ you shall 
go home with me and rest, while I do my day’s work. You shall 
rest whilst I labour. Ah, how I shall labour! To-morrow we shall 
be rich men !”” ilgio- 

“TI cannot go home with you,” said Lincoln. ‘1 could not see 
Isabella in this guise; I should frighten and disgust her. _ No, I will 
drag myself into the nearest hotel, and sleep away the hours, whilst 
you are sweeping in our treasury of gold.’ 

« Promise me one thing,” said the stock jobber—*“ promise me that 

ou will never hint or breathe a word to Isabella or any other per- 
son of the wild madness that possessed me this night.” 

“On my honour,” said the soldier. “ And now go and buy up 
everything before you.” 

e Naver doubt me,” replied the stock jobber. “I will buy! buy! 
buy! ‘To morrow we shall be two of the richest men in England. 
Ha! ha! ha! Ha! ha! ha! ha!” 





Everybody thought the old stock jobber mad on that day which 
came ushered in as apparently the last of his credit and the last 
of his existence, buying up the market to such a vast extent as he 
did. Very cunning men looked knowingly at each other, winked, 
and shook their heads, and whispered together, and then offered 
to do business with him. And old Ellison accepted all their offers, 
so that at the close of the day there was a general opinion cur- 
rent on the Stock Exchange, that the old jobber had turned out 
an old fool, 7 

A week after this, great wedding festivities were celebrated in 
Bedford Square. Isabella made the prettiest bride in the world in 
her blonde and white satin, and Lieutenant Lincoln one of the most 
gallant of bridegrooms, Everybody said how handsome was the 
ove, and how fortunate was the other; but the great wonder was 
at old Ellison's extreme disinterestedness and generosity. It was 
little less than miraculous that a city stock jobber should give away his 
daughter and a hundred thousand pounds to a mere lieutenant, who 
had not a farthing in the world besides his pay. Yet so it was; and 
the world declared that the old stock jobber was the most liberal man 
that ever was born, and the young lieutenant the most lucky ; and as 


this was never disproved, the world, of course, must have been quite 
as right as usual in its own opinion. 
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In the year 1683 there lived at Paris on the Quai des Tournelles 
an old secular priest and his housekeeper, happy and contented in the 
steady and moderate enjoyment of many of the blessings which this 
poor earth can give, and in full and sanguine expectation of the un- 
mutilated enjoyment of those which are garnered up for the faithful 
in a better world than this. The Canonicus Le Blanc wore his silver 
locks and carried his sixty-eighth year with all that dignity and fresh- 
ness of spirit which are to be met with but in those true and pious 
servants of the church, whose bosoms are so replete with heavenly 
faith as to have no room to spare for the naughty passions of this 
nether world. It was no trivial care that could damp his spirits, and 
he knew perhaps no more serious vexation than that occasioned by 
oversalting his porridge, or by listening too attentively to the long- 
winded gossipings of his housekeeper. But though he was a man 
who did not think little of a savoury supper, and who was always 
blessed with a very respectable appetite when this his favourite meal 
was spread before him, you must not for a moment think that his 
cheeks were fat and pendant, that he had a preposterous double chin, 
or that his thirst was unquenchable—or, in fact, that he was in out- 
ward appearance in any respect like the pictures which Rabelais was 
wont and fond to draw of these, and such like persons. No such 
thing. He was an old man of noble bearing. There was a certain 
degree of pomposity in his gait; his exterior man would not in the 
least have reminded you of the flesh pots of Egypt, or of any other 
country ; on the contrary, in seeing him, Pharoah’s lean kine might 
have suggested themselves to your imagination. He was of a com- 
manding stature, and though he made no outward display of his own 
calling, he was zealous in the faithful discharge of its duties. In his 
chapter, as also in the pulpit, he was very popular; there was a sim- 
plicity about his character which won the hearts of all; his discourses 
were remarkable for their pithiness and conciseness—two qualities 
which gained them ready hearers; and as he was not called on more 
than twice every twelvemonth to put the patience of his auditors to 
the test, they were for the most part considered specimens of eloquence. 
His worldly means were anything but considerable, and belonged to 
all the world conjointly with himself; the poor came in for their share, 
and his housekeeper in particular was not forgotten in the distribution. 
The only fault his most intimate friends could find in him deserving 
of any particular censure—and who is there without an fault ?—was 
a slight dash of capriciousness in his disposition. There was no 
knowing how to take him. "Twas thus they expressed themselves 
when speaking on this head—joy and sorrow, dejection and hilarity 
strewed themselves by fits and starts, something like a November, or 


rather like an April wind, just as the heavens are cloudy or serene. 
he would sit 


When it was a black day in the calendar of his spirits, 
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the whole day through by the fire-side, stir up the crackling fagot, 
and lose himself, as he was wont to call it, in his purgatory. His 
friends seldom disturbed him in this amusement, and, in fact, all 
attempts to have provoked him to conversation when in such moods 
would have been futile—even his housekeeper, who was wont at these 
times to exert more than usual skill in the preparation of his supper, 
and more than usual eloquence in eulogizing it, was never known to 
succeed. He would sometimes spend a whole week and upwards in 
this unsocial, purgatorial mood ; but, as we have before said, there was 
no fixed and stated periods for its reappearance —it came by fits—just 
as suddenly the cloud would pass away, the sun would arise, purgatory 
would disappear, and the Canonicus le Blanc was the most jovial, con- 
versable, and amiable of men. 

Demoiselle Maria Magdalena Angelica Du Mont—she had some 
half dozen more christian names, but we are not like the incom- 
parable Vicar of Wakefield, we do not like to give the whole name— 
was an innate old maid and secular priest’s housekeeper and cook ; 
she was very vinegar-faced, very ugly, very avaricious, peevish to a 
fault, dissatisfied and discontented with everything—at times her 
dear self not even excepted—sadly addicted to bodily ornaments, but 
in every other respect a perfect pattern of a housekeeper. 

The Canonicus was descended from a poor but honest family, resident 
in the country, in the neighbourhood of Lyons. The only sister he had 
living was married toa physician of that city, named Shomé, an honest 
and intelligent member of society, who was much too good, and much 
too honest, to derive wealth from his laborious profession, and who, per 
consequence, in his declining days was totally unable to provide for his 
children. Upon the advice of his wife, he decided, but not without 
reluctance, on recommending his son, Charles Henry, to the benevo- 
lence of the Canonicus, who was considered by his relatives as a man 
well to do in the world. The old priest, without consulting, or sayin 
a word about the matter to Demoiselle Angelica, had duly replied 
to this recommendation by enclosing his brother in law a remittance 
of three thousand livres, upon which Henry was to study medicine 
at Montpellier. This he did, and with great success; but where, in 
the name of all the saints, was he to find patients to work upon? 
This was a question whose satisfactory solution was attended with no 
inconsiderable difficulty. Mr. Shomé senior himself had but a very 
scanty sprinkling, pate in the same city there was consequently no 
hope whatever for the inexperienced son. 

“Go to Paris, my son,” said his mother with a tender embrace ; 
“find out my kind-hearted brother; from the love which he has 
always borne—nay, still bears thy unfortunate mother, he will be a 
father to thee, and assist thee in making thy fortune in the world.” 

Henry mounted the Diligence, attended by the good wishes, the 
tears, and Pare of his family, and accompanied by a few dollars in 
his pocket and an officer of the royal guard at his side. 

We are not fond of describing ;—it is not our forte—besides, let the 
author take as much pains as he will, and let him have the pencil of a 
Lawrence, and the eloquence of a Scott, we know from our own eX- 
perience that the author's description of his hero, and the repre- 
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sentation of the same individual, which the imagination of the reader 
is,wont to pourtray, are anything but twin brothers. But, notwith- 
standing, though we are well aware how superfluous the labours of 
the author on this point are, we think it our duty to say that Henr 
Shomé was a youth whose outward appearance at the period of his 
leaving home was decidedly not very graceful or prepossessing; he 
was not, for instance, a young man whom very romantic ladies would 
have fallen in love with, prima vista ; there was nothing, about him 
strikingly beautiful, and yet he was not deformed in any one member ; 
he was somewhat above the common size, twenty-four years of age, 
with bright beaming eyes, which seemed to shed their influence over 
his whole countenance, which, although somewhat of the palest, was 
agreeably shaded by a profusion of dark brown locks. There was 
nothing of the genius, nothing of the poet, but very little of the 
artist about his outward man; but when you heard the tone of his 
voice, the artlessness, the natura! feeling, the benevolence, which his 
lips expressed, would most assuredly have won him your favour. 

It was towards the evening of a December day when ‘he reached 
his uncle’s.. The Canonicus saw—or, what was the same thing— 
fancied he saw the features of his beloved sister reflected in the coun- 
tenance of the youth before him, and received him with a tenderness 
peculiar to his nature, mingled at the same time with no greater 
reserve than he considered necessary not to grieve the compassionate 
soul of Demoiselle Angelica. ‘The motive of the old man was good, 
but not altogether successful, for upon seeing Henry, the young lady 
distorted the features with which Nature had endowed her into shapes 
which were anything but pleasing, and muttered something between 
her teeth, which most decidedly was not a blessing upon the head of 
the stranger. But her anger was of no long duration, and after 
having in some measure healed up the wounds inflicted on her 
feelings by providing for the occasion a supper considerably less 
savoury than was her custom, she condescended to lend a patient 
ear to the conversation of the young man, who, in compliance 
with the intimated wishes of his uncle, occasionally addressed his 
observations to her—nay, she even went so far in her condescension 
as to wish him a good night upon conducting him to his apartment. 
This apartment, by-the-by, was one of the most useful rooms in the 
whole house ; it served three purposes at once—it was the salon or 
drawing-room, the library, and stranger's dormitory. It would not 
have taken you long to have noted down an inventory of its contents; 
—a four-post bedstead with curtains of yellow, faded silk, a stool of 
carved oak with a crucifix suspended above it, about a dozen shelves 
of dusty books, two wormeaten arm chairs, a Liliputian mirror above 
the spacious grate—and that was all. For a secular priest, however, it 
was looked upon as something far above the common style, and Angelica 
never entered this mystic apartment but upon the points of her toes and 
with a feeling of the profoundest awe, for which reason she had at 
first resolutely opposed Henry’s taking possession of it, and consider- 
ed it an act of the greatest self denial and kindness of heart on her 
part, when she suffered her master’s earnest representations to out- 
weigh her own feelings upon the subject. Long was her struggle,— 
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long was her resistance ;—but fortunately, with all her errors—-and we 
are none of us free from them—she belonged to that somewhat 
rare species of womankind, who wil listen to the reason of ethers, 
when they can get no one to listen to their folly. 

Scarcely had eight days elapsed when she and Henry stood upon 
the most friendly terms imaginable. She favoured him with all her 
interesting stories about her chickens and ducks, and with the still 
more interesting accounts of the host of lovers she had had—but re- 


fused, merely for the sake of remaining with the Abbé le Blanc ~ of 


thejnights she had watched by his bedside —of the days she had 
laboured and toiled in providing for his table—in short, little expect- 
ing that it was Henry's intention to remain with his uncle, she open- 
ed to him her heart, as had he been her oldest and dearest friend. 
From her, Henry had learnt many particulars in reference to the cha- 
racter and disposition of his uncle, of which he might otherwise have 
long remained ignorant; amongst other matters she dwelt upon the 
changeableness of his spirits,—upon his white, red, and black moon- 
shines,and concluded by admonishing him never to address or interrupt 
him when in his melancholy fits, except upon urgent occasions. Henry 
promised obedience, but when he saw the good old man looking so 
very dismal and unhappy, he determined, perhaps as much from cu- 
riosity as from compassion, to inquire into the cause. 

{t was not long before an opportunity presented itself. The Ca- 
nonicus sat at the window in complete abstraction, it seemed as if all 
his faculties were on the point of fading away with the declining day. 
Henry approached him, and spoke of the weather. “1 don’t know, 
dear uncle, whether it be the same with you as with me; but I do 
assure you the heavens of Paris work upon my spirits as were they so 
many fiddle-strings; the rain, for instance, depresses me—I become 
dispirited and listless, and can find no pleasure in anything, not even 
in my books ; but when the sun breaks through the clouds I am all at 
once quite a different being ;—there is for me something extremely 
invigorating in the smile of the sun—it would seem to gild all it 
lights on with laughter and hilarity ;—even when at church, I feel as 
it were nearer to God when the heavens are smiling, than when they 


are murky and damp.” ‘The Canonicus made no answer. “ I am of 


opinion, dear uncle,” continued Henry, making another effort to gain 
his point, “ that other persons share this feeling in common with my- 
self;—even you, yourself—who live altogether in a state of blessed- 
ness, as it were, far removed from the cares and troubles of this world, 
—even you, I say, are not entirely able to resist the influence of the 
weather.” The old man obstinately maintained his silence. “ But,” 
continued the nephew, rising, “ I may be mistaken ; forgive me for 
disturbing your pious reflections—child of the world as I am, I still 
know how to honour and respect these abstractions of a holy mind.” 

After having delivered himself of this observation, he remained stand- 
log by the grate in which the fire was nearly consumed, and the Ca- 
nonicus, concluding from his silence, that his nephew had left the 
room, began forthwith, as was his wont, to think aloud. “ Merciful 
God!” exclaimed he, with a deep drawn sigh,—* lend me strength to 
save her! Poor unfortunate woman. languishing in dishonourable 
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captivity ! Merciful Saviour, thou hadst more compassion with Mag- 
dalena and Mary—and they could not have been richer in tears and 
beauty !” 

Surprised at hearing his uncle thus unconsciously betraying him- 
self, Henry deemed it advisable to leave the apartment as noiselessly 
as he could, and began lifting up his legs and pointing down his 
toes with all possible caution, when the door was suddenly opened 
from without, and Demoiselle Angelica bounced into the room. 
« Monsieur Canonicus! Monsieur Le Blanc!” exclaimed she at the 
top of her voice, and at once thwarting Henry's honourable inten- 
tions; “ does it please your reverence to sup to night or not ?” Le 
Blane made no answer. “Is the man deaf'?’’ continued she; “Do 
you intend paying your usual visits to the prison this evening, or 
not 2?” * No, no,” said the Canonicus, more to himself than in answer 
to the person who put the question; “ I don’t think I shall ever go 
again.” Saying these words; he got up, took his cap and left the 
room, 

“ Now do but look at this uncle of yours, this saint of an uncle !" 
ejaculated she, looking after the Canonicus, but addressing her obser- 
vations to Henry. “ He said he does not think he shall ever go again, 
and off he marches directly, though it’s raining cats and dogs! Tell 
me, Monsieur Henry, did you ever see such a whimsical being in all 
your life? Don’t you think he might as well have waited till to-mor- 
row—as if the woman needed the consecrated oil previous to her 
setting out on her passage to purgatory ? But so it is—O the obsti- 
nacy of the male species !”’ 

Henry was too absorbed to make any reply to these observations ; 
his whole thoughts were with his uncle ; he pictured him to himself in 
the condemned cell, offering the consolations of religion to some 
beautiful penitent or other ; and full of this idea, he determined in 
his own mind to adopt some means to gain an entrance into the pri- 
son St. Pelagie. 

Upon the return of the Canonicus, Henry asked him in what state 
he had found the object of his visit; whether he was satisfied with 
the sincerity of her penitence, and whether he entertained the 
hope that he should eventually succeed in recalling one lost sheep 
into the fold of the blessed. ‘‘ The poor prisoners,” replied Le 
Blane, not without visible emotion, “ manifest the best intentions, the 
most resolute will, and the sincerest repentance ; there is but one 
amongst them who is still ‘lamentably unmindful of those things which 
are requisite to her eternal salvation, and still, I trust, I shall eventually 
succeed in opening her eyes and heart to herr al condition. Ahl 
continued he after a pause, and squeezing the rain from his capuchin 
“ how willingly would I save this fallen angel !” 

“ Dearest uncle,” said the nephew, not without some embarrass- 
ment, “are there none of the prisoners in St. Pelagie, who stand in 
need of medical advice ?” 

“ Most assuredly, my son, these dungeons are but a few steps re- 
moved from the grave.” ha : 

“ Well then, uncle, as you are the spiritual physician, might I not 
be allowed to exercise my skill and experience upon the ailments of 
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the body? Besides, you are an intimate friend of Monsieur de Louvvis, 
of the Archbishop, and other influential men ; do you know, uncle, that 
your word would have great weight with them, and | don t see why 
you should not employ this interest in procuring me the situation of a 
physician—if it be but as an assistant—to the prison. You see it 
would be a good school for me,—I should be able to profit much by 
it—and till something better offers, six hundred livres the year would 
be no unacceptable salary. What say you, uncle?” To the con- 
cluding part of the observation, Le Blanc could make no possible ob- 
jection—the truth was obvious. He promised to take the matter into 
his consideration, and again fell into his dreaming fit. 

The ensuing two days no further allusion was made to St. Pelagie. 
Heory had just arrived at the conclusion, that his uncle had forgotten 
his request, and was revolving in his mind when, how, and where he 
could the best remind him of it, when Le Blanc, all at once, informed 
him that he had mentioned the matter to the chancellor, and through 
the kindness of some influential friends had succeeded in obtaining 
for him the situation he had so earnestly desired,-—that of an assist- 
ant physician to the prison of St. Pelagie. | Accompanied by the 
Canonicus, the young man waited upon the superiors of the institu- 
tion, and was forthwith conducted to the chambers of the sick. But 
instead of beauty clothed in sackcloth, and smiling through the tears 
of penitence, his eye fell upon none but miserable objects, whose 
crimes had rendered them what they were, and brought them where 
they were, nor did he perceive amongst the greater number those ma- 
nifestations of awakened conscience, of which his uncle had spoken. 
* I can’t possibly conceive,” thought he to himself, “ to which of 
these truly most wretched looking beings my uncle alluded, when he 
raved about fallen angels ; for my part, I can’t distinguish one indivi- 
dual, which, in any sense of the term, would justify such a compari- 
son ;—these old fellows have most singular ideas of beauty.” 

Some days subsequently he was requested by one of the women of 
the house, sister Martha, to visit a sick prisoner, upon whom, not- 
withstanding the weak state of her body, the overseer had enforced 
some severe manual labour. ‘ Manual labour,—severe manual la- 
bour!" ejaculated the porter, who was just opening the outward 
door; “well, that beats everything i’ faith! why, I’d venture to eat 
all the wool she combs, without either oil or vinegar to wash it down ; 
severe manual labour, forsooth !” But without paying any attention to 
this interruption, Henry followed the nun to a dormitory beneath the 
stairs, at the door of which she gave three slight raps, opened it, and 
ushered the physician into the apartment. “ Sister Maria,” said she, 
approaching the couch upon which the person addressed was reclin- 
ing, “ the first physician is unfortunately prevented by his age and 
increasing infirmities from paying that regular attention to you, which 
your case requires ; you are therefore to place full confidence in his 
assistant, this young man, who is recommended to us by his uncle, 
the Reverend Abbé Le Blanc.” Maria gently bowed her head, and 
cast a look of perfect indifference on Henry. “I shall return in a 
few minutes,” added the nun, who had summoned his assistance, 
closing the door behind her. 
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“ Sir,” said Maria, without any further preface, “I have one re- 
quest to make of you, and I trust you will have so much kindness of 
heart as not to refuse it. Pronounce me ill—very ill—but for some 
days—perhaps but one ;—you are a physician,” added she in a tone 
of gentle irony, “ and it will surely not be difficult for you to invent 
some name for my assumed illness 7” 

Henry was but a young man —a man who had had but little expe- 
rience, and this little experience was of a nature by no means quali- 
fied to enable him to withstand the influence of a couple of radiant 
eyes, whose full fire was now directed on his person, and whose pene- 
trating rays not even the most experienced could have escaped entirely 
and completely unscathed. “I scarcely know what answer I can make 
you,” replied he, after a moment’s pause,—“ and though I am will- 
ing to be of service to you as far as my poor abilities will allow, I must 
first request you—and be it but to satisfy my conscience—” 

“T understand you,” interrupted she, holding out her hand, which 
Henry must have pressed more than medical gentlemen are wont to 
do upon such interesting occasions,—for she raised herself up and 
inquired with seeming pleasure, whether he did not find that she 
was suffering from fever ? 

« Why—not exactly, madame,” replied he hesitatingly ; “ but I am 
sorry to say you have every symptom of a disease which will not be 
so easily or so speedily cured, and I shall immediately make an en- 
try to that effect in the general register.” A contemptuous smile 
was the only answer the lady thought proper to make, upon which 
she opened her prayer book, and took no more notice of Henry than if 
he had never existed,—at least, she affected to do so. It was cer- 
tainly a most unpleasant situation for any young man, and amost mor- 
tifying one to him, who had, to use her own expression, been just 
rendering her so great a service. He walked up and down the room, 
hoping and expecting that his singular patient would give him an 
opportunity of entering into conversation; but finding that this was 
not likely to be the case, and arriving at the conclusion that if any 
conversation took place it must originate with him, he summoned 
courage and began. ‘“ You have a sincere friend, madame, in my 
uncle the Abbé Le Blanc ;—he is deeply interested in your fate, I can 
assure you. Such great misfortunes, borne with such patient resigna- 
tion, your beauty, your solitary confinement, your tears fast flow- 
ing—whilst so many a heart is beating, who would be proud to ‘y 

“ Monsieur!” interrupted she, suddenly closing her book, and 
raising her head—* Monsieur, whatever, my sufferings may be, I 
see no right you have to favour me with your compassion, uncalled 
for ;—but perhaps,” continued she, in a milder tone, perceiving that 
the severity of the words had grieved him ;—* perhaps our mutual 
friendship for the Abbé, your uncle, may plead as an extenuation for 
your inconsideration. Well, then, pity me as you will, I will endure 
it.” Atthis interesting moment, very much to the mortification of 
the reader, the door opened, and all further conversation was puta 
Stop to. “I shall see you to morrow, madame,” said Henry, and 
with a deep bow left the chamber. ; 
There are certain months of the twelve, it is said, which exercise 
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a singular influence upon the human heart ;—or, that we may be fully 
understood—there are certain months, in which the human heart js 
more inclined to love than in others. We ourselves cannot pretend 
to pass a definite opinion upon the subject ; because, in the first place, 
we are still in great doubt whether we have any heart at all; and in 
the second place, if we have, it has become so overshaded with the 
moss and weeds of some fifty years’ growth and upwards, that it is 
perfectly ridiculous to suppose it can in any way be touched, or 
smiled upon, or breathed upon, or shone upon, by any such things as 
months, let the season be whatit will. But be this as it may, it is 
still asserted that the youthful heart in certain months, is more fre- 
quently visited by those yearnings after the attainment of some inde- 
finite, or definite object, which yearnings either constitute love, or 
are the stepping stones which lead to it; and from several in- 
stances, which have passed beneath our more immediate observa- 
tion, we are somewhat inclined to place credence in the assertion. 
When we look through the pages of gallic history, we find that, prone 
as the good people of that illustrious nation are to upset the esta- 
blished order of things, and establish a mis-order of their own pecu- 
liar construction, these interesting ebullitions of popular frenzy 
generally manifested themselves only during certain months of the 
year. We don't mean by this to imply that there is any similarity in 
the world between love and frenzy—heaven forefend !—it has merely 
struck us as being strange that certain months are more favourable 
than others to their generation and spread. But this is a digression. 

It was the month of April when Henry first made the acquaintance 
of Maria, and upon leaving St. Pelagie, he all at once felt such an in- 
clination to admire the budding beauties of nature, that he strolled 
for the next six hours into the adjoining fields, in order the more un- 
interruptedly toindulge it. The amiable demoiselle Angelica lost her- 
self in a labyrinth of surmises as to the cause of his non-appearance 
at the usual hour of meals, and even Le Blanc himself became at last 
somewhat uneasy. But Angelica’s surprise and the kind uncle's un- 
easiness were of no long, very long continuance. Towards evening 
Henry made his appearance, and cast the whole blame of his having 
r_mained away so much longer than usual to the extraordinary beau- 
ties of nature. In the course of conversation, however, he informed 
his uncle that he had been introduced, in the course of his morning 
visit to St. Pelagie, to one of the most beautiful creatures — Henry 
said creatures, but the word which was uppermost in his thoughts was 
more akin to angels—his eye had ever beheld. “It is true,” observed 
he, drawing to a conclusion—* it is true J did but see her eyes and 
hands; but what eyes! what hands !” 

“ Sinful eyes and guilty hands!" replied the Canonicus with a sigh. 
* Henry, let us never speak of this woman again.” 

In the solitude of his chamber, Henry endeavoured to recall to his 
memory every passage of the scene with the fair penitent of the 
morning, and to bring before his mental eye a faithful representation 
ot her beautiful person—the pale and haggard features, which, in 
spite of their speaking misery and wretchedness, still possessed sufh- 
crent charm to captivate the imagination of our hero, and which from 
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their very misery and wretchedness, were the more calculated to 
awaken the sympathy of a deeply-feeling heart. 

We still possess a portrait of Maria de Joysel (for this was her real 
name,) from the pencil of Coppel, taken, mavhap, at a time when 
youth and innocence lent their irresistible attractions to features 
upon which nature had impressed her fairest stamp. She is repre- 
sented in this picture in warm and glowing colours, something like 
the lovely blondines of the matchless Titian—an Eve beneath the 
shadow of the Tree of Knowledge, with the forbidden fruit in’ her 
hand. And even after the lapse of years, at the period of which we 
are now speaking, the eyes of the emaciated woman were still the 
same which Coppel’s impassioned pencil has handed down to posterity. 

« Yes, yes,” exclaimed Henry, completely absorbed in contem- 
plation and admiration of the image he had conjured up, “ it is useless 
to blind myself to the consequences—beautiful though she be, to love 
this woman is to precipitate myself into an abyss.” 

Poor fellow ! the jump into the precipice, as he termed it, he had 
already taken, It was to no purpose that he now as zealously en- 
deavoured to banish the image as he had but a short time before 
strained every nerve to call it into being. He tried to sleep—he 
could not; he closed his eyes, and sought to forget those charms 
which had so completely fascinated him, but without effect; his pulse 
beat high and audibly ; the fever of which Maria had spoken was in 
reality raging in his veins. 

It was about noon on the following day when Henry repaired to 
the prison; he was much more excited, and his outward man bore 
more symptoms of mental agitation than had hitherto been the case ; 
but he succeeded in repressing his feelings, and determined, if possible, 
to raise the veil which clouded with such mystery the fate of a 
woman whose beauty, and perhaps distress, had made such an _ inde- 
scribable impression upon him. ‘The dormitory or cell was nothing 
but a grave upon a somewhat enlarged scale, with damp and naked 
walls, and a stone floor. The furniture, if furniture it might be 
called, consisted of a narrow couch, a dilapidated stool with a straw 
cushion, an embroidery frame, a broken water jug, some few books of 
religious contents, several miserable rags, and the wreck of a china 
cup, in which a violet was endeavouring to raise its modest head and 
smile. A small and cracked glass, in an antiquated frame, supplied 
the place of Pelisson’s spider, in which the wretched captive was, at 
any rate, still able to behold a human face, though haggard and ema- 
ciated by long confinement and the workings of an unquiet mind. 
Into this miserable aperture the light forced its arduous way through 
the iron gratings in the upper part of the door. 

“Tt is quite impossible that you can remain in this miserable hole,” 
commenced Henry, whose eye had been attentively examining the 
apartment—* quite impossible. In your present weak state, you 
would not endure it a single week.” 

“And still,” interrupted she, “it has been my only dwelling for 
the last fourteen years.” 

‘‘ Fourteen years |” faltered Henry, starting back as if a dagger 
had been pierced through his heart. 
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«“ But what of that?” continued she. ‘*Am I not condemned to 
close my days here? My liberator —death—tarries long—very long !” 
added she, with a deep-drawn sigh, and sinking her eyes upon a book 
of devotion she held in ber hand. 

“ Those who inflicted on you this torture, madame, must have been 
barbarians. Nothing but the utmost stretch of the most refined 
cruelty—" 

“In the name of all the saints, monsieur, why allude, in the most 
distant terms to the past? Forget, and if you really have compassion 
for me, assist me in forgetting that I was ever anything else than 
what you now see me—a miserable prisoner, diseased in mind and 
body !”’ 

“ Fourteen years!” ejaculated Henry. “ Why, you could have 
been but a child—a very child; and as such, how could you have ex- 
cited such deadly hatred 7” 

«“[ was no child, sir; 1 was twenty-two years of age.” 

“ And have you, then, really spent the best years of your life in 
this miserable dungeon ? Horrible! most horrible !” 

Maria returned no answer; she did not hear him, or at least she 
appeared not to hear him, for her thoughts were seemingly chained 
to the book in which she was reading. Henry respected her silence, 
and retired. He inquired of the turnkey if he knew who she was, 
and for what crime she had been imprisoned. 

“Why, no,” answered he. “All we know of her is that her chris- 
tian name is Maria, and that she was imprisoned at the suit of a man 
whom nobody about the house knew anything of. Poor creature !” 
added he, “she is very quiet, considering her sufferings. She blub- 
bers, it is true, now and then, but I never knew her once complain 
of her persecutor. 1 beg your pardon,” added he, shouting after 
Henry, who had already got some paces from the door ; “ there is 
something else I had almost forgotten to mention. Persons of dis- 
tinction have been here in their carriages, and have offered me hun- 
dreds upon hundreds if I would but let them see the prisoner but 
fora few moments. Of course I denied, though I must say the 
money would have been very acceptable. One man, in particular, 
offered to settle upon me all he had in the world if I would but as- 
sist him in effecting her escape.” 

“ Dearest uncle,” commenced Henry, upon his return home, “1 
must entreat you to let me know something about the life and cha- 
racter of the prisoner they call Maria. As physician to the body, 
you see, I cannot make my services fully available, unless I am—at 
least to a certain extent—informed of the state of the mind.” 

“ Henry,” replied the Canonicus, “ what was imparted to me in the 
confessional must be known but to God and myself; besides, I am 
ever wont to forget the sin as soon as I have absolved the sinner. It 
is the Judge of heaven and earth alone in whose memory the actions 
of the past are but as the deeds of the present moment. I'll tell you 
what it is, Henry—we must never speak about this miserable woman ; 


let the penitence she manifests rather induce us to respect her weak-. 


ness, and forget her crimes.” 
But whilst the Canonicus was speaking, he was struck with the un- 
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usual paleness in the countenance of his nephew, and with the feverish 
look that was expressed in his eye. 

« Fool that I was !" said he to himself, “I might have foreseen that 
it would fare with the poor fellow no better than it has with all whose 
cruel destiny ever led them within the seductive sphere of this child 
of sin.” 

“ My friend,” added he, in a louder tone of voice, addressing his 
nephew, “ this woman of whom you are speaking is a fearful abyss, 
upon whose brink a giddiness and indescribable appreheusion of fearful 
consequences involuntarily take possession even of me. Lament her, 
if you will, but ponder not on her misfortunes. But I lad almost for- 
gotten to tell thee that a letter has just arrived for thee from thy 
mother.” 

«From my mother!” exclaimed Henry with animation, breaking 
the seal, and devouring the contents with eagerness. The letter was 
couched in such tender words of motherly affection, there was such a 
warmth of pure virtue and moral dignity in every line, that Henry's 
soul blushed for the passion it entertained for a criminal. Opposed to 
his noble and sincerely pious mother, Maria’s image lost much of its 
fascinating charm, but it was not long before the spirit of evil regained 
the upper hand in his struggling heart. When he retired to his 
chamber, he felt as if a century had passed since his last visit to St. 
Pelagie, and now, perhaps for the first time, he became alarmed at the 
consciousness, thus brought home to him, how deep the destructive 
passion had already rooted in his heart. He fell upon his knees, and 
attempted to pray, although a prayer had scarcely passed his lips 
since the days of his childhood; but there was blasphemy in his 
prayer, for the moment after his lips had ejaculated, “ O God, O my 
mother, deliver me from this woman !” his heart expressed in words 
the entreaty which the tears in his eyes implied, and he concluded — 
“Deliver her from the dungeon in which she languishes—lead her 
into my arms !” 

Instead of manfully struggling with his passion, Henry gave himself 
completely up to it—a passion which offered him no more cheering 
future than’ the damp walls of a dungeon, and whose only retrospect 
was guilt and shame. But what passion is so ingenious in practising 
the arts of self-deception as love? He was not long in persuading 
himself that the object of his thoughts was a person of high birth, 
whose personal beauty alone had exposed her to the envious persecu- 
tions of her enemies; and when he thought of her errors, it was rather 
with a feeling of pity than disgust. In less than eight days he had 
become the will-less puppet of his passion, although it was evident 
that he was a perfect object of indifference in the eyes of her he 
loved—so much so, that she scarcely regarded his presence, or deigned 
him a look when he addressed her. 

But this state of affairs was of no long duration. He found her one 
morning greatly excited and in tears, with dishevelled hair, wringing 
her hands in the bitterest despair, and upon his inquiring the cause, 
the tone of her voice, her manner, her whole bearing towards him, 
was entirely changed. Henry sank upon his knees beside her, and 
clasping both her hands in his, said, in a faltering tone of voice, 
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« O, if you could but know how I love you!” 

At any other time, Maria would, in all probability, have pushed 
him from her; but amid the storm of passion, and grief, and despair 
which now raged within her, she was visibly and sensibly moved by 
this open avowal, looked down more in surprise than anger ipon the 
youth at her feet, let him retain her hands, and replied, in her softest 
tone, 

“ You love me? No, no!—it cannot be. You know not to whom 
you are speaking—what you are speaking. It is my sufferings which 
move you; it is pity—compassion ; but love—no, no -it is not, it 
cannot be love!” 

“Not love you?” interrupted Henry, and Maria felt his hot tears 
fall fast upon her hand ; “ say, how shall I prove it 7” 

* Poor youth 1” sighed she, giving vent to a fresh burst of tears— 
“poor youth! who art thou—say, from whence comest thou, that 
upon your journey through life no other woman, worthy of your years 
and virtue, should have as yet crossed your path? Hast thou no 
sister, whose pure image could and should prove to thee a talisman 
to ward thee from such infatuation ?” 

“Yes, yes; I have a sister—a dear, an affectionate sister,” replied 
Henry, with a scarcely audible voice, “ and if she could but see thee, 
so beautiful and so miserable, she herself would urge me to love thee 
as Ido!” 

Maria became thoughtful; she stretched out her hand to the 
figure of the crucified Saviour above her couch, and took from a 
secret recess in the same a rusty key and dagger, upon which some 
spots of blood were visible. 

“But no, no,” observed she, as suddenly replacing them—* I can- 
not—I cannot—not now, at least!” 

“What is it thou canst not do now? I entreat thee,” implored 
Henry, “bestow upon me thy full, thy unreserved confidence !” 

“Well, then,” replied she, after some moments’ consideration, “ if, 
as you say, you are really attached to me, and wish me well, help 
me to accomplish a great undertaking. Will you do this?” 

“How canst thou doubt ?” replied Henry, raising his head and 
looking twnto her face. “ Command my services; my arm, nay, my 
very soul, belongs to you, and you alone!” 

“Consider what you are saying, monsieur; what I have to de- 
mand of you may prove your ruin.” 

* Death in your behalf 1 should welcome as a blessing. Command 
me—TI obey.” 

“ Be it then,” exclaimed Maria, gently pressing his hand. “I 
place confidence in your sincerity. Listen to me. This very week 
I must leave this house for a few hours, about midnight, and pro- 
ceed in a hackney coach to the Rue Mazarin, where I have an 
appointment with some one.” 

Henry could not resist a feeling of jealousy which pervaded his 
bosom at this intelligence. 

“Young man,” added she, most probably guessing the thought 
that was uppermost in his mind, “do not my eyes tell you clearly 
enough that it is no lover whom I expect to meet there? When 
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my visit is over,” continued she, “we must immediately return to 
these walls, for it is not my intention to escape --not even with you! 
Justice shall take its course. Say, dost thou feel the power, the cou- 
rage, and the will to assist me ?” 

“1 do,” said Henry ; “and, as a reward for my services, I demand 
permission to press ny lips to these beautiful tresses.” 

“ Take your reward beforehand,” replied she; and she seemed to 
breathe more freely. 

“Do you require my services to-night ?” asked Henry, in a trans- 
port of delight at the boon conferred. 

“ Ifit be possible—yes.” 

“If you wish it, it és possible. I shall tell the turnkey and the su- 
perior that your illness has taken an unfavourable turn, and that I 
deem it absolutely necessary to repeat my visit towards night. Martha 
is in your service, and devotedly attached to you, as indeed are all 
who know you; she will not—she cannot obstruct our plan. We will 
leave this house together, and no one shall know of your flight—Heaven 
will protect us!” 

“Be it so then, my friend; in earnest prayer I shall await your 
return. 


(To be continued.) 


IRISH SONG, 


DERMODY. 
BY MRS. CRAWFORD. 


Weary and sad, at the mid watch reclining, 
Young Dermody sunk for a moment to rest ; 
The beams of the cold moon around him were shining, 
While his dreams were of home in the beautiful west. 
Hark the blast of the trumpet! it wakens the sleeper, 
Home, country, and friends. fade away from his view, 
For now on the night-wind comes deeper and deeper, 
The war-note that calls him to proud Waterloo. 


The brave sons of Erin, (none braver in story!) 
With banner and bugle rush on to the fight ; 

With England’s and Scotia’s they share in the glory, 
That covers their deeds with a mantle of light: 

But bleeding and faint, when the battle was over, 
Young Dermody lay on his dark bed of rest ; 

There he breathed the last sigh of the son and the lover, 
To his kindred of soul in the beautiful west. 


Ah! often I ween, when the gay bells are ringing, 
To hail the bright dawn of that glorious day ; 

When the bards of the land are of victory singing, 
And the lion-flag floats o’er the turret of gray ; 

As the summer breeze sweeps o'er Loch-Erne’s lonely water, 
’T will bear the wild wail of the mourners along, 

As sad mem’ry tells of that far field of slaughter, 
Where Dermody sleeps with the deathless of song. 

Nov, 1842.—voL. xxXV.—NO. CXXXIX. T 
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THE DERVISH LOVER.' 
A STORY OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Zaph.—Have at thee, fiend—ah heaven ! 
What cloud is this 
That thwarts upon my sight? My head grows dizzy, 
My joints unloose—sure ’tis the stroke of fate ! 
Mah. (aside.)—The poison works; then triumph Mahomet ! 
Tue Impostor. 


Arp.—O Derival! ’tis not to be borne! Ye moralists ! 
Ye talkers! what are all your precepts now ? 
Patience! distraction! Blast the tyrant !—blast him, 
Avenging lightnings! snatch him hence, ye fiends ! 
Love! death! Moneses !—nature can no more ; 
Ruin is on her, and she sinks at once ! TAMERLANE, 


Lava-Dervisn left the mosque of Santa Sophia about the end ot 
the filth prayer—that is to say, little more than an hour after sunset. 
He re-entered his own dwelling, where he took from out a coffer of 
mother-of-pearl strongly secured, a paper, which he concealed in his 
bosom. He afterwards hid in the folds of his benich a packet of cords 
and a small bundle, composed of fagots of fir wood, to which was 
attached a match besmeared with sulphur ; furnished with these articles, 
which were needed for the accomplishment of his designs, he bent his 
course towards the abode of Cara Mehemed Aga, the butcher to the 
seraglio. 

That functionary’s residence presented the same aspect of mystery 
and solitude as before. The jalousies of the windows were close 
down, yeta feeble ray of light, which pierced through one of the 
windows on the ground floor, announced that all the members of the 
household were not yet retired to rest. By applying his ear to the 
grate, the dervish was soon convinced that Gul-Bahar was not alone 
in her chamber. A few seconds afterwards the young girl’s window 
was partially thrown open, for the heat was stifling, and the old man, 
crouched in the shade the better to. watch his prey, clearly distin- 
guished the young softa of the Meédressé, peacefully smoking, seated 
as he was in an angle of the sofa, that very same narghilé of silver, 
incrusted with precious stones, recently given by Hafaz to his 
mistress. 

At that sight the dervish recoiled upon himself like a wounded 
bull. His hand was plunged by a spontaneous movement into the 
folds of his shawl-belt to grasp the ivory pummel there of his sharp 
dagger. However he restrained himself, and drawing with stealthy 
step close to the jalousie, he was desirous of judging by the evidence 
of his own eyes of the extent of his misfortune. The presence of 
his rival at such an hour in the chamber of Gul-Bahar, too well in- 
formed the wretched old man what foundation in fact there was for 
his worst suspicions ; the attentions and affectionate services of the 


' Continued from p, 103. 
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young girl, who sometimes presented the softa with a spoonful of 
rose-scented sweetmeats, or a cup of coffee, then returned, light as a 
fawn, to nestle herself by his side on the divan—all this awoke one 
of those bursts of deep and concentrated fury in the heart of the 
dervish, which with such irresistible impulse urge on to vengeance, 
immediate, bloody, and cruel. 

When Hafaz had twice filled and emptied the narghilé, and dis- 
persed in light clouds the perfumed tombaki, which his lovely mistress 
yresented to him in a pouch of cashmere, fringed with gold and 
pearls, Lala-Dervish hurriedly drew from his benich the small bundle 
of fagots he had brought, then retiring in the shade afforded by the 
over-hanging roof of the opposite house, he struck a light with an 
agate stone, and set fire to the match it contained. Afterwards he 
conveyed the whole incendiary apparatus to the door of Cara Me- 
hemed’s residence, which soon burst forth into a red and smoky 
flame. 

The dervish smiled for a few instants whilst contemplating the 
rapid progress of his handywork. The fire in effect was not long in 
extending its ravages to the different portions of the building, wholly 
constructed, as is the custom in Constantinople, of planks covered 
with a thick coating of paint. The dervish, before the lovers per- 
ceived the peril which menaced their existence, ran again to Gul- 
Bahar’s window, whose jalousie he fastened to the wall by means of a 
stoutly-twisted rope, so as, on that side, to render all attempt at 
flight impossible. Then he waited until the fire had reached the 
upper story, and when he saw the flame had taken firm hold, and not 
till then, in a voice clearer and more sonorous than that of a 
muezzin calling to prayer from the top of a minaret, he sent forth 
the cry of alarm, “ Yangoun bar!” so well known, and so dreaded to 
this hour in the capital of the Osmanlees. 

At this dread summons, which was soon repeated by all the neigh- 
bours, hastily risen from their beds, Hafaz let fall the long flexible 
tube of his narghilé from his lips, and pressing Gul-Bahar to his 
bosom : 

“ Listen !’’ murmured he, pale as death ; ‘ there is a ery of fire in 
the street.” 

“Tis nothing,” answered the young girl. “ Remain yet ashort time 
longer, my Hafaz! I trust the flames will not attain our house.” 

“ Thou art deceived, Gul-Bahar; see how bright and overpowering 
is the glare. Ah! the fire must be very near.” 

“ What matters it? Thou canst not go forth without destroying 
thyself, and me with thee. Look through this lowered jalousie down 
below there—a crowd of men passing hastily to and fro to bring as- 
sistance doubtless to the unhappy victims, who fh 

At this moment steps resounded loud and hurried in the inner cor- 
ridor of Cara Mehemed’s house. Gul-Bahar felt ready to die with 
fear on recognizing her father’s voice. With one desperate bound 
she threw herself to her chamber door for the purpose of making fast 
both bolt and lock, then stretching a trembling hand to her lover — 


‘Fly! fly! by yonder window!” cried she to him we in dis- 
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traction. “Fly, let what will happen! An instant—but one instant, 


’ . , 
and my father will be here. ' 

And the voice of Cara Mehemed, which drew nearer every moment, 
was heard again to cry out in frenzied accents, “ Fire! fire! our 
house is on fire!” , : . 

Hafaz had already darted to the window. He recoiled with terror 


on seeing the jalousie closed and fastened, and behind it the eyes of 


the old dervish, which flashed fire on meeting the gaze of his own. 

“| told thee,” murmured the old wretch, “ cruel young man, thou 
hadst no pity on me. I hold thee now in my power; think not to 
escape me.” 

“QO my father!’ stammered out Hafaz, his forehead pressed 
against the grate, which he vainly sought to shake with his hands, 
‘have compassion on thy son;—condemn him not to a death so 
dreadful 1” 

“ Did he not wish my death ?” retortedthe dervish. ‘ Why should 
I be more generous than him? Listen, Hafaz, there is but one way 


of saving thee, and preserving unsullied the honour of Gul-Bahar. If 


thou refuse it, only blame thyself for all the evil, whose sole cause 
thou then wilt be.” 

“What way?" 

“ Renounce thy mistress for ever ; to-morrow, at point of day, leave 
Stamboul, and never ——”’ 

“ Silence, wretch !” replied the young man. 

“Then do your pleasure, noble softa!” interrupted the dervish 
retiring. 

Huafaz instantly recalled him. 

“Let us make a compact. Listen: thou wishest for my blood, 
dost thou not, to avenge thyself? Well, rescue me from here ; open 
this grate, for fear lest my presence should dishonour Gul-Bahar when 
the servants of Cara Mehemed’s household, who are in the corridor, 
shall enter this chamber. Take the muslin of my turban, bind my 
hands behind my back, put a gag in my mouth to prevent me crying 
out, and then slay me with a blow of thy dagger in some deserted 
corner of the city. Thy wish will be thus fulfilled, and no one dream 
of rendering thee responsible for my death.” 

“Well imagined, Hafaz; but sucha scheme suits not my views. 
"Tis to me of the greatest importance that every one should know, 
beyond the possibility of doubt, the cloud that has passed over the 
once undimmed star of Gul-Bahar's virtue. Without that I may not 
pretend to her hand, poor, old, and ugly, as I am, engaged in a con- 
test with all the handsome young men, and they are many, who seek 
the alliance of the wealthy Cara Mehemed. Thus, then, take pa- 
tience, dear Hafaz, hide thyself as well as thou canst in thy mistress’s 
chamber. The fire will soon force the fox from his hole.” 

Without waiting to heed any more, the dervish ran to meet a troop 
of janissaries, who debouched in the street with buckets to extinguish 
the conflagration. Hafaz, placed between two imminently threaten- 
ing dangers, resolved at all hazards to attempt an escape by the 
interior apartments of the house. But his mistress besought him yet 
to wait a brief while longer, for the servants of Cara Mehemed, at that 
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moment busied in transporting the furniture and objects of value 
beyond the reach of the devastating element, would not fail to recog- 
nize and do him some injury. 

In the mean time, the fire continued its ravages without any steps 
being as yet taken to check its further progress. The janissaries, 
who had just brought a tardy assistance to bear, had only forgotten 
one thing in their haste—water. Until this omission could be reme- 
died, Lala-Dervish persuaded them to beat in the doors of Cara Me- 
hemed's cellar. Contrary to the prophet’s precept, they found there 
many casks of an excellent wine of the isles, which they set them- 
selves incontinently to discuss alter so energetic a fashion that the 
supply was exhausted, whilst the fire completely enveloped the habi- 
tation they had come to save, in smoke and flame. After this fine 
exploit, as the water still delayed making its appearance, the drunken 
band, whose consciences would not allow them to remain idle for that, 
took it into their wise heads to fill their buckets with oil, and amidst 
the cheering shouts of their comrades, one detachment after another 
sprinkled Cara Mehemed’s crumbling roof with that efficient sub- 
stitute. 

Amidst the uproar and disorder of the conflagration, the young 
solta vainly besought his mistress to follow him out of the burning 
tomb, which toppled to the fall above their heads. Gul-Bahar was 
resolute not to consent, declaring she preferred death to the dishonour 
which would then await her. 

A thick suffocating smoke already filled the chamber. A flaming 
beam fell from the cieling close by their sides, and half dead with 
fear, Gul-Bahar sank senseless on the floor. Then Hafaz, only listen- 
ing to the voice of his united love and courage, wrapped himself in a 
woman's cloak which lay near, covered his face with a double veil of 
muslin, and thus effectually disguised, deliberately seized the still in- 
sensible girl in his arms. Loaded with this precious burden, he boldly 
traversed the deserted apartments of the house. Many times was he 
on the point of losing his way—many times the combined flames and 
smoke were near suffocating the two fond lovers. At length Hafaz 
placed his foot on the pavement of the street at the very moment 
when the last ruins of the mansion, now reduced to a mere shell, gave 
way behind him with a frightful crush. ot 

A cry of joy from the excited crowd hailed the apparition of Gul- 
Bahar. Cara Mehemed snatched his darling daughter with transport 
to his heart, and she was instantly conveyed by the surrounding at- 
tendants to a harem close by, where every attention which her state 
demanded was lavished upon her. 

Hafaz, meanwhile, received the congratulations and thanks of the 
relatives and friends of the family, and wrapping himself as well as 
he could to escape detection in his borrowed dress, made every effort 
to escape the dangerous effusion of their warmly-expressed gratitude, 
He would have succeeded, when his evil genius, in the shape of the 
dervish, suddenly tearing off the veil which covered the young man’s 
face, changed in a moment the marks of friendly interest on the part 
of the multitude into imprecations and abuse the most violent. In 
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fact, Hafaz would infallibly bave fallen a victim to the popular fury, 
had he not, taking advantage of the swiftness and vigour of his youth- 
ful limbs, fled away through all the dark and narrow alleys he could 
meet with, whose baffling turns he knew so well. His speed, and 
the obscurity of a moonless night, ensured his safety. The crowd 
dispersed, crying, ‘ Anathema !’’ and the janissaries reappeared with 
divers tons of water to work their buckets, when Cara Mehemed’s 
house had crumbled to its foundations. 

Lala-Dervish had not, however, completed all his projects of ven- 
geance. Casting a last look of satisfaction on the ruins he had made, 
he withdrew the latest from the scene of desolation, and bent his 
course to the magnificent djaine, called the Sulimainé. Leaying on 
his left the imperial mosque, whose doors were closed, the dervish 
seemed to meditate for a few moments, and then entered a building cf 
less elevation, whose severely grand interior announced one of those 
tombs of the Ottoman sovereigns, where the faithful are admitted to 
pray. "T'was the turbé of Solyman the Great. 

‘There are a great number of these sepulchral chapels in Constan- 
tinople. ‘Their walls are adorned with porcelain tiles, and ornamented 
with inscriptions in letters of gold. Over the grave where the body 
has been inhumed rises a cenotaph covered with precious _ stuffs 
und cashmeres half unfolded, and placed in a confused heap one upon 
another. ‘The situation of the head, indicated by a muslin turban, is 
enveloped in a morsel of the sacred veil of the Kaaba from Mecca. 
A gilded grating, or one enriched with mother-of-pearl, surrounds 
the place of sepulture. Divers lamps suspended from the vaulted 
roof burn night and day in these funereal palaces, whose constant care 
and attention is confided to six guardians under the name of tur- 
bédars. In addition, ten or fifteen old men, with long white beards, 
ure appointed to recite every morning various chapters from the 
Koran for the repose of the imperial souls. 

On entering the turbe of Sultan Solyman, Lala-Dervish first made 
sure, by one rapid glance, whether the Reis Rami Effendi had pre- 
ceded him to the place of meeting. He perceived him prostrated at 
the extremity of the building, repeating his chaplet with much 
apparent fervency and abstraction in the shade, whilst one of the tur- 
bedars was engaged in trimming the lamps. The guardian was not long 
beiore he lett the two nocturnal visitors to themselves, who accosted 
each other with an air of lively curiosity and distrust. 

Rami Lffendi first broke the silence. 

“If thou keepest the promise,” he said, “ which thou madest me iv 
thy letter, dervish, thou shalt not have lost thy time, I swear to thee.” 

“ Excellenza,” replied the dervish, bowing humbly, “ your gracious 
words embolden your slave to speak.” 

“ Dost thou, then, really possess a proof which will put the head of 
the grand vizir, Daltaban, in danger 7” 

** Yes.” 

“ Where is it?” 

“On me.” 

The eyes of the Reis sparkled with a joy he could not hide. It 
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seemed to say, “ I am certain now of forcing from thee this proof, since 
thou hast had the imprudence to trust thyself in my power.” The 
dervish doubtless perceived the fault he had committed, for his trem- 
bling glance fell on the door of the turbé, as if to make sure that, in 
case of peril, it would be possible for him to fly. 

The turbédar had closed the door behind him. Lala-Dervish trem. 
bled in every nerve. 

“ That proof,” repeated the Reis calmly, “ thou wilt now hand over 
to me.” 

«Tis for that purpose I am come ‘here, excellenza; but we will 
first speak, so please you, of the reward I am to receive from you.” 

‘“ What meanest thou ?”’ 

“You know, my lord, the daughter of Cara Mehemed—" 

“ What has Gul-Bahar to do with the present business ?”’ 

“You intended, my lord, did you not, to elevate her to the rank of 
your wife? But, after what has just happened, you will doubtless re- 
nounce such a design for ever.” 

«What dost thou mean, ill-omened croaker ?” 

“That amidst the fire which has just devoured the residence of 
vour future father in law, a young softa of the jmedréssé of Santa 
Sophia was found shut up in the young lady's chamber ; that her dis- 
honour is henceforth publicly known ; and that, whilst you renounce 
the hand of a girl utterly unworthy of you, you will doubtless not re- 
fuse to support, by your influence with her father, the pretensions of 
a lover less sensitive and much humbler, who asks no other recom- 
pence at your hands for the eminent service you expect him to per- 
form.” 

“ By the nostrils of the holy mare El-Borak!’ stammered forth 
the Reis, completely taken aback by so unexpected a request, “ here 
is a singular demand for you! I tell thee at once, however, that it is 
by no means to my taste, friend. I would fain not chastise thee for 
the calumny thou hast just poured into my ears; but venture not to 
repeat it, old idiot. Know that I expect Cara Mehemed here every 
moment. We are both deeply interested in effecting the grand 
vizir’s ruin. Be thou, therefore, well assured that we will not let 
the occasion for doing so, which thou so disinterestedly offerest us, 
slip by. Come, tell us what thou knowest, and give up the proof thou 
holdest with a good grace, else—" 

The door of the turbé was again thrown open, and Cara Mehemed 
appeared before the alarmed gaze of the dervish. The shawl, which 
served both for belt and arsenal to the butcher of the seraglio, con- 
tained within its vast folds a long pair of Albanian pistols, and close 
beside these cannons on a small scale, of polished steel, crossing each 
other in the most picturesque manner possible, were a yatagan, three 
feet in length, and a small Damascus knife, in a sheath of silver gilt. 
The butcher was speedily informed, by his intended son in law, of the 
modest pretensions of this unexpected rival. In the first impulse of 
his fury, he would have brained the unlucky aspirant where he stood, 
or rather cowered, but the Reis restrained him. The dervish, how- 
ever, only escaped one danger to fall into another. 
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“ Give us thy proof,” repeated with one voice the two enemies into 
whose power he had so imprudently delivered himself. 

Backed against the wall of the turbé, his whole defence consisting 
in his poniard and creis, the old man clearly saw that he was lost, and 
that, his secret once obtained, his life would most likely be the next 
sacrifice. 

“TI am ready, my lord, to obey,” he said; “but a scruple of con- 
science has ebay seized me.’ 

* Explain thyself.” 

“TI cannot resolve to destroy so eminent a personage as his high- 
ness’s vizir in presence of the sacred tombs which surround us.” 

“No more! Thou wouldst laugh at our beards,” muttered the 
butcher, plucking one of the pistols from his belt.” 

“My ae lords,” pursued the wretched dervish, “ accompany me 
out of this holy place, and as soon as we reach the street-—" 

‘ Not a word more !” interrupted Rami Effendi, his hand on the 
hilt of his kangiar. ‘‘ Dervish, we will reward thee handsomely ; but 
we must have thy proof this very instant, or thou art dead.” 

The old man felt all the blood in his veins turned to ice. To 
protect yet one instant more the precious pledge on which he had 
built all his hopes of happiness, he convulsively pressed the border 
of his benich to his chest with both trembling hands, and piteously 
besought his murderers to let him, at least, have time to utter a last 
prayer. 

Falling on his knees on the steps of the sultan Solyman’s tomb, 
he racked his brain to devise some means of vengeance, by depriving 
the double traitors of the price of their perfidy. After having recited 
his orisons at the four corners of the imperial monument, he rose to 
his feet, pale and ghastly as a wandering shade, and cried, 

“Holy sepulchre of the great Solyman, conceal in thy sombre 
depths the precious treasure, which these faithless men can never 
find without my aid !” 

Then turning to Rami and Cara Mehemed, who already raised 
their arms to strike, 

“Stop!” said he. ‘ My secret and my life are now inseparable 
from one another. I alone know where I have just hid that paper !” 

“ Thou liest, dog,”’ answered Cara Mehemed, plunging his yatagan 
in the dervish’s breast. ‘“ Were it necessary to pull this sepulchre 
to pieces, I will yet discover the proof we seek.” 

Lala-Dervish fell, uttering a horrible cry of mingled pain and 
despair. 

“ What have you done ?” murmured the Reis Effendi, whilst the 
butcher cleared the imperial tomb of the stuffs and shawls which en- 
cumbered it. 

“ Help! help! murder !” yet stammered forth the old man in a 
faint voice, cheked by the blood, which flowed in torrents from his 
wound. 

Let us hence! let us away !—quick !” cried Rami Effendi. “ The 


turbédars have perchance heard the uproar. If they find us thus, we 
are lost. Come—Away !” 
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«“ This tomb is deaf to the living as well as the dead,” replied the 
butcher. “ Besides, I secured the outer door of the turbé when I en- 
tered, and I defy ‘ the dusty foot,’ the vizir Daltaban himself, to pene- 
trate to where we stand |” 

The words had scarce escaped his lips, than the door of the turbé 
suddenly flew open, and, amidst the profoundest silence, appeared 
Daltaban Mustapha Pacha, who made a sign to his guards to raise the 
senseless body, and take the stupified murderers prisoners. 

«“ The man without shoes” had, according to his proverbial custom, 
reached the scene of action whilst the crime was yet freshly com- 
mitted, and before the sound of his step or the slightest sign could 
betray his coming. The aspect of his frowning brow, the prestige of 
the authority he exercised, and, above all. the devoted soldiers who 
followed him, their hands upon their large knives, and ready to strike 
at the first intimation, for an instant alarmed the fears of the detected 
assassins. However, in a while they regained courage, by reflecting 
that the vizir, despite his audacity, would shrink from assuming to 
himself the right to punish such eminent personages, without the sen- 
tence having first received the sultan’s approbation. In effect, Dal- 
taban Mustapha Pacha contented himself with ordering the guilty 
men to retire in all haste to their several abodes, at the same time 
warning them that they would have to answer for the blood they had 
just shed. The dervish, who yet breathed, was carried to the vizir’s 
palace, and the turbédars silently reclosed the door of the mausoleum 
on the august remains of the great emperor. 

Once returned home, the vizir had the body of the victim laid in 
an isolated chamber, and the physicians of the palace were sent for in 
all haste to attend him. Daltaban, despite the advanced hour of the 
night, would not retire before the doctors had given him their opinion 
as to the wounded man’s state. Their unanimous declaration was 
that the blow was not mortal. The vizir seemed relieved of a great 
weight on hearing these words. It speedily became evident to all the 
world that he attached some grave interest, whose secret he alone 
knew, to the existence of that man. When the lips of the wound had 
been carefully closed, and, strengthened by a drink which had been 
administered to him, the dervish began to open his eyes and show 
some sign of life, Daltaban enjoined the physicians to leave him alone 
with the sufferer, and hold themselves in readiness, in the adjoining 
chamber, to afford their patient all the care and attention which his 
case required. ao 

After the lapse of about an hour, Lala-Dervish was able to rise in 
bed, and at length give answers to the hurried questions with which 
the vizir up to that time had not ceased to press him. . 

“ Fear nothing, dervish. God mercifully restores thee to life; and 
for myself, I promise thee the pleasure of complete revenge. You 
must, however, let me know all— confess everything.” 

As he still continued silent, Daltaban, bending down low to his 
face, proceeded in these terms :— 

“ Eighteen years ago—am I not right ?—thou didst not wear the 
high felt cap of the Mevleves, but the janissaries turban ¢ 
The wounded man nodded his head in sign of assent. 
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«’Twas to thee that, after the battle of Peterwardein, was com- 
mitted an infant, with a bag of gold to bring him up, and different 
articles which would serve, later on, to effect his recognition by his 


parents?” ' Z ; 
« Yes,” answered the dervish, whilst a smile of singular expression 


curled his lip. i 

“ That child,” pursued the vizir, forcibly shaking his interlocutor’s 
arm—* that child |—where is he now ? —what didst thou with him ? 
Thou wilt restore him to me, wilt thou not?” 

«J will,” murmured the sufferer, in a faint voice. 

* When ?” 

“Soon. But, first of all, I must have my liberty, for you might 
avenge yourself on me else.” 

“ Avenge myself’? And wherefore ?” 

“Listen. With the bag of gold and the infant you gave me a 
terrible weapon, which I have since used,” 

« What meanest thou 7” 

“ That at the bottom of the bag which contained the gold, the 
janissary found a letter, written and signed by the child’s mother. It 
established beyond doubt the fact, that that same mother, since 
dead, but then the wife of another man, had a son by Mustapha 
Pacha, her seducer, who is now called Daltaban Pacha, grand vizir 
to his Highness, and supreme judge of the Osmanlee empire. Now 
you know, excellenza, that according to our laws, the crime of 
adultery is punished with death.” 

* And what hast thou done with that letter?" stammered out 
Daltaban, frowning fiercely. 

“TI went to the tarbé of Sultan Solyman, to give it up to Rami 
Effendi, who has basely assassinated me.” 

* Wretch |” 

* But reassure yourself, excellenza,” pursued the dervish. “ Rami 
Effendi did not profit by his treachery. I contrived to conceal the 
letter under the second step of the imperial monument, on_ the 
right-hand corner. You'll find it there to-morrow.” 

“I will not fail. God pardon thee thy evil designs against my- 
self. And now, dervish, give me back the son I confided to thy 
care. Where hast thou hid him? Speak!—O speak quickly! I 
have mourned for him so long !”’ 

“LT have already told you, my lord, “that I will restore you your 
son when a perfect cure and unrestrained liberty enable me to es- 
cape from any new revenge.” 

“QO, thou delightest in my anguish then!” exclaimed the vizir, 
striving to keep down the fierce wrath that boiled within. “But 
know, miserable dervish, that I can force thee to disclose thy secret 
by the agonies of torture !” 

“You'll not attempt it, excellenza ; for I am very weak after all 
the blood I have lost, and, should I die, you will never hear anything 
more,” 

“The vizir gently approached the wounded man, and, clasping his 
hand in both his own, 

* Ah,” he cried, I stand in no need of thy confession to regain my 
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son. The instincts of my heart are not so easily deceived. That 
young softa from the medréssé of Santa Sephia, who came with thee 
to Stamboul—that Hafaz—” 

«I have largely practised the charitable acts enjoined us by the 
Prophet,” interrupted the dervish. “ Hafaz is not the only orphan I 
have received into my arms, to draw the blessings and mercy of heaven 
on my poor head. Beware of self-deception, my lord. 1, and I alone, 
can make you sure, and furnish you with incontestible proofs in sup- 
port of my testimony. Reflect yet once again on this—when I am 
free I will do it. Permit me now to snatch a few instants of repese, 
and to morrow, as soon as the sun rises, forget not to visit the 
tomb of Solyman the Great.” 

The vizir withdrew, not to retard the dervish’s cure, and after 
again recommending him to the best attention of his doctors, sought 
out his couch himself, to court the favours of coy sleep. But his 
mind, distracted between hope and fear, could not enjoy a moment's 
calm, and day appeared without the vizir having once closed his 
aching lids. 

Just as Daltaban Mustapha Pacha was on the point of repairing to 
the turbé of Sultan Solyman, a missive from the Padishah summoned 
him to the seraglio, where matters of importance required his in- 
stant attendance. ‘T'was not until about noon that he could escape 
away to the turbé. The doors had been long opened, and a number 
of the faithful, since early morn, had already been to repeat their 
orisons within its holy precincts. Daltaban took his chaplet in. his 
hands, and fell on his knees before the monument near to the step, 
which the dervish had pointed out to him. In vain did he sound every 
corner, ransack every nook; he could find no paper. Firmly resolved 
to punish the wretch severely, whom he suspected of having put a 
wanton trick upon him, he left the turbé full of rage against the der- 
vish ; but before passing through the outer door, the thought struck 
him to ask one of the guardians whether any person of distinction 
had visited the precious relics that morning. Daltaban grew pale as 
death, when the turbédar replied, that in effect, soon after sunrise, 
Rami Effendi and Cara Mehemed Aga had descended into the mau- 
soleum, and been, at their express request, left for some time alone to 
offer up their prayers. 

The vizir at once saw his fate was in the power of his mortal ene- 
mies. ‘The dervish, and he alone, the author of his ruin, could ail 
him to avert the storm. Daltaban, therefore re-entered his palace 
in greatest haste, and ran to the chamber, where, the night before, he 
had left his wounded guest. What were his anger and bitter despair 
when he found this last resource also fail him! a window still open, 
and to which a sheet from off the bed was yet attached, pointed out 
by what means the dervish had escaped the perilous protection which 
had been afforded him. One single hope of safety remained to the 
vizir, which was to fly to the seraglio, to see the sultan, and ruin his 
two enemies before they could have time to accuse himself, As he 
was giving orders to the suite, who were to accompany him to the 
royal presence, an officer of his highness made his appearance, and 
conveyed to him an order from Sultan Mustapha the Second, to re- 
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ir immediately to the palace, alone, on urgent business. The vizir 
grew deadly pale, and at once perceived that it was all over with his 
fortune and his life. 

A maid servant, squatted down on a rush mat, in the low browed 
and obscure hall of a house situate not far from the gate of the se- 
raglio, was occupied, singing the while a Greek litany in honour of 
Saint Eudocia, in cleaning and polishing the bowl of a rich narghilé 
when she was interrupted in her labours by a man’s voice, which ad- 
dressed the following question to her from the street: 

«“ Is not this the new residence of Cara Mehemed Aga, the butcher 
to the seraglio?” 

The Greek servant raised her eyes to the window, from whence the 
words proceeded, and replied : 

“ Respectable effendi, my master is at this moment at the imperial 
palace, in company with the Reis, his illustrious friend, who is, in a 
few days, ‘tis said, to become the husband of my young and lovely 
mistress, Gul-Bahar. Would you like to come in here and wait 
awhile for him ?” ; 

The visitor did not require to be asked a second time, and the ser- 
vant opened the house door to him; then she resumed her orisons and 
task. The stranger drew near her. 

“ That handsome narghilé,” he said, “ doubtless belongs to thy 
master.” 

“ No,” replied the woman, carelessly, “ ‘tis Gul-Bahar's, who saved 
it from being consumed when our house was burnt. *'I'was given her 
by a young softa, who r 

* Hoped to obtain her hand, eh! I know the story of their loves,” 
interrupted the stranger, “ Hafaz is one of my most intimate friends.” 

* O! well then,” pursued the servant, dropping her voice, “ you 
are perhaps come to aid him in his bold project. When day has 
fallen, I am to introduce the Lord Hafaz by this door, and afterwards 
we are all to leave the house and escape to Smyrna, by a vessel of my 
nation, which sets sail this very night. For you must know, Mehe- 
med Aga, our master, would hear of no excuse. To-morrow, Gul- 
Bahar, if she remains, will perforce become the wife of Rami Effendi, 
whom she detests.” 

“ I swear to thee, by my beard,” said the stranger, shaking his 
head, “ that marriage will never take place.” 

The servant had now completed her task. 

“Tis time for me,” she said, “to go in search of the tombaki 
which my mistress and Lord Hafaz will smoke just now, whilst wait- 
ing for the moment of departure.” 

“ I have some upon me,” replied the visitor, “ which arrived from 
Persia this very day. Nothing can be milder or more delicious. Let 
me fill this narghilé with it, which thou wilt afterwards present to 
the two lovers, without saying I am here. I wish to surprise 
them by my presence, and will therefore hold myself concealed near 
this house, and at the hour of departure return to find you out.” 

Saying these words, the stranger drew a small bag ot embroidered 
cloth trom his belt. He filled the bow! with its contents ; then, giv- 
ing the woman a piece of money, he again enjoined her to keep si- 
lence, and went forth promising to come back again soon. 
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Satan in person, after having seduced our mother Eve to fall into 
ruin, indulged not in a heartier or more fiendish laugh than the per- 
sonage, to whom the too credulous servant of Gul-Bahar had just, 
without knowing him, betrayed her mistress. Lala-Dervish, for the 
stranger was no other than himself, hastened to gain the first court of 
the seraglio, where another drama, whose unfortunate hero the grand 
vizir Daltaban Mustapha Pacha was doomed to be, was in course of 
preparation. 

The Turkish historians relate that the feeble Mustapha the Second, 
who then reigned over the Osmanlee empire, fearing an insurrection 
of the people and soldiers, if he had so glorious a general arrested in 
open day, and his own palace, caused him to come in secret, and by 
night to the seraglio, under pretext of giving him some order. The 
Kiaia of the Baltadjis received Daltaban, and commanded him in the 
sultan’s name to give back the imperial seal, which is an infallible 
sign of a vizir's deposition. Playing upon the terrors of Mustapha, 
whom they had persuaded that Daltaban Pacha, charged by them with 
the commission of every crime, was plotting against his life, Rami 
Effendi and Cara Mehemed Aga, seconded by the mufti, had obtained 
from the master they deceived a sentence of death against their re- 
doubtable enemy. 

Before resigning into the hands of the chief of the Baltadjis the 
ensigns of his dignity, Daltaban only asked one favour; that of hav- 
ing a few minutes conversation with the sultan, undisturbed and alone. 
His request was transmitted to Mustapha, who, impelled by perfi- 
dious counsellors, refused the reasonable boon. The grand vizir was 
waiting the orders of his sovereign in the hall of the imperial divan, 
when the capoudjis arrived to unfold, before his eyes, the firman 
which commanded his execution. The hero heard his sentence read 
without betraying the least mark of emotion. His only request to 
his executioners was to be allowed some water to perform his last ab- 
lutions. After having said his prayers, he arose, and addressing the 
“apoudjis— 

“Slay, O Mussulmen,” he cried, “ slay the man, whom the sa- 
bres of the infidel have spared on the battle field !"’ 

At the very moment when Daltaban Pacha held out his neck to 
the mutes, and as though his persecutors did not think themselves 
sufficiently avenged by his simple death, there came an order of the 
sultan to delay the execution of the sentence until morning, and 
meanwhile to secure the victim in the prison of the court, called Ca- 
pou Arassi. 

Whilst these matters were taking place, Gul-Bahar, knowing her 
father would be detained the whole night at the imperial seraglio, 
had determined on flying with her lover to avoid the marriage destined 
for her with a cruel indifference as to the state of her own feelings. 
As soon as the servant, who had been on the watch, had seen Hafaz 
enter her mistress’s apartment, she lit the narghilé, and left the happy 
pair to themselves, after having first presented it to the youthful softa. 

The two lovers remarked, with some surprise, that the door by 
which the servant had just left, was shut and bolted after her from 
without, and they even fancied they heard a man’s voice whispering 
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in the interior apartments of the house, where, according to the cus- 
tom of the country, women could alone gain admittance ; but soon 
restored to all the intoxication of their mutual passion, their present 
happiness, and the delightful visions to which the future pointed with 
her ever hopeful, but alas, too often delusive smile, they soon forgot 
so slight and passing an emotion. 

Hataz, half reclined in an angle of the divan, held fixed to his 
mouth the long and flexible tube of the narghilé, whose other extre- 
mity was coiled like a serpent, streaked with gold and emeralds 
around the crystal vase, where the smoke of the tombaki received its 
perfumed odour before mounting in silvery clouds to the young man’s 
lips. Gul-Bahar, negligently seated by his side, plunged her passion- 
breathing looks in his. Her legs, folded under her after the oriental 
fashion, were buried in wide trousers of red silk, terminated by fairy- 
like caboaches of purple velvet, embroided with seed pearls; an ele- 
gant headdress of cherry coloured satin, coquettishly inclined over 
one ear, crowned as with a diadem the curiously entwined network 
of silver threads, and hair, black as jet and finer than silk, which fell 
in rich profusion over the fair neck and shoulders of the lovely young 

irl. 
. ’Twas a sight to dwell upon—dut the spoiler was near / 

“ At length!” she said—*“ at length, my Hafaz, thou wilt be mine, 
and mine only! a man whom I abhor, because he would fain ravish 
me from thee, shall never become the master of her, who is thine, 
wholly, unalterably thine, despite the cruel orders of her yet more cruel 
father ! Family, country, fortune, all do I quit for thee! Nestled. in 
some isolated corner of the world, we will live only for each other's 
love, my treasure, and that empire will be to us more vast than all 
the Padishah possesses !” 

‘* Happiness is about to oper her enchanted gardens to us, O my 
lovely Houri!l’’ answered the softa. “ Let every other recollection 
save that of our love vanish from our minds as does this smoke, which 
by my breath is wafted into air, in blue tinged circles !” 

“ And now,” resumed Gul-Bahar, in her turn putting the amber 
mouthpiece of the narghilé to her rose tinged lips, “ ’tis my turn to 
form a wish, my Hafaz !” 

And inspiring the balmy fumes of the tombaki, she took a pleasure 
also in watching the transparent wreathes of the perfumed vapour 
mount to the ceiling of the apartment. 

“* May our love,” she cried, “thus rise to God, when the angel 
Azriel separates them from our bodies with his fiery sword !” 

“ That day, I trust, is far distant,’’ answered Hafaz. “ Now that 
thou art near me, and friendly night protects our flight, I defy 
fate, and the malignity of my two rivals, Rami Effendi, and that old 
fool of a dervish, who dared * 

“ But what ailest thee, my well beloved?” interrupted the softa, 
leaning the beauteous head of Gul-Bahar, who had suddenly grown 
deadly pale, on his bosom. 

“I know not,” stammered forth the young girl, “ but an icy chill 
has just run through me. And, now I feel my veins on fire !” 

| ; Recover thyself, Gul-Bahar, ‘tis nothing. Perhaps this nar- 
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“ Yes—the narghilé—'tis that!" gasped out Gul-Buhar, conval- 
sively throwing from her the gold encircled tube, which she held in 
her hand. 

“I myself,” resumed Hafaz, wiping a clammy moisture, that be- 
dewed his brow, “I feel a sudden giddiness—my bosom burns——O 
God !” 

Gul-Bahar, a prey to horrible convulsions, uttered a cry of ago- 
nized distress, and fell back dying on the divan. 

“Allah! Allah!” shrieked the young man in wild delirium, “ we 
are poisoned !—Help! help!” 

With one furious bound he reached the door. "Twas fast. He 
would fain have rushed to the window, but strength failed him, and 
he rolled upon the floor at the feet of the unfortunate Gul-Bahar. 
At this moment a fiendish laugh broke the surrounding silence. The 
dying youth heard it, with a last, desperate, effort he sprang to his 
feet, advanced a step towards the door, half drew his yatagan from 
its sheath, and murmuring an inarticulate curse, fell dead beside Gul- 
Bahar ! 

They were both cold and stiff! 

The same instant the door of the chamber opened, and the dervish 
appeared with a slave, whom he ordered to wrap the two corpses in 
one and the same cloak. They were wn tirirn 4 laid in a covered 
arabah, which immediately set forth for the first court of the seraglio. 
Daltaban Mustapha Pacha had descended thither, escorted by his 
executioners. They only waited for the first rays of the rising sun to 
execute the imperial sentence. Lala-Dervish obtained permission to 
accost the condemned. 

“ T promised thee,” he said to the fallen vizir, “to let thee see 
thy son. I keep my word—behold !”’ 

And he raised the cloak, which concealed the bodies of his two 
victims. Between them was seen to glisten in the rays of the rising 
sun a narghilé of marvellous workmanship, which the unfortunate 
vizir recognised as being the first present made by him to his son, 
whilst yet in his cradle. 

Daltaban raised his eyes to heaven as if to ask from it courage to 
support this last, worst blow. The hero’s silent prayer was heard, for 
his death was the signal of a revolt, which felled the heads of all 
his persecutors, and hurled the sultan Mustapha the Second from his 
throne, to be replaced there by his brother Achmet the Third. 
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BY LEIGH CLIFFE, ESQ. 






Nieur, beautiful Night ! 

Bejemm’d like a bride with thy jewels of light— 

i love thee, I love thee, fair, beautiful Night ! 

Like an infant thou wakest with soft sighs and tears, 
Which give way to a smile when the first star appears, 
And thou laughest in glee o’er the welcoming earth 
When thy sister, the moon, is just beaming in birth, 
I love thee -thou bring’st to the wearied repose, 
As gentle as dew-drops that fall on the rose ; 
Thou com’st | ke a suitor who trembleth when near 
The one that he loveth and longeth to cheer. 















a Night, beautiful Night! 
Thy breezes are balmy, thy airs mild and light— 
I love thee, 1 love thee, fair, beautiful Night ! 

To the lover thou offerest a dawning of joy, 
And the stars speak to him of his ladye love's” eye; 
To the mourner that watcheth the sufferer’s bed, 
Who is waiting the call to be join’d with the dead, 
Thou bringest a feeling of quiet,—a calm 

+) That falls on the spirits as soft as the balm 
iti The Samaritan dropt on the traveller’s brow. 

Night, beautiful Night, to me pleasant art thou! 



















: Night, beautiful Night! 
4 Tho’ thou dawnest in shadow, thy fullness is bright, 
1 I love thee, 1 love thee, fair, beautiful Night ! 
1 Thou givest a moral to man. In his morn 
‘ All sunshine and brightness, he feels not the thorn 
That in after years pierceth his soul :—but when eve 
Spreads its shadows upon him it biddeth him grieve, 
) Then he feels that his joys must depart with the light, 
| | And he shrinks at the gracual coming of night, 

Such a lesson thou givest to man ;—would he read, 
Fair Night, thou would’st be to him friendly indeed ! 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A ROYALIST OFFICER.! 


BY COLONEL DE R * * * * *, AN EARLY COMRADE OF 
NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE. 





CHAPTER III, 


The Chateau—Old Pictures.—The Ruin—The Cottage of the Seurs—The 
beautiful Nun.—The Village Festival. 


“ The dews of summer night did fall, 
The moon sweet regente of the sky, 
Silvered the walls of Cumnor Hall, 
And many an oak which grew thereby.” 
Pency Cottection, 


THE principal approach to the chateau of La Poissoniére was by a 
road which winding along the massy walls that enclosed that side of 
the park and passing an antiquated farmyard, the waving outline of 
the large gable of the dwelling-house, attached to which, thickly fes- 
tooned with vine-branches, overlooked the wall, took at length the form 
ofan avenue, being completely arched over with trees, through whose 
vista the river and islands were seen in the distance. About half 
way down this avenue, the walls suddenly retreated in a curve on each 
side of a huge wooden gateway, the centre gates of which were usually 
closed ; but a postern door in the wall admitted visitors, whose en- 
trance was very soon announced by the voice of Partons, the old 
hound, ringing through the court along which he slowly stalked. An 
avenue of plantain trees reached half through the court, on one side 
of which a long line of stabling and coach-houses stretched to the 
gardens, their bright parterres and green alleys appearing beyond, 
while the tall and venerable old mansion, forming one large angle of 
the court, threw its deep shadow across it. 

Some glass folding doors, which were in the corner of the angle, led 
at once through an entrance frontinga wide staircase, to the salon of the 
chateau, a large room hung round with very interesting old family 
pictures ; while its cheerful hearth in winter always showed a pile of 
logs like trunks of trees, and in summer an open door at the further 
end Jed the eye across a broad gravel walk and an extensive lawn to 
the fence of shrubs, beyond which the river glittered in the valley. 
A side window, in at which, summer and winter, the roses always 
peeped, commanded the park and a long avenue leading towards the 
village, and having the whole interval between the trees, except a 
footpath on each side, planted with ucerne. ; 

The pictures were perhaps the first objects of interest, at least in 
the still life of the scene. The one which struck me most, I remem- 
ber, was that of a young lady in a very ancient dress, whose history 
1 never heard, probably the only sister of the old nobleman, who, sur- 

1 Continued from p. 162. 
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viving through so many scenes of strife and stormy change, is seeing 
his sun decline in peace in the halls.of his race, and showing the 
kindness and courtesy of the days of the old régime to his country 
neighbours and, to the foreign stranger ; for she was said to have died 
young, before the revolution began. 

But that which rivetted one’s gaze, when once attracted to it, was 
the figure of a lady in the attire of the court of Marie Antoinette, 
with features in all the bloom of early womanhood and surpassingly 
lovely, but with a look and attitude so commanding, that we were not 
surprised when told that a suspicion of her being the beautiful Aus- 
trian herself, disguised in order to escape, had caused her arrest in 
the early part of the troubles. This portrait was the Countess du 
Chilleau, executed for attempting to send some relief to her hus- 
band, then in command in the straitened and suffering army of the 
emigrants. The lady of the chateau was her daughter, and a _por- 
trait lately taken was hanging opposite to her mother’s, but which 
did her little justice,—for a being more calculated to impersonate all 
one’s shapings out of mental and personal loveliness, all one’s dreams 
of the creatures worshipped by the chivalry of France, never rose 
before my mind in thought, nor startled me unlooked for in my va- 
grant pathway, and yet her grey curls were clustering round her 
brow. We were reading a few days after, inthe Foreign Quarteriy, a 
review of Michélet’s history, and came upon a passage so exactly, de+ 
scriptive of Madame de R—, that to insert it here will be better than 
any sketch | can draw, of one who, dear as many months of unvary- 
ing kindness and gentleness made her, time only deepening her 
claims to our admiration and reverence, never commanded more 
homage than her first aspect, before there had been time to appre- 
ciate her character, drew involuntarily from one’s mind. 

* She whois now honoured with the appellation of Grande Dame,” 
observes the reviewer, inspeaking of the present state of Parisian society, 
during which his amusing picture (or rather one he quotes) of the Paris 
Bas-bleu with the English Quarterly always before her, and her hus- 
band starved upon tea and English broth, will not be forgotten by any 
one who has glanced at it,— “is only a caricature or antithesis of 
the true ‘Grande Dame’ of the past; a majestic composition, of 
which all the parts were perfectly in unison, and sealed with a seal of 
indelible grandeur. Look at the high-born lady of the olden time: 
how admirably do her features, the air of her head, the general atti- 
tude of her body, harmonize and unite in the pure Greek ideal of the 
gods, to indicate native superiority! There is grace united to gran 
deur ; but to a grandeur that, like the Farnese Hercules, feels it unnes 
cessary to crush to maintain its unquestioned position,—an assem 
blage of the noblest elements of choice nature, polished and repolish- 
ed by time,— brilliant transfiguration of a mass of glory accumulated 
by centuries, inscribed by a hundred generations on all the pages,of 
our history. In the pulses of the high-born lady of the olden time, 
was the blood of the barons of France, whose banners for ten centur 
ries were seen in every fight, by the side of, and almost equal. to, the 
Oriflamme.” Se 

Her mother, that stately mother! perishing on the scaffold, and her 
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father in the fields of Germany, the orphan Countess du Chilleau and 
her little sister were saved by being carried in baskets on a donkey 
over the Pyrenees; but their heritage went to strangers. Man 

afterwards, Madame de R—went to look at the home of her 
childhood, her father’s birthplace ;—but 


“ Sorrow was in the breezy sound 
Of the tall poplars whispering round ; 
* . * * 


Even in its sunshine seemed to brood 
Something more deep than solitude :” 


and “I did not stay long,” she said, “ there was no one there who 
knew me; and I soon stole away.”’ 


** Ou m’a prise pur une etrangére 
Mon frére !”’ 


sings the montagnarde in Chateaubriand’s sad verses, 


«* Je n’ai retrouvé que de soucis, 
A la place de ces beaux Lys!” 


and bitter must have been the feelings of many a wanderer returning 
after years of exile, to a home that knew him not. 

Why the children of the emigrant nobles, who fought and fell for 
their king in the army of Condé, should never have had their famil 
estates restored to them, some compensation being made to those it 
was necessary to displace, may appear very clear to politicians; mais 
Jje crois bien, that it will always remain a mystery to those who, as the 
Edinburgh says, satirically, look at the French Revolution in the 
light in which right and wrong are set by the eighth commandment. 

The little fugitives-finally found a shelter with their uncle, the vene- 
rable archbishop of Tours, the almoner of Marie Antoinette, who after 
many years exile in Germany, ended his days at Tours, and sleeps in 
the rich chancel of his fine cathedral. He brought up his orphan 
nieces with a father’s care, and lived to see their children round him, 
dying at the advanced age of ninety years. His heart is buried in 
the little chapel among the ruins of St. René’s Castle, where Madame 
de R— has erected a fine monument of black marble to his memory ; 
and there is another over his grave at Tours. His portrait is among 
those in the chateau. 

There were several persons seated in the salon of the chateau 
when we made our first call there, (in France, or at all events in 
Anjou, the new comer calls first, which is rather contrariant to our 
English manners, especially if any English reserve be added ;) Ma- 
dame de R— had a large frame before her, and was engaged in bro- 
derie, the pattern being a sort of arabesque worked in white upon a 
crimson ground; the backs of the walnut-wood chairs were carved 
into figures of hounds, stags, and other animals, very tastefully exe- 
cuted, and two handsome dogs were lying upon the uncarpeted pave- 
ment of the apartment,—for square tiles and rien de plus are the mode 
of Anjou ; and your eye often wanders from awainscot hunground with 
rich old tapestry to fall upon a bare brick floor ; very cool and pleasant 


it is on a warm summer’s day, and always looks fresh and — like 
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an English farmhouse kitchen. Opposite to the mistress of the chateau 
sate a venerable figure in the long black robes of a priest, his hair as 
white as the powder which covered it, but his animated countenance 
freshened with the glow of health, though in his eightieth year. We 
soon learned to know him by his village name of Pére Josset ; and 
used to listen with great interest to the story of his travels, for he 
had been much in Switzerland, knew well the borders of Lake Le. 
man, and had resided in Venice—the Venice of long ago. 

He was so young when the revolution broke out, that though he 
was on the point of starting for England, his friends persuaded him 
he would never be known for a priest, and induced him to disguise 
himself, and remain; accordingly, he resided many years in conceal- 
ment at Rouen, but he used to tell us that could he have toreseen the 
awful scenes he witnessed, nothing on earth should have prevailed 
with him to stay. Having nieces settled at Angers, St. Georges, anil 
Mont Jean, the children of his sisters, whose adventurous rides with 
him along the perilous by-roads of the province were the themes of 
some of his stories when referring to his earlier life, he had settled 
down to close his days, as he hoped, in peace at La Poissoniére, whi¢h 
lay centrally among them all, and the kind old man seemed to bea 
universal friend. Only, as a lively young visitor of our friends ob- 
served, who when it rained would leave her new hat at Pére Josset’s 
house after mass, and tying her handkerchief over her head run home 
to Lallu without it—on/y when he assisted in the Sunday services, 
his catechising was rather too long. 

A bold rock which rose behind his dwelling was covered, by his 
care and taste, with plants and fruit trees ; a pretty brook ran through 
it, and he had a slip of green meadow land in the valley beyond ; to 
reach it you crossed a tiny bridge, and he took pleasure in pointing 
out tous how soon, by a path down the hil] through the vineyards, 
the children would be able to get that way into his garden when next 
spring his cherries would be ripe. He had a nice little library in an 
upper room of his house, which he regretted as he showed it to us 
consisted probably of books trop serieux for us ; and it was but a few 
days before Christmas that he gathered us a white rose off one of his 
trees. 

A long absence, which he made soon after our arrival, going for nearly 
the whole summer into Normandy, prevented our becoming intimate 
with him till our own sojourn in his neighbourhood was drawing to a 
close,—or some tempting names among the writers on ecclesiastical 
history on his book shelves would probably have made us enter: a 
protest against his opinion of our want of gravity in literary taste ; but 
the library at the chateau possessed ample store of volumes in ‘keep- 
ing with all the feelings such a place inspired ; and the valuable: liis- 
torical and topographical information they supplied us with) /added 
very much to the interest of our rambles through the surreundihg 
country. Few things, however, which it could show to °us, richias: it 
was in traces of our early monarchs, from our bold Plantagenét:to the 
coward Lackland, were more striking than the singular fragment 
which towering above the surrounding trees, formed’the principal or- 
nament of the Park of La Poissoniére. A’ park>in'French doés:not 
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mean » park in English; our idea of bringing the mind’s innate love 
ef the infinite to bear upon landscape scenery, and produce a charm 
by the indefiniteness of the prospect across which the eye is led, and 
by/its meeting vast expanses whose size comes with tenfold force upon 
the imagination from their having no visible boundary, has not yet 
supplanted their love of the fanciful and labyrinthine ; here and there 
even the quaintly cut shrub and tree, shows a lingering affection for 
the grotesque in. gardening, and carries one back to the days in Eng- 
land of Dr. Dove and his contemporaries ; and though the chateau of 
Serrant displays its long glades and bold line of gigantic trees in un- 
checked native growth, it is pointed out to the stranger as d 0 Anglais ; 
dandit)is at Varennes and la Poissoniére that you see the Freuch 
style.» Avenues endless, not in length but in number, and frequently 
diverging all ways from a star like the drives in the Forest of) St. 
Germain ; fine broad straight walks, running parallel to each other ; and 
bosquets ‘of the deepest shade, formed by interlaced and trellised 
boughs—these are the characteristics of such grounds as surround the 
coantrv houses of the old noblesse, residing in such numbers around 
Angers, where they pass the winter; and it feeds one’s love of the an- 
tique,’ and harmonizes with all the feelings any study of the romantic 
and- picturesque records of Anjou inspires, to a degree scarcely to be 
imagined by one unaccustomed to wandering amongst them. In the 
park of Monsieur de R—, there is a something of English wildness, 
blending very gracefully with the more formal arrangement of things ; 
and you have no sooner traversed the broad avenue leading from the 
chateau, than passing an urn upon a pillar among vines and roses, and 
ascending a small hill, you find yourselves among a maze of path and 
closely embowered alley, “ dingle, and bosky dell,” winding ascent 
and steep bollow, the paths in one place crossing one another by a 
rustic bridge, and sunk in others, sometimes by sudden slopes, and 
sometimes by stone and moss-grown steps, till you wander in a sort 
of enchantment, trees of every kind and form blending their heads 
in one mass, which rises round the ruin like a fairy wood ; while the 
rich windows of the little chapel, of finely carved stone, filled with 
old stained glass, send a gleam through the boughs, and the ivy hangs 
green on the old castle wall. Climbing to the base of the tall frag- 
ment, and turning round it past the place where a winding staircase, 
its entrance hidden with briars and shrubs, descends to the vaults be- 
low, you come upon a little velvet lawn before the chapel dvor, and on 
@ summer's noon, while lying there with our books in the shadow of 
the trees, with the children playing round us, and the rich sunshine 
streaming down distant alleys and falling upon the roofless and gloomy 
cachots and uncovered passages ot the castle, with the turf and wild 
flowers mantling their sombre aspect, the hours fled uncounted, but 
left their remembrance deep in the mind. At night, when all was 
bathed in the lustre of a golden harvest moon, and we had been sitting, 
a mingled group of English, Spanish, Bretons, Angevines, and guests 
from'La Vendée, conversing and listening, perhaps to tales of spirits 
‘and strange appearances, on the terrace before the door of the salon,—- 
a troop of us would sally forth to seek for the white lady, who was 
said. to haunt the ruin, and live in the Souterrain beneath the castle,— 
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and linger till nightfall amid the beautiful and bewildering shadows. 
A mass of singularly carved débris, found among the rocky founda- 
tions, and consisting of broken capitals and columns with strange 
figures sculptured on them, was piled in a little pyramid upon the 
lawn before the chapel door, till old Partons, hunting among them for 
some stray rabbit or leveret, scattered them down upon the turf. One 
of the representations, which seemed to be a wild beast attacking a 
woman with a child in her arms, was rather remarkable. 

The castle owed its celebrity to having been the birthplace of St. 
René, the legend of whose history seems a strange mingling of real 
events in eastern and, scriptural history; the beautiful story of 
Augustine and Monica, with that of the Shunamite’s child. 

The chatelaine of the castle, a lady of great piety, lost her only 
son, who had been granted her in answer to the prayers of some bishop 
of Angers, eminent for holiness; and in her bitter grief the unhappy 
mother so persecuted the prelate with prayers to obtain her back her 
child, that he left the shade of his cathedral, and remained long an 
exile. Returning after eight years, he came to the grave of the little 
boy, and praying fervently over his ashes, they were restored to life 
in answer to his entreaty, and the mother’s broken heart at length 
comforted. She devoted her son to God, who had given him back to 
her. He became an eminent saint, and is said by some to have suc 
ceeded to the bishopric of Angers, but others dispute this. 


** Dreamlike to the searching eye 
The legend of thy history, 
‘Time covers with his hand the flame.” 


But among such scenes one’s heart is little inclined to the heresy ot 
doubt, and the principal circumstances of St. René’s life are repre- 
sented in the painted windows of the little chapel, which were buried 
during the Revolution. 

The fortress, together with the answering castle of Rochfort on 
the opposite side of the river, the only remains of which, rising from 
the summit of a gigantic and precipitous rock, bear a singular resem- 
blance in shape to these, were strongholds of the bandit chiefs, who 
by means of them were able to command the river. That of La 
Poissoni¢re has been twice dismantled; the good king René, in the 
fifteenth century, having granted leave to Margaret, Dame de la 
Poissoniere, to raise St. René’s birthplace from its ruins; such 
abodes being at that time generally suppressed as dangerous. 

There is scarcely a bend of the river, as you pass down the Loire 
from Angers to the seven dividing streams of Nantes, which does 
not bring you in view of some fresh object of this nature ; the roof- 
less and deserted dwellings upon which the fury of the revolution fell, 
blending very sorrowfully with the calmer interest excited by the 
trace of struggles over which timehas cast its softening shadow. The 
same wave reflects the tall tower of Oudon and the rugged walls that 
crown the heights of Champtoceaux; Bluebeard’s terrible castle 
looks across to St. Florent, and the beautiful but wasted chateau of 
Mont Jean; and you have scarcely passed the famed vineyards of 
Epiraye,upon the Roche de Serrant, hardly a trace of whose strong cas- 
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tle that saw the dastard brother of Coeur de Lion beaten by Philip 
and Louis, can now be discerned,—when you leave the majestic Loire 
to roll towards the antique arches of the bridge of Caesar, and the 
sparkling Maine carries you beneath the walls of king René’s sum- 
mer palace of La Baumette, whose rock-hung gardens shade the 
stream; his ducal fortress of Angers darkening the distance. 

A large part of the Park of La Poissoniére was vccupied by a 
vineyard of grapes, whose purple clusters hung thickly beside the 
path ; beyond it a private road led to a side door of the church in 
one direction, while in the other a beautiful coppice shaped out into 
divers broad green alleys, every one of which commanded some strik- 
ing object in the distant landscape, concealed an old-fashioned house, 
the back of which overlooked the cottages of the vignerons, and the 
huge grange where the press was worked in the time of the vintage. 
This abode had served asa retreat to the aged seigneur, the father of 
Monsieur de R-—, after his liberation from the dungeons of the revo- 
lution; and the lower part was now allotted to the gardener and his 
wife, and there Madame la Jardinicre, a delightful old lady, would 
make her wood fire blaze up bright to give you welcome if you 
looked in upon her for half an hour, while waiting ull the evening 
labour of the pressoir should begin ; the upper half was occupied by 
the family of Signior Antiquaria, better known in La Poissoni¢re, by 
the name of Monsieur l’Espagnole, a Spanish officer of the dégitimiste 
party, or rather of those who hold Don Carlos to be the only legitimate 
monarch of Spain, and who had been obliged, in common with many 
of his countrymen, to fly across the Pyrenees, and seek a shelter from 
the kindness of those who maintained the same principles among the 
provinces of France. His escape had been a very narrow one: 
having gone so far as one day to shoot a hare for the dinner of the 
prince, he had been imprisoned by Espartero’s party, and after long 
confinement, finding himself sentenced to be strangled, he made his 
escape with some companions through the window of his cell on the 
night previous to his intended execution, and being joined by his wife 
and children, escaped across the frontier. Monsieur de R—, having 
been himself in early life an exile among foreigners, showed great 
kindness to many of these unfortunate and destitute fugitives, from 
which the French government has now withdrawn the allowance for- 
merly granted them; he had settled several of them in a large 
house taken on purpose in Angers; but being struck with compas- 
sion for this family, as the barrack-like life of their fellow-countrymen 
would have been ill-suited to the lady and her children, he gave 
them a home in his grounds, provided for their wants, and sent their 
sons to school in Angers. Ignace and Jose Antiquaria were in mien 
and manner graceful and striking in the extreme ; Ignace in pur- 
ticular, the younger, was a splendid child, with a head fit fora Murillo, 
and both of them wore the stamp of their sunburnt clime and haughty 
people. ‘Their figures struck one’s eye among the vineyards, as they 
shared the joyous labour in which the gay children of the soul, young 
and old, were occupied ; accompanied often by the little English boy, 
with his sunny locks and white forehead, to make up the picture. 
There was another dwelling within the grounds of the chateau, 
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close beside the western gate, than which, perhaps, no other was so 
interesting + it was that of /es bonnes Saurs the kind nuns, or as they 
were always called, “ the Sisters,” who tended the poor, nursed the 
sick, and educated the village children. Everybody loved them, 
and the progress made by their happy little scholars would have 
done credit to many an establishment for children of a far higher 
rank in England. The Curé and the Vicaire, both of them men of 
excellent moral character, and sedulous in their duties, visited and 
examined the school continually, and seemed quite disposed to con- 
cur in the sisters’ rule of kindness. A beautiful picture that happy 
school room always seemed to me; the outside of the cottage, with 
its trellis of vines and roses, was hardly so cheerful as that line of 
bright faces, with the gentle form of “ the sister” watching over her 
charge, and the mild looks of Perrette Boileau, as monitor, shedding 
sweetness enough to have disarmed even the sturdy “ anti-Lancas- 
trian,” who once declared to a clergyman’s wife in one of our Norfolk 
parishes, that Aer child should never be put under a ** monument,” 

Ma sevur ainée,” upon whom the charge of the visiting principally 
fell, was a person of about forty, with a kind motherly face beneath 
her large white hood, and such a quiet sincerity in her address, that 
it won one at once, and resembled very much the manners of many 
of the most refined in the society of friends. Education had pro- 
bably done much for her, as her father, a venerable old man, who 
once while we were there made a pilgrimage all the way from near 
Orleans to see her, did not appear to be much above the paysan, or, at 
all events, the bourgeois class. She used to be particularly kind 
to the little English children, who grew so attached to her, that 
when we met ma secur in our walk through the prairies, or when she 
came up to call on their mamma, the little invalid would hasten to 
climb upon her knee, or be taken up in her arms, and play with the 
long black rosary that hung at her side, or the little ivory crucifix 
upon her bosom. 

When we first went, there was a much younger sister, who was her 
companion, and who accompanied her in her first call, but remained 
very silent, leaving it to the elder to take the lead. Our _ friends 
were, however, more struck with something in her appearance than 
with her companion’s, and our learning atterwards that she had ex- 
pressed a good deal of interest in the English family, led us to attempt 
some further intercourse with her ; but before we had met many times, 
the period of their annual visit to the convent where they had taken 
the vows arrived. The village school féte, when all the children were 
to have their prizes,and dine beneath the trees in the gardens of the cha- 
tea, was to take place before their departure. We had gathered from 
some of the villagers that the younger saeur was believed to have been 
a young lady, and even to have possessed property, which she had 
given to the convent; and this deepened our feeling for one, who 
having forsaken all her earthly ties, and taken the vow of poverty, 
was living in conformity with the strict rules of her order, rising early 
to prayer and household labour, and spending her life among the. poor, 
in the very shade of an abode where society was to be found in all 
its refinement and all its interest, and where all that she was excluded 
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from, the light of intellect, the charms of polished life, the holy 
charities of the domestic hearth, shone as if to sadden by their 
brightness her isolated path. I shall never forget that school {te. 
Interested in it, as well for the sake of those engaged in it, as 
from its carrying back one’s thoughts to many such a festival in the 

reen meadows of our distant England, of some of which the music, 
in all the melody of children's voices rising on the clear summer air, 
comes back upon the heart through the distance of years, bringing 
with it faces and forms long since buried in the grave—it is impressed 
upon our minds from the young nun’s image, standing prominent among 
its memories. As we approached the gates of the chateau, on our way to 
attend it, we found a long line of peasants in their holiday dresses, the 
mothers and sisters of the happy children, seated on the grass by the 
roudside, under the shade of the avenue ; and the salon, when we entered 
it, was crowded with company, whosoon adjourned to theopen air, where, 
afterthe little villagers had recited and sung,and shown their neat work, 
and their beautiful writing, and received their beautiful prizes, and the 
wreaths with which every deserving child was crowned; Madame de 
RK. presiding, and her delighted grandchildren assisting her—the 
whole number were seated down to a collation in the gardens, while 
the company sauntered round them looking on. It was a group so 
varied as one seldom meets in k.ngland; priests in their long robes, 
young travellers just returned from Italy, neighbouring bourgeoises 
mingled with the daughters of the surrounding chatelains, and a 
crowd of paysannes, some of them aged grandmothers, and pleased 
mothers of the young pupils ; while, perhaps, the objects on which an 
artist's eye would have rested, if cast across the throng, were the 
gipsy brow of Ignace, as his dark eyes flashed their laughing answers 
toa young priest, who was talking alternately Spanish to the two 
Andalusians and English to us, and the subdued mien of the younger 
sister, as her crimsoned cheek was half buried beneath her deep hood, 
whose whiteness contrasted so strongly with her sombre robes of 
black woollen. There she stood in the green shadow of those gardens, 
umong young nobles and light-hearted girls, and joyful children; and 
with a heart evidently oppressed by painful foreboding, she told us how 
she loved La Poissoniére! how dear her little scholars were to her—such 
good docile children! and how much she feared she might be leaving 
them never to return. We tried to comfort her, and so did the lady 
of the chateau, but when we inquired afterwards we were told her 
fears were but too probably right; for, added the lady who was 
speaking, they are seldom allowed to remain long in one place, “quand 
on est si jolie qu’elle.” ; 

The large dishes, beneath whose weight the long table in the 
billiard-room had been groaning, were transferred one after another 
to those beneath the trees, and rapidly disappeared ; the eldest of 
the English children called my attention to the great hound he was 
dragging up to me by its neck, with the help of his friends Raoul and 
Lion, the children of the chateau; and as the sunset lighted the 
groves, the assembled crowd gradually dispersed homewards. A few 
nights afterwards, we went down by moonlight into the village to say 
adieu to the sisters. ‘They were to leave early next morning, and a 
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large party of nuns from Chalons, Savenniéres, and all the neighbour. 
arge party 
ing parishes, had assembled in their cottage, where they were to pass 
the night, and start with them next morning In the steam boat up 
the Loire. ‘Their convent was near Le Mans, that ancient capital of 
Mayenne which was so important a place in the days of Charlemagne ; 
and a private vehicle was to convey them thither from Angers. ‘Their 
pretty garden, with its gay flowers, looked lovely in the yellow moon- 
liuht—lovelier, perhaps than ever, to the eyes of the young sceur: 
perhaps she knew what it was to try and fill the heart's voids with 
that innate love, 
© Which clings 
Around our human clay, 
That fondness for familiar things, 
Which will not wear away ;” 


or to slake its thirst, like Margaret in Deerbrook, with the companion- 
ship of children, and the tending of flowers ; it may be that her spirit, 
in its loneliness, had been guided to holier fountains; however it was, 
we took leave of her sadly, A simple, but very inviting meal was 
set out before their guests; it was very picturesque to see them 
seated round the little salle a manger, yet there were none in the group 
who looked as if they could give much fellowship to der. We did not 
like to interrupt them long, kind as their welcome was, so wishing 
them a pleasant pilgrimage and glad return, we again climbed our hill. 
We often spoke of them in their absence; the village children were so 
atraid their beloved instructress should not come back to them; the 
mere de Tabac especially, and poor Perrette, grieved at the thought. 
In less than a fortnight ma sceur aincée returned, bringing with her a 
sunple-minded Breton girl, called la Sceur Alexis, quite another order of 
person, ‘The sweet young sister we never saw again. ‘They said her 
health was too delicate for the fatigue of so large a school, and she 
was gone to a lighter situation in a hospital at Orleans. 


CHAPTERTIY. 
Vovove to Angers.—La Daum tte.—King Rene. 


* Though wild the fable, thoueh rude the rhyme, 
Yet dear is atule of the olden tine! , 
Phose days of marvel and mystery. 
Those times we never again may ‘see! 
When the Templar rushed to the holy land, 
When the troubadour wandered with harp in hand, 
And the rosy varland ot guy Provence, 
Wreathed bloomingly round the warrior’s lance,” 
Lonvow in THE Oupen True. 


The poet Crabbe’s hero, whose t2vo jowrneys set the flat scenery of 
the Sutfolk coast in such opposite lights, could hardly have found a 
greater transformation in the face of things than the banks of the 
meeting rivers presented on our second voyage along their waters, 
trom which certainly our first had not led us to expect much. So 
true it is that, to do justice toa country, some residence among its 
scenes is necessary, it being hardly possible to make allowance for the 
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difference caused by the accidents of cloud and sunshine, the rich 
hues that dedong to the Angevine sky, or the vault of slate it some- 
times borrows from its neighbour province, Bretagne. Not to men- 
tion that inner world which may occasionally cast a shadow across 
the outward; but, however cold, wet, and weariness may have con- 
curred to occasion this on our first launch upon the breast of the far- 
famed river, 
“Our heart's deep valley was not slow, 

Its brightness to recover ;” 
and we had no sooner left the ferryman’s cottage, and rounded the 
first green island, than as the vast breadth of the stream began to 
break upon us, we commenced wondering at our former want of admi- 
ration, and soon’ gave ourselves up to the full enjoyment of a pano- 
rama, varied as it was changing, through which the swift prow of the 
Riverain was rapidly carrying us. As La Poissoniére sank among the 
trees, Savaniéres, with its curious church, one of the oldest in France, 
and the arm of water that runs up to the chateau of Varennes, came 
into view, masses of rock and cliff here and there far overtopping the 
trees, but not yet advancing to the river’s brink; then a little stone 
cross on a narrow promontory showed the first point of the pretty 
isle of Behouard, whose beautiful chapel on the rock rose next from 
its surrounding hamlet; the oldfashioned houses of Lombardiére 
‘ame down to the edge of the bank on the opposite shore, and a little 
further on the Savaniérs’ side rose the bold hill of La Roche de 
Serrant, and the vineyards of Epiraye. The wine of the Roche de 
Serrant is so celebrated, that the greatest watchfulness is kept up 
while the vintage lasts, lest any drop should be abstracted, and the 
merchants who buy the year’s vintage of the Countess de Serrant are 
said never to leave the winepress night or day, but take it in turns to 
be always there till the process is done. The top of the hill, we were 
told, commanded a fine view of the meeting of the Loire and Maine, 
which soon after broke upon our view from the deck of the steam- 
boat. <A lovelier nook of earth one seldom sees than that which lies 
between the two broad rivers, as their waters, clear as crystal, sweep 
sparkling by, and leave its corner of greenest meadow land rising in 
emerald verdure between them. It was the close of June, and the 
haycocks were still standing there, while a line of hedge-row trees, 
which began after a short distance to interpose its screen between us 
and the Loire, shaded its further end. I have seen it since, when 
instead of the haycocks, some quiet sheep grazing there were fling- 
ing their long shadows in the evening light across the greensward. 
Just across, on the left bank of the Maine, a long old-fashioned man- 
sion, with a garden walled at the sides, and beyond it some beautiful 
trees standing ona green that stretched down to the water, orna- 
mented the shore ; and a pretty boat was moored at the water's edge. 
Altogether, the quiet of the scene, as it lay between the lively vil- 
laces of La Pointe and Bouchemaine, fell upon one’s heart like the 
influence of one of Claude's landscapes. Past Bouchemaine the 
shore grew bolder; every here and there a huge precipice of rock 
darkened our path, and flung its image into the glassy depths through 
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which we floated. The right side remained a verdant plain for some 
distance, and allowed us to see the tall white spire of Angers Cathe. 
dral, and the ancient and gloomy tower of St. Aubyn, side by side in 
the distance, till suddenly a cliff rising from the level shore came 
forward into the waters, and gliding round it we found ourselves 
under the terraced gardens and narrow windows of La Baumette, the 
little convent, once the favourite summer palace of René of Anjou, 
king of Naples, Sicily, and Jerusalem ; and in the shadow of those 
very gardens he took such pains to plant into pleasant walks and 
orchards, that his beloved subjects of Angers, his birthplace, and the 
resting place of his ashes, might come with their families to enjoy 
this grateful retreat. 

Andhere, perhaps, wandered Margaret,the high-spirited, heart-broken 
Margaret, saddest fated of that fated family,—in her childhood ;~— 
and there dwelt René. The pinks, the roses, and the laughing vines 
of Anjou, speak of the hand which fostered them, and brought the 
produce of the south to bloom among his native valleys. ‘The litera- 
ture which “will take care of itself, and you too if you neglect it,” 
has been very slow in redressing the wrongs which the last sovereign 
of Provence and Anjou, the beloved of his people, the venerated in 
the lands he ruled, has suffered for its sake. Perhaps few will rise 
from reading the interesting memoirs of his life and eventful reign, 
published within a few years by the Viscount Villeneuve de Barge- 
mont, written in so clear and candid a manner, without feeling 
that the fortune-conquered and fortune-conquering René was as 
much true-knight as true-poet; and that the hero who gave his 
leisure to the pursuit of studies in advance of his contemporaries and 
the age in which he lived, was not the /ess ahero. But the prejudices 
which writers, evidently partial and unjust, have cast upon his name, 
have widely gained ground, and he is spoken of as weak, and trifling 
away his time in light and at best unimportant studies, and fitter for 
minstrel than monarch; as if the lyre and sword had never been 
united in the hands of a Sidney or a Howard, or the Korner of later 


days. Kené’s early life was passed in struggles as unequal as those of 


his kinsman and feudal prince, the Dauphin Charles, whom he 
aided, and whose tyrant son was the unrelenting oppressor of the 
Angevine's declining years : taken prisoner in nearly his first battle, 
the aged general he fought under falling in the field—René was re- 
leased trom long captivity to enter the lists against the clever and 
crafty Alphonso, with the slippery footing of a Naples ever bursting 
into voleano, for his battle-ground. Bravely he bore down his antago- 
nist ; and it was the treachery of the fickle people who had called him 
to their head that overturned his power, and sent him back to the na- 
tive provinces where he was always loved and cherished. His sister 
sate upon the throne of France, his daughter on that of England ; his 
son was called to take the sceptre of Castile: he himself wore the 
title, once so full of meaning, of monarch of Jerusalem ;—but the 
crescent was in the ascendant in the East, and René’s star waned in 
the skies of Italy; his eldest hope, the child of so much promise, 
fell in the zenith of his fame, in the flower of knighthood, suddenly, 
and as if by the hand of treachery, and the same hour saw the boy 
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who should have taken his father's place by the old man’s side, follow 
him into his grave ; Margaret of Anjou wandered back to the shores 
of her native river, a childless widow; and Mary, the lofty hearted 
wife of a monarch, who, though he saved his country, left the hand 
to perish that had guided him to triumph, saw herself early exiled 
feom the camp of a husband whom she loved, as a contemporary 
writer says, “ with a sort of worship,” and not only her claim on his 
affection but on the gratitude of her country, set aside, by the beauti- 
ful and gentille Agnes; though to which of them belongs most the 
glory of having roused the desponding Charles from his lethargy of 
dismay, we are uncertain to this day. His anger for his mother's 
sake is one of the few relieving points in the dark character of Louis 
XI., the one voice excusing the almost parricide. The belle des 
belles shuddered at the thought of the vengeful prince; though not 
for herself did Agnes sore tremble, and her own untimely death was 
hurried on by a mind fevered for the safety of her royal lover. 

Within the grey walls of Angers lie the scenes of so many events 
connected with the illustrious family, which ended as a royal house 
in René of Anjou, that a few sketches of their annals, taken from 
Monsieur V. de Bargemont’s history, will not be out of place in an 
attempt to pourtray the claims to our interest possessed by the city 
where he sleeps the sleep of the just. Surely we may believe that 
the dying entreaty of one whose last days passed in earnest listening 
to the reading of those Scriptures he had long studied and Joved,—- 
“QO! not for my life!—for my soul / it is for my soul 1 would have 
you pray !"—was not a vain utterance; nor the supplications of his 
sorrowing people, for one so beloved in life, so wept in death, un- 
heard. René’s rich tomb was scattered to the winds by the rude 
hands of the republican spoilers; but his ashes rest still where he 
asked to have them laid, and from whence the fond attachment of 
his Provencal subjects was unable to detainthem. ‘They lie deep in 
Angevine earth, beneath the antique fane, whose perfect symmetry 
is the pride of his ancient capital. | 

René lived in an age when chivalry in its primitive and more pe- 
culiarly characteristic shape of knighthood, was blazing up in one last 
and flickering glow, ere it should fall, as M. de Bargemont beautifully 
remarks, before the arquebuse which struck down Bayard in the re- 
treat of Rebec. He * without fear and without reproach,” was yet 
a child in the halls of the mother who girded on his sword and sent 
him forth so young, when René, full of years and honour, was closing 
his eyes in that “ simple lit de toile,” become as it were a sanctuary, 
—and “like Saint Louis dying on the shoves of Carthage, giving, with 
an admirable presence of mind, his solemn counsels on the duty of a 
sovereign, to the successor to whom he could also Jeave the example 
of his life ;’—but Dunois, the gallant Dunois, was holding out in Or- 
leans, while René took his early lessons in the court and camp of the 
Duke of Lorraine; and the beautiful Valentine of Milan, who had 
ruled, as president of the celebrated courts of Love, and of the con- 
vocation held on the féte of her patron saint, aided by her provosts 
of the. “ Hawthorn” and seneschal of Eglantine, in the court of 
Charles. VI, was. living to hear, in her widowhood, the fame of 
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her changeling child, as she called the Bastard of Orleans; while her 
minstrel son, the father of one of France's best monarchs, the 
good Louis XII., was sighing the music of his melancholy carols 
through the bars of his prison in the Tower of London, for years of 
long captivity. Death had closed the brotherhood of the terrible 
Constables Duguesclin and Olivier de Clisson, and the fierce lord of 
Nantes slept at his master’s feet in St. Denis, while his strong castle 
and his office were at that time held by that noble Artus de Richemont 
who, when his barons would have persuaded him that the title of Con- 
stable of France was below the rank of a Duke of Brittany, replied, 
Then I will honour in my old age a charge which has been the glory 
of my young years.” Pierre d’Aubusson was yet in his cradle, his glo- 
rious career as grand master of the order of St. John of Jerusalem, 
then’struggling to retain Rhodes, yet unbegun ; but Scanderberg was 
curbing the Mussulman, and scattering the ranks of the Osmanlie. 

It is believed that the young René must have seen at Nancy the first 
apparition of the Maid of Orleans, when, presented by the governor of 
Vancouleurs to Duke Charles of Lorraine and his assembled knights, 
she only asked a lance and war steed in answer to their sceptical 
questions, and springing upon the fiery charger, the mild and timid 
girl, the shepherdess from a distant hamlet, flashed forth the warrior 
heroine, before the astonished chivalry of Lorraine. Thefe is little 
doubt he was that “son of the duke her sovereign seigneur,” whose 
escort she asked to the camp of the hunted Charles, before the swords 
of whose enemies city after city was falling; forthe duke had only 
daughters, and as the betrothed husband of the little princess Isabella, 
Reneé was his affianced son and destined successor. But René was 
obliged to lead his troops against Metz, that seat of proud burghers, 
to fight for his father-in-law, and to quit Nancy in order to assemble 
them, while Joan of Arc, in pursuance of her glorious mission, was 
arriving beneath the tents of France. At his entreaty, probably, his 
mother, the Queen Yolande of Arragon, hastened to welcome the 
young heroine, and become her support in the presence of the 
French court, while her son, eager to follow, and weary of the long 
siege and the many disasters undergone for the sake of a panier of 
apples, “ une hottee de pommes,” a dispute about which had caused the 
war between the duke and the men of Metz, gave way to indignant 
feeling at being detained so long trom the French army, and took 
the sudden resolution of going to fight under the standard of the 
lilies. Hlastily breaking the narrow circle of trivial interests which 
had fettered his valour, he disappeared from beneath its walls; but 
meeting with many delays, René did not arrive at the army of the 
French monarch till the eve of its joyous entry into Rheims, and at 
the moment when the keys of the city were being presented to the 
sull uncrowned Charles, then at the chateau of the Seven Leaps, 
a little distance from the town. 

René was accompanied by the Damoisel of Commercy, and many 
other lords ; but, in the midst of the triumphant court they came 
to join, René missed one who should have made its leading orna- 
ment, the queen his sister, the early betrothed of Charles, and the 
sharer of his evil fortunes, but whom some rising jealousies, or 
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rather the influence of the court favourite, Georges de la Tremouille, 
had. banished from him in the day of his success; while the heroine 
of Dom Remi pleaded for the queen's appearance at the coronation 
in vain. Ifdeceived in one hope, however, René, who, early adopted 
by his uncle the cardinal prince of the duchy of Bar, and afterwards 
confided entirely to the Duke of Lorraine, had been much separated 
from his family, had the pleasure of finding there his brothers, the 
younger of whom, Charles of Anjou, had been some years with the 
royal troops, while the elder, Louis IIL, King of Sicily, who 
had just gained a signal victory at Aquila, in Abruzzo, had quitted 


Italy with the flower of his nobility, to conduct them to the aid of 


his cousin and brother, the king of France. 

These three princes of the house of Anjou, who had found so 
glorious a place of rendezvous in the plains of Champagne, marched 
by the side of Charles VIL. when he entered triumphantly into the 
city of Rheims, on a July evening of the year 1489, 

The next day was one of perhaps the most interesting in history; 
one drawing its interest amid a thousand other claims, yet principally 
from the prominent figure in its scenes of one, as singular in her cha- 
racter and beautifully sustained position, as her after fate was sad. 


The historian’s description of her first appearance before the Duke of 


Lorraine so accords with the whole impression left upon one’s mind 
by her story, that the heart surrenders itself to a belief of its truth as 
fully as when under the spell of that sweet statue, which, as was said 
of Van Dyck and the melancholy Stuart, has made the too early lost 
Princess Mary the best pleader for the injured Pucelle. “ Her shape 
was slight and tall; her large brown eyes were at once mild and full 
of melancholy expression, and her voice was touching; her long 
chestnut hair floated upon her shoulders, and all her mien contrasted 
strongly with her coarse garments of a shepherdess.” That heavy 
robe of purple woollen, and the peasant cap, so soon changed for the 
helm of the warrior maiden, one can conceive it so well. And her 
heart, so full of its one purpose, its fervent hope and trust, it had no 
room for the perilous delights of that dazzling and beguiling atmo- 
sphere she was suddenly raised up into ; it could not open to feel them. 
France called more than one its “ Saviour” in that time ; but perhaps 


Agnes Sorel, when she begged a tomb within the holy walls of 


Jumiéges, would rather hers had been the few ashes left by the flame 
at Rouen. 

It was ona Sunday, the 17th of July, that the king of France, 
the king of Sicily, René Duke of Bar, Charles of Anjou, Lafayette 
marshal of France, and a crowd of nobles, repaired to the an- 
tique cathedral. The venerable archbishop, Renaud of Chartres, 
who awaited them under the magnificent portal, one of the chefs- 
d’auvres of christian architecture in France, led them up the vast nave 
to the choir, within whose enceinte were ranged those knights, the 
glory of France. ‘There the bold Dunois, chafing at the name of the 
English, bowed his victorious front before the altar; there the eye, 
turning from him, fell upon the manly features of the adventurous 
Poton de Saintrailles; those of the haughty la Tremouille, the royal 
favourite ; of the Count of Alencon, renowned for his beauty, and for 
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his conduct in the day of battle at Vernueil; or of Louis de Bourbon, 
Count of Vendéme, escaped as by miracle from the prisons of England, 
in which he had been plunged after the battle of Agincourt. 

A throng of other warriors, valiant and illustrious, stood around them, 
but at the apparition of Charles, formerly proscribed and fugitive, now 
wrapped in the regal purple, every heart was thrilled, and the shout 
of a thousand voices rang through the vaulted roofs. 


* But who alone 
And unapproached, beside the altar-stone, 
With the white banner forth like sunshine streaming, 
And the gold helm through clouds of fragrance gleaming, 
Silent and radiant stood? . . . ; ; 
° ° : ; ; ; And that slight form, 
Was that the leader through the battle storm ? 
Had the soft light in that adoring eye 
Guided the warrior where the swords flashed high? 
*T'was even so !—and thou, the shepherd's child, 
Joanne, the lowly dreamer of the wild !” 


A few more years, and Rheims, and the taking of Rouen, and 
Joanne, and Charles himself, like the poor forgotten shepherd-girl, 
were become themes for the neglected dowagers, “les douariéres 
délaissées,” who, as Martial d’Auvergne says, while the young 
knights and ladies spent their evening in playing at cross questions, 
and divers other games and amusements of their age, sate apart dis- 
coursing among themselves of past-by things and paternosters, of the 
battle of Montlehéry, and the death of the Constable. Poor Louis de 
St. Pol! who took so bravely the “rude news” of his sentence, passed 
by the tyrant of Plessis! I suppose Ais must have been the fate 
which lingered among the recollections of the old people in Martial’s 
time. 

Poetry, in the days of René, in his early life at least, was a thing 
the court was rife with; for the “ mania of making verses,” says his 
biographer, developed itself in the brilliant circles which animated 
the court of Charles VII., as soon as the memorable victories 
of the French arms had permitted princes and knights to taste the 
delights of profound peace. Poetry is so naturally the expression of 
minds kept by the excitement of times like those in an atmosphere 
above the quiet and lulling flow of daily life, and needing at once 
music to soothe and words to fling their feelings into shape, that this 
was likely to follow with the momentary pause. René himself wrote 
long and much, and copied, says M. de Bargemont, in its style of 
metre and allegory, the famous “ Roman de la Rose ;” but of that 
crowd of writings lost to us, a few fugitive pieces, escaped by chance 
from the ravages of time and the dust of old libraries, are now the 
only title of the troubadour prince to the crown of poetry accorded 
him by his contemporaries. It was not gained by walking the course ; 
for in that age, “the mode,” that word of power in France, engaged 
almost all princes to cultivate the Muses ; and that they gave no vain 
worship may be seen by the fragments of Charlies Duke of Orleans’ 
ballads, the music of whose 
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« Allez vous en! allez, allez— 
Soucis, soins, et melancolie!”’ 


rings in one’s ear like some old English carol, anid in the @ Foret de 
longue attente” of Charles of Burgundy, Comte de Nevers, One 
long tale which has come down of Rene’s, sketches out beautiful pie- 
tures of pastoral life—such life as may be led now by many a French 
shepherd and shepherdess among the green prairies ; but the chief 
interest of his verses is the knowledge we may draw from them, that 
the heavily tried spirit of one who, set as a mark for evil fortune, felt 
suffering with the keenness which belongs to genius, went far deeper 
for its rest than the outside and vain shadows, the hollow delusions. 
which could soothe the stung conscience of his heartless rival; and 
that while Louis XI. was casting himself upon the saints of Rome, 
and in every acces of terror or remorse pouring out his soul to the 
images he carried for ever with him, the deep and fervent hearted 
René, he who in his sorrow over the grave of Isabel so often repeated 
with Petrarch, 
“Eh qu’importe au blessé 
Que l'arc soit détendu quand le trait I’ a perce !’” 


in answer to his vain comforters, and bade carve for his device on sculp - 
tured wall and sketch on painted window the broken bow—passing by 
the human help of which in living men he felt the vanity, found in that 
same Church of Rome the presence of One whose claim to the heart's 
worship she in argument so jealously maintains, while, with a strange 
inconsistency, she calls up a cloud of phantasies, imaginations of the 
foolish and darkened heart, to rise between Him and the soul that 
seeketh Him. It is true that René, led perhaps partly by the super- 
stitions of early education, partly by his love of the magnificent, is 
said to have encouraged, and even instituted, gorgeous processions ; 
but there is a ¢éone in what is left us from his pen that breathes of 
something higher far; and I only regret that the pleasures of social 
companionship and the temptations of a luxurious climate, inducing 
one to idle away hours out of doors, should have prevented my making 
many extracts of this nature. One which I find in the first leaves of 
a manuscript book, hastily begun at this time, will give some idea of 
his style, though taken alone it is hardly clear. He is speaking to the 
soul, 

“ Connois que tu es? d’ oi tu viens? 1a ot vas ? 

Comment fus faite >—et lors tu connoitras, 

Le parfait bien (qu’ & toi ne tient qu’ auras) 

Et la grande gloire qu t’ est veoir apparcillee, 

Et le royaume que tu posséderas ! 

Des cieux d’ azur desquels tu jouiras ! 


Et lA ton Dieu face a face verras !” 
Kine Rene’s MortiricaTIoN DE VAINE PLABANOK, 


Were the monarch who wrote his name so deep in the hearts of his 
subjects that to this day he is reverenced as “ the good,” to be 
classed, as he has undeservedly been, with those weak and well- 
meaning princes whose very fear of doing ill seems to have been a 
Nov, 1842.— VOL. XXXV.—NO. CXXXIX. ‘ 
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misfortune to their subjec ts, René’s piety should have been passed 
over in silence. Religion owes too much wrong to the infirmities of 
its friends: well for those who, stricken hearted and too late repen- 
tant, feel their own folly and blindness has robbed them of man’s sym- 
pathy, that she will never shut her doors against them. While there 
is life there is hope; but theirs isa hope to light the darkness of their 
own bosoms, not a beacon tire among shoals and quicksands, to pro- 
claim to the world's eve that those who venture there may yet find 
safety. Were he the craven loiterer, idling away his hours in vain 
study and toils unworthy of his lot, we would not speak of his trust; 
but René, the hero of so many fields, the adventurer of the wintry 
Appenines, leading his bold march among their angry hordes—Rene, 
the friend of Frégoza, the idol of fair Provence, that land of soul and 


chivalry, 
“‘}lis sword and name by no dishonour crost—” 


is one whose path the eye traces with an interest that longs to follow 
its faint line into the blue de ‘pths of eternity. 

The Cardinal of Bar, who loved René from his childhood, and early 
adopted him, bestowed the highest care upon the young prince's edu- 
cation, which was continued after he had been confided to the Duke of 
Lorraine ; so that, besides speaking with an equal facility the Greek, 
Latin, Catalan, and Italian languages, and the Provencal dialect, he was 
versed, says the viscount, * in the Holy Scriptures, and in theology, 
jurisprudence, and the mathematics.” His administration of justice 
was striking and impartial. Often, in his later years, while his sun 
was going down in his beloved Provence—like St. Louis beneath the 
oaks of Vincennes, and drest as simply-——Reneé would leave his palace, 
and ordering a carpet to be spread upon the turf or on a rock, would 
seat himself beneath the ee pee or under the mulberries, or the 
olives in the neighbourhood of Aix, and listening to every one who 

came to complain or to petition om would render justice to all iis, 

in ages long ago, the royal husband of the Provencal princess 
Margaret. He gave life and spirit, by his encouragement, to every 
kind of industry in his dominions. The inhabitants of Provence owe 
to him the propagation of the culture of the mulberry tree, and the 
establishment of the first glass manufactory ; he studied and greatly 
patronized painting on glass ; he carried the white peacock from 
Italy into his southern provinces; and he raised to their perfection 
the grapes of Anjou. Thither he brought the pink and the Provence 
rose, which have flourished long since the days of the Troubadours, 
but all that he tried to restore, ‘borrow ed from the same happy clime, 
have faded away. . 

The two Van Eyehs, Hubert and Jean de Bruges, are believed to 
have been known to Rene in his youth, as well as Antonello ot Messina, 
who stole from Van Eych the secret of painting in oils, and Gian Bellim, 
who made it known. * How dear,” the aathor | we quote trom continues, 
after informing us of these partic ulars, * to the eye of a prince, nursed 
in the love of history and antiquity, must have been those Italian shores, 
— lished at once by their rich earth and ench: anting sky, and the 
magic of so many traditions, which, adopted her successor by the 
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Queen of Naples, he went to take possession of while yet in the dawn 
of life. There lay the starry Campania, whose vast plain and laughing 
slopes his glance wandered over. Here his predecessor, King Robert, 
had received Petrarch, had listened to the reading of his poem on 
Africa, and seated near the tomb of Virgil, in the shadow of the laurel 
planted by Laura's lover, had stripped himself of his royal mantle, to 
decorate with it the poet whom a crown awaited at the capitol. Nearer 
at hand were associations which recalled the name of that brother of 
St. Louis, the stern vanquisher of Mainfroi and of Conradin—the un- 
happy Conradin! whose tomb still existed in the city. The eye lin- 
gered alternately upon the sea and upon the quiet waters of the soft 
Ionian deep. Proud destiny of France! It has given sovereigns to 
almost every country of Europe, to Cyprus, to Jerusalem, and to the 
Byzantine empire.” 

Their charms must have been heightened by the weariness of a 
long captivity, from which René passed, upon the Duke of Burgundy’s 
agreeing to wait for a part of his ransom, to assume the management 
of affairs in the Sicilian kingdom, which his young queen Isabel of 
Lorraine had been conducting for him with the greatest skill and de- 
licacy. But his claim, notwithstanding the choice of Joan, was dis- 
puted by another; the powerful Alphonso of Arragon, the son of 
Ferdinand the Just, contested the rich inheritance; and René, after 
a long struggle, found his upright and chivalric spirit obliged to yield 
to the depth and subtlety of his opponent, in whose character, how- 
ever, eminent as he was for lofty talents, there flashed out sparks of 
greatness, as on the fine occasion when seeing a galley full of men in 
danger, he flung himself alone into a shallop to go to their help, ex- 
claiming, “1 would rather be the sharer than the spectator of their 
death !” 

Magnificent in person, and endowed with vast genius ; active, en- 
terprising, and endowed with rare eloquence, Alphonso was yet a long 
time held in check by the youthful valour of René, and was on the 
point of losing all he had acquired on the shores of Italy, when the 
treachery of one of René’s Italian generals, who influenced a great 
part of his troops, and the subsequent defection of the restless people 
who had welcomed him as their king, overwhelmed him with sudden 
reverses, and at last obliged him to yield his last fortress to the 
Spaniard. 

“ Scarcely had René crossed its threshold to embark for France, 
when the banner of Alphonso was displayed upon its battlements. 
The vessel of the departing prince, delayed by an entire calm, lin- 
gered for a short time stationary in the roads of Naples, while the flags 
of Arragon were floating everywhere around it. As the magnificent 
amphitheatre of hills spread itself before his gaze, with its gardens of 
citron and orange, whose perfume was borne to him upon the breeze, 
René stood fixed to the deck, unable to take his eyes from the scene 
he was for ever quitting. At length his attendant nobles, alarmed at 
the bitterness of his feelings, gathered round him to distract, if pos- 
sible, his attention from a sight that was wringing his heart ; and soon 
a favourable wind coming to the help of the rowers, the spires ot 
Naples, its lofty towers, the antique palace of its kings, . the deli- 
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cious heights of Campania, disappeared at once amidst the light vo 
pours of the horizon.” 

Warm was the welcome awaiting his return to his native provinces, 
now by his brother's death become his own, and his ill fortunes were 
soothed by the cares of friendship on his way: for, after stopping at 
Florence, where he met John Paleologus, Emperor of the East, at the 
court of Pope Eugene IV., he for a time forgot his misfortunes 
in the society of his beloved ‘and intimate ally, Thomas di Fregoza, 
Doge of Genoa. “ VPerh: ups they little thought, those two Thestrious 
men, while sharing for a little ‘interval the delight of each other's 
converse, that c lose beside them, in the obscure village of Lugaretto, 
one had just entered the world whose manhood was destined to dis- 
cover new realms.” and throw such vast sources of power into the 
hands of that Spain they were resisting. “Christopher Columbus 
saw the day at the moment when another phenomenon, the art of 
printing, was about to startle the universe, and, lending its powerful 
spring to all human knowledge, propagate it, as by enchantment, over 
all the surface of the globe.” 

Having taken leave of the venerable Doge, and again put to se . 
Rene speedily saw the shores of his faithful ETA e, and landed ; 
Marseilles, in the first days of November, four years after his first ar- 
rival under the shadow of Vesuvius. 

Much of Rene’s closing life was spent in that port of Marseilles, 
after his nephew, the king of France, suddenly seizing, in a time of 
peace, his strong castle of Angers, usurped possession of his Angevine 
dominions, where for many years he had chiefly resided ; and within 
its walls, as well as among the ramparts of Aix, his capital, spots are 
still shown that go by the name of the “ Cheminée du bon Roi Rene.’ 
It was given to them in his lifetime, when, wearing no outward deco- 
ration, the aged king would often leave his palace, and mingling with 
the groups who, in sunny and sheltered nooks, enjoyed the mild air 
of a southern winter, he talked with them of their health, of the affairs 
of daily lite, of the appearance of the crops, and all those minor details 
by entering into which he won the hearts of his people. Endowed 
with rare powers of me mory, he knew, it is said, the whole population 
of his capital; and Galaup de Chasteuil relates, continues the viscount, 
that there was not a family in Provence whose name was unknown to 
him; he was acquainted with their dispositions, talents, and condition 
in lite. All might apply themselves at once to him, and confide to 
him their slightest interests, certain of obtaining a speedy answer. 
M. de Bargemont then gives some beautiful proofs of this, in letters 
addressed to Rene by the widow of one of his servants. 

“He lived to the age of seventy-two years, and his last illness 

called forth the most intense anxiety and sorrow among his whole 
people. The different roads leading to his capital were filled with 
messengers, coming from the towns, and even the lowliest hamlets of 
his dominions. to inquire if there were any sign of amelioration in his 
state; while the dying king, his e yes filled with tears at he: ing of 
their earnestness, fixed looks full of kindness on those who, surreal 
ing his simple bed, came to press his weak hand. Gathering up the 
remains of his strength, as if to measure the depth of that. eternity 
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which was now opening upon him, René was not heard to utter a 
word of which his salvation was not the object. ‘C'est pour l'ame ! 
oui c'est pour l’ame seulement que je vous conjure de prier!' re- 
peated he incessantly to those who were pouring out their vows to 
heaven for his restoration. 

« About to enter eternity, he wished once more to listen to the 
word of God, and desired some of the psalms to be read to him. 
Elzear Garneur, who read them to him, has related that, preserving 
till the moment of his death the use of his memory and his other in- 
tellectual faculties, René did not cease, while he read, to utter reflec- 
tions whose piety was at once profound and touching, upon different 
passages which struck him. Without grief, without pain, he breathed 
his last sigh, and slept in the bosom of his God, Monday, the 10th 
July, 1480. The Provencals cherish his memory fondly, and still 
bless his name. 

“ Like his ancestor St. Louis, René bore upon his banner those 
lilies so often bent by dark storms, so long exiled from their native 
earth. M. Chevriel, an historian who seems peculiarly inveterate 
against this sovereign’s memory, alleges that he sank into a kind of 
lunacy—a statement clearly falsified by history.” He remitted by 
his will the beautiful provinces that formed his kingdom to the crown 
of France, (after the demise of his nephew, the Duke of Maine, who 
held the whole or a part during his lifetime,) and thus sheltered them, 
probably, from long future wars. With him died away the last echoes 
of Provencal song, and faded the wild music of the ‘Troubadours. Rene’s 
lance glittered in many a tournament, and his shicld was often seen 
among those ranged side by side in the cloisters of convent or abbey, 
that the dames whose beauty was to light the festival might go and 
witness that none were about to fight whose honour was not stainless ; 
but after Ais time, such gay pageants, and the strains which celebrated 
them, seldom appeared in the South. 

“ Left,” says the viscount, “in the solitude of their old monotonous 
donjons, the noble dames no longer formed the ornament of cities ; 
absorbed in martial labours, the young knights practised no more the 
lyre nor the mandora of the minstrel; and the ‘gai savoir’ vanished 
gradually away from Provence.” Its departure is linked with the 
memory of one, vainly as he tried to stay its flight, dear to the lover 
of the beautiful. And as it came it went; for the rise in that so long 
famed province of the South of all the literature and the very lan- 
guage that shed a light around, even in the darkness of rude ages, is 
to be traced back to men who, cultivating freedom of thought, and 
gifted with the deep insight of genius, lifted the first protest against 
the thraldom of Roman superstition upon the spirit. Four times, 
since the authority of the Church of Rome was established in western 
Christendom,” remarks the ‘ Edinburgh’ for October, 1840, “ has the 
human intellect risen up against her yoke. The first of these insur- 
rections broke out in the region where the beautiful language of Oc 
was spoken. That country, singularly favoured by nature, was in 
the twelfth century the most flourishing and civilized part of western 
Europe. It was there that the spirit of chivalry first laid aside its 
terrors, first took a humane and graceful form, first appeared as the 
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inseparable associate of literature, of courtesy, and love. The sweet 
‘Tuscan, the rich and energetic English, were still abandoned to artisans 
and shepherds. But the language of Provence was already the lan- 
guage of the learned and polite, and was employed by numerous writers 
studious of all the arts of composition and versification. A literature 
rich in ballads, in war songs, in satires, amused: the leisure of the 
knights and ladies whose fortified mansions adorned the banks of 
the Khone and Garonne. With civilization had come freedom ot 
thought. No Norman or Breton ever saw a Mussulman except to 
give and receive blows on some Syrian field of battle. But the 
people of the rich countries which lay under the Pyrenees lived in 
habits of courteous and profitable intercourse with the Moorish 
kingdoms of Spain, and gave a hospitable welcome to skilful teachers 
and mathematicians, who, in the schools of Cordova and Grenada, 
had become versed in all the learning of the Arabians. The Greek, 
still preserving, in the midst of political degradation, the ready wit 
and inquiring spirit of his fathers, still able to read the most per- 
fect of human compositions, still speaking the most powerful and 
flexible of human languages, brought to the marts of Narbonne and 
Toulouse, together with the drugs and silks of remote climates, bold 
and subtle theories, long unknown to the ignorant and credulous 
West. A theology in which many of the doctrines of the modern 
Calvinists were mingled with some derived from the ancient Manichees, 
spread rapidly through Provence and Languedoc. 

* One only of the transalpine nations had yet emerged from bar- 
barism, and that nation had thrown off all respect for Rome! Only 
one of the vernacular languages of Europe had yet been extensively 
employed for literary purposes, and that language was a machine 
in the hands of heretics! Rome cried for help to the warriors of 
northern France. A war, distinguished even among wars of re- 
ligion by its merciless atrocity, destroyed the Albigensian heresy, 
and with that heresy the prosperity, the civilization, the literature 
of what was once the most opulent and enlightened part of the great 
Kuropean family.” 




















THE DAMOSEL’S ‘TALE. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
An uneasy conscience laid to sleep by the tongue of a goodly young squire. 


Ir was long ere the damosel of Malthorpe could think upon her 
morning's walk, without trouble and uneasiness of mind—whether as 
regarded her evil requital of all the poor youth’s love and pains—or 
her dread of what might be the end of this coil on their lord's 
return, And though she nothing feared, that so gentle and merciful 
a prelate should avail himself of the power given by law to guardians, 
even to fine and imprisonment of a rebellious ward, yet was she 
scarcely less dismayed at thought of the change she must look for in 
his words and aspect, when he should know of her hardy presumption 
in despising the marriage he had designed for her, as well as her in- 
gratitude and cruelty in choosing a season of pain and sickness 
to grieve one whom he so kindly affected. Often would she sit 
musing in such wise, until her very brain grew hot and burning, and 
her heart ached so sorely, that she only found ease ina flood of tears ; 
then she would fling away, and betake her to Madam Eglantine for 
diversion; but she joyed not in her company as before. Her tales 
grew stale and wearisome, and her songs sounded hoarse; nay, her 
laugh rang hollow and feigned, and her very mirth now seemed but 
rank folly—for May Avis listened not to them, as formerly, with a 
light and careless heart. 

You may well think she cared not to tell to any one, and least of 
all to this high-minded lady, all that had befallen in her late discourse 
with John Ashtoft. To her aunt Madam Pauncefort alone she re- 
lated some part thereof ; though not out of love to her, or as desir- 
ing judgment on the matter, but because it was solely by her means, 
through their confessor, that she could hear tidings of what was do- 
ing at the priory. The poor sick lad, as may be readily guessed, 
came no more to the manor place—his first journey thither, said Dan 
Matthew, having so sorely increased his pain and weakness, that Sir 
Eustace, their fermerer, had forbidden his going out again, until they 
should hear from the Lord Gilbert. So that May Avis had full let 
sure to consider whether, and in what guise, she should amend her 
former unkindness ; a consideration so little to her ease, that she 
almost could have wished her Jord might take the matter into lis 
own hand, and end all further thought by enforcing her to wed Jolin 
Ashtoft without more ado. ; 

Despite the discreet silence of the damosel Avis on one side, and 
of the youth on the other, what had passed between them wis 
speedily known to many; for Madam Joyce not only gave some inkling 
thereof to Friar Matthew, but likewise to her niece Bradeston, and 
she again to her damosel, whence it passed to the page and yeoman ; 
whilst, on the other part, Gauchet, who had fished for more tangs 


* Continued trom p. 106. 
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than the young clerk's hood by the moat that morning, failed not to 
bestow part of what he there gathered on Dame Muriel, in payment 
for his evening cup, and the remainder, out of pure good-will, on her 
daughter Gillie an. Further, Dan Matthew, the confessor, forgot not 
to whisper privily, both what he heard and guessed on the business, 
to such of the brethren as, like himself, envied the youth his seeming 
good fortune. 

But short was the time granted them wherein to laugh at his cost ; 
since many days had not ‘passed over, when they of Malthorpe had 
news, by Bernard the reeve, that Master Ashtoft was that same morn- 
ing set off from Charlewode, by behest of the lord prior ; who had 
sent for him over seas with all speed, in hope to have him healed, 
God willing, by help of certain famous waters in those parts, which 
had performed many notable cures on those with crippled limbs and 
joints, Also, that being unable for weakness to travel on horseback, 
a litter had been sent the whole w ay from London to fetch him, by 
express appointment of that noble prelate, and with it his own yeo- 
man, Gerveis, to provide and order all things for his comfort on the 
voyage. 

Even Madam Pauncefort heard not these tidings with her wonted 
serene and smiling aspect; for she began to doubt if she had not 
meddled in a matter beyond her compass—and if May Avis had been 
before disquieted by the fear of her lord's displeasure, how much 
more was she now, at finding how great store he set by the lad she 
had so disdainfully cast off! “But the deed was done—and there re- 
mained nought to her, save to abide the penance as she might. 

It was now the sweet month of April. The earth all green and 
gladsome with soft showers and bright sunshine, and the sighing 
breath of the west wind, stealing on the sense like a gale of fragrance 
from heaven, wooed every living thing to come forth and rejoice in 
the pleasant air. The young ‘damesel of Malthorpe would gladly 
have enjoyed it with the rest, as she had done aforetime, roaming 
aboutin the sunshine to note the singing of the small birds, and watch 
the tender green of the young leaves deepening day by day over 
copse and greenwood; but John Ashtoft was gone, and she had 
hone to roam and enjoy it with her. The Lady Eglantine, in verity, 
who now strove in all to pleasure bell’ Avise, would at times walk 
forth a pace or two in the pleasance at ser request; but she moved 
with so slow and solemn a grace—never looking to right or left—and 
complained so sorely of the hardness and roughness of the walking, 
that her kinswoman soon left of to invite her. So that May Avis 
had little enough pleasure of that fair spring weather—her sole pas- 
time being to sit all alone in the sycamore arbour, that John Ashtoft 
had so loved to train and prune for her, at the far end of the verger,* 
and sigh oft and heavily, at thought of the wrong she had done “him. 

After this manner she was seated, ona still sunny afternoon, list- 
lessly hearkening to the humming of the bees without the arbour, 
when Madam E glantine’s page came, running in great haste, to pray 
her presence in his lady's chamber. Thither she betook herself ac- 
cordingly, and found Madam Joyce already with the Lady Eglantine— 


* Verger, an orchard. 
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when this last damosel, after rendering to both many and gracious 
thanks for all their loving courtesies, made known to them her intent 
to take her leave and set forth in two days from that time—her bro- 
ther, Messire Piers, having within the hour advised her, by one of his 
squires, that he purposed being that same even at the Manor Place, 
to do his reverence to the Lady Avis. 

The Lady Avis, as had been of late her custom, on hearing the 
name of the handsome young squire, blushed and looked down in 
silence, leaving it to her aunt to make such speech as befitted the 
case; and then, hastily excusing herself, withdrew, first to her cham- 
ber, to array her as she best could, after the court fashions, and then 
to the small croslet window overlooking the door porch, to watch for 
her new guest, and to study at leisure such forms of speech and be- 
haviour as might best set forth her gentle breeding. 

This occupation she found so much more delectable than had been 
her former one of sweeping the house and purveying supper for Madam 
Eglantine, that she took no heed of the time; and it was now within 
an hour of sunset, when she descried, between the trees of the lin- 
den avenue, a stranger of gay and goodly appearance, mounted on a 
strong bay courser, that was trapped with blue and gold, and riding at 
a gallop tor the Manor Place. So great, in truth, seemed his haste 
to get there, that he slackened not once his pace for gate or turning ; 
but throwing a largess to the porter as he passed, he spurred on and 
up the court, lighting down—with many thanks, and another goodly 
fee to the varlet that held his rein—at the hail porch. 

It must be coniessed that this young squire was as well grown and 
comely a person as you might see on a summer's day, and had been 
held for such amongst damosels who had opportunity to compare him 
with another sort of bachelors than John Ashtoft. He was of great 
stature and strength; with keen, lively grey eyes, a broad white tore- 
head, a high arched nose, and a hue little less fresh and bright than 
that of the Lady Eglantine; moreover, he had fair yellow locks, glit- 
tering like gold in the sun’s rays, and curling all round from under a 
small black cap that barely covered his crown. fe was apparelled at 
point device, after the newest fashion at court; being in a suit of blue 
and black, exactly divided in the middle, so as that one half of his 
body, with the arm and leg appertaining, appeared to be of each co- 
lour. His cloak was of black velvet, bordered with blue and gold— 
his boots of maroquin leather fairly clasped, and with ends hanging 
full a span below the toes, as was the manner of the gallants of those 
days—a purse, large and heavy to see, hung at his girdle, and on his 
Wrist sat a tercelet. 

Thus much had the damosel Avis the time to espy from her hiding- 
place—and further, to acknowledge to herself, that in depicting to 
her mind’s eye this goodly squire, her fancy had fallen far short of 
his desert—ere she was sought out of Madam Joyce, who prayed her 
to yo down and greet her guest as beseemed the Lady of Maithorpe. 
So she descended, bashfully hanging on the arm of her aunt, and con- 
hing over the fair speeches of welcome she had so often devised, 
when sitting alone in her sycamore arbour. But no sooner did she 
perceive hin step forward ‘to meet her, as she entered the great 
paved parlour beside the hall, than every one of her set speeches va- 
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nished clean out of her head—nay, her very eyes dazzled, and her 
heart beat so fiercely, as with sudden illness, that she was well nigh 
afraid of swooning as she stood. Whether Messire Piers was aware 
of her disorder, she could not tell; since, without tarrying the gra- 
cious welcoming that Madam Pauncefort would have spoken in the 
name of the damosel, he signified his acceptance thereof, by taking 
the hand of that worthy woman, and touching her cheek with his 
lips. Then turning him quickly toward May Avis, like one who well 
knew how to perform his devoir to all, he bent one knee before her, 
and kissed her hand with such an air of hearty, unfeigned reverence, 
as if he could desire no greater happiness. Certes, she thought, it 
was a courtesy whereof John Ashtoft—ungainly churl that he was ! 
—had never deemed her worthy, in all the years of their fellowship. 

“ Parfaie! lovely lady,” he said, in a voice so soft and gentle, it 
seemed made to speak but of love, “long and tedious hath the time 
seemed to me, until I might essay to thank you, as lam a thousand 
times beholden to do, for your great love and friendship toward my 
sister, the damosel Eglantine.” 

Then, suffering her not to study for a reply, as in truth she had not 
as yet regained breath or memory to make one, he fell to praising the 
place and pleasant country roundabout, and the wholesome virtues of 
the air, which made themselves known in the beauty and bloom of 
those who were therein bred up; and this speech he uttered not 
boldly and loudly, as had done an untaught man, essaying to flatter, 
but touching lightly thereon, as he had but given words to his 
thoughts at unawares, whilst gazing on the young maiden then in 
presence. Next, craving leave to shake the dust from his apparel, 
in readiness to attend her at the meal-board, he withdrew, leaving 
the damosel of Malthorpe wholly overcome with adiniration at his 
courtly graces and gentilesse. 

Not a whit less courteous or debonaire was his behaviour at sup- 
pertide, when he took his place in exact order as the meat was served, 
commending all on the board, both fish and flesh, baked and stewed, 
and tasting largely of each kind to boot—proffering to instruct Ma- 
dam Joyce in the making and seasoning of divers new and dainty 
dishes and sauces—describing to May Avis all kinds of rare devices 
and ornaments in pastry and confections—with ever and anon some 
tale or word of news or court gossipry, failing not to show how deep 
he was in the counsels of those great lords and ladies he named. Of 
a truth, it had been long enough ere so much as one of all these mar- 
vellous things had been seen or said of John Ashioft ! 

Thus passed over the supper meal, with much glee and gaiety— 
though the Lady Eglantine joined but rarely in the discourse, and 
seemed altogether less joyful than May Avis deemed she ought to be, 
in the coming of so dear a kinsman; and when they rose up alter- 
ward, Messire Piers, espying the lute, took it into his hands, and after 
touching and tuning fora space, as one who had a perfect knowledge 
of music, passed it to the young lady of the house, praying her to 
delight them therewith. But she blushingly excusing herself from 
her want of skill, he drew it to him QAM ; and atter lightly striking 
the chords, began to sing in a deep manly voice, a virelai or lover's 
plaint, that was the last new song at court, being written by a great 
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clerk and poet to King Richard, one Sir Geoflrey Chaucer; and be- 
gan thus, — 


** Alone walking, Me remembering, 
In thought plaining, Of my living, 
And sore sighing, My death wishing, 
All desolate. Both early and late.” 


Then he sang to them a roundel—and next a French chansonnette— 
and then a hunting strain—staying awhile between to speak of the 
melody of each, and inquire which of them all was most to the liking 
of the Lady Avis. Next, calling to them the damosel, his sister, 
(who, little fain as she seemed of his company, never gainsaid his 
will,) he made her sing with him certain airs and lays for two voices, 
and if May Avis had taken pleasure in listening to their music apart, 
far more was her delight now—for so alike were the voices of the 
brother and sister, so perfect their skill and practice, that they seemed 
together to make up but one harmony. And yet further to content 
her, Messire Piers, after giving them song upon song, as if he deemed 
himself but too happy in diverting her, courteously proffered, on the 
morrow, to teach her this manner of singing, since it was to her liking. 
Then, tarrying not her thanks, he went on to speak of dancing, and 
finally prayed that they might all stand up and tread a measure ; 
which being readily assented to by the others, May Avis, in her bash- 
fulness, took out her aunt, and the brother and sister danced toge- 
ther, Messire Piers calling for his yeoman to make them music on 
the pipe. And here again the country maiden was so enwrapt in 
wonder and admiration at their graceful swimmings and glidings, that 
she forgot her own part outright in gazing on them. Elowbeit, the 
courteous squire, who seemed bent on her taking share in all their 
pastime, leaving his sister after a space, insisted on showing the Lady 
Avis some of the steps and paces they had-gone through; which he 
did, with so winning a behaviour —so graciously commending her car- 
riage and aptness to learn—and leading her by the hand through all, so 
reverently, yet so tenderly, that the little maiden thought, when they 
took leave to go to rest, that this had been the very blithest evening 
of her life. 

From that hour she mused no more upon John Aslhtoft, and but 
little on the coming of the Lord Gilbert ; her only fear being, lest 
this fair bachelor might prove, like his sister, somewhat strange and 
variable of humour; as her sole grief was the thought, that, as amia- 
ble as he might be, he would too surely depart within a day's space. 

Her fear, in any case, was groundless. The morrow but showed 
her guest to be yet more earnest than before in his good-will and 
courtesy ; for scantly had he given them good-day, ere he besought 
the Lady Avis to remember her promise touching the singing; to 
which she being nothing loth, the lute was brought, and they sat 
down together; Madam Joyce—discreet, worthy lady—holding the 
Lady Eglantine in talk at the far end of the parlour. 

Now Messire Piers Bradeston was a perfect master of such melody, 
and his scholar was ever ready witted at learning; so that what with 
his zeal to teach, and her desire to learn, she gained more in that one 
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short hour, than she had done with all her diligence in so many weeks 
by aid of the damosel Eglantine. Also, would he needs hear some 
of her own simple country songs; and though it seemed to her that 
she had never croaked so hoarse ly, yet was he eloquent in praise of 
her voice, which he declared to be the sweetest he had ever listed. 


And with that, starting up before she could frame her answer, as if 


to spare her pains therein, he w alked to the other end of the cham- 
ber, and looked through a lattice that overhung the garden, now in 
the sweet blossomy time of the year, and sending up its fresh 
odours; whilst linnet and throstlecock were straining their throats 
amongst the boughs, as if in emulation of their voices. 

“ Parde, dear Lady Avis,” he said, “ methinks it were ungentle in 
me to withhold you any longer from the fresh air, that breathes so 
soft and wooingly below. Ye: a, and by my fay, right fain should I be 
of a walk in your fair pleasance here, so you would but vouchsafe to 
be my guide.” 

The “maiden, who desired nothing better, made answer that she 
would go full willingly, might they but have the company of the 
Lady Eglantine ; whereupon that fair lady, who seantly could know 
an oak from an ale-stake, and cared not to beho!d the lieh it of day, un- 
less it shone on tourney or pageant, began to excuse herself on the 
score of her health; when suddenly, on a look from Messire , iers, 
unperceived of any other, she commanded her page to go fetch her 
cloak and cornet, and without another word went down with them to 
the garden. 

They reamed long time far and wide through the pleasance, Mes- 
sire Picrs taking no heed of his sister—whe followed painfully, and at 
distance, leaning on the shoulder of her page, and sorely bemoan- 
ing the sharpness of the flints, and heat of the sun—being whol! 
taken up with striving to commend himself to the Lady of Mal- 
thorpe menor, in which essay truly he failed not of his intent. 

l'e spoke, amongst other matters, of haw king and hunting 


iw, and 
then of his falcon, which he vaunted for the best in Eneland, having 
heen given him, as he said, by the king of Meath, in Ireland, when 
he was over seas there, to have his good will and word at the court. 
And from this he took occasion to relate the many wonderful things 
he had both seen and performed in that expedition ; certes, proving 
himself worthy, by his valour and desert of all kinds, to have been 
knighted ten times over. Nor was his modesty less than his virtue ; 
for when the damosel, in her simple-heartedness adventured to ask 
how he had failed of this his recompence, he assured her that he felt 
not himself in any wise aggrieved ; and then returning to their former 
discourse, proposed that ‘they should all ride out in the fields after 
dinner, and see his tercelet fly, for that it was yet the season to find a 
hare or coney. 

To the fields the ‘y went; and though their sport was of the smallest, 
yet not the less for that reason was the div ersion of the damosel Avis, 
who, in truth, thought more of the pleasant looks and words of the 
young handsome squire, than of all the hawks in E neland. 

= Now, i in sooth, sweet lady Avis, ; he said. as they rode along, rat 
secs to me that you sit not easily on yonder small eennct 5 ; ‘waiih 
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beside, ill befits, if I May speak my deem, the estate of the lady of 
Malthorpe. Wherefore bid you not those who have charge over your 
stable to seck you out a fair ambling paltrey, with such harness and 
array as may beseem your worth and place 7” 

«My certes, that would I gladly, so I were free to choose,” an- 
swered the damosel. “ But know you not, that such gear pertains 
not to me, but to my lord prior, who ordereth all things here even as 
it pleaseth him?” 

“Yea, dear lady,” replied the squire; “nor is it to be doubted 
that the prudent prelate, like every other full-fed lord in cope and stole, 
remembereth him that thrift in the hall of the minor maketh heavy 
the pouch of the guardian. My lord prior of Charlewode, as is well 


known, fined right nobly to the king, for licence to make his profit of 


your wardship.” 

‘¢ Out of doubt he did so,” said the maiden, “ as indeed I have been 
told by my aunt and others, and therefore just is it, that my noble lord 
should pay himself that which he first graciously dispended on my 
behalf. Nay, blithe should I be if I might by any means requite him 
in some sort for his great goodness toward me !"’ 

Verily May Avis spoke thus, as thinking herself in duty bound to 
uphold her lord's cause in his absence, for in her heart, it must be 
said, she leaned somewhat to the judgment of Messire Piers, as oft 
as she called to mind his design to keep the rule over her lands, by 
wedding her to John Ashtoft. 

The courteous squire, whatever his thought, would urge her no 
further, but quickly replied, “Saint John be my speed, lady, as you 
have well spoken, and as beseems your gentle breeding. And, in 
sooth, they who deem worst of the Lord Gilbert Nevil, yet freely 


confess him for a right courtly prelate, so amiable and gracious of 


speech and bearing, that I, for one, do heartily grieve at the mis- 
chance which hath brought so fairseeming a lord into such utter ruin 
and disgrace ” 

“Holy Mary! what mean you?” cried the damosel, in amazement. 
‘But, no—it cannot be! Why, my lord of Charlewode hath been in 
France these two months and more, on the king's business; which 
being now, as we hear, happily concluded, he is looked for back again 
in all joy and honour. Of a surety, you have been misadvised, or 
refer that to my lord which hath happed to some other noble gentle- 
man. 

«Even so then let it be, gentle lady, since it is grievous to you to 
think otherwise. Nevertheless, certain it is that the peace so nearly 


concluded, hath been hindered, and much debate raised with them of 


the French part, through the subtlety and ill-will of some employed 
from hence; as also that the whole blame thereof hath been laid by 
my Lord de Spenser on another of our English commissioners, as 
working secretly on the part of the turbulent Duke of Gloster, who 
is known to be ill disposed alike to the king, the peace, and the mar- 
riage. And this charge, it is thought, will weigh heavily against that 
party, since my lord Hugh Spenser, and his brother-in-law of Rut- 
land, have more of the royal ear than any man living.’ 

“ But what can they, or any others, do against him, set case it were 
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my lord?” cried the damosel, who began to fear there was indeed 
more in the tale than she had first deemed. “ Since well assured am |, 
that they have charged him foully and falsely. Never for love or 
gain of any would he do aught unbecoming a noble gentleman or a 
true Englishman.” ; 

“ Out and alas, lady ! what importeth a man’s guilt or innocence, 
when his enemies are stronger than his friends? And truly in such 
case at this time standeth my lord prior of Charlewode, that none 
are hardy enough to plead for him.” 

“ Beseech you, what is like to be the end of the matter ?” said May 
Avis, waxing pale ; for she truly loved and honoured the noble prelate, 
and would not that harm should betide him, even could she so scape 
his displeasure. 

“So may I thrive, lady, as none can tell as yet,” answered the 
squire. “Out of doubt, were my Lord Gilbert but a lay baron, he 
had answered with his head, for his majesty is over hot and hasty on 
the French alliance, and all pertaining thereunto. But since the church 
hath a special grace for treason as for all other offences, it may fare 
no worse with him than a heavy fine, and to be banished the kingdom 
for life. But this certainly may I say, that my lord prior is now in 
London, whence he is forbidden to depart; and men deem that his 
next lodgings will be in the Tower.” 

And herewith the handsome squire, having suid as much as he 
held needful for this present time, changed the discourse altogether, 
speaking, as they rode homeward, but of courtly pastimes and shows, 
knightly feats, and deeds of chivalry, until she had well nigh forgotten 
all in the world beside. And that evening again they danced, and 
play ed, and sang, and diverted themselves as gaily as the one before 
it. Onlv the Lady Eglantine complained that somewhat ailed her 
from w alking on the damp ground in the pleasance ; but Messire Piers 
jested there ‘at, bidding her dance away her malady—or, if aught 
remained by the morrow, he would try his own hand at leechcraft, 
and perfect her cure with the journey homeward, for the which he 

warned her to array herself by break of day. 


CHAPTER IX. 


A courtship.—Gauchet sets forth for Reeve Bernard’s, and ends bis walk in 
London, 

If these commands of Messire Bradeston fell lightly on the ear of 
her to whom they were addressed, they sounded in that of May Avis 
like the passing bell of hope and joy. Certes she had known from 
the first, that his coming was but for a brief space; yet had he 
seemed so friendly and familiar, so blithe of their company, and well 
pleased with all things there, that she had hoped, since maidenly 
honesty would not suffer her to pray his longer tarriance, that he him- 
self might frame some device thereunto. “But when she heard him 
thus fixedly declare his purpose to the damosel his sister, as he were 
even impatient to be gone, her heart so sank within her, that scarcely 
could she restrain her tears until she was alone, when she wept and 
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bewailed herself more bitterly and piteously than she had ever done 
yet. 

' Little was the rest that came to her eyes that night; but toward 
morning she fell asleep through very weariness, and had just forgotten 
her griefs, when she was awakened by Gillian, praying her to rise and 
hasten to the Lady Eglantine, whose sickness was so much increased, 
that she was liker to need the physician from Kimbolton, than to set 
forth on her journey. Incontinently she arose, and ran to the chamber 
of her cousin, who she found shivering and shaking like one in an 
ague fit, with her head and visage closely enfolded in her bed gear, 
by reason of a cruel pain across her forehead which would not suffer 
her to endure the light, insomuch that May Avis could not discern 
her hue or features; but she spoke feebly and languishingly, com- 
plaining much of the anguish in her head and limbs, which wholly 
hindered her even to raise herself from her bed, much Jess to mount 
on horseback. 

“ Now do I vow to our lady, sweet coz,” she said, “I lack words 
to speak my sorrow at this mischance, which constraineth me not only 
to pray your sufferance yet a two days longer, but to beseech you 
plead my cause with Piers Bradeston, who hath set his mind so sted- 
fastly on our going, that truly Iam in dread of his enforcing me to 
ride, an were it in voluper* and nightweed.” 

Who now was half so joyfulas May Avis at this news? or how, 
in truth, could she grieve for the sickness of one poor damosel, who 
had wished the overnight that Jack Straw and his rout were even 
come again, so that the fear of them might but stay her guests at 
the Manor Place. Nevertheless she demeaned herself thereupon not 
the less kindly and courteously, praying that the Lady Eglantine 
would be content to abide there, were it a month longer, and she 
would straightway desire her aunt to make her excuse to Messire 
Piers. 

That gentle squire, in verity, was not hard to appease on the matter, 
granting their prayer right graciously, and solely desiring, in order 
that his longer sojourn there might bring on them as small annoy as 
might be, that the Lady Avis and her aunt would deign to command 
him in all things whereby he might do them service or pleasure. And 
since this last worthy woman was altogether hindered from profiting 


by his courtesy, being taken up both day and night with the care of 


Lady Eglantine, it followed that he must needs bestow his whole time 
and discourse on the damosel of the house, now left, like himself, 
without other fellowship—a chance whereby he was not slow to 
profit. 

That very day he prevailed on her to take the air again in company 
of himself and his hawk, on the damosel Eglantine’s dapple grey 
ambler, and afterward to walk in the garden and pleasance as they had 
done yesterday. And though soothly he heeded neither the song of 
the birds, nor the sweetness of the flowers, nor yet was he a learned 
clerk like John Ashtoft—freely confessing that both reading and pen- 
manship were unknown to him—yet had he learned of other crafts, 
such as are taught in the school of the world, enough to raise the 
wonder and admiration of a simple country maiden, and knew how to 


* A night-cap. 
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set forth what he had seen and heard in such fair and well-framed 
speech, and so greatly to his own advantage, that it was small marvel 
if she, all unskilled as she was in courtly arts and devices, held him 
for a very paragon of gentle bachelors and men at arms, and as lack- 
ing but the occasion to become as far renowned and worthy a knight 
as the Lord Walter Manny, or Sir John Chandos himself. 

Long and wearisome were it to all but lovers, to hear of the doings 
at the Manor Place for the space of another fortnight, during all 
which time the sickness of the Lady Eglantine, and Madam Paunce- 
fort's watching and waiting in her chamber, continued. Therefore | 
pass over the amblings on easy palfreys, by woodland and upland, holt 
and heath, with the hawking and sporting, and the discourse, gay or 
tender, that there befel; the walkings on foot alone, or with none to 
follow but Gillian—in the gardens and meadows at early prime, to 
taste the cool freshness of the morning, or by moonlight to list the 
plaintive note of the nightingale, which the squire vowed he had 
there first learned to delight in—the lute playing, and fluting, and 
singing, roundel or bergeret, amorous ditty, or lay of wobegone 
love, to which he forgot not to bear a goodly burden of sighs and soft 
speeches. 1 will but shortly tell you, that this gear had not gone on 
for many days, ere the damosel Avis was so wholly won by the 
honied words of this handsome courtly bachelor, that she granted 
him both her ear and heart, in return for the love he vowed to her; 
joyfully plighting her troth also to take him for her wedded lord, so 
soon as she might compound with the noble prelate, her guardian, for 
leave to choose her own marriage—a choice, she freely declared, she 
would not grudge to buy with the half of her heritage. This last 
intent verily was but little to the liking of Messire Piers, who had 
resolved to have the whole, and whose necessities would brook no 
delay ; but he dissembled his annoy as he could, nothing doubting to 
prevail with her in the end to set at naught the consent of the Lord 
Gilbert, whose long absence gave ample scope for all his devices. 

Now haply may you marvel how so cunning and prudent a wight 
as Madam Pauncetort could be brought to wink at so perilous a 
design as the stealing away a ward from her lord’s custody; but truly 
she had been from the first but an instrument in the hand of those 
who had yet more guile and subtlety than herself. 

This worthy aunt—who held that lying and deceit should be to 
women in the place of coat armour and habergeon—maugre the 
tale she had told to the damosel of Malthorpe, bad dwelt much in 
former time with the Lady Bradeston, (her spouse having been of 
the knight's household,) and had known from their infancy the young 
squire and his sister, whom she loved with so blind an affection, as to 
deem no wight living worthy of compare with them, And sooth to 
say, it was her desire to see and hear of them, that took her three 
years before on feigned business to Ware; though this she kept to 
herself, then trusting, in her foolish presumption, that both one and 
the other should speedily rise too high to set store by such kins- 
woman as the daughter of Daniel Forde. 

_ But who may foresee the turns of fortune’s wheel? In the very 
time that she was rejoicing for damosel Eglantine’s sake, in the news 
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of Dame Swynford’s fortune, came privily to her the tidings of that 
maiden’s utter disgrace, with a prayer for harbourage there, until 
better hap might betide. What Madam Joyce thereupon devised, 
and how she sped, you have seen, as also how cunningly she practised 
to clear the house of John Ashtoft. Not that it was at this time her 
intent to bestow Avis Forde on the Squire de Bradeston, who she 
hoped to see far more nobly allied; but solely to keep the damosel 
for her own profit the longest she could in her present maidenly estate. 
But it so fell out, just at that season, that Messire Piers, who held 
not himself so precious as didhis kinswoman, finding favour and money 
scarce, and friends but few, was advised by his needs and his yeoman 
Anselm, to repair to Malthorpe, and make acquaintance both with the 
place, and the damosel who was heir thereunto. Though, of a surety, 
neither empty pouch nor varlet would have wrought him to such 
hardy adventure, but for the sorry pass whereat matters then stood 
with my lord prior. 

Now so much of what the squire had told to May Avis was true, 
as that this noble prelate, whose zeal for the honour of the prince and 
the realm would not suffer him to yield up point after point to the 
French, as did the Earl of Rutland and the others who preterred the 
king's favour to his profit, had fallen under suspicion on the accusation 
of the Lord Spenser, of disloyalty, and being of counsel with the 
king's enemies to overthrow the treaty. So that, although talk was 
there none of sending him to the Tower, or other place of ward, yet 
was he publicly fallen into so great disfavour with the court faction, 
that they commanded him back, and sent over another, more to their 
minds, in his room. This, in itself, had little troubled the Lord Gil- 
bert, who loved the ease and quiet of his own fair priory of Charle- 
wode before any king’s court in Christendom, and had consented to 
go, only at the pressing instance of the Duke of Gloster and the Earl 
of Arundel, who desired to have some in the embassy that remem- 
bered the times and spirit of King Edward. But since in those days 
to lose countenance at court, was to be left without hope of help or 
justice, no sooner was his disgrace noised about, than all who had any 
the least plea for debate, fell to moving suits against him, well know- 
ing that by bribes to the king’s judges and officers, they should gain 
an easy victory. 

The Lord Gilbert, being as well aware of those things as were his 
adversaries, strove to avoid, as far as in him lay, all open controversy, 
purchasing peace and friendship of some, and yielding to others a 
part of their demand, on condition that they abstained from troubling 
him in time to come; so that in the end, by his wisdom and quick 
despatch, he came out of this strait more easily than might have been 
looked for. Howbeit, make what speed he would, so many and 
weighty matters were not brought to an end presently ; but he was 
enforced to tarry a season in London, which tarriance men failed not 
to say was by order of the king, until he should clear himself from 
the charges brought by the Lord de Spenser. Seen 

Such, then, being the present estate of the lord prior, it seemed to 
Piers Bradeston, and his counsellor Anselm, that never could there 
be a fairer time to steal away his ward ; no more being needed towards 
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setting his displeasure at open defiance, than to proffer a rich gift out 
of her wealth to some lord of the king’s household, for aid and pro- 
tection. By such reasonings, and the promise of sundry gains, was 
Madam Joyce wrought with to be blind and deaf to all that was 
passing ; and as for Madam Eglantine, she was so wholly under the 
rule of her brother, who never ceased in private to upbraid her with 
tie folly that had lost her a place at court, that she had no remedy 
but to obey him in all points. 

After this manner went days and weeks, with sovereign content- 
ment to the damosel Avis, but far less to the bachelor, who had footed 
love’s dance too often, and with too many sorts of partners, to take 
aught of pleasure therein; and verily found smiles and sweet words 
less to his liking than the gold and land of his lady, of which last he 
was bent to gain possession, the soonest he could, by bond of hol 
church, To this end he besought her continually and urgently with 
such semblance of earnest affection as he well knew how to feign, 
not to tarry the uncertain issue of her lord’s return, but join hands 
with him in secret before the priest; that so, he said, if punish- 
ment befel, he might lose but her estate, whilst herself, who he swore 
to prize above an earldom, should be assured to him past all dread of 
change. 

Poor simple May Avis, who, in the honesty of her own heart, no 
more doubted the truth of every word that fell from the lips of 
Messire Piers than if it had been spoken by an angel from heaven, 
knew not how to withstand so many importunate entreaties, and so 
gentle a pleader. Yet was she not all at once to be trained to open 
rebellion against the good prelate her lord, whose coming she declared 
herself bent to abide, though, in the end, her resolution sufficed not 
to combat both her own heart and the enemy without; and the crafty 
squire perceived, with secret joy, that her denials and scruples waxed 
fainter and fainter day by day. 

“ By Corpus Madrian, dame! but our young damosel and her new 
playfellow shall carve out a rare spot o’ work for my lord prior, if he 
tarry away much longer,” said old Gauchet, as he and the old wife 
Muriel sat at their morning counsel in the pastry. 

“ Yea, by my crown,” answered the dame, “and a harder still for 
herself, poor silly wench! Doth she deem, indeed, that this fair- 
speaking, gentle seeming young lordling, as she holds him for, desireth 
in his heart but to spend his life to come, in fluting, and dancing, and 
pulling daisies with her ?—though truly she never had set her mind 
on such gear but for the old she fox that hath trained her to her own 
harm.” 

** Now, by cocksbones, Madame Muriel, great marvel is it to me, 
that a prudent, wary wife, like my laly Joyce, should thus lightly ad- 
venture to anger my lord prior, knowing, too, that when she hath 
striven her uttermost, one word from him shall overturn her whole 
device.” 

‘‘ By my troth, no marvel at all—verily, hog will to mast, and 
churl to churl's blood. What fear hath the old traitress of my lord 
prior ?-—he who never yet had heart to take vengeance on the dog 
that bayed at him—when the worst she hath to dread will be but 4 
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rebuke, and free leave to depart, with a lapfull of gold florins from 
yonder taffeta gallant, whose court fosterage, as 1 deem, hath be- 
taught him little of honesty or knighthood.” 

“ Now out of doubt, Madam Muriel,” answered Gauchet, when he 
had well pulled and stroked his thick grizzled beard and chin, “ ye 
have deemed aright, as ye have ever done in all other matters. 
Nevertheless, saving your grace, I cannot choose but hold this brisk 
young bachelor a worthier and fitter to have the mastery over manor 
and lands than our bookish Master John—though may I never thrive 
if mine own eyes were not wet with pity for the young clerk’s case 
that day our damosel well nigh drove him into the ditch after his 
headgear, But now, methinks, this lusty squire, that should be a 
good man at arms by his looking and bearing, and loveth hawk and 
hound, and all such gentle craft, might make a right proper lord for 
the nonce, if it please not heaven and St. Julian to send us a better.”’ 

* Well, hast thou made an end?” quoth the dame, in high wrath. 
* Now do I hold thy wit not worth a straw, if it cannot advise thee 
that this same courtly wight, who, by my fatherkin, hath oftener stood 
at the board than he hath sat on the dais, is far liker to fling away 
both gear and land, in revel and riot, at tables and hazardry, and 
haunting taverns with singers and glee-maidens, and such array, than 
to live as befits him who should be lord in the house of the 
Mourtrays.” 

“By the rood of Broomsholme, madam, ye have spoken like a doc- 
tor, or a chanon at the least—mischance fall on him that would gain- 
say your judgment! But since it is well known that a thief of venison, 
will he but leave his craft, can keep the forest best of any man, so 
methinks this young squire, might he but come to a fair fortune, 
should be, by your leave, the thriftier husbandman for knowing the 
ways whereby a man’s substance is soonest wasted.” 

“A fig for thy proverbs, and for thy fool's tongue therewith !” 
quoth the old dame again. “ Yea, granting it were soothly as thou 
sayest, what good or profit, 0’ God's name, have thou or I to look for 
at the hands of this goodly bachelor thou wouldst fain bring in on 
us? Dost thou dream that he and his rascal rout will endure the 
sight of them that were my lord prior’s people, and served with the 
noble knight Sir Thomas to boot ?” 

‘“‘ Truly, dame, this last case ye have put is one that toucheth us 
both nearly; as what care I for the jollity in the hall, if 1 am sent 
first to the cold side of the threshold? But, holy Peter ! this Messire 
Piers is so free-handed and large of his bounty, and his man Anselm 
is so fair and friendly of behaviour, and moreover hath kept such good 
order since his coming, in the retinue of that dainty wench) Madam 

slantine, that, parde, I would liefer deem—” 

“ Parde, I tell thee thou art a fool!—and yet more, that my lord 
prior must know of all this brave work—aye, and that shall he, if 
Muriel of Malthorpe set forth to tell it herself, for lack of those that 
should do her errand.” 

“ Now, by God's dignity, madam, whatever betide, ye shall not say 
thus, whilst the old pickard hath hand or foot to crawl on; and since 


such is your pleasure, I will to Charlewode in this very — so you 
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will vouchsafe to instruct me to whom I shall do my errand, neither 
my lord himself nor fair Master John being there at this tide.” 

This last question was not without its effect on the dame, though 
her perplexity availed not, as he had hoped, to put her from her pur- 
pose altogether. 

“Of a truth,” she said presently, “1 know not of any there to whom 
I can affie me, save Sir Stephen the almoner, and he verily, what be- 
tween his gout, and sleep, and eating, is so hard to come at, worthy 
lord, that, St. Poule to speed, the steed shall be clean stolen or ever 
we can make fast the stable door.” 

* Now in verity, madam,” quoth the varlet, “to my poor thought 
ye would not do much amiss to let call to your counsel Madam Gillian, 
who, out of doubt, knoweth most of this matter, seeing she is always 
in presence of the damosel, and can better judge thereof. I pray you 
pardon me, for truly my wit is but thin.” 

“ Let call Dan Burnel the ass!" she said. “Go get thee down to 
Bernard the reeve, at his dwelling, Sir Jack-fool, and pray him to come 
to me forthwith, on a special and secret business ; and see thou tell 
not thine errand to the wench or any other, if thou wouldst not bring 
it to an ill ending.” 

Gauchet, seeing that aught he could say would be in vain, took his 
hood, and went forth as commanded. Now the reeve made abode in 
a small lone dwelling, that stood amidst a goodly tuft of trees on the 
far side of the common, and was wont in former days to be the lodge 
for the forester. Two ways led thereto—one by the Thorpe and 
road, the other along the meadows that lay eastward of the Manor 
Place. ‘This last did Gauchet take—whether that he might gain oc- 
casion to speak or to hear, I cannot tell you, but certain it was that he 
went not straight forward on his errand, but gropingly, by the water- 
courses and hollow places, ever and anon louting down behind bush 
or hillock when there came to his ear a sound as of any approaching. 

It chanced that, midway to the place whither he was going, there 
lay a small thicket, and on the further side thereof a pond or stew for 
fish, wherein were kept many a well-fed luce and bream, for the board 
of dais at Malthorpe. Now it had seemed to Gauchet for some short 
space to hear from the bank of the pond a murmur of voices; so 
drawing nigh warily—it might be to come suddenly on the caitiffs 
that were stealing the fish—he crept on hands and knees through the 
brambles to a place whence, unperceived, he might both hear and 
espy them. 

** Now, by black St. Hubert, the lord of all jolly hunters,” said the 
voice of Jankin, Madam Eglantine’s yeoman, “none other place is there 
honourable now for my filling —forester and verderer, set me down 
in thy tables, good Anselm, with the charge of fish-ponds over and 
above, for the first month.” 

“St. Thomas to speed !—is there nought else thine bumility would 
crave?” answered his fellow, Messire Bradeston’s man. “ But where- 
fore desirest thou so profitable a charge as the stews and ponds for so 
short space only 7” 

My Marry, for this reason—that the first seven days thereof shall be 
time enow, and to spare, to make proof which of the whole hath deep- 
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est water, and softest bed below—as, of a surety, to the lowest pit 
therein, when I have found it, do I purpose to conjure the old crone 
with the vulture’s beak and Norman lineage, that is aye railing at us 
all, both eve and morrow; and, by the same token, with a goodly 
whinstone about her neck, by way of carcanet.” ; 

** Now, so may I be marshal of the hall as thou shalt have the fish- 
ponds for the time thou desirest, in very guerdon of thy virtuous  in- 
tent, which, soothly, hath my benison; as also my counsel, that, 
in place of thy whinstone, thou hang on her, by way of jewel, the old 
pickard with his oily tongue, that upholdeth her in her cursedness— 
only, by the rood, thou must array thee speedily to the work, or 
another shall spare thee thy labour; for I warn thee our squire is 
fully bent to rid the place of the pair, with staff and stone, so soon as 
he cometh to the mastery here—though, by cinque and trey, | will 
first have again my fair silver janes* that I have been enforced to let 
the old thief win of me at the dice, to keep all fair and friendly, and 
amend thine and the knave-page’s misdoings before our coming.” 

“ By Corpus Domini, then may | spare my pains altogether, since 
truly he that is doomed to taste of thine and thy squire’s tender mer- 
cies need not look for other ills in this life. So bestow the fish-ponds 
and stews elsewhere as it lists thee, and write me down for the other 
place I told thee of.” 

“ Meaning that one of forester and verderer thou speakest of but 
now ?” said Anselm. 

“ The selfsame, good my brother, which, verily, shall be more to 
my liking than riding the country with the mails of a cast chamber- 
wench.” 

“‘ Now, pray thee, friend Jankin, choose thee out some other office 
in our household, as by Saint Nicholas, my patron, thou shalt have 
most o’ them for the asking. Shall we appoint thee reeve for the 
nonce? Men say the worthy wight that shall yield thee his place 
hath grown fat and full therein ; and truly thou wilt find Sir Piers a 
right easy lord to reckon with, so thou wilt but give or lend him 
wherewith to spend at taverns and tables, wine and hazardry. How 
sayest thou, brother Jankin ?” 

“Nay, nay, answered Jankin;“ what the fiend know I of sheep or 
neat, crop or tillage? In God's name I will have the other—’'tis a 
gentle craft, and one that fitteth both my liking and my breeding.” 

“ Then soothly, Jankin,” said the squire’s yeoman, “] must cry 
thee mercy for deeming that neither of these places thou so longest 
after will fit thee at all.” 

“ Yea, sayest thou—the proof, man!” 

“ Marry, by the token that there be others they shall fit better—as 
verily I already design them, the one for the son of my father, and 
the other for the son of my mother.” 

“ Blood and nails!” cried Jankin, raising his voice in choler. * List, 
I pray, to this popinjay! Benedicite! Sir Jack-fool, is it thou or thy 
lord that shall wed the damosel Forde, 1 would know ? as also the 
cause of this thine over much arrogance and presumption ?” 


* A small silver coin, 
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“Truly, brother Jankin,”’ answered the other, nothing moved by his 
heat, ‘‘ thou hast put thy question so fairly and courteously, that, out 
of my gentilesse, I will give thee full and sufficient answer—yea, and 
moreover, in such terms as I learned of my former lord, a famous 
doctor of Oxford. The far cause, then, is our own poverty and ne- 
cessity, which constrain us to piece the rents in our Coats as we may ; 
the near cause, the lands of the damosel Forde, which have moved us 
to come hither, in hope to amend our case by her help; the cause 
accidental is, the love this same gentle maiden hath unto my lord, 
whereof the effect shall be, their joining hands in blissful matrimony ; 
the cause formal, is the form wherein this shall be wrought—that is 
to say, privily, by reason of the damosel being yet in wardship; and 
the end final shall be, that the fine being paid down for the ward's 
espousals without licence, we shall forthwith enter upon the land and 
goods, to dispend all as it listeth us. Now, as for the cause particular, 
that is to say, as touching mine own part and behaviour, 1 will tell 
thee, that he who standeth as deep in his lord’s secrets as myself may 
certes deem his lord's gains his own, and use them as freely; and to 
thy present grudging at me, for preferring myself before thee, verily 
I shall make answer, that if thy lady had pleased to walk as wisely 
and warily as hath done my lord, and to have flown at some honest 
knight or squire, in place of sticking at such high game as my young 
lord of Beaufort, why, by Poule’s bell, the profit and place had then 
fallen to thy share, and [ had continued the poor varlet of a beggarly 
squire, living by his own devices, and the pillage of richer folk.” 

* Parde !” said Jankin, “if a perfect knowledge of all my lady's 
business might profit me, I were a made man out of hand.” 

“ By my troth, and by that token, so were we all,” answered his 
fellow ; “as who knoweth not that our new duchess, bonny Kate 
Swynford, hath chased her forth of the household, in fear lest her 
young son was minded to wed as foolishly as had done his old father.” 

* Troth, sir, there lay our mishap, in that the boy, soothly, was 
less of a fool than she or we deemed him, and cared no more for us, 
when we had lost our gentle estate and service for his sake, than if 
it had been the kitchenwench that was chidden for burning the 
roast. And no marvel, by the mass. In my judgment, the merry 
black eye and ruddy cheek of the damosel Forde are better worth 
than a whole rout of court madams, with their ape’s devices and 
dainty ways.” 

“ By Saint Valentine, the damosel Forde, then, is more largely be- 
holden to thee than to her bachelor, Dan Piers, who, methinks, should 
in no wise grudge to yield up the wench to any that would leave him 
the land. But shortly, Jankin—since thy lady is spilt, more need is 
there that my lord should be saved, or we shall be all utterly lorn. And 
now must I hasten back to array the palfreys for their riding; by my 
fay, love making never goeth so fair and fast as on the back of a 
smoothpaced ambler.” 

With that the pair went their way homeward, while Gauchet, tar- 
rying but their departure, sped him in all haste to the lodge, where, 
lighting by good hap on the reeve himself, he straightway rehearsed, 
not the dame’s message, but the discourse of the stranger varlets, 
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which he held over perilous stuff to bear about with him any fur- 
ther. 

Certes, he could not have bestowed the burden more to his mind : 
for the bold yeoman, who had ever bated the sauciness and unthrifti- 
ness of the court folk, no sooner heard of the fresh mischief they were 
compassing, than his anger broke out without bound or measure ; 
and so soon as he had made an end of crying shame and blessing him- 
self from such wickedness, he went on to declare his fixed purpose to 
set out forthwith to London, and lay the whole before his Jord. But 
since he had heard say the place was larger far than Kimbolton, and 
they knew not whereabout the Lord Gilbert was lodged, he concluded 
first to ride over to Charlewode, to inquire of that and other matters 
of the bailiff, as also to make known his intent to Sir Stephen the 
almoner. 

But, out and alas! when they came there, the first of these yet tar- 
ried away at St. Ives’, whither he was gone to buy cattle for the con- 
vent ; and as for that noble monk, Dan Stephen, he who had been in 
youth the boldest outrider in the forest, and the freest in mirth and 
jollity in the hall, now lay most times helpless in his bed, groaning 
with gout and other maladies, that would scarce let him rest day or 
night; so that when he had the good hap to fall asleep, ill fared it 
with those who awakened him, whatever the need; and on this very 
morning it befel, that he had just forgotten all his ills in a deep slum- 
ber, by aid of medicines, and the two from Malthorpe, great as was 
their haste, had no remedy but to tarry his time. 

Of a truth this was sorry hearing for both, especially Sir Gauchet, 
who, bent as he was on ridding the Manor Place of those ribalds, had 
yet no will to have his part in the matter known to them, a dis- 
covery that he judged might bring him but an unquiet life in time to 
come ; neither had he been prevailed with to journey thus far but in 
full trust to perform his errand and get back before any could note 
his absence. Moreover, he dreaded to be espied in that place of the 
confessor, Sir Matthew, who bad at all times so much to say in private 
with Madam Joyce. Great, then, was his annoy, when hour after 
hour sped away, and still no tidings of the almoner’s awakening, while, 
to increase his trouble, Bernard would in no wise hearken to his coun- 
sel, that they should pull down their hoods over their faces, and go 
sit them down in some out office or privacy, but vowed lustily to the 
swan, that a true Englishman, who had done no wrong, should never 
hide his head for fear. So that the best Gauchet could do in such a 
strait was, to keep himself close in the darkest nook of the spence 
where they were, whence he was not to be drawn forth, either by the 
goodly cheer on the board, or the entreaties of Dan Joce, the cellarer, 
to come near and refresh himself with them—which sore denial of 
his stomach seemed verily needless, for there came neither monk nor 
layman to trouble them while they tarried there, save one friar, whose 
gown they but discerned for a moment through the door-chink. At 
last, when the even was nigh, Sir Stephen, having first made an end 
of sleeping, and afterward of supping, bade call them into his 
chamber. ‘. 
When they were come thither, soothly they somewhat doubted it 
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it were indeed a waking man that nodded and snorted on them from 
out the heap of cushions that upheld him; and so heavy was he, both 
of eye and understanding, that after the reeve had twice told his tale, 
and made Gauchet relate to him beside the talk he had listened by 
the way that morning, he could draw no more therefrom than that 
they desired, for some cause, to get to the presence of my lord prior. 

“Yea, of a surety,” he said, gaping as he would swallow them, 
“ye seek my lord prior, said ye ?—Parde—ye need but inquire for 
him—where he is tarrying—in the great Benedictine abbey—at West- 
minster—hard by the water.—Eh, sirs, would ye aught else?” 

“Truly, my lord Dan Stephen,” answered the reeve, “we would 
humbly pray your high lordship—seeing we be but plain men, and 
rude of speech—as also strangers in that place—to vouchsafe us a 
word in writing to my lord, that shall both make faith to him of that 
we have to tell, and serve for a token to help us to audience of him.” 

“ Eh, Corpus Domini!" cried the monk in wrath, ‘“ how—deem ye 
that I, who have been a cripple of my right hand, with this pain and 
torment, these twenty weeks and more, am to play the scrivener for 
every idle knave that asks? (as verily my skill in penmanship was 
but small in my better days). If the boy John were at hand now, 
which, by my fay, I would he were, for more and weightier reasons— 
Eh, peradventure brother Matthew knoweth how to handle such 
gear ; let alone that he, as confessor there, should be the very man to 
see to this. Now listen, good men; go home, make you ready for 
the journey, and come again at prime to-morrow, when, out of doubt, 
ye shall have the letters ye ask, and a God speed to ye.” 

Whilst Sir Stephen was thus discovering his mind aloud, the reeve 
and Gauchet stood looking at one another, both perceiving that all 
was like to come to naught if the confessor meddled therein, yet nei- 
ther liking openly to gainsay the almoner, until at last, seeing there 
was no other remedy, Bernard adventured to say, 

* Truly, my lord Dan Stephen, we are in all things bound to your 
gracious lordship, but since this our business, if not performed in all 
haste, must utterly fail, we would crave, as touching the letter-—” 

“Eh, ben’cité !” cried Sir Stephen, “ what would the man? Have 
ye not all ye desired? Go, get ye gone, and come again to-morrow, 
as LT said. Iam aweary!—St. Mary !—and I have caught a cruel 
pain at my heart !—so help me, very God !—and—begone, I say, 
with mischance to ye !” 

“Cocksbones ! how deemest thou of our speed ?” quoth the reeve, 
as soon as they were clear of court and cloister, and on the fresh 
greensward of the park, without the porter’s lodge. 

“* Marry, by St. Antholin, that he who tarrieth until to-morrow, 
when he may go to-day, shall have an ill ending to his journey,” an- 
swered Gauchet, who now perceiving that his safety lay in keeping 
away from the Manor Place, was in foot-hot haste to be gone. 
“ Wherefore my deem is, to leave the noble monk and his letter to- 
gether, and make straight for London, where we need but inquire 
of the first we light on there for the Benedictines’ house at West- 
minster, which, methinks, shall be no harder to find in those parts 
than a reverend swine’s head in Charlewode cloisterrs Neither lack 
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we token to bring unto my lord's presence, despite the snorting old 
cumberworld, Lo, here his hunting horn, which I took ee 
my company the whilst he was nodding and eneashen hire rm 
Saint Hubert, it speaketh the good man as truly as if his me 
jowl and forehead were embossed on the end thereof.” ~~ 

“Peace with thy foolish gibes, they ill beseem the place !” an 
swered Bernard. “ For thy counsel, verily 1 see not how that : 
be amended ; wherefore, let us to my lodge to purvey m spies vi 
quickly as may be, since, please God and Saint Julian, we will lie 
to night no nearer this than the abbey of Saint Albans.” 

And accordingly, both one and the other shortly addressed them 
to the journey with so hearty a will, that by sunset they were alread 
a good score of miles on the road toward Westminster. 





STANZAS FOR MUSIC. 


I vnink of thee when winter binds 
The stream with frost ; 

I think of thee when stormy winds 
Are raging most ; ; 

And when the summer sun looks bright 
O’er land and sea, 

And by the pale moon’s tender light 
I think of thee. 


There is no place, sweet lady, where 
Thou art forgot : 

I mingle in my daily prayer 
Thy dearer lot; 

And when the voice of beauty blends 
With melody, 

I turn away from present friends 
To think of thee. 


Then, lady, sometimes let thine eye 
With tears be wet, 

For happy days, alas gone by, 
In which we met ; 

And though the fount of sorrow flow 
No more in me, 

This heart at least where’er I go, 
Shall think of thee ! 

A. G. 
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American Notes for General Circulation. By Cuarves Dickens. 


Our Boz is back again, and behold his book: “ American Notes 
with the Publishers’ Compliments’—two prettily got up volumes, 
with a waving of the fashion of plates—but the public’s old and 
petted favourite needs no bush for his book. There ts a fore-running 
of approbation all ready aempenry and Boz has but to present his 
note of hand for it to be duly and truly honoured—payable at sight. 

Yet here we have the chronicler of the Pickwick Club, and the 
historian of the Nicklebys, in a new character and on new ground. 
Stepping out of that magic circle which the wand of his enchant- 
ment had drawn around him to pay this transatlantic visit, he has 
donned a fresh visage, and enlisting into another corp of authorship 
has relinquished his innumerable and unmeasurable advantages, and 
tried his powers in an arena untrodden by himself before. In short, 
laying down his marshall’s baton, he has here volunteered into an alto- 
gether different service. 

* Charles Dickens, Esquire, and Lady,” with ‘ Charles Dickens, 
Esquire’s Lady’s” lady, the appendage usually denominated a lady’s 
maid, seem to have been surrounded with the hot-house atmosphere 
of partiality from their first half dozen impressions of foot-prints 
on board the packet at Liverpool, to the last edition of sixes at the 
same place back again. Brother Jonathan seems to have been in a 
mighty fondling humour, and to have been thoroughly amiable to our 
own home favourite from first to last. Now we hold it to be the weak- 
ness of generous natures, that they are too easily bribed by kindness. 
Show them a little generosity and they are bought at once, fully 
proving that horrid, but we fear true axiom, that every man has his 
price. Men who sit in the seats of judgment, be they in courts of 
law or courts of literature, ought to wash their hands, that is, their 
public pair, of all gratitude, since the word is only another for par- 
tiality. If sind reception is to produce blindness, deafness, and 
dumbness, we for our own part think it would be infinitely better to 
be as ill used as possible. 

We hope that Boz himself will forgive us when we say that for the 
good of the country, and patriotically, we wish that Brother Jonathan 
had growled upon him, frowned upon him, looked as unamiable and 
as much out of humour as possible, been frightened of him, terrified, 
amazed, agitated, disconsolate, rude, repulsive, and everything else 
that is disagreeable. What business had the Yankees to be otherwise 
when they knew there was “a chiel amang them taking notes ¢’’ and 
what business had Charles Dickens, Esquire, to surrender his right to 
be quizzical when he pleased, and to be smoothing, and soothing, and 
calming and conciliating, and wasting his attar of roses in oiling the 
rough sea of Yankee manners, when he knew that all England, to say 
nothing of Ireland and Scotland and the colonies, and less than 
nothing of foreigners as out of the question, and not to be considers 
ed, when he knew we say that they were famishing for some of his 
exquisite drolleries, and longing for sketches of society in which ori- 
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ginality might have given life, animation, and zest to truth; and truth 
vigour, value, and consistency to originality. 

But, alas, as we said before, Boz has been bribed just at the same 
price that love may be bought, by courtesies and kindness, and has 
cheated us out of all that piquant, spicy, mirthmoving mimicry of 
Brother Jonathan's doings, and fixings, and guessings, and reckonings, 
on which we had counted. Why could he not be insensible to kind- 
ness, as other people are, and think of the duty which he owed society ; 
and why could he not be spiteful, as we are, and then our dear pub- 
lic would have had a more amusing book. 

Well we have done our best to open the safety-valve of our ill-na- 
nature, so perhaps we may now come to the serious consideration of 
these American Notes; but as many true words are proverbially 
spoken in jest, so there is reality in our ravings. Dickens has been se- 
rious when we wished him to be gay, has worked like a stonemason on 
solid materials, when we would have had him “ circle round the earth 
in forty minutes,” catching in his way every fantastic gleam of light 
that shines through the transparencies of our humanity, displaying of 
what material the odd commodity is made. Anybody can be sensible 
and serious—these are the common places of life—why should Boz 
trouble himself with such drudgery ? 

These ‘* American Notes with the Publishers’ Compliments,” are 
not then portraitures of society or comic sketches : they are rather 
clever and spirited travelling memoranda and descriptions of public 
institutions. Even incidental glimpses of domestic details have been 
studiously kept out of sight, as though the author had determined not 
to ruffle the temper of our Brother Jonathan, in this his first work 
upon them, if it were possible to help such a misfortune. The 
utmost that we can find that can at all bring manners to our mind is 
a slight outbreak here and there, taking in no scope of greater ampli- 
tude than the audience packed into a stagecoach, or the congregation 
on a steamer. 

Boz seems to have been in the most cheery temper imaginable 
during his voyage out, losing his gaiety as the distance between him- 
self and home grew greatest, till its light seems finally to have been 
quenched in the grim gravity of ee America. The 
voyage out leaves just such a track of light to mark its way as might 
have been expected from the passage of so luminous a body, and the 
bright ripple upon the water was just tle due reflection of the tra- 
velling star; but debarking, the merriment dims, and Dickens seems 
to consider himself under a bond not to jest. Could he have paid a 
poorer compliment to a country which was his host ? 

But the work has a grave, a serious, and even a sad value. The 
mind of Dickens possesses an extraordinary aptitude for opposites, 
The extremes of mirth and misery seem equally his element. Never 
on the middle ground between, but like a ball rebounding from one 
of these points to the other: misery seeming to impel him back 
again to mirth as its antidote, and mirth as often as though it were 
a necessity of nature, sinking into the arms of misery. It may have 
been thought that a certain amount of metaphysical mystery is a 
component part of the sublime, but Dickens proves that positive suf- 
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fering may contain its essential part. He paints the woe of our mor- 
tality with so intense a vigour of realising power, that as we follow 
him we shudder to find ourselves standing on the brink of the same 
chasm, and liable to the same precipitation into its depths. In de- 
scribing the Boston institution for the blind, he has painted the his- 
tory and condition of a child, whose very soul seems prisoned in her 
body, inaccessible to all communication through the medium of sight 
or sound. ‘Touch is the only road of access to her mind, and through 
this wonders have been accomplished. Ile has made us thrill with 
the painful agony of this pent-up spirit, and from the depth of our 
own souls to exclaim, “ God grant that she may never feel as Dickens 
has here painted the overwhelming isolation of her sentient spirit !”’ 

Again, bad Mr. Dickens never written another line he would have 
deserved national thanks, nay, rather the thanks of our species, for 
his account of that sad solitary prison at Philadelphia. Humanity 
shudders at the thought of those wretched beings shut up within its 
narrow cells, languishing out an existence too precious for computation 
in a condition wherein the faculties which should make happiness in 
their exercise, are all either preying on their possessor, or passing 
into obliteration. Have lawgivers to learn that it is the cultivation of 
the faculties which can alone elevate the character? Have they to 
be told that in thus over punishing crime they are committing that of 
fur deeper dye—that they are erasing the stamp which Deity has set 
upon his created ones—that they are preserving a corporeal, and mur- 
dering a spiritual existence—that the sand sparks which are passing 
through the glass so glitteringly with themselves, are woe drops pe- 
trifying the souls of these inhumed, yet living beings, and that the 
result can only be insanity, idiocy, or suicide ! 

We are the warmer on this subject, because we mourn to see that 
our legislators are preparing this purgatory—we had almost said this 
hell; nay, surely it is even worse than Satan’s dwelling-place, for he 
has companionship in fis place of torment—in our own England. 
Alas for the word “solitary” when carried to its horrible extent! 
Alas for the fearful blank—the desolate void—the narrow solitude ! 
Can it be anything but a device of the Evil One under his sanctified 
hypocrisy thus to doom those, the constitution of whose beings God 
had made to depend on a myriad of sustaining sympathies to a con- 
dition wherein each must become a serpent to devour the heart in 
which they have their existence. We thank Mr. Dickens with all 
sincerity that he has brought strongly and freshly before us the work- 
ing of a system which has gained favour, and is being carried into 
operation in our own metropolis. The very air we breathe will soon 
come to us saddened by the sighs, and tainted by the curses of those 
who are thus doomed to a living death—who are thus sepulchred 
while yet breathing the breath of life. 

But that still deeper and fouler plague spot, slavery, has roused even 
Dickens trom his neutrality of complaisance. He has nobly borne 
his protest against this crying national sin. We rejoice to see these 
testimonies recorded, since sooner or late, they will trace a line of de- 
marcation before the whole assembled world, which even the basest 
selfishness will blush to pass —all that we can say is, may that time 











soon come, 
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But has Boz no glimpses of his wonted mirth? Are there no 
flashings of the lightning of wit, and no thunderings of merry laugh- 
ter after! Oh, yes! Oh, yes! Oh, yes! We have in the voyage 
out Dickens making a jest of himself. Who could do it so well? and 
we laugh with him even while we laugh at him. Here is exquisite 


drollery. 


“It is the third morning. I am awakened out of my sleep by a dismal 
shriek from my wife, who demands to know whether there's any danger. 
{ rouse myself, and look out of bed. ‘The water-jug is plunging and leap- 
ing like a lively dolphin; all the smaller articles are afloat, except my 
shoes, which are stranded on a carpet-bag, high and dry, like a couple of 
coal-barges. Suddenly I see them spring into the air, and behold the 
looking-glass, which is nailed to the wall, sticking fast upon the ceiling. 
At the same time the door entirely disappears, and a new one is opened 
in the floor. Then I begin to comprehend that the state-room is standing 
on its head. 

“ Before it is possible to make any arrangement at all compatible with 
this novel state of things, the ship rights. Before one can say, ‘ Thank 
Heaven !’ she wrongs again. Before one can cry she is wrong, she seems 
to have started forward, and to be a creature actively running of its own 
aceord, with broken knees and failing legs, through every variety of hole 
and pitfall, and stumbling constantly. Before one can so much as wonder, 
she takes a high leap into the air. Before she has well done that, she 
takes a deep dive into the water. Before she has gained the surface, she 
throws a summerset. The instant she is on her legs, she rushes backward. 
And so she goes on staggering, heaving, wrestling, leaping, diving, jump- 
ing, pitching, throbbing, rolling, and rocking : and going through all these 
movements, sometimes by turns, and sometimes all together :; until one feels 
disposed to roar for mercy. 

“A steward passes. ‘Steward!’ ‘Sir!’ ‘ What is the matter? what 
do you call this?’ ‘ Rather a heavy sea on, sir, and a head-wind.’ 

“*A head-wind! Imagine a human face upon the vessel’s prow, with 
fifteen thousand Samsons in one bent upon driving her back, and hitting 
her exactly between the eyes whenever she attempts to advance an inch. 
Imagine the ship herself, with every pulse and artery of her huge body 
swoln and bursting under this mal-treatment, sworn to go on or die. 
Imagine the wind howling, the sea roaring, the rain beating: all in 
furious array against her. Picture the sky both dark and wild, and the 
clouds, in fearful sympathy with the waves, making another ocean in the 
air, Add to all this, the clattering on deck and down below ; the tread 
of hurried feet ; the loud hoarse shouts of seamen; the gurgling in and 
out of water through the scuppers ; with, every now and then, the strik- 
ing a heavy sea upon the planks above, with the deep, dead, heavy sound 
of thunder heard within a vault ;—and there is the head.wind of that Ja- 
nuary morning. ; , - 

“IT say nothing of what may be called the domestic noises of the ship : 
such as the breaking of glass and crockery, the tumbling down of stew- 
ards, the gambols, overhead, of loose casks and truant dozens of bottled 
porter, and the very remarkable and far from exhilarating sounds raised 
in their various state-rooms by the seventy passengers who were too ill 
to get up to breakfast. I say nothing of them : for although I lay listen- 
ing to this concert for three or four days, I dont think I heard it for more 
than a quarter of a minute, at the expiration of which term, I lay down 
again, excessively sea-sick. , 
Se Not deg pick, be it understood, in the ordinary acceptation of the 
term: I wish I had been: but in a form which I have never seen or heard 
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described, though I have no doubt it is very common. I lay there, all the 
day long, quite coolly and contentedly ; with no sense of weariness, with 
no desire to get up, or get better, or take the air; with no curiosity, or 
care, or regret, of any sort or degree, saving that I think I can remember, 
in this universal indifference, having a kind of lazy joy—ot fiendish de- 
light, if anything so lethargic can be dignified with the title—-in the fact 
of my wife being tdo ill to talk to me. If I may be allowed to illustrate 
my state of mind by such an example, I should say that I was exactly in 
the condition of the elder Mr. Willet, after the incursion of the rioters 
into his bar at Chigwell. Nothing would have surprised me. If, in the 
momentary illumination of any ray of intelligence that may have come 
upon me in the way of thoughts of Home, a goblin postman, with a scarlet 
coat and bell, had come into that little kennel before me, broad awake in 
broad day, and, apologising for being damp through walking in the sea, 
had handed me a letter, directed to myself in familiar characters, I am 
certain | should not have felt one atom of astonishment : I should have 
been perfectly satisfied. If Neptune himself had walked in, with a toasted 
shark on his trident, 1 should have looked upon {the event as one of the 
very commonest everyday occurrences. 

“ Once—once—I found myself on deck. I don’t know how I got there, 
or what possessed me to go there, but there I was; and completely 
dressed too, with a huge pea-coat on, and a pair of boots such as no weak 
man in his senses could ever have got into, 1 found myslf standing, when 
a gleam of consciousness came upon me, holding on to something, I don’t 
know what. I think it was the boatswain: or it may have been the 
pump: or possibly the cow. I can’t say how long I had been there ; 
whether a day or a minute. I recollect trying to think about something 
(about anything in the whole wide world, | was not particular) without 
the smallest effect. I could not even make out which was the sea, and 
which the sky ; for the horizon seemed drunk, and was flying wildly 
about, in all directions. Even in that incapable state, however, I recog- 
nised the lazy gentleman standing before me: nautically clad im a suit of 
shaggy blue, with an oilskin hat. But I was too imbecile, although I 
knew it to be he, to separate him from his dress ; and tried to call him, I 
remember, Pilot. After another interval of total unconsciousness, I found 
he had gone, and recognised another figure in its place. It seemed to 
wave and fluctuate before me as though I saw it reflected in an unsteady 
looking-glass ; but I knew it for the captain; and such was the cheerful 
influence of his face, that I tried to smile: yes, even then I tried to smile. 
I saw by his gestures that he addressed me; but it was along time before 
I could make out that he remonstrated against my standing up to my 
knees in water—as I was; of course I don’t know why. I tried to thank 
him, but couldn’t. I could only point to my boots—or wherever I sup- 
posed my boots to be—and say in a plaintive voice, ‘Cork soles:’ at the 
same time endeavouring, I am told, to sit down in the pool. Finding 
that I was quite insensible, and for the time a maniac, he humanely con- 
ducted me below.” 

. * * * * 

*‘ And yet, in the very midst of these terrors, I was placed in a situa- 
tion so exquisitely ridiculous, that even then I had as strong a sense of 
its absurdity as I have now: and could no more help Jaughing than I can 
at any other comical incident, happening under circumstances the most 
favourable to its enjoyment. About midnight we shipped a sea, which 
forced its way through the skylights, burst open the doors above, and 
came raging and roaring down into the ladies’ cabin, to the unspeakable 
consternation of my wife and a little Scotch lady—who, by the way, had 
previously sent a message to the captain by the stewardess, requesting bim, 
with her compliments, to have a steel conductor,immediately attached tothe 
top of every mast, and to the chimney, in order that the ship might not be 
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struck by lightning. They, and the handmaid before mentioned being in 
such ecstacies of tear that I scarcely knew not what to do with them I 
naturally bethought myself of some restorative or comfortable cordial ; 
and nothing better occurring to me, at the moment, than hot brandy-and- 
water, I procured a tumbler-full without delay. It being impossible to 
stand or sit without holding on, they were all heaped together in one cor. 
ver of a long sofa—a fixture extending entirely across’ the cabin—where 
they clung to each other in momentary expectation of being drowned. 
When I approached this place with my specific, and was about to ad. 
minister it, with many consolatory expressions, to the nearest sufferer 
what was my dismay to see them all roll slowly down to the other end! 
And when I staggered to that end, and held out the glass once more, how 
immensely baffled were my good intentions by the ship giving another 
lurch, and their all rolling back again! I suppose I dodged them up and 
down this sofa, for at least a quarter of an hour, without reaching them 
once; and by the time I did catch them, the brandy-and-water was di. 
miuished, by constant spilling, to a tea-spoonful. ‘lo complete the group, 
it is necessary to recognise in this cisconcerted dodger, a very pale indi. 
vidual, who had shaved his beard and brushed his hair, last, at iverpool, 
and whose only articles of dress (linen not included) were a pair of dread. 
nought trousers ; a blue jacket, formerly admired upon the Thames at 
Richmond; no stockings ; and one slipper.” 


We still look forward to many a mirthful history from the pen of 
Mr. Dickens, for which America shall furnish both scenes and 
heroes. 





A CYPRESS LEAF, FOR THE GRAVE OF A DEAR ONE. 
BY MAJOR CALDER CAMPBELL. 


Tue feelings I have felt have died away, 

The love that was my lamp death’s dews have quenched ; 
The faith which, through life's ills, ne’er knew decay, 

Hath in the chill showers of the grave been drenched ; 
The hopes that buoyed my spirit ‘mid the spray 

Of lite’s wild ocean, one by one are wrenched— 
Cruelly wrenched away ;—and I am now 
A solitary leaf on a rent bough! 


The link that knit me to mankind is snapped— 
Briefly it bound me to a callous world; 

The fortress of my comfort hath been sapped— 
Where are Joy’s banners, lightsomely unfurled, 
That graced the battlements? In vapour wrapped, 
In the dense smoke of stifled breath upcurled, 

They drop in tatters—forming now a pall 
For the sad mummy-heart that drips with gall. 


I have not now of broken troth to wail, 
I have not now to speak of friendship broken ; 
Of Death and Death’s wild triumphs is my tale— 
Of friendship faithful, and of love’s last token, 
A ring !—whose holy motto ne’er shall fail 
To rouse such sorrow as may ne’er be spoken ; 
That pictured Dove and Branch—those words, “ La Paix!” 
(O direful mockery !) wear my heart away !* 
* A melancholy anecdote is attached to these lines: the motto ‘La Pair” was 


engtaven on the bequeathed gift of a beloved friend, who, in the bloom of youth, 
fell a victim to a sudden and violent death in India. 
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“ Peace ?’’"—Peace! alas, there is no peace for me! 
It rests with thee, beloved one! in the grave! 
Yet, when I search the cells of Memory, 
Where silently the subterranean wave 
Of buried Hope glides on, a thought of thee— 
Like sunshine on the hermit’s darkened cave — 
Steals gently o'er my spirit, whispering sweet 
Of realms beyond the tomb, where we shad/ meet ! 


Our love—how did it spring ? In sooth it grew 
Even as some rare exotic in a clime 

Unfriendly to its growth; yet rich in hue, 
Voluptuous in fragrance, as if Time 

Had been to it all sunlight and soft dew,— 
As if upon its freshness the cold rime 

Of death should never fall! How came it then? 

Even as the manna fell ‘midst famished men, 


To be snatched up in transport! And we fed 
Upon affection’s banquet, that ne’er palled 

Upon the spirit’s palate! Friendship shed 
A light around our bosoms, which recalled 

The memory of that bard, whose soul was wed— 
With love surpassing woman’s love, ungalled 

By selfish doubts—to him, the monarch’s son, 

Brave Jonathan! Like their's, our souls were one ! 


Oh! long we loved in silence! Neither spake 

Of that which worked the thoughtful mind within — 
Thou didst not guess that, sleeping or awake, 

My thoughts were full of thee till thought grew sin: 
For it is sin of earthly things to make 

Our idols! and I never hoped to win 
Thy coveted affection ; but for me 
Thy heart was also yearning silently! 


I was the first to speak—and words there were, 
Wild words, that painted fond affection’s course ;— 
©! what indeed will erring tongues not dare, 


When conquering Feeling prompts! Like winds that force 


From wind-harps mystic sounds, the lips declare 
Thoughts that are often followed by remorse ; 

For passion hath a potency that breaks 

Each puny bulwark callous Reason makes ! 


But our'’s was Friendship’s purest worship—pure, 
Altho’ that worship bowed at earthly shrines. 
Alas! that hearts on altars insecure 
Should sacrifice their a// of bliss! There twines 
O’er mankind's sweetest hopes corruption sure, 
To blast their beauty e’en while most it shines !— 
"Tis but to teach us there are worlds above, 
Where Hope fruition finds in endless Love! 
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SAVINDROOG.! 
BY M. RAFTER, ESQ. 
CHAPTER XXII. 
THE TIGER HUNT, 


Tue venerable Oodiaver, scared out of his wits by the sudden and 
unexpected apparition of that terrible jungle chief, from whom he had 
already suffered so much both in body and mind, still kept his nose to 
the ground, in momentary expectation of some awful catastrophe. 
Aroused at length by the scream of the Cashmerian, and the shutting 
of the dungeon door, the noise of which echoed loudly through the 
vaulted passages, he ventured to raise his head ; but finding all dark 
and silent, he got upon his legs and groped about until he laid his 
hand upon the apparently insensible body of his companion, who, he 
made no doubt, had been murdered by Kempé. With a groan of 
horror he next endeavoured to find the door of the dungeon; and 
after repeatedly knocking his venerable head against sundry projec- 
tions in the low vaulted roof, he at length succeeded; but, to his in- 
describable alarm, it was fastened beyond the possibility of being 
opened, at least, by him. Convinced now that he was doomed to 
perish by the most horrible death, many hundred yards, as he verily 
thought, beneath the surface of the earth, the unhappy Brahmin gave 
himself up to the most bitter lamentations ; cursing the hour he was 
born, the parents who had begotten him, but, above all, the folly 
which, at his mature years, had led him, to gratify the whim of a 
love-sick girl, into so horrible a trap; to perish, in company with a 
rambling female whom nobody knew, and who, no doubt, was no 
better than she ought to be. These wailings of despair were for a 
long time uninterrupted by the subtle Cashmerian, who still continued 
her pretended insensibility, and took a malicious pleasure in listening 
to the involuntary confessions, and bitter self-upbraidings of her sage 
fellow captive. 

Meanwhile the impatience of the Begum at the non-arrival of her 
messengers was at the utmost ; and when the sun had appeared above 
the horizon, being unable to remain any longer in suspense, she de- 
spatched a confidential person to the prison, to ascertain what had 
become of them. The messenger of the princess found the palankeen 
bearers all asleep under the gateway, where they had been left the 
night before; and having summoned the Warden demanded of him 
what had become of the Brahmin and Coornavati. The Warden, 
who had just got out of bed, summoned the Turnkey ; and the latter, 
rubbing his eyes half asleep, on being questioned, said, for aught he 
knew, the Brahmin and the Beebee were still in the cell of the un- 
known knight, who had quitted the prison several hours before, 

“ Tow !” screamed the Warden in affright, “ my prisoner escaped ! 
villain that you are, how dare you let him go?” 

“T let him out,” said the Turnkey very composedly, “by your own 
directions.” 

' Continued from p, 249, 
Dec, 1842.—VvoL. XXXV.—NO. CXL. 
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« Horrible wretch!’ cried the Warden, stamping with rage, “ you 
shall be flayed alive for this villany. Base as you are, how can you 
have the impudence to plead my authority as an excuse for your con- 
duct 7” 

“ Most certainly,” rejoined the Turnkey with a grin, “you gave 
me express directions to obey in all things the bearer of the Begum’ s 

signet; and as the unknown knight became possessed of it, in “what 
way Vishnu only knows, I obeyed his orders, of course, and opened 
the prison door both to him and his gallows-looking squire.” 

“What! both my prisoners escaped!” shouted the Warden, frantic 
with rage, and bestowing a hearty buffet on his deputy, “ follow me 
instantly to the dungeons; this is a matter that concerns my own 
head, and must be narrow ly looked into.’ 

The Warden, the Turnkey, the Begum’s messenger, and half a 
dozen other persons, curious to witness the developement of the mys- 
tery, accordingly proceeded to the cell of the unknown knight; the 
door of which having been unlocked, they entered, with lamps. and 
torches, and found all as silent as the grave. The bodies of the fair 

Cashmerian and the venerable Pundit were lying close to each other, 
the former, indeed, serving as a pillow to the learned head of the 
latter; and it was immediately concluded that both were dead, though 
an sccesional snore from the Brahmin seemed to indicate that he, at 
least, was still in the land of the living. ‘To the great joy of all pre- 
sent this proved to be the case with both the occupants of the cell ; 
who, roused by the glare of light and noise of many voices, at length 
awoke, in utter amazement at the singular novelty of their situation. 
The Brahmin, when he had somewhat recovered from his confusion, 
was delighted to find that both himself and his fair companion had 
escaped unharmed from so perilous an adventure ; and, with all pos- 
sible speed, they hurried from the gloomy precinct in which they eye 
passed the night, assuring the W arden that they would give so true 
narration of the whole occurrence to the Begum as would fully exone- 
rate him from any blame in the transaction. 

Great was the astonishment at the palace when Coornavati and 


her sage gentleman Usher gave an account of the singular result of 


their mission; and excessive was the merriment occasioned by the 


droll occurrence. Songs and epigrams were written by the wits of 


the Court, and caricatures were scrawled by the maids of honor, all 
having reference to the night adventure of the mystified messengers ; 
who for nine days bore the “ pelting of the pitiless storm” of raillery, 
until some other novelty at length relieved them from the intellectual 
purgatory. Lachema and the Ranee very soon made their peace with 
the Rajah, for the share they had borne in the transaction; and the 
benevolent monarch, though at first exceedingly mortified to find that 
his bitter enemy had been so completely at his mercy, without even 
his knowledge of the fact, speedily forgot the circumstance in the 
happiness of his child, and the rapid recovery of her bracelet-bound 
brother. Amongst the populace, however, the transaction made a more 
lasting impression: the singular daring of Kempé Goud, his wonder- 
ful escape from prison, and ‘the address with which he contrived to 
shut up two of the prime confidants of the palace in his place (though 
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how they came there was all a mystery to the uninitiated) afforded 
many a theme for popular wonder and applause ; and very much en- 
hanced, amongst the lovers of the marvellous, the singular and mys- 
terious reputation already attached to the exploits of the Jungle 
Chief. 

Returning health at length began to smile round the couch of the 
noble Kistna; and Time, with healing touch, restored the chief to 
those martial avocations, which, next to his adoration of the Fawn- 
eyed Maid, absorbed and fully occupied his thoughts. Hope also re- 
stored the Begum’s bloom, and joy once more lit up her lovely brow, 
chasing the sorrow which had too long thrown an unwonted shade 
over her peerless features. The happiness which reigned in the pa- 
lace insensibly diffused itself throughout all classes of the community, 
and festive pleasure resumed its genial sway: while the general 
mourning occasioned by the late dreadful adventure subsided into a 
more settled abhorrence of the Bheel ; whose vindictive hatred of the 
champion, by whom he had been so often conquered, had so unex- 
pectedly interrupted the enjoyments of the season. 

To recover, as it were, the precious time lost during the illness of 
Kistna, a variety of fetes and festivities now followed each other in 
quick succession: art and ingenuity were taxed to the utmost to in- 
vent new pleasures for the entertainment of the Royal suitors, and to 
fill up agreeably the time that was yet to elapse, before the Begum's 
choice of a successor to the musnud should be declared. Amongst 
other sports the Rajah gave orders for a grand tiger hunt: not in the 
jungle, however, as is generally practised, but on the plain where the 
touraament took place; in order that not only the ladies of the Palace, 
but the people at large might enjoy the sport, and witness the prowess 
of the hunters, in a species of amusement by no means unattended 
with peril. 

Extraordinary preparations were accordingly made for the occasion ; 
and some fine tigers having been taken in the jungle, they were 
brought in their cages to Srirungaputtun. Several temporary gal- 
leries were erected on the plain, for the accommodation of distin- 
guished spectators; and a large space was railed off for the multi- 
tude, that they might not incur any risk, or cause any interruption by 
intruding on the hunting ground. Ten gallant youths, amongst whom 
were two or three of the Royal suitors, mounted on Arabian hunters, 
and dressed in showy costumes, entered the lists against the sylvan 
foe: careering in gallant style, tossing their tiger spears on high, and 
catching them at full speed, as they descended ; anxious to show off 
their equestrian skill and dexterity, before the eyes of their respective 
mistresses, who occupied the galleries. Several wooden cages were 
drawn upon the ground, each occupied by one of the grim monsters 
of the desert, entrapped for the occasion : and, all the necessary pre- 
parations being completed, every eye was directed to the Royal gal- 
lery, anxiously looking for the signal to commence. _ 

The Royal party was composed, as usual, of the Rajah, the Ranee 
and the Begum, with her ever assiduous train of suitors; together 
with a bevy of fair Rajpootnis, and some venerable officers of state, 
and other persons of rank and eminence. Standing by the musnud of 
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the Begum was a youthful chief of noble mien, whose eagle eye and 
manly form bespoke him better calculated for a hunter in the sylvan 
war about to be waged below, than for an idle dangler in a lady's 
train. But a recent scar on the brow of the chief seemed to indicate 
a state of health not yet sufficiently vigorous for the field, at least in 
the opinion of his medical advisers and others interested in his wel- 
fure; though the impatient Kistna himself was loth to yield to any 
that struggle with the shaggy foe in which he was at all times pre- 
eminent, even to enjoy the happiness of so close a communion with 
the idol of his soul. 

Ava given signal the door of one of the cages was now raised, and 
the hunters, tightening their reins, and grasping their spears by the 
middle, prepared for the encounter. Pealing shouts from the multi- 
tude, eager for the sport, at length roused the grim denizen of the 
forest trom the corner of his cage, where he had hitherto lain crouch- 
ing, and sternly regarding the preparations outside, of which he seemed 
to have some instinctive comprehension. Lashing his tail with anger, 
and rolling his flaming eyes, out sprang the monster with a bound, 
that bespoke activity and strength ef no ordinary description; while 
the spectators, scared at the proximity of so terrible a foe, recoiled 
with involuntary apprehension. 

As if influenced by a similar feeling, the savage, instead of 
facing the crowded and defenceless multitude, sprang off with 
rapidity across the plain, in the opposite direction, which had been 
left vacant for his flight. Then the sport commenced; the hun- 
ters darting after him with all the speed of their coursers, and 
flinging their spears at the retreating tiger, whose fleetness and vigour 
seemed to promise an excellent run. But not unavenged did the 
shaggy monster fly before his shouting antagonists ; slightly wounded 
in two or three places, he still kept on his course, until a youthful 
hunter, eager to win honor in the eyes of his mistress, rode closely 
past him as he threw his erring spear, when the tiger, with a single 
bound, sprang on the crupper of his steed, and bore both horse and 
rider to the earth, sore mangled and rolling in the dust. Screams of 
terror rose from the galleries, which soon, however, gave way to 
shouts of triumph, when the gallant Zamorin, who had joined the hunters, 
rode up and pinned the monster to the ground with his javelin, 
where he was speedily despatched bv the spears of the other hunters. 

The wounded cavalier having retired from the field, the others, no- 
thing daunted at the accident, resumed their spears, and prepared for 
a second onset; encouraged by the “nods and becks and wreathed 
smiles” of the fair spectators, as they rode by the crowded galleries, 
and gallantly saluted their respective mistresses and friends. 

A second cage was now drawn forward to the centre of the open 
space, and surrounded by the hunters, ready to intercept or follow 
the flight of the foe. The door of the cage was raised at the signal ; 
but its inmate seemed not at all inclined to tempt his fate on the field, 
and was with difficulty roused from his recumbent attitude. Out at 
length he came, tame and spiritless ; and, partly overpowered by his 
own fears, he was easily despatched. Another, and another shared a 
similar fate, evincing, however, different degrees of energy and cou- 
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rage, and affording considerable sport to the hunters; who, on every 
fresh triumph over the grim tyrants of the forest, were greeted by 
the multitude with renewed and prolonged applause. 

The last cage was now drawn forth, and the populace, emboldened 
by the triumphant results of the preceding trials between the gal- 
lantry and skill of the hunters and the savage ferocity of the foe, no 
longer kept within the bounds prescribed for them ; but somewhat too 
eagerly approaching the scene of action, contracted by insensible 
degrees the space allotted for the hunters, and thus diminished their 
power of action. It was in vain for the keepers of the field to order, 
threaten. or expostulate ; the impatient mass, ever presuming on their 
untried valour, but alwavs blind to their real weakness, still kept 
pressing onwards to obtain a closer view of the conflict; and when, at 
length, the door of the cage was raised, many of them, in the exube- 
rance of their temerity, had actually mingled with the horsemen. 

The inmate of this cage was a young and vigorous tiger, whose 
glossy hide, ofa brilliant orange colour, was variegated with stripes 
intensely black, and whose eyes resembled living coals of fire. With 
a rapid bound he sprang from the cage, lashing his sides with his long 
flexible tail, and roaring with ungovernable fury; while the crowd, 
trembling with sudden fright, drew back from the dangerous vicinity, 
till utterly unable to control the panic that seized them, they fell in 
heaps over one another, yelling and screaming as if a whole legion of 
tiends had been let loose amongst them. 

Unlike his predecessors, the grisly monster never dreamt of flight ; 
but, stung to madness by hunger and insult, he dashed amongst the 
panic-struck multitude, whiie the hunters, unable to make use of 
either horse or lance in so confined a space, were totally powerless in 
the mélée. Horror and confusion now reigned throughout the field : 
the air resounded with screams and groans of terror and of anguish, 
as the raging animal struck down one unhappy wretch after another, 
and still pursued his fearful course through the flying multitude, whose 
fright and numbers altogether impeded their efforts to escape. 

The festivities of the day were thus suddenly changed to slaughter 
and tumult: but the horror of the scene was very much increased, 
when the savage monster directed his course towards the Royal gal- 
lery ; and redoubled screams rent the air when he actually began to 
ascend the broad flight of steps that led to its lofty summit. In vain 
did the hunters strain every nerve, and display the most reckless 
gallantry, with the hope of intercepting the fatal progress of the sa- 
vage; the crowding fugitives, flying panic-struck in every direction, 
impeded and bafled their exertions, and rendered all attempts at res- 
cue worse than hopeless. sabia tal) laa 

The confusion that reigned in the Royal gallery itself it 1s impos- 
sible to describe : helpless females and aged Councillors were hurrying 
to and fro, screaming and groaning, and in their panic anxiety to es- 
cape the coming evil, multiplying their chances of meeting It. Royal 
suitors, in their selfishness, forgetting altogether the object of their 
adoration, calling out to their equally frightened retainers for assist- 
ance, or dropping from the gallery at the hazard of their necks. 
Some, in the impulse of the moment, rushing forward to stand be- 
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tween their king and danger, but flying at its near approach ; others 
clinging to him for protection, as if the dignity of the throne was ac- 
knowledged by the savage of the forest. 

Amidst the tumult of the scene, the Rajah maintained all that dig- 
nified self-possession which should distinguish a King even in the 
midst of ruin; and retained on their musnuds, by a powerful effort, 
the Ranee and the Begum, whose presence of mind had in a great 
measure forsaken them, though their immobility was decidedly the 
best means of ensuring their escape. ‘This was the posture of affairs, 
and nothing could be more utterly hopeless, when the tiger reached 
the summit of the steps, and glared with savage ferocity on his de- 
fenceless prey ; for amongst the gay and royal crowd of suitors who 
fluttered round the dazzling charms, and who longed for the splendid 
possessions of the Begum, there was none to be found to save her in 
this hour of need: nay, amidst the warriors of the land, as brave as 
they were numerous, there was only one, and he unarmed and an in- 
valid, to stand between her and the deadly foe that threatened her 
with instant destruction. 

For a moment the savage monster looked around with sparkling 
eyes as if to choose his prey, then full upon the Begum he made his 
fatal spring. Like an arrow from the bow, forth rushed the noble Kistna* 
from her side, and catching him in mid-career, flung his brawny arms 
round the monster's waist, man and tiger coming to the ground and roll- 
ing over and over in the deadly struggle ; the hero, with more than 


* Colonel Duff, of the Hon, E. I. Company’s Service, is said to have killed a tiger 
ina similar manner, 

Lest our readers should accuse us of drawing too largely on the marvellous in the 
relation of this adventure, we beg their attention to the following extract from the 
Ilistory of Nourmahal, or the Light of the Harem. 

Soon after Jehangire ascended the imperial throne of the Moguls, Shere Afkun 
was invited to court, whither, after repeated solicitations, he repaired, trusting to his 
lngh reputation for security against any tyrannical exercise of the sovereign power. 
Upon bis arrival, he was much caressed by the emperor in order to lull suspicion : 
open and generous himself, he suspected no treachery inothers. A day was at lengtl 
appointed for the chase; the omrabs and inferior nobles assembled, and the forest- 
haunts of the Lon and tiger were explored. The hunters soon inclosed a mighty 
beast of the latter species, of which the emperor being apprised, immediately pro- 
ceeded to the spot. He demanded of those around him who would venture to attack 
it: all stood silent and confounded, Shere Afkun began to hope that the enterprise 
would devolve upon him, when three omrahs stepped forward and offered to en- 
counter the forest tyrant. The pride of the bold Turkoman was roused ; they had 
challenged the encounter, and he therefore could not set aside their prior claim to 
the distinction which they insisted upon striving for. Shere Afkun, fearing that he 
was hkely to be rivalled, and that his fame would thus be tarnished, advanced, and 
presenting himself before the emperor, said firmly, ‘‘ To attack an unarmed creature 
with weapons is neither fair nor manly. The Deity has given limbs and sinews to 
man as well as to tigers, and has imparted reason to the former in order to counter- 
vail the deficiency of strength.” 

The Omrahs declined such a perilous contest, when the bold warrior, to the em- 
peror’s surprise and delight, instantly cast aside his weapon and his shield, and pre- 
pared to engage the tiger unarmed. The encounter is described with the most ap- 
palling minuteness by the Mogul historians, After a desperate conflict, and man- 
gled by terrific wounds, the heroic Afkun forced his arm down the throat of his ad- 
versary, grasped him firmly by the root of the tongue, and finally strangled him. Thus 


were the secret expectations of Jehangire defeated, and the fame of this extraordinary 
exploit resounded through the empire. 
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mortal energy, crushing in the ribs of the savage, and the latter vainly 
endeavouring to rend his too powerful opponent. ‘The singular com- 
bat did not, however, long continue: the tiger, panting for breath be- 
neath the wondrous pressure, and his fiery eyes rolling in agony, made 
one last ineffectual struggle ; after which his limbs relaxed, his head 
sank, and with a feeble howl, his shaggy frame fell nerveless and life- 
less by the side of his conqueror, who happily escaped with a few 
scratches only from the terrible conflict. 

It were a vain attempt to describe the astonishment and delight of 
all who had witnessed the wondrous combat, which had passed, as it 
were, like magic before their eyes. As they gazed on the grisly 
monster, whose once powerful limbs were now relaxed in death, and 
of whose savage ferocity they had seen so many direful examples, 
they could not sufficiently admire the courage, the presence of mind, 
and the physical power of his victorious antagonist. The Rajah who 
had never, during the trying scene, lost his self-possession, and who 
had distinctly witnessed the whole occurrence, embraced the noble 
Kistna and called him the saviour of himself and family. Equal gra- 
titude was evinced by the Ranee; but though the Begum did not 
utter a word, there was an eloquence in her silence, and a meaning in 
her eyes, that spoke at once to the heart of the hero, and filled his 
cup of happiness to the brim. Unheeded were the shouts of triumph 
that arose from the multitude on learning the result of the short but 
glorious struggle ; unregarded were the felicitations of his friends, and 
the constrained compliments of his royal rivals: on the fawn-eyed 
maid alone he bent his gaze and centered his thoughts, while her ra- 
diant smiles evinced the delight that filled her bosom at this new 
proof of the love and fidelity of her Rakhibund Bauee. 


ee 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE SWAYAMVARA, 


The day so long and so ardently wished for by the Royal suitors of 
the Fawn-eyed maid was at Jength arrived : the day of the Swayamvara, 
or Choice of a husband, which the Begum was called upon to make, in 
accordance with that venerated custom amongst Rajpoot maidens of 
high rank ; when, after previous festivities, the candidates for the fair 
hand of the damsel assemble in her father’s hall, round which she 
passes, and selects her future lord by throwing a garland over his 
neck. Many were the surmises, the opinions and the wagers hazarded 
on so interesting and important an occasion. Some were of opinion 
that the Begum would naturally choose the rich and handsome Rajah 
of Berar: others said she appeared to admire most the manly form 
and gallant bearing of the Zamorin: a few were disposed to think 
that so accomplished a princess must have some fellow feeling for the 
learned Rajah of Tanjore. In short, the lovely hand of the Begum 
was freely disposed of, to one or other of the royal suitors, according 
to the judgment or inclination of every individual who ventured an 
opinion on the subject, which comprised nine tenths of the inhabi- 


tants of Srirungaputtun. 
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The royal candidates themselves were by no means so uncertain 
on this interesting subject; for the conduct of the Begum had been 
so judicious, and her manners so amiable towards all, that little or no 
jealousy had been excited amongst them, and each fancied himself 
the favourite ; or, if he entertained the slightest apprehension of a rival 
in the affections of the royal maid, Kistna was universally the object 
of that apprehension. But then all came to the undoubting con- 
clusion that a princess of such rare discretion and excellent under- 
standing, would never for a moment hesitate in her choice of a 
monarch before a noble; no female in her right senses having ever 
yet refused a jewelled crown for a golden coronet. 

The joyous day was ushered in with more than usual splendour : 
the sun, as if in compliment to the occasion, shining forth with un- 
clouded brilliancy ; while his fervour was tempered by a gentle breeze 
that raised a murmuring ripple on the stream, and rustled amongst 
the leaves and flowers of the Laul Baug, whose delicious shades ex- 
hibited a display of more than ordinary beauty and magnificence. The 
power and riches of Mysore were taxed to the utmost to give a suit- 
able eclat to this interesting exhibition of its future queen; and the 
most decided rivalry existed amongst the royal suitors to outshine 
each other, with all the pride of oriental pageantry, in the number of 
their followers, the brilliancy of their equipments and the splendour 
of their equipages. The broad avenues leading to the palace were 
accordingly thronged with mighty elephants, in gorgeous housings ; 
with gold and silver howdahs, filled with royal and noble company, in 
all the rich and varied costumes of the foreign courts to which they 
respectively belonged. These were accompanied by troops of gallant 
knights in dazzling panoply, with gleaming lances, burnished shields 
and golden banners; their majestic war steeds covered with chain 
armour, and proudly curvetting beneath the enormous weight they 
had to carry. ‘Troops of heralds in quaint attire, displaying the 
armorial bearings, and announcing the high sounding titles of their 
respective lords, preceded each party; every announcement being 
accompanied by the brazen blasts of many trumpets, which formed a 
rude and martial contrast to the delightful strains of several bands of 
vocal and instrumental performers, stationed amongst the embowering 
shades, whose rich and varied foliage stretched in many a lengthened 
vista throughout this regal paradise. 

On a broad and verdant lawn, surrounded by groves of lofty and 
majestic trees, rose the palace of the Rajah; a beautiful structure of 
dazzling white marble, that stood out in bold relief against the dark 
rich foliage in which it was embowered. It was of the lightest order 
of architecture, the proportions elegant and harmonious, and the 
sculpture, with which it was richly adorned, of the most exquisite 
description ; the whole forming a happy combination of magnificence 
and good taste. Beyond the lofty colonnades of the palace, amidst 
shady groves and winding vistas, the eye was delighted with a suc- 
cession of marble baths, artificial lakes, and gushing fountains ; whose 
crystal streams played incessantly to cool the fervors of the day, or 
feed the bright and variegated flowers that bloomed on every side. 

In a lotty and extensive court, adjacent to the palace, stood the 
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royal menagerie ; an indispensable adjunct of oriental magnificence, 
where animals of all descriptions are kept, for sylvan chase or public 
exhibition. There, in lofty stalls, stood the fighting elephants, large, 
sleek and corpulent; trained to wage battle on each other, and fed on 
stimulating substances to make them furious. There, in silver chains, 
the hunting leopards displayed their beautiful forms; ready at the 
command of their keeper to scour the forest, and strike the flying 
antelope or timid fawn. The great savage of the African deserts, the 
Khinoceros, occupied another stall: but so changed in his nature as 
to be ridden by a Mohout, who bad acquired the novel power of 
taming his native ferocity. The rest comprized a singular variety of 
fighting rams, bears, monkeys, and other animals of every form and 
quality. 

Adjoining to this stood the Aviary, well stocked with birds peculiar 
to many lands ; amongst which the peacock moved with stately pert 
and gem-emblazoned tail; the swan glided majestically on the crystal 
bosom of the lake ; the Tonquin bird of variegated colours poured forth 
its ““wood-notes wild,” the melody of which has acquired for it the 
name of “ Celestial ;” while the Grakle of Sumatra, trained for fight- 
ing on the wing; the scarlet crested Syrus; the bright Flamingo, 
with rose-coloured wings and snowy breast; together with innume- 
rable other birds, delighted the ear or charmed the eye with their 
mingled melody and brilliant plumage. 

Far in the winding mazes of the garden stood the bower of the 
Maha Ranee, embosomed in a grove of majestic trees of every variety 
of tint and form. This was intersected with delightful walks, fringed 
with odoriferous shrubs and flowers, and presenting at every turn 
some object of elegance and taste; while the gilded boats were seen 
through several vistas floating on the glassy bosom of the Cauvery. 
The Ranee’s bower was a circular lofty dome, in the centre of which 
a marble fountain threw up a stream of limpid rose water, that 
sparkled like the bow of Indra in the sunbeams: it descended with a 
pleasing murmur into marble shells, from which it fell into a circular 
basin occupied by gold, silver and other fish, of the most beautiful 
forms and colours. The walls of the saloon were wrought in rich 
mosaic, with cornelians, agates, opals, bloodstones and other gems 
from distant regions; displaying a variety of bouquets, wreaths and 
garlands, so admirably formed that not a leaf, a flower, or a petal was 
wanting ; the tout ensemble producing an effect at once rich, chaste 
and perfectly natural. The gilded ceiling bore many a trace of the 
most finished art, and was painted with lovely nymphs, pouring the 
most beautiful fruits and flowers from golden baskets. Numerous 
casements admitted the air, and afforded beautiful views of the 
garden: the lofty trees planted round the bower cast an agreeable 
shade, and prevented the sun from being troublesome ; while the 
jasmine, woodbine, honeysuckle, Madhavi and other creeping flowers 
that decorated their trunks, with a rich and graceful tapestry, shed a 
soft perfume, and threw a delightful obscurity cool and fragrant 
within. A carpet of the richest Cashmerian shaw! covered the floor 
of this fairy bower: the doorways were hung with curtains of cloth 
of gold, and musnuds covered with richly embroidered velvet were 
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ranged around ; while burning rods, of the most delicious perfumes, 
stood in many places, from which curling wreaths of incense ascended 
to the roof; and many a captive warbler, i in golden bondage, repaid 
with his untaught melody the cares and caresses of his royal mistress. 

Such was the del lightful bower where often, in the sultry day, the 
Ranee and her peerless daughter displayed their taste and skill in 
drawing or embroidery ; or awoke the melting strains of the Veena: 
while wandering minstrels, or learned Pundits, made vocal the classic 
page, enriched ‘by the hand of genius with feats of love or deeds of 
arms. Thither also the Rajah frequently repaired, to dissipate the 
cares of state, and seek the smiling looks of those he loved; and 
there, blessed in the affectionate confidence of his wife and daughter, 
the pec uliar enjoyment of the high born Rajpoot, he felt those angry 
passions, which are too often excited by a commerce with the world, 
subside beneath their “ godlike” influence.* 

This sweet retreat, which had often been the scene of many a deli- 
cious hour of pure unsophisticated enjoyment to the Fawn-eyed maid, 
was now to witness that choice on which her future happiness de- 
pended, The golden musnuds were occupied by the royal candidates 
for the hand of the Begum, attired in regal splendor, and wearing 
their jewelled crowns, and other insignia of royalty: with them was 
the noble Kistna, inferior, it is true, in artificial rank, but surpassing 
them all in the richest gifts of nature. The Rajah occupied a throne 
more elevated than the rest, resplendant with all the elaborate orna- 
ment of oriental magnificence. Behind them stood a band of noble 
youths, fanning them with Chowries made of the snow-white tail of 
the Boutaun Cow; while a troop of smiling girls, lovely as the mai- 
dens of Swerga, presented them with bouquets of the Maugree and 
the Lotus, and sprinkled them out of golden vases with attar gul and 
rose water. 

‘The expectations of the suitors were wound up to the utmost pitch, 
and symptoms of impatience appeared in many of their features, 
when at length a soft melodious swell of music announced the coming 
of the royal maid. Then, touched as if by magic, each beating heart 
and anxious eye turned towards the entrance of the saloon, as all rose 
by a single impulse in homage to the object of their fervent adoration. 
The princess entered, leaning on her mother’s arm, and surrounded 
by a blooming band of Rajpoot maidens, of the noblest families in 
the Kingdom, splendidly attired; whose laughing eyes, in the lan- 
guage of Jayadeva, “resembled blue water lilies agitated byj the 
breeze.” But though their various beauties shone like stars in the 
early eve, ny fell at once into the shade when, like the bright am- 
brosial moon,t the peerless Begum of Mysore shone forth in all the 
splendor of her unrivalled charms. On her alone every eye was 


* Like the ancient German or Scandinavian, the Rajpoot consults the fair in 
every transac‘ion ; from her ordinary actions he draws the omen of success, and he 
appends to her name the epithet devi, or god-like ;” the women are nearly every- 
thing with the Rajpoot. They are secluded, it is true, but not from knowledge, 
they are well-educated, and their accomplishments added to their exemplary cha- 
racters as wives and mothers, give them a deserved estimation and influence in 
Rajpoot society.— Tod's Annals of Rajpootana, 

t The moon is supposed to be the reservoirof Amrita or Ambrosia, and to furnish 
the gods and manes with the supply.”— Wilson's Hindoo Theatre. 
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fixed; to her alone every knee was bent, as if the fairest nymph of 
Swerga had descended amongst the royal circle of admirers, to show 
the heaven of love reserved for the happy dwellers in that blest 
abode. 

Through many a distant land had spread the fame of the Begum’s 
fawn-like eyes, which now shone forth in native beauty, free from the 
Kohol’s artful aid; shining with a lustre pure and affectionate, the 
unadulterated windows of her spotless mind. Her teeth resembled 
jasmin buds set in coral, and her balmy breath was like the fragrant 
rose after a spring shower. Her glossy hair hung at its full length 
down her back, nearly reaching the ground, and divided into numerous 
tresses, intermingled with golden campac flowers and strings of costly 
pearl. A rich bouquet of dazzling gems adorned her high smooth 
forehead ; the buds were of pearl, the roses of variegated rubies, the 
Jessamines of diamonds, the Jonquils of topazes, and the whole so 
beautifully set, as to present an admirable imitation of nature. From 
this resplendant coronet wreaths of pearl hung in rich festoons over 
her open and ingenuous brows, and her ears were adorned with pen- 
dants of inestimable price. But though her wrists and arms were 
laden with many a costly bracelet, yet her polished neck bore only 
one solitary ornament; as if no other jewel save this alone were 
worthy of that sphere of bliss. It was the sparkling chain of diamonds 
given by her adopted brother, in pledge of his fidelity ; while her 
lovely bosom was confined by that Katchli of gold brocade, a present, 
also, from her noble champion, which showed to admiration the unri- 
valled beauty of her bust. A golden zone of bells was clasped in 
front by a cluster of large carbuncles round the fairy waist of the 
Begum ; and by its gentle pressure displayed such matchless sym- 
metry of form as might inflame the fancy of an anchoret with visions 
of ethereal bliss. The light and graceful Sarie partly displayed one 
leg of faultless mould ; and both ankles were laden with golden bells 
and strings of intermingled pearls and diamonds, as if their naked 
beauties were too much for mortal eye to look upon. 

On her lovely arm the Begum carried the garland so anxiously 
coveted by the Royal suitors, as a symbol of the rich affections of her 
virgin heart. On this the longing eyes of all were bent; for within 
its magic circle lay the possession of a creature of unequalled love- 
liness, and of a wealthy and powerful kingdom, This inestimable 
prize was formed with a degree of elegance and art which showed at 
once the refined taste and cultivated mind of the Begum. The Lotus 
flower, emblem of Jove and friendship, in the floral language of the 
East, entered largely into the composition. ‘The musk rose expressed 
her admiration, and spotless buds of jasmin declared her undying con- 
stancy. The purple Lilac bloomed there as the type of female ten- 
derness, and the Eglantine held forth a promise of bliss. Bunches of 
cowslip denoted the warmth of pure affection, the Orange flower un- 
deviating happiness, and the modest and sweet scented violet eternal 
love. 

It was a splendid sight to witness, in all their gorgeous pageantry, 
the noblest princes of the “Golden Chersonese, whose respective 
dominions extended from Cingala to the Punjaub, assembled together 
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in that fairy bower ; gazing with looks of intense affection upon the 
incomparable being on whose fiat their future happiness or misery ap- 
peared to depend. Like breathing statues they stood in a majestic 
circle, in silent hope and eager expectation, every eye bent on one 
common centre; while, timidly approaching them, the Fawn-eyed 
maid looked like a lovely floweret, seeking some tall and noble stem 
on which to hang its gentle tendrils. With a smile of paternal ten- 
derness the Rajah took the hand of his fair daughter, to reassure her 
shrinking frame, for a moment abashed beneath the general gaze ; but 
she soon became calm and collected. EEmboldened by the presence 
of her doting parents; calling to mind the high and important duty 
she had to perform; and, above all, conscious of the conquering blaze 
of her charms, she walked as if she trod on air, like some bright being 
of the skies, and approached the royal circle of admirers with grace 
and dignity and love; while each in turn, as she drew nigh, felt his 
heart expand with rapture, as if the magic garland was already within 
his ambitious grasp. 

But round the anxious throng she passed with graceful ease and 
radiant smiles, “in maiden meditation fancy free,” giving to each of 
her royal lovers, with a fascination of manner that made even disap- 
pointment sweet, a jewel of princely value, formed with exquisite taste 
into some appropriate device, indicative of the feeling she experienced 
towards them individually. Among the fanciful nations of the East 
there is a language peculiar to gems as well as to flowers, in which 
all who pretend to a courtly education are thoroughly conversant. 
The delicacy of the Begum’s rejection of each unlucky suitor was 
therefore understood without the slightest difficulty, though nota 
syllable passed her lips. To one she presented a gem expressive of 
Regard, to another Friendship, to a third Esteem: and so on, through 
the vocabulary of all those sentiments, which one sex may entertain 
tor the other, without any reference to the tender passion; but still 
the garland remained immoveably fixed upon her arm. 

Of all her royal and noble suitors one only, the last and best, now 
remained ; and before him she stopped, but her gems were all ex- 
hausted. With intuitive rapidity the Bracelet-bound brother bent his 
knee to the ground, and the garland instantly adorned his neck, while 
the shrinking maid hid her blushing features with her trembling 
fingers. On the lovely hand which had thus crowned his happiness, 
the noble youth imprinted one ardent, pure and holy kiss, amidst a 
general exclamation of applause ; which, echoing through the lofty 
dome, was caught up by the multitudes outside, and pealed in one 
universal shout of gladness to the sky. 


CHAPTER XXV, 


THE YUVA RAJAH, 


The choice which had thus happily been made of their future 
monarch, was too important an event to the Mysoreans to be passed 
over unmarked by those popular demonstrations of satisfaction which 
custom, in such cases, renders necessary; and which, on the present 
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occasion, sprang less from duty than from love. The idea of their 
adored princess bestowing her hand on a stranger, and thus placing 
them, as it were, under a foreign yoke, had long been distasteful to 
the people of Mysore: but the selection which had been made of one 
of their own gallant countrymen, and a scion of the heaven-descended 
dynasty which had reigned over them for centuries, was so pleasing 
to all, that a general joy pervaded the empire from one extremity to 
the other; and the most elaborate and enthusiastic festivities were 
got up every where to mark the public approbation. 

Nor was the Rajah, on his part, backward in evincing his happiness 
at the judicious choice of his beloved daughter, and his confidence in 
the honour and probity of his future son in law and successor. He 
ordered proclamation to be made, declaring the noble Kistna Yuva 
Rajah (Young King, or Cesar) a delegation of authority common 
under the old political system of the Hindoos. He was publicly in- 
vested with the Kirnia (parasol) the Chehtra (umbrella) and the 
Chamra, or flowing tail of the wild ox, set in a gold handle; all of 
which were the well known emblems of royalty, and fully indicated to 
the people his future sovereignty. In a grand procession to the 
temple of Sri Runga the Rajah and his declared successor sat tus 
gether in the same howdah, and received in conjunction the accla- 
mations of the people; while the respective emblems of the present 
and future monarch, intermingled, were borne before the Royal 
elephants. They offered sacrifice together at the altar of the god ; 
and the presiding Brahmin consecrated the appointment with the 
usual ceremonies of religion, declaring, from unquestionable indica- 
tions, that it was peculiarly gratifying to the deity. 

Preparations were now made for the Royal nuptials, which were to 
be celebrated with unprecedented splendor and festivity. ‘The Rajah 
distributed ten thousand khelauts, or dresses of honor, amongst the 
nobles and chiefs who were invited in particular to witness the gor- 
yeous pageantry ; and the people at large were bidden to the feasts 
and rejoicings which, for one month, were to reign with unlimited 
munificence both day and night, at the Rajah’s expense, in the city 
and isle of Srirungaputtun. During this happy period games, enter- 
tainments and processions succeeded one another with delightful ra- 
pidity ; all business and labour being suspended, that none of the 
cares of this ‘“ working-day world,” should mar the general joy. The 
long Bazaars and streets were hung with gold and crimson drapery ; 
and canopies were spread over all, to shade the merry-makers from 
the fervor of the sun, and to enable them to enjoy the festivities with- 
out interruption amidst the chastened splendors of the day. With 
keen and social enjoyment myriads of all Castes and creeds, not only 
the subjects of Mysore but strangers from all parts of the Deccan, 
mingled together at the Royal tables ; partaking of the hospitality of 
their prince, and witnessing the “ never ending still beginning efforts 
of the Drolls, the Tumblers and the Jugglers hired for their amusement. 
Nor were the entertainments limited to the “ garish eye of day ; for 
the gloom of night was dissipated by the splendor of ten thousand 
torches, in order to prolong the munificent spectacle ; and dazzled 
Time. amidst the mirth and frolic of the festival, seemed to forget his 


artificial hours in one eternal holiday. 
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Amidst the leafy groves and winding alleys of the Laul Baug, 
which was thrown open to the public on this joyous occasion, booths 
were erected for players, jugglers and fortune tellers ; and tables were 
spread in shady recesses, laden with refreshments for all comers: while 
bands of vocal and instrumental performers, stationed in different 
parts of the garden, awoke its echoes with their melody. Amongst 
other parties of delighted spectators, Coornavati was enjoying the 
pleasures of the scene, with a bevy of the fair attendants of the pa- 
lace ; and increasing by her lively remarks the enjoyment they de- 
rived from the various exhibitions around them. In the midst of their 
hilarity they were approached by one of those itinerant venders of 
perfumery peculiar to the East, who purvey to the fair part of the 
creation those amulets and essences they consider indispensable for 
the improvement of their natural attractions. He was to appearance 
a Mussulmaun, as those itinerants generally are: his dress consisted 
of a long white robe, bound round the waist with a yellow silk sash ; 
his head was covered with a high conical turban, and the lower part 
of his face was enveloped in a glossy black beard, which descended in 
a flowing volume on his breast. Before him he carried his box of per- 
fumery, suspended by a leathern band round his neck ; and as he ap- 
proached the party of laughing girls he besought them, in an insi- 
nuating tone, to accept of some of his wares : 

“ Will the fair damsels,” he began, “ whose eyes outshine the 
Hoor-ul-uyun of the prophet’s paradise, honor the humble Mahmood 
Ben Assur with their benign commands ?” 

“ What have you got? what have you got?” cried the youngest 
of the band, eager to inspect the contents of his box. “ Your wares, 
I doubt, are only calculated for the Bazaar or the Durrumsalla.” 

“On the contrary, fair maid,” said the essence merchant, “ my 
box contains that which Royalty itself has not disdained to make use 
of. Here is attar-gul from the gardens of Shirauz, where the night- 
ingale dies enraptured with the odour of the rose. Here are bags of 
pure musk from the goat of Thibet, whose powerful aroma evaporates 
not with the lapse of years. Here is the powder of yellow sandal 
combining the fragrance of musk and roses—the crimson Henna for 
the nails—the jetty kohol for the eyes. But, what is altogether a 
rarity in our Eastern climes, here is the powdered Carthamus of Misr* 
with which the Beebees of Feringisthaun adorn their cheeks, when 
they wish to captivate the hearts of lukewarm lovers.” 

All ears were caught by the last mentioned novelty; and all eyes 
were eagerly directed towards the unknown powder, that was sup- 
posed to give additional splendor to female charms in Feringisthaun, a 
Terra incognita to the lovely Hindoos, of which they had only some 
vague and wonderful conception. They now vied with each other 
in the zeal with which they tumbled over every article in the box of 
the itinerant ; lamenting, when any thing struck their fancy, that they 
had neglected on such a day of festivity to furnish themselves with 
pecuniary resources. 

Mahmood, however, set them at their ease on this head, by declar- 
ing that every thing in his box was to be given for nothing, having 
been previously paid for by order of the Rajah. 
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This removed all hesitation on the part of the fair purchasers, who 
discovered new wants as they proceeded in their search, and finally 
concluded by emptying the essence merchant's box altogether : every 
now and then prettily expressing their apprehension that they were 
robbing him ; but declaring it altogether impossible to resist so charm- 
ing a merchant and such delightful merchandize. As each helped 
herself, according to her fancy, she moved off to join her delighted 
companions ; and Coornavati, who happened to be last, was about to 
do the same, when she was fixed to the spot by hearing the stranger 
pronounce, in a deep, though suppressed voice, which she imme- 
diately recognized, the word “ Lillah.”’ 

« Ah!” said the Cashmerian, “ it is you then, Vega, once more in 
this dangerous place, where discovery may be fatal to you. In the 
name of Doorga what has brought you hither ?” 

“In the first place,” said the Bheel, “Iam come to thank you 
for the admirable manner in which you restored my chief and myself 
to liberty. But, as time will not admit of compliments, I must acquit 
myself abruptly of the remainder of my task.” 

“ And what may that be, good youth?” demanded Coornavati, with 
her usual self possession. 

“ Briefly this,” said Vega, “ that my lord has again become impa- 
tient at your tardy proceedings, and has sent me hither to spur your 
flagging spirit.” 

* Allin good time,” cried the Cashmerian; “ let him but keep 
close in his jungle——.” 

With a subdued laugh Vega interrupted the lovely dancer. “ Think 
you, fair Lillah,” he said, “ that Kempé’s spirit is of that sluggish 
nature that he can bide in the desert when his destiny hangs by a 
thread in the city ? By Doorga no! and at this moment he and five 
hundred of his chosen followers are mingled, in various disguises, 
amongst the countless multitude ; prepared to secure his own fate, at 
least, even by the sacrifice of those on whom it hangs.” 

“ Forbid it Mahadeo !”’ cried the startled Cashmerian, “ you mean 
not Vega that he would imbrue his hands in the blood of my royal 
mistress |” 

“ By all the powers of darkness!” replied the Bheel, “ that is 
what he means to do, if you can find no other mode of preventing this 
fatal marriage; and you may judge of his reckless determination by 
what passed at the Tournament. Yonder is the chief himself, dis- 
guised as an Arab horse dealer : and not far from him is our one eyed 
Lieutenant, in the becoming habiliments of a Fakir; with a brazen 
gong in his hand, and a most villanous leer on his countenance. They 
are watching us narrowly, and look to me for some signal of encou- 
ragement.” 

“Then by all means give it them,” said Coornavati; “ say any 
thing, do any thing to prevent them from shedding the blood of my 
royal mistress, for whom even I begin to feel unwonted pity.” 

“ Nay,” said the Bheel, “if you begin to falter in the execution 
of a task you have so willingly undertaken, we must have recourse to 
other means of securing the safety of the Chief. Your ill-timed 
pity, as you call it, cannot frustrate the views of Kempé, but may 
effectually injure, if not destroy yourself.” 
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«“ Mistake me not.” replied Coornavati: “ my mind is as firmly 
bent on the accomplishment of our plan as ever, but there must be no 
bloodshed ; for I cannot, even in fancy, contemplate the slightest per- 

sonal harm to one so beautiful, so gentle and so good as the Begum, 
my kind and confiding mistress.’ 

“ Set your mind at ease on that subject,” rejoined the Bheel, “ for 
no personal harm is intended towards the Begum, who must, however, 
content herself with any other husband than Kistna, or else good 
bye to the sovereignty of Savindroog, and the dynasty of the gallant 
Kempé.” 

And what is to become of the noble Kistna?” demanded the 
Cashmerian with an anxious look. 

* No harm shall come to him either,” replied the Bheel, “ if I 
can prevent it; for I owe him a good turn for his generous conduct 
towards myself. In short, our only object is to prevent the marriage, 
and not injure the persons of these amorous turtle doves.” 

* With this assurance,” said the Cashmerian, “ 1 am ready and 
willing to act, and have no doubt of success ; for I have so ingratiated 
myself with the royal maid, that I possess her unbounded confidence, 
and m: iy induce her to do that in a moment which may cost her years 
of repentance.—Inform your Chief, therefore, that in three days 
hence my plans will be ripe for execution; and let him and his fol- 
lowers hold themselves in readiness to act at a moment’s notice, but 
be careful to avoid discovery, by any further act of ill-judged vio- 
lence. Meanwhile do you take up your abode at the little choultry 
outside the north-western gate of the city, where I shall communi- 

cate with you from time to time. Now part without further parley. 

The essence merchant having made a profound Salaam immediate- 
ly retired, and the fair ¢ ‘ashmerian also turned to rejoin her compa- 
nions ; who, at a little distance, were inspecting and comparing their 
presents, and disputing on their respective value. With eyes bent 
upon the ground, and ruminating deeply on the critical state of her 
affairs, Coornavati proceeded towards her party, without observing a 
person who stood right in her path, and against whom she stumbled 
so violently as to elicit from him a grunt of disapprobation, while her 
gay companions laughed heartily at her extraordinary absence of 
mind. 

“Mercy on my poor corns!” exclaimed the sage Pundit Oodiaver, 
who proved to be the person stumbled against, “ mercy on my poor 
corns! you have crushed them, fair Coornavati, to a perfect jelly, 
with those delicate small feet that look as if they could not hurt a 
butterfly.” 

* Gracious goodness!” said one of her companions, “ what on 
earth could you have been thinking of, Coornavati, to run up against 
wg venerable Pundit, as if you were determined to lay him prostrate 

1 homage to your beauty.” 

“I most humbly ask pardon of the thrice learned Pundit,” said 
the Cashmerian, blushing at her awkwardness, “ but in fact my mind 
was much engaged at the moment on a commission of importance e en- 
trusted to me by her highness; and I did not perceive the uninten- 
tional outrage I was about to commit.’ 
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«“ If the truth were known, fair Coornavati,” said the Brahmin, still 
wincing under the infliction, “I would wager my next new khelaut 
against that flask of attar in your hand, that your thoughts were just 
then wandering after one or other of those Royal and right noble 
princes, who are now on their return to their respective dominions.” 

« How!” exclaimed all the ladies in a breath, “ are the Royal 
suitors of the Begum departed before the nuptials have taken place?” 

« Alas! yes,” replied the Pundit, “ they have been guilty of that 
rudeness ; and this morning took leave of the Rajah in a grand visit 
of ceremony, which I had the honour to witness.” 

Here a multiplicity of questions were put to the Brahmin by his 
fair auditors, who were all, naturally enough, dying with curiosity to 
know the why and the wherefore of a proceeding that was not heid to 
be orthodox according to the rubric of Court etiquette. The sage 
Oodiaver, who was always delighted with an opportunity of display- 
ing his graphic powers of description, said, if they would be good 
girls and listen attentively, he would give them a circumstantial de- 
tail of the whole audience: they accordingly formed a circle round 
him, anxious to hear how the matter really stood ; and, pleased at the 
prospect of alittle harmless badinage at his expense. 

“ The Royal suitors,” said the Brahmin, “ having, one and all, de- 
manded an audience of leave, the Rajah received them this morning 
in full Durbar, surrounded by all the nobles of his Court, the gallant 
chiefs—the venerable Brahmins—the sage and learned Pundits——.” 

“ Yourself included,” said Coornavati. 

“ | had the honour to be present, as I before told you,” said the 
Brahmin, “ but I see nothing in that, fair damsels, to excite your 
risible faculties. Well, his highness the Yuva Rajah occupied his 
beautiful new musnud, the design of which was sketched by her high- 
ness the Begum; with his golden sceptre in his right hand, and all 
the princely suitors z 

“In the other,” interrupted one of the laughing girls. 

‘© No, fair maid,” hastily rejoined the Brahmin, somewhat piqued at 
the laugh that ran round his merry circle, “ not in the Yuva Rajah’s 
hand, but, seated on their musnuds, in a semi-circle round his throne, 
as you surround me at this moment.” 

‘“ Happy camparison,” said one. 

“ Save his highness !” cried another. 

“ All hail to our Yuva Rajah!” echoed a third. 

“ You may laugh,” said the Brahmin, “ like a bevy of giddy girls 
as you are; but I assure you that the matter in hand between the 
high potentates, the courtly nobles—gallant chiefs—venerable Brah- 
mins —sage Pundits % 

“ Yourself, as aforesaid, included,” said the Cashmerian. 

“ Was conducted,” continued the Brahmin, “ with all the gravity 
and solemnity befitting so great an occasion. The Rajah, in the 
kindest manner, expressed his sorrow at the determination of his 
Royal guests; whose absence at the nuptials of his daughter would 
throw, he said, a shadow of regret over the sun of his enjoyment.’ 

“And what answer did their cloudy highnesses make to the com- 
pliment ?” asked Coornavati. 
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« The Rajah of Cochin,” said the Brahmin, “ very politely replied 
that, for his part, he had so long reposed in the mild radiance of the 
moon —_——. 

“ That he was now become lunatic,” interrupted one of the laugh- 
ing auditors. | 

“ No, fair jester,” replied the sage, “ his highness of Cochin is 
too wise and politic a prince to make so foolish an answer; but he 
did say, that he had so long reposed in the mild radiance of the moon 
he feared his vision could no longer bear the untempered splendors of 
Royalty.” 

‘** Then by all means,” said Coornavati, “ let his highness of Cochin 
wear green spectacles.” 

“ The Rajah of Tanjore,” resumed the Brahmin, “ said that love 
had so long chased science from his thoughts, that he very much feared 
that heaven-descended maid would never recover her wonted domi- 
nion in his breast.” 

“And the world,” said Coornavati, ‘may thus be spared the in- 
fliction of another book.” 

« The Rajah of Berar”’—said the Pundit, 

“ Smiled,” said Coornavati, “and simpered, and sighed—rolled his 
beautiful eyes—twirled his glossy moustache, and said nothing.” 

“ Exactly so,” said the Brahmin. “ By the hundred eyes of In- 
dra, fair maid, you must have been present to describe his silly high- 
ness to such a nicety. Well, to conclude my description, for I see 
you are all impatient to fly to some frivolous amusement or other, dif- 
ferent excuses were alleged by the other rejected princes for not re- 
maining to witness the nuptials, which, in strict propriety, they were 
bound to do. One said he had just received private letters of the 
most urgent and pressing importance—another that his dominions 
were threatened with foreign invasion—a third that domestic affairs 
required his immediate presence at home; and so on, till it came to 
the Rajah of Serindib ——.” 

« Ay, what of him ?’? demanded Coornavati with an evidently ex- 
cited curiosity. 

“ And pray, fair maid,” asked the Brahmin, “ why do you seem so 
anxious about his pearly highness 7” 

‘** For this simple cause,” replied the Cashmerian, “ that I have 
reason to believe, of all the royal suitors, the Prince of Serindib loved 
her highness the Begum with the greatest sincerity, and regrets his 
disappointment with the greatest bitterness.” 

* Your reply,” said the Brahmin, “ proves the correctness of your 
observation ; for all the other princes shook hands with the Rajah, 
and with the noble Kistna, and took leave with the utmost calmness 
and sangfroid. But the prince of Serindib, far from displaying the 
self possession of the rest, blushed, stammered, and hesitated, without 
uttering a word; and while the tears started to his eyes, he wrung 
the Rajah’s hand in the most violent agitation, and rushed from the 
presence, without looking at, or taking the slightest notice of his too 
fortunate rival.” 

“ L expected nothing less,” said the Cashmerian, with a look of 
mystery, “ and I pray heaven that his boundless passion may not pro- 
duce worse consequences.” 
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“What mean you, Coornavati ?” exclaimed the Brahmin and his 
fair auditors in a breath. | 

“ Nothing more than this,” she replied, still maintaining her mys- 
terious air, “ that the powerful and the wealthy like not to be crossed 
in matters of love, and you all know the legend of the beauteous 
Sita and the ten-headed giant of Lankadwipa. But let us now to the 
palace, for the people are crowding around us, as if they took us for 
the Dramatis persone of some popular exhibition. Perhaps,” she 
added laughing, “ when they see this venerable Pundit surrounded by 
so numerous a bevy of beautiful damsels, they may think we are 
going to enacta play I have somewhere read in a foreign manuscript, 
called * Solomon in all his glory,’ or, at least, that well known Arabian 
romance of ¢ Ali Baba and the forty thieves.’ ” 


NOREEN; OR, O'DONOGHUE’S BRIDE.* 
BY MRS, CRAWFORD.T 


Prerry mocking spirit! say, 
Hast thou heard the syren’s lay ? 
Canst thou tell me, sportive sprite, 
In thy wild and vagrant flight 
Over mountain, over lake, 
Bosky dell, and flow’ry brake, 
Hast thou heard Killarney’s queen, 
My young, my fair, my fond Noreen ? 
reiiieteettin Echo! Echo! 
Pretty mocking spirit! say, 
Hast thou heard the syren’s lay ? 
Echo! Echo! 


Softer than the lover’s lute, 

When the charmed winds are mute ; 

Sweeter than love's whisper’d sighs, 

Or the thousand melodies 

Floating through the hall of shells, 

Where “ the soul of music” dwells ;— 

Sweeter sings Killarney’s queen, 

My young, my fair, my fond Noreen, 

Echo! Eeho! 

Pretty mocking spirit! say, 

Hast thou heard the syren’s lay ? 
Echo! Echo! 


* The O’Donoghues were the lineal descendants of Irish princes, and lords of the 
Lakes. Their ancestor it is who, in the popular legends of that terrestrial paradise 
Killarney, is said to ride over the surface of the lower lake on a white horse every 
May morning. 

+ Author of “ Kathleen Mavourneen,” “ Dermot Astore,” and other popular songs 


in the Irish “ Lake Echoes.” 
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TALES OF A TOURIST. 


BY W. N. 


THE TWO PEARLS. 


“ For ought thet ever I could read, 
Could ever hear by tale or history, 
lhe course of true love never did run smooth.” 
Mipsummer Niout’s Dream 


Juliet —* How cam'st thon hither, tell me 2 and wherefore ? 
The orchard walls are high, and hard to climb ; 
And the place death, considering who thou art, 
If any of my khinsmen find thee bere.” 


tomEo AND JuLter. 

Every bell in every steeple of Madrid poured forth its most joyous 
notes in honour of the feast of Rogations, the crowd hurried, merry- 
hearted and joyous, to the line of streets, through which the proces- 
sions of cach morning were to pass ; the air was mild and balmy with 
the sweet odours of springtide ; light, fleecy, clouds floated like veils 
of transparent gauze over the azure face of heaven, and tempered the 
ardent rays of a Spanish sun. 

Only a few stragglers were to be found in the Prado ; that prome- 
nade, so rapturously celebrated by the poets of Spain, was then a vast 
park, whose winding bosquets stretched as far as to the Palace of 
Buen Retiro; the noble elm, the graceful palm, threw a delicious 
shade in that land of sun over its grassy slopes, its parterres, gay and 
blooming as baskets of flowers, and the breeze blew ever fresh and 
perfumed along its trellised alleys, beneath its verdant bowers, silent 
and discreet witnesses of so many loving rendezvous. The long walk, 
which ran directly up its centre, served as an avenue to the Buen 
Retiro; that royal residence presented no very magnificent exterior 
to the attracted eye; the irregular facade commanded the Prado, and 
lofty walls, above which waved the tufted heads of enormous mul- 
berry trees, jealously surrounded its enchanting gardens. 

The wearisome magnificence of Charles V., the austere regulations 
of Philip IL, still prevailed in that edifice, which they had raised. 
An etiquette at once gloomy and minute, presided over the lives of 
those who inhabited it, dictated every act of their will, regulated 
their occupations, their pleasures, selected their attendants, prescribed 
their very preferences and friendships. When they were ill, etiquette 
chose the physician and confessor, whose duty it was to attend 
their couch; after having assisted at their baptism, and ruled with iron 
hand their whole existence, it commanded their funeral rites, and ac- 
companied them even to the tomb, which it had assigned them whilst 
yet alive. The chief subjects of their despotic power were the King 
and Queen of Spain. Without doubt, the life of a convent was not 
sadder or more monotonous than that royal existence so full of splen- 
dour and fatiguing ceremonial ; without doubt, the robe of coarse flan- 
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nel, the black veil of the Carmelite, imposed not more constraint or 
painfully minute duties than that imperial crown, enriched with the 
pearls and diamonds of the Indies. 

A few women, shrouded in black mantillas and accompanied by a 
domestic out of livery, a sprinkling of cavalleros, with their large 
cloaks draped gracefully around their persons, slowly paced along the 
alley through which the procession was to pass. According to an- 
cient usage, the Bishop of Madrid and the royal chapter of San Isidro 
came the day of Rogations to bless the fruits of the earth in the gar- 
dens of Buen Retiro. The favour of being allowed to follow the 
clergy there, with bare head and a wax light in hand, was earnestly 
solicited and seldom obtained; generally speaking, the doors of that 
royal abode were never opened save to admit those grandees of Spain 
whose official duties required their presence within its walls. 

Just as the great clock of the palace tolled nine, the procession ap- 
peared at the entrance of the avenue; instantly the gates fell back, 
the Walloon guards presented arms, and the bells of the chapel rang 
forth a merry peal. Catholicism, which celebrates its festivals so 
pompously in Spain, displays a magnificent simplicity in that of Roga- 
tions; no tapers, no palms sprinkled with silver stars; no gorgeous 
altars borne by robust Levites ; no rich banners or embroidered coats 
of arms; incense and flowers are the sole offerings. Tirst of all 
marched in wide flowing surplices of spotless white, the priests and 
choristers, then the canons of San Isidro clad in their ample robes of 
crimson taffeta, their green velvet barret caps on head; next came 
the Bishop of Madrid ; he wore his white ornaments ; a chasuble of 
India satin fell over his alb of richest lace; his mitre was of cloth of 
silver ; five oriental pearls composed his pastoral cross, his crozier was 
of white and silver enamel, and his pastoral ring displayed but one 
single diamond, brilliant as a flash of light, and mounted in dead gold. 
A few cavalleros, dressed in black, sword by side and taper in hand, 
followed the prelate’s train. The voices of the choristers, the solemn 
sounds of the deep bassoon, had something in them peculiarly majes- 
tic as heard beneath those vast masses of overhanging trees ; ‘twas as 
one of those festivals, which the primitive church celebrated in the 
fields, what time the temples of the heathen deities yet stood. 

Knots of spectators were grouped together before the palace, 
whose principal entrance had just been thrown open, At the end of 
the first vestibule might be distinguished the great court—then be- 
yond another vestibule, whose doors admitted to the private gardens. 

A cavalier, who had preceded the procession by a few steps since 
its entrance into the Prado, at that moment took his place in advance 
of all the curious crowd, wliose longing eyes were turned towards the 
interior of the Buen Retiro. He wasa man of about thirty, of lofty 
stature, and noble mien; his mantle, edged with a narrow binding of 
gold lace, half concealed a doublet of black silk, on whose left side 
was embroidered the red cross of Calatrava; a broad-brimmed hat, 
adorned with an agraffe of emeralds, threw a deep shadow over his 
regular and somewhat stern cast of features. Although he wore on 
his breast the ensigns of one of the four military and religious orders 
of the kingdom of Spain, ‘twas easy to be seen by his fair complexion, 
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his light hair, that he was no Spaniard, but descended from one of 
those northern races whose blood was never mixed with that of 
Moor or Arab. 

He raised his eyes for a moment to the windows of the palace; 
then he advanced yet forwarder, and took his post at the entrance of 
the vestibule, before the door, which sentinels armed with glittering 
halberds guarded. 

The procession came on, it passed slowly between the double line of 
spectators, who knelt to receive the pastoral benediction of the bishop. 
The cavalier had also prostrated himself, but he rose again just as the 
gentlemen who had obtained the favour of being allowed to follow the 
prelate were about to enter; a sort of instinctive impulse urged him 
to advance; he went forward without a clear perception of what he 
was about to do, of what he would reply if questioned. Hat in hand, 
his countenance haughty and impassible, he crossed the threshold. In 
a moment the two halberds of the sentinels fell crossed behind him. 
He had entered, but his life might pay for such temerity ! 

An hour later, the drum beat to arms, a hundred men of the regi- 
ment of Chamberga turned out, and the Queen Regent, Maria Anne 
of Austria, issued forth from the Retiro to finish a novena at the 
shrine of our lady of Atocha. Etiquette had regulated what the 
queen was to wear on that day, what route to take, what ladies were 
to accompany her, and how many carriages to follow her own. Sove- 
reign as she was, whose sceptre reached to the four quarters of the 
globe, she had not even the power to receive any person whatever 
into her carriage to enliven the tediousness of the way. 

When the royal cortege had disappeared at the end of the avenue, 
all within and without the palace seemed to have returned to its ac- 
customed silence. From time to time only faint sounds arose from 
the hall, which served the Walloon troops for a guard-room, and 
slightly disturbed the death-like repose of the vast apartments, through 
which a few ladies in waiting ever and anon flitted with noiseless 
step like wandering shades. Without, the birds sang sweet and clear 
beneath those gloomy alleys of the Prado, at whose feet the bustle 
and uproar of the great city of Madrid seemed affrightedly to die 
away. More profound silence yet, and greater solitude, reigned in the 
palace gardens; their rich parterres, their charmingly irregular 
bosquets, their immense hedges of yoke-elm, close clipped and formal, 
were balmy with the sweet perfume of May; a wind, soft and warm 
as asigh of love gently rushed amongst the broad leaves of the chest- 
nut trees, and strewed the velvety lawns with the spotless buds of the 
acacias. 

Beyond the principal parterre, beneath an arbour of pomegranates 
and guelder roses, a few sweet feminine voices rose in air; then, at 
times, the faint cry of a child or monotonous burden of some nursery 
song. Sheltered by the thick and verdant foliage, starred as it was 
with many a crimson flower, a number of ladies were seated on the 
ground on downy cushions; they formed a circle, in whose centre a 
child of from four to five years old was attempting vainly to stand on 
his little feeble legs ; a young and lovely lady, knelt beside him, and 
beld him fast in silken leading-strings. 
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The poor little creature had but a sed and puny look; his com- 
plexion of a livid white, his pale eyes and half opened mouth, too 
painfully attested the existence of continual suffering ; his wasted 
form, tiny even for his age, seemed lost in the immense folds of a 
robe of blue satin, and his forehead was almost entirely hid beneath a 
cap of the richest Flanders lace. 

A short distance off, and screened by the large tufts of a laurel rose, 
stood a young girl, deeply intent on a book she held: she was be- 
tween fifteen and sixteen; her slight form was still that of a child; 
but her features, the expression of her physiognomy, were womanly, 
were perfectly developed. Her ringlets of light auburn were partly 
concealed by a small coif of black velvet; a robe of violet-coloured 
damask, with tight sleeves, fell gracefully back on either side, to dis- 
close a petticoat of white taffeta; she wore no ornaments save two 
magnificent pear-shaped pearls in her ears. The child, we have men- 
tioned was the King of Spain, Charles II.; the young girl, his sister, 
the Infanta Dona Margaret of Austria, the promised bride of the Em- 
peror Leopold. 

“ Dona Seraphina,” said one of the ladies to the nurse who held 
the royal infant in leading-strings, —“ Dona Seraphina, come a little 
nearer this way, his majesty seems to me overheated in the glare of 
the sun.” 

“Holy Virgin! don’t speak so loud, Dona Catalina, else that 
most profound of simp—of doctors I mean—Don Antonio de La 
Muleta, will order us instantly to return to the palace.” 

“No fear of that,” replied one of the attendants of the Infanta, as 
she opened a small parasol, so ingeniously made that when closed it 
represented a bird; * the learned doctor never breaks through one of 
his own rules, and that of this morning decreed a walk of two hours 
after his majesty’s breakfast.” 

“ Yes, and the breakfast itself was the result of another of his 
rules. Heaven help us! if we go on in this way, Master Bartholomé 
Languinjueba, the apothecary, will fill the post of major-domo to the 
king! Gently, Dona Seraphina; if you don't hold his majesty tighter 
up, he'll fall.” 

The nurse rolled the strong silken band round her arm, and kneeling 
before the king, who screamed and struggled with little impotent 
fury, she said, 

“Your majesty can’t walk alone; you nearly fell down the other 
day ; should such a calamity happen, the dona governante would think 
nothing of sending poor me to the Tower of Segovia; and besides, 
your majesty mustn't be fatigued ; you have to give audience to the 
ambassadors to-morrow, and must at least be strong enough to 
stand.” 

The king kicked and screamed so violently, that he put a stop to 
his nurse’s harangue; every one strove to pacify him; his sub- 
governante, his attendants, all the ladies in waiting, crowded round ; 
the physician, who was never far off, ran up. 

«Tis nothing,” he said, gravely feeling the pulse of the little king, 
whose face, momentarily flushed with infantine passion, had become 
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wan and meaningless again—“ nothing, in truth; his majesty must 
still take an airing of three quarters of an hour in the great alley.” 

The ladies rose, the sub-governante took the king in her arms, and 
three footmen, who had been standing some distance off, followed with 
the carpet and cushions. The nurse and under-nurse opened a sort 
of canopy, beneath which the sub-governante walked, supported by 
the physician; both together could varce contain the little bantling 
within bounds, who, furious at being carried, kicked and screamed, 
and did his little best to get to walk. 

Meanwhile her attendant had run to the Infanta. 

“ Madame,” said she, “ your royal highness must have the goodness 
to come to the great alley; such is the supreme decree of the cele- 
brated Doctor Don Antonio de la Muleta; ’twas uttered in a most 
distinct and dictatorial tone, I assure you ; not in Latin, but very decent 
Spanish — the old antiquated piece of solemn pedantry ! 

The princess put her finger to her lip with a sweet smile, and drew 
the maid of honour near to her side; both hid themselves behind the 
tufted branches of the laurel-rose, and peeped through the foliage at 
the retiring group ;—marvellous circumstance! they had been tor- 
gotten. 

The princess arose, slowly walked round the arbour leaning on her 
attendant, and cried, 

“Not a living soul—we are alone—I may sit down on the grass. 
QO, Ritta, how pleasant it is here !” 

For the first time in her life, her eye fell on no person within a 
radius of fifty steps; a solitude so unaccustomed caused her a thrill 
at once of joy and fear, and she pressed closer to her attendant, who 
was not without her feeling almost of alarm, repeating, “ We are 
alone, Ritta!” Then, reassured, she sat down on a shaggy slope, 
where the grass grew thick and soft. Above her head a guelder 
rose tree stretched its graceful branches, tipped at their flexible ex- 
tremities with flowers of snowy white; the pomegranate mingled its 
crimson bells with the buds of a yellow jasmin, and shook its aay 
ane s round the lovely head of the princess. She plucked ; 

cuelder rose, and said. with mel: ancholy, 

*Ritta, Pd rather have my hair decked with this simple flower than 
the crown that awaits me.” 

“Ah madam !” cried the maid of honour, “ an imperial crown !” 

* Yes,” resumed the princess, “ I love this flower, so white, so frail, 
far better; but as for you, dear Ritta, you would not like to replace 
your ducal coronet with such a simple ornament.” 

The attendant gathered a rose, placed it fora moment in her rich 
dark hair, then threw it aw ay, and shook her head with a charming 
gesture of pride and infantine coquetry. The princess smiled sadly, 
and cried, 

“ My lovely duchess of Sandoval, who is the happy cavalier to 
whom you intend to give the hat of a grandee of Spain, and the 1 ‘ight 
to wear it in the roy al presence fF" 

“TL entreat your highness to believe I am as yet wholly ignorant of 
such matters,” replied the attendant, blushing; “I have never even 
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cast a thought upon them. I feel so happy now without a lord and 
master, that”"—she stopped in pretty confusion. 

« Yes, you are happy —happier than I, Ritta,” answered the princess, 
letting her weary head fall on her attendant’s shoulder. For a few brief 
moments they remained thus gracefully entwined and motionless as 
the marble statues that adorned the gardens. 

A tender friendship united the hearts of those two fair girls, one of 
whom was born to a throne, and the other belonged to the noblest 
Spanish blood; and yet they formed a perfect contrast—perchance 
for that single reason did they love each other so sincerely. Dona 
Christina de Sandoval, the sole heiress of one of the most ancient 
families of the monarchy, was a tall, fine girl, with bright black eyes, 
and Spanish complexion ; a smile was ever curling her pretty mouth ; 
she knew not what it was to weep, and had as yet only met with joys 
in that world where Providence had assigned ber a place so en- 
viable; her look had all the merry innocence of a child, and the 
passions had as yet marked with no premature wrinkle her sunny 
brow of twenty. An orphan from her cradle, and maid of honour 
to the Infanta, she had never left the palace, and was ignorant of 
all that took place beyond the splendid horizon of the court. Margaret 
of Austria, younger by four years, was grave and pensive, as though 
a long and painful experience had already taught her what was life. 
There was the trace of deep and anxious care on her youthful brow, 
and the tender melancholy of her eyes revealed the thoughts and pas- 
sions of another age; her frail existence bad reached maturity with 
far too fleet a step! 

The Infanta remained thus for a few moments, as if absorbed by 
some fixed idea; tears trembled on the silken lashes of her long eye- 
lids; her fairy hands, clasped together, lay on a volume of the works 
of St. Theresa, open on her knees— twas as though she prayed. The 
attendant ventured not to interrupt that silence, that profound reverie ; 
her wandering gaze followed a sweet-voiced thrush in his flight be- 
neath the branches of a fine horse-chestnut. Suddenly she seized the 
Infanta’s arm with a hurried grasp, and cried, 

“Madam! O heavens, madam! Our Lady del Pilar be our re- 
fuge 1” 

“What's the matter, Ritta ?”’ said the princess, rising in something 
like afright. 

“ There’s a man here!” replied the maid of honour, trembling vio- 
lently, and pressing closer to the princess. “ A man !—there 1— 
there !—beneath that chestnut.” 

“ Be not alarmed, Ritta, be not alarmed,” cried the princess. Her 
proud, indignant glance wandered around for a moment, and then fell 
on a cavalier who came forth from a bosquet, and remained standing 
a few paces off, his head uncovered, one hand upon his breast. At 
sight of him she grew pale, her knees trembled, and she hurriedly 
whispered, at the same time placing her hand on the mouth of her at- 
tendant, who was calling for assistance, “ Silence! be silent, Ritta ! 

The cavalier slowly approached—he felt his heart beat violently be- 
neath the cross of Calatrava; he put one knee to the ground before 
the princess, and could not speak. 
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« Blomberg,” she said, letting fall an ineffable look of anxiety and 
joy on the man, who trembled prostrate before her—“ Blomberg, 
how did you enter hither? wherefore are you come ?—alas! impru- 
dent man, your life may be the forfeit !” 

“ 1 know it, madam, know it well,” he replied, in a low, sad_ voice ; 
“but what is my life worth now ?” 

The sound of approaching steps and voices cut short the speech of 
the cavalier. The Infanta held out to him a hand which he passion- 
ately pressed to his lips, and with the other pointed quickly to the 
tufted branches of the laurel-rose ; then passing her arm within that 
of the thunderstruck attendant, went forward with hasty steps to meet 
and intercept those who sought her. 

The governante ran up, followed by many ladies. She made a 
feint of throwing herself at the Infanta’s feet, and cried in the utmost 
consternation, 

“ Heaven forgive me this inconceivable piece of forgetfulness— 
your highness was alone !” 

«Tis no such great mishap,” replied the princess ; “ besides, I had 
Ritta—” 

* But the etiquette, madam !” interrupted the governante warmly— 
“the etiquette has been forgotten !—we ought never to leave your 
highness.” Then turning her sharp gray eyes full on the attendant, 
she added, 

* Dona Christina is very pale! Jesu! your highness also seems 
much disturbed ; and now I remember we thought we heard cries.” 

* A piece of childish folly on Ritta’s part,” said the princess coldly, 
already reassured, and mistress of herself. “ She was afraid of a bee 
that fell buzzing in her hair.” 

The maid of honour shook her glossy black locks with an attempt 
at a laugh, and said, 

“O yes, I was very much afraid, and screamed out like a simple- 
ton. 

The governante passed her hard, dry hand over the silky ringlets 
which fell in graceful profusion around the young girl’s face, and said 
severely, 

“There is nothing so improper or unbecoming as this exposure of 
the hair. According to the usage established under Queen Anne, 
fourth wife of King Philip IL, maids of honour ought, on ordinary 
occasions, to wear a coil of violet velvet, barred with missives and 
silver tissue.” 

* Barred with missives and silver tissue !” murmured Ritta ; * that’s 
just the way my grandmother had her head dressed when she was 
maid of honour to the Infanta Dona Maria; I've no wish to resemble 
a family picture.” 

* Your highness will now return to the palace,” said the gover- 
nante ; “the king is already in his apartment.” 

oo = Hee ! cried the Infanta, casting a hasty and unquiet glance 
around, 


“The Angelus will toll anon, madam, and on the day of the Roga- 


Hons it is customary tor the Infantas of Spain to say the Ave Maria 
i the royal chapel.” 
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Immediately after the Angelus, the Infunta withdrew to her sleeping 
apartment. ‘That vast, sumptuously-furnished room rather resembled 
a chapel than the mysterious asylum where a young girl spends her 
purest, her most peaceful moments. Masterpieces from the pencils of 
Velasquez and Murillo covered the panels, bordered with the richest 
gilding ; immense candelabra, attached to the carved wainscoting, 
stretched out their enormous arms, loaded with wax lights ; on every 
side austere faces of saints and martyrs seemed to start forth, as if 
placed there to guard some sanctuary. A dais of red velvet, having 
at the four corners flowing plumes of white feathers, and embroidered 
with the arms of Castile, surmounted the bed, placed in an alcove; be- 
fore it stood an arm-chair and prie-dieu. The toilette-table, covered with 
tapestry fringed with gold and all strewn with artificial flowers, bore 
no distant resemblance to an altar. There were no other seats to be 
seen in the chamber save cushions—etiquette required that in the In- 
fanta’s presence no one should sit down save on the ground. Curtains 
of heavy silk, before which fell again a double jalousie, intercepted the 
light, and allowed not a single ray of the bright sun ever to penetrate 
into that chamber, cool and gloomy as an old church. 

The Infanta had just thrown herself on the bed to take her siesta ; 
Ritta, standing by her pillow, gently waved to and fro a large feather 
fan; a group of ladies whispered together or slept at the other end of 
the room. A small black spaniel lay at the foot of his mistress’s 
couch ; from time to time he shook his long and silky ears with a low 
growl, Then Ritta would impose silence on him by a menace with 
the fan, and glances at the ladies in waiting, her finger on her lip. 
Anon they fancied the princess was asleep, but she wept in silence, 
her hands clasped, her eyes fixed on the ivory crucifix suspénded to 
her bed’s head. Suddenly she turned, and drawing the attendant 
nearer, made her sit on the edge of the bed; thus placed, they were 
both concealed beneath the heavy folds of velvet, and their voices 
might die away without an echo from amongst the satin pillows. 

Then the Infanta whispered soft and low, “I will not go to Ger- 
many, Ritta, I will not go.” 

The maid of honour opened her large eyes, and shook her head 
with an anxious frightened air, which suited ill her smiling features. 

“ Alas!” continued the princess, answering that mute interrogation; 
“I have kept one secret from you, dear Ritta. How many times 
when you have asked me the cause of my sadness, the narrative of 
all that befell me during that journey to the Escurial, whither you did 
not follow me, has sprung to my lips. QO, did you but know! Are 
those ladies listening, Ritta ?” 

The maid of honour threw a rapid glance into the chamber, and 
made a negative gesture ; then she crept closer to the princess ; their 
cheeks touched. She awaited with lively anxiety tor some great 
confidence ; but at first she heard naught from amidst stifled sobs save 
these strange words : : 

“I'll not go to Germany ; I'll enter the monastery of Las Iuelgos. 
Other infantas of Spain have died there. O may those blessed ones 
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how pray for me! 
The young Duchiss of Sandoval possessed one of those kindly 
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souls which easily melt at the woes of another. She fell to w eeping 
also, and affectionately kissed the Infanta’s hands, and s saying the 
while : 

“QO Heaven! what means all this? Your highness will make 
yourself ill with such violent grief. 

Then connecting in thought the event of the morning with this 
mysterious explosion of tears and strange resolutions, she added, not 
venturing to put the least question, 

“ Your highness was so alarmed at the sight of that cavalier—— 

The Infanta arose, clasped her hands with anguish, and said in a 
broken voice, 

‘He is there now! What to do, O God! what todo?  Ritta, his 
life is in danger—he must be saved-—he must; but how! 

‘Alas! I know not,” replied the attendant, utterly disconcerted. 
‘‘ There are guards at every door, and as for scaling the walls, unless 
his guardian angel lend him wings F 

“You think it impossible, then? But, Ritta, men have escaped 
from the strongest prison, have deceived the most vigilant sentinel. 
Prisoners of state made good their flight even from the ‘Tower of 
Segovia.” 

‘The entrance of the palace is more strictly guarded than the 
door of a prison, observed the attendant simply. In the books I have 
read there are many ex amples of cavaliers escaping from captivity; 
but they were not confined in gardens surrounded by lofty walls. 
They hi ad ropes, and ss 

« Ritta,” interrupted the Infanta, ‘ with gold, plenty of gold, it will 
be easy to win over some footman. . Blomberg, dressed in his livery, 
may pass without remark,” 

* Blomberg !"" repeated the maid of honour, as though she ransacked 
her memory for some Spanish connexion with that foreign name ; but 
in Vain. 

“Is there not a man here whom we may trust?” continued the 
princess. Do you know no one, Ritta ?” 

“Perhaps Perico. He's a tall negro, who waits in your highness’s 
apartments. This morning he carried the cushion of the dona go- 
vernante. I have spoken to him once.’ 

“Well, then—he must be won. You'll give him a hundred, two 
hundred, doubloons; you'll make him swear by his baptism to keep 
the secret, even at confession. He will seek Blomberg r, change clothes 
with him, and to night, this very night —--——” 

* Suppose I were to address myself in preference to som 2 German 
valet 7” said the attendant meaningly.  “ This cavalier is German.” 

‘No, no,” hastily broke in the princess ; “they are all the crea- 
tures of Father Nitardho; and God forbid he should know aught of 
this! Blomberg is his relative, his near relative.” 

“Well, then, what is your highness afraid of 7” said the attendant, 
who was Ina complete mystification. 

“Ah, Ritta!l Father Nitardho is an ambitious man.” 

“He is devoted to the emperor's interests; he ardently desires 
your highness’s marriage.’ 

‘Alas, my poor Ritta!” said the princess, sadly; ‘less than you 
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think ; but on a mere suspicion of what has occurred, he would sacri 
fice Blomberg to clear himself. You are too simple, too candid to 
see the end of all these great political intrigues, to obtain whose 
success an ambitious man would sacrifice all—all—even the ties of 
blood, and his heart's dearest affections. O, what misery I see around 
me! But let Blomberg be saved, and I shall know how to be deter- 
mined, Ritta—I'll not leave Spain.” 

“ The king is so weak and sickly!” said the attendant with a sigh, 
that was anything but sad. . 

* Queen! Queen of Spain!” murmured the Infanta, whilst her eyes 
flashed with unwonted fire. My brother! Poor boy! God grant him 
along life! But were he to die, Ritta, my sister of France dreams 
already of becoming his heir. But on my soul, I'll do as did Queen 
Isabel, I will sustain my right at the head of my troops, and the 
crown of Spain shall not pass to the head of a Frenchman.” 

“ God, and the late king's will, will prevent that disastrous event 
befalling us,” said the attendant gravely. 

“ Were I but queen !” interrupted the Infanta with emotion; “ were 
I but queen! Ah, Ritta! I would not forget those who have served, 
have loved me. A sovereign’s heart should have a good memory, 
should be faithful in its recollection both of friends and enemies.” 

At this moment was heard from beneath the windows as it were a 
noise of voices, and footsteps coming from the gardens. The infanta 
turned deadly pale, and pressed Ritta’s arm; both listened for one 
breathless moment, and then the sound passed on. 

“What can that be?” asked the maid of honour, advancing her 
head cautiously from out the curtains; those people, who have just 
gone by, were near awakening her highness.” 

“*Tis the Infant Don Juan of Austria, on his way to an audience 
with the queen-mother,” replied a lady in a low voice. 

“How! Through the gardens ?” 

“He ought, according to established usage, to have entered by the 
great gallery ; but a dispute having arisen on the right of precedence, 
and the prince being unwilling to break through the prescribed eti- 
quette, determined to enter the palace by way of the gardens. 

The attendant drew back behind the curtains with a smile and_re- 
assured air. 

«“ What torture!” murmured the Infanta; “ had he but been seen! 
Ritta, we must come to some decision—what will you do?” 

She arose. 

“T'll quietly glide,” she said, “into the first saloon, and there fix on 
some means of speaking with Perieo; I'll give him a handsome 
bribe.” 

“ Whatever he asks, Ritta; pay his silence well—let me be sure of 
him.” } 

“ Yes, madam—with gold, plenty of gold—I shall have him body 
and soul. I'll go and find him now—time presses ; 

She suddenly stopped short, slipped her hands into the wide pockets 
of her petticoat, shook them with an air of consternation, and said 
after a moment's silence, 
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“ But I have not a single maravedi, nor is your highness better 
off!” 

The Infanta rose hastily, exclaimed, “ What say you? and my 
privy purse —— ?” 

“The dona governante keeps it in her own possession ; never did 
your highness finger a single pistole, nor I myself for that matter.” 

The princess let her head fall on her hands, and said with bitter- 
ness, ** True—too true! Amidst sovereign power, complete poverty, 
continual dependence. Treasures within my grasp, around me people 
who never address me without kneeling, and 1 have no will of m 
own, can dispose of nothing, am the submissive victim of all the cere- 
monious respect that makes the very atmosphere I breathe heavy 
and clogged. Ritta, there shall be a change in this, I swear, if 
ever — 

She stopped short, raised her hands to her head, and unfastening 
the two pearls, which confined the ringlets of her golden hair behind 
each ear, gave them to the attendant, saying, “ These are worth 
much more than two hundred doubloons. ‘Take them, Ritta, and go, 
find Perieo. Tell him it is I—I, the Infanta, who thus so richly pay 
for his discretion. Tell him ¥ 

“Holy Virgin! such splendid jewels! I have heard say these 
pearls are of inestimable price.” 

A sudden noise imposed silence on the maid of honour, the windows 
were all at once thrown open, bright day-light darted into the chamber, 
and the voice of the dona governante rose shrill, exact, and mono- 
tonous as a cuckoo clock. 

* Four o’clock has just tolled,” she said; “ your highness must be 
so good as to dress, in order to pay your respects to the queen- 
mother.” 

Ritta drew back the curtains with one hand; with the other she 
tightly grasped the two pearls. ‘The Infanta continued seated in her 
bed, her hair in disorder, her eyes red and heavy with weeping. They 
put on her arobe of grey satin, and a sort of black mantle, which 
fell down behind something in the form of a chasuble; her long hair 
was confined beneath a velvet coif, which a magnificent heron’s 
plume, secured by a diamond of the purest water, gracefully sur- 
mounted ; a chain of the richest jewels, thrown round her fair neck 
and bosom, sustained a precious reliquary. When her attendants had 
finished her toilette, her governante presented her gloves, her hand- 
kerchief, her fan; then throwing a last look of scrutiny over her whole 
attire, she cried, “ Jesus! Maria !—your highness has got no ear- 
rings !” 

“T’ll wear my opal ones.” 

“* Your highness had your pearls on this morning.” 

*] have laid them aside.” 

“Seek for them, Dona Seraphina,” said the governante to a lady, 
who hastened to ransack every corner of the bed and toilette-table. 

The Infanta hurriedly advanced. 

“Enough !” she said, and her irritated glance made the eyes of all 
seck the ground ; “enough, and more than enough. Am I a child in 
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leading-strings, that you would fain direct me in the most puerile of 
matters’ Am TI not even allowed to choose between two sets of 
ornaments, which I will wear? Silence, dona governante; I forbid 
a word more being said of this.” 

Ritta hastened to bring the opals; the Infanta put them in herself, 
and said, as she pressed her attendant’s hand, “ You need not follow 
me to the queen—wait for me in the grand saloon.” 

The doors were thrown open; the Infanta went forth, followed by 
her suite; the maid of honour glided behind the negro, who was car- 
rying the princess's spaniel, and said to him rapidly and low, “ An 
hour hence, in the grand saloon. I have some orders to give you— 
and you alone —remember !” 

The Infanta slowly crossed the great gallery which separated her 
apartments from those of the Queen. There was a something in her 
countenance so resolute, so profoundly sad, that all were struck with 
it. When she reached the door of the Queen’s closet she com- 
manded her suite to withdraw, and remained alone in face of the 
camerara-mayor, (mistress of the robes,) who had planted herself im- 
mediately in the half-open door-way. From thence all that took place 
in the closet might be distinctly seen and heard. 


(To be continued.) 


THE WIDOWER’S CHILD. 


BY MRS. ABDY. 


Fair boy, the friends whom you possess 
Are quite unwearied in affection, 

Some praise your intellect and dress, 

And some your manners and complexion ; 
One eye is dimmed, one voice is mute, 
Yet are you circled round by others, 

And may be called, without dispute, 

The favoured child of twenty mothers! 


Your room with toys is strewn around, 
The gifts of your assiduous neighbours ; 
There horses, drums, and kites abound, 
And harmless guns, and pointless sabres ; 
And baby books to while your time 

Such as grown babes delight in buying, 
Gay bindihgs, coloured prints, and rhyme, 
The place of common sense supplying ! 
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Around your poth bright phantom emile 
Of radiant eyee, and ehining tresaes, 

Like ¢ pid in Caly pana tale, 

Nymphe overwhelm you with caresses, 
atoll wour te repre nee ok mod kind, 

Then of your health make ansiowe mention 
And any “" your te reler frome ancl cine 

He quire a mothe re fondattention TP 


Bweet boy, in all you put your treat, 

No fear your happy heart embitters, 
You have not proved the prowerh just 
That tellea, “ Allie not wold that glitters 


j eee 4 ie Ww the myer rere raree alow ‘ 


The lamp that lieht, the flawere that wreathe i 


And nothing of the wiree you know, 
That ply their reatlowe work beneath it 


Your father, lowe, hae lande and gold, 

A country bones, ond etylieh carriage, 
And to the world hae newer told 

Hie thoughts about a aecond mirringe » 
Bo when toir made to wreet you press, 

Me not ton willy with elation, 

Theit amilea are like their moves at cheea, 


Cdirichedl bey previo caloulation 


What! do Teloud your brow with care, 

Ie yotte yottnyg hive nat with arrrow awe Ninny ? 
Veor not, the etranger gwoy and Orin, 

Shall newer ahare your tathera dwelling 

He meotea the crowd with cheerful wane, 
Vet ia he true ond faithful hearted, 

nd ever ‘mid hie brightest daye, 

ir feotaelly ilwe Ile fine the ile |’ rete A. 


None, save bineell, shall rule and gue 
The child ahe left to hie pratectton, 
None elall eneceed the pentle bride, 
Mill elvined within hie recolleetion » 
The snered ting —the vow of lowe 

He ehall tranaler not to another 

QOuly, dear boy, in realme above, 

Bl; ll you be called te yreet na mother 
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THE SILENT MIB 


rromM THE GEAMAN 


Dam of a migratory, ruminating femperament and often draw on 
imagination for a repast, where material objecta donot preaent Chern 
selves, Ttis my bobby, and a custom with me, on a journey, wher 
ever Lhalt, only for aday, to ascend the highest tower and to 
visit the churchyard, Pthie blend the contemplation of the waye 
ond dwellings of men, with the certain termination of all their etrite, 
their jealousies, their love and hatred, in this lost silent restingpliee, 
where, side by side they lie, the high and low, the oppressor and the 
Op presse wl, embedded together, 

Dhave said that Pama wanderer but a few montha have « lapsed 
since Twas sauntering in the golden meadows of Florence, on the 
margin of the Arno, under the shade of lofty pines today Fre 
cline on the bank of a rippling brook, near the almoet unknown vil 
lage of Erlingebureh, ‘There, cheered by the brightness of the 
climate, and the ever-elostic gaiety of the people, Cot the lovely 
Stella of Florence Tam silent) here, thrown almost out of the haunts 
of men, topervions woods around me, and a northern aky, and north 
ern inhabitants, clouded with thought and seantily lighted with 
siniles Twas absorbed, and followed unconsciously the meandering 
comee of the rivulet, which at every step eee med to lowe ite infintine 
murmurings, and we it increased in breadth became sensibly etiller, 
deeper, sadder, and more striking avery epitome of lite! Towa 
ered on til TE lad deserted the path along the river, and found 
myself in the heart of a deep wool, TF had ascended some height, 
and suddenly found myself on the brink of a rocky precipice, from 
whence a view of a deep glen presented itself. On the other aide 
Hose A Steep height thie kly covered with beech trees, and along the 
side Teould discover a path winding upwards, eo narrow ae ecarcely 
fo permtota passenger, ‘To attain thie path, Twas compelled to 
slide down by the natural columna of the crag on which Patood, | 
had something to do, and betore TE reached ny object, the dreamer 
wie thoroughly awake, The sun was fast reclining, the shadows 
lenuthened, and the tops of the trees only were gilded by his depart 
ip rays, I wie hy no means atbimy ener, A profound silence yere 

vatled- broken only by an oceasional breath of air moving the foliage, 
that seemed to whisper good night. TL profited by the friendly warn 
ing, and incressed my pace, and ina littl time, to my great re lief | 
emerged from the labyrinth into which my musings hae thrown me, 
nnd a splendid valley buret “pony view, amiling in ve vdure, and eo 
vered with grazing focke — Tsoon found myeell at the side ofa shep 
herd. Tle was above the middle etature, and etricken in years Ihe 
Was somewhat surprised atiny appearance, A boy wae in the vet of 
presenting to hin a basket filled with nute and wild fruite, After the 
first salutation, he told me be wae going homeward with lia Nook to 
“neighbouring village > adding that it was not yet too Inte to enunter 
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uwhile and enjoy the lovely evening. We had reached the middle of 
the valley, where stood a solitary and aged oak near the bed ofa dried- 
up mountain stream, and around its base piles of faggots served us 
for a restingplace. He invited me kindly to seat myself whilst the 
boy collected the patient flock. There was a manner about him 
which struck me, I knew not why, as indicating mystery ; and as he 
leant thoughtfully against the old oak, | was surveying, delighted, the 
magnificent panorama around us. ‘The bright porphy ry of the crags 
which bounded one side of the valley, sparkled in its’ blushing 
hues—heightened greatly by the oblique rays of the setting sun 
whilst the dark green of the forest, forming the opposite limit, 
presented a picture of contrasted beauty indescribable. Whilst my 
eyes were revelling in these splendours, a hill prominently pre- 
sented itself out of all keeping with its immediate neighbours ; 
unlike them, covered with the gorgeous gifts of abundant nature, 
its face was abrupt and broken; it was covered with crumbling 
fragments of rock and rubbish; it was cold and forbidding, and 
down to its base was a deep furrow, made by some mountain torrent, 
which extended to and passed the spot where we were seated. It was 
at this time perfectly dry, and the eve was thus deprived of a cascade 
that would have left nothing wanting to perfect the picture. On the 
top of this hill stood an old stone building. Its walls were lofty, no 
roof covered It, at its four corners stood a few tall, sombre firs, here 
and there were apertures, once serving for windows— 


** In the deserted casements Desolation sits, 
And the clouds of heaven 
Pass through the dwelling.” 


On one side of the hill was a huge dam, whose stone boundary reached 
the edge of the declivity, and a mill-wheel, bleached by time and 
tempest, stood fast and motionless ;—these at once indicated the ort- 
ginal uses of the building. Ruins, dilapidated structures, fallen tombs, 
are certainly no novelties to the traveller's eye, but of all the demon- 
strations of the finite character of man and his works, none ever makes 
more impression on me an the ruins of a mill. "Tis a mighty ma- 
chine, moved by the mightier spirit of man. It moves only at his 
will—and all is life and turmoil —and when it stops, we know the ruling 
spirit is not there—the waters rush no more, the torrent of life is 
dried up—it is man’s autobiography. 

Perhaps [| may be accused of a morbidity of sentiment in this. I 
believe much is due to the very romantic and retired situation in 
which we then stood. In this spot, this fairy region, and at the glow- 
ing hour of the evening, I was persuaded some tale attached to the 
ruins we were contemplating and I inquired of my guide the history of 
that desolate spot amidst so much beauty. Hes ated himself by my 
side, and with a grave and mysterious air he thus commenced his 7ar- 
rative of the Silent Mu} 

‘At the time when the celebrated Thirty Years’ War. laid waste 
and ravaged our fatherland, there cane into these pa —which, trom 
their position, surrounded on all ides by mountains ‘ar from any 
public road, and, as it were, shielded trom the horrors and desolation 
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of war—a stranger. More than fifty years had passed over his head, 
but he was not bent by his years; on the contrary, his carriage was 
erect, und indicative of strength. He was sometimes seen with the 
noble proprietor of these lands, whose race is now extinct. and whose 
hereditary mansion is this day in ruins. At length the stranger en- 
gaged workmen, and upon the spot before us he caused a building to 
be erected—that which you see—a mill, kept in play by the waters 
from the higher mountains, which became the resort of all the 
neighbouring millers. The stranger lived in seclusion. He conducted 
the work almost with his own hands, he formed intimacies with no 
one, and was sparing of his words in his intercourse with others. Still, 
no one accused him of pride. His demeanour was measured, but not 
forbidding ; and bis unaffected manners and simple dress, his integrity 
in word and deed, united with a natural dignity, could not fail to se- 
cure him the respect of all. The occupation he had chosen was, how- 
ever, considered as not consistent with his real station of life ; yet no 
one gave expression to this general sentiment, and it was not long 
before he received visits from the surrounding gentry. The solitude 
of the stranger was shared by a daughter, a child of tender age. | 
am,” said my guide, smiling, “ too old to find words glowing enough 
to describe the beauties of women, especially young ones, but truth 
requires, and that must suffice, that I should say Maria was the 
matchless beauty of her day. ‘Tradition still relates how the gentle 
Maria looked with her gold head-plate fixed upon her raven tresses, 
her black velvet boddice and silver chains, and her scarlet mantle 
falling in a thousand graceful folds around her fawn-like figure—her 
eyes like sparkling stars, and her cheeks rivalling roses in loveliness. 
When Maria spoke she opened every heart, and when on a holiday she 
sat under yonder fir trees, to listen in dutiful obedience to the words 
of her father, then the throng from hill and dale returned to their 
homes as if they had been in the presence of a being of another 
world —for numbers came from far and near to catch a glimpse of 
the lovely stranger. Yet the boldest of the youths had never 
dared to speak to her but of the ordinary topics of civility. Thus 
passed some years. Beyond this region stern war contrasted its 
ravages with the peace of this blissful spot. Maria became taller, 
and even more beautiful, till at length it was the common observation 
of all that a ‘change had come o'er the spirit of her dream.’ She 
was less communicative, and became thoughtful. The father, too, 
visited more frequently at the castle, where he seemed to have fre- 
quent and secret interviews, and his bearing towards his old friends 
at the mill sensibly changed. Some thought that his ancient pride 
had been awakened, and that he purposed quitting his occupations, 
and everything combined to lead to the conclusion that the stranger 
was some person of distinction, who in those fearful times had become 
compromised, and the victim of persecution—his name and rank must 
of course have been known to the nobleman at the castle. Many 
were the surmises: some imagined that the lovely Maria was in some 
way or other the cause. Alas! my tale will expound all. There is 
a time in woman’s life,” said the shepherd, “ when all previous impres- 
sions become absorbed in one sole object, and all considerations of 
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worldly interest give way: and this is, when love first (and with 
woman for ever) points out the man destined for her by Heaven. 
But not only had the person I have spoken of undergone changes, 
but the scene itself of their sojourn was doomed to share the fate of all. 
It was about the time of the equinox, when storms and rains assailed 
without mercy that solitary dwelling, and rendered it sad and un- 
tenable. The mountain torrent became swollen—the watery flood 
came roaring down, and poured with irresistible force into this valle y 
—the mill wheel was forced round with such violence that the walls 
were shaken to their foundation, and the howl and turmoil of the 
tempest reverberated amongst the hills. The stranger was absent. 
The storm every hour increased in fury, till at length the roof flew 
with the winds, and the gates burst open. Horror struck, and alone, 
rushed forth the devoted Maria; her white garments floated in the 
wind. With the little strength left her she called for assistance. 
Alas! it was too near—there was one urged by the sacred and resist- 
less impulse of love had just reached the spot—in another moment 
Maria was in his arms. It was her lover. But he was a peasant | 
Yes, that short moment of bliss was hers. Locked in this embrace, 
they were unconscious of the pelting of the storm; to all external 
objects they were alike dead. In another moment a red glare from a 
torch illumined the spot, and an iron hand had seized the unconscious 
girl, and the lurid glare of the torch fell on the fierce and relentless 
features of her father. ‘The lovers fell at his feet; with a giant's 
strength he spurned them from him, and they fell locked in their first 
and last embrace, over the precipice on which they stood, into the 
roaring dam beneath them, at once their common shroud and grave! 

“ From that hour,”’ said the shepherd, “ the waters ceased to flow— 
the mountain-stream took another course—the mill stands silent and for- 
saken—still it falls not, but it is destined to bear witness of the tragic 
deed. The stranger was found next morning gazing on the waters— 
his senses had fled, and the people turned away trom his gaze—he 
was ti aken to the castle and disappeared—no one knew how, or 
whither.” 

* You said, friend,” I observed, “ that the mill bears yet witness of 
this tale of horror.” 

“Even so,” he replied; “every year in the midst of the night, 
the anniversary of the double murder, the mountain stream returns 
to its first course—the wheel whirls fearfully round—strange figures 
are seen—and long must the waters flow to wash away this deadly 
sin. 

‘*Let us hope,” said I, pointing to Heaven, “that there the deed 
may long since have been blotted out.” 

And the old man grasped my hand, and said ‘ Amen !’ 


H.C. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A ROYALIST OFFICER. 


BY COLONEL DE RK * * * * * | AN EARLY COMRADE OF 
NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE., 


CHAPTER \ 


‘* T passed a day on Mosel river, 
A day beginning with the sun; 
It ended not till day was Over, 
And then ! alas that it was done. 
Porms sy \. 


Tue first object that our friends made us remark, and indeed it 
made itself remarkable enough, as our bark glided to its moorings 
beneath the pleasant quay of Angers, was the dark fortress that 
frowned down upon us from its pedestal of rock. Few sights could 
be more imposing, as it rose from amidst the crowd of antique roofs 
and modern houses (the Hotel de Londres predominant) that covered 
the hill side—the graceful and fretted spire of the cathedrat lifting 
its beautiful form from behind them. ‘To the castle we first turned 
our steps, its ample vastness growing upon us as we wound slowly 
round its base, and climbed by a long curve to where the drawbridge 
crosses the giant moat; sé/l those tremendous towers hung above 
us, though from the platform where we stood we gazed down upon the 
town and river far below ; little nooks in the face of the precipice, 
cut into hanging gardens, mounted like steps up to the platform 
whence we looked at them, their narrow ledges all gay with roses 
and a profusion | of other flowers, glistening in the sunshine of a 
showery summer s day ; while, in every niche and cleft of the rock 
where a few grains of earth could lie, or a flower-seed fall, the wild 
pink and the wallflower relieved with their glad smile the sombre 
hues of the still unruined place of strength. Defying alike the hand 
of man and time, its image fell upon the heart with a sense of awe, 
and, as one of our friends remarked, a feeling of hopelessness; as if, , 
once past its portal arch, that yawned like a cavern beyond the draw- 
bridge, one were lost to earth, with its light and sunshine, for ever. 

But its portrait is so drawn to the life by a better pen, that I must 
be forgiven, for love of a region I would fain summon in its beauty for 
a moment before the eyes of the English listener, if 1 quote a passage 
from the graceful writer whose “ Summer among the Vines and the 
Bocages” describes so well the enchanting scenes of Normandy and 
Brittany, always excepting her getting stranded upon the Loire, 
which she had the misfortune to visit in a dry summer, while we 
knew it in a wet one, and her wrath against the beautiful city of 
Tours, with its long green arcades and fast oe ruins. 

** Nothing,” says Miss C ostello, *‘ can be finer than the situation of 
Angers, built : as it is in the form ofan amphitheatre, on the decline of 
a lofty hill, which stoops to the edge of a majestic river; its castle 
crowning the height, and e xtending its gigantic towers as far as the 
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eye can reach, from tle broad terrace which commands the distance 
for leagues, and whose massive and ponderous walls rise from a fossé 
SCO pet in the solid rock, ninety feet broad and thirty-three feet deep, 
presenting an image of solidity and grandeur quite unequalled. This 
glorious pile was begun under Philip Augustus, and finished by Saint 
Louis; it was long the residence of the Dukes of Anjou, and served 
ut the same time as a citadel. 

‘The chateau of Angers, on a winter's night, when the winds how! 
round this fearful building, and the gentle ripple of the summer river 
is changed to the hoarse murmur of a swelling flood —when sleet and 
snow beat against the still barred casements, and darkness canopics 
the leaden-hued walls—must be a dreary and frightful abode for the 
prisoners who lie there in durance. The wailings of the injured 
mother” (the unhappy Constance) “may be imagined mixing with 
the raving of the blast, and the sad words, ‘O Lord! my child, my 
Arthur, my fair son!" ringing through the dim vaults of this castle of 
de ‘Spi air.’ 

This burst of poetry alludes to the legendary belief that it was here 
the coward successor of Cecur de Lion murdered his nephew ; but 
Arthur has been killed in almost as many places as Mary Queen of 
Scots and Charles the Second have been concealed in, though the 
latter's peregrinations for that purpose were tolerably wide, extending 
from the beautiful castle of the Luttrels, where the western wave 
washes Minehead and Dunster, to the rich old mansion of the 
Sparrowes of Ipswich, so near our eastern coast. “ Arthur of Brittany 
was slain with a sword,” says Dom Bouchel, “by his uncle Jobn, 
king of England, who push ed him and his horse into the sea, and he 
Was never seen more.” But we may say to the chronicler, 


“Old age, thou hast forgot how sweet 
"Tis to believe all things are true!” 


and Arthur's dying cry of * England keep my bones !” will have our 
heart's faith still. 

The cathedral of Angers, remarkable for its finely-hung roof, has 
heen too well described by the same hand to need any retouching of 
ours, except that with which memory loves to linger on the picture. 
There ts a pleasure in her praises of its rich rose windows, for, the last 
time we entered it, my brother and myself, they were shedding thei 
gorgeous light with peculiar brilliancy around, as the level beams of 
the descending sun fell through them into the twilight of the vast 
nave. We trod ge ntly among the silent worshippers who had come 
there, as so many eo, to pray ‘alone in the evening—as Reneé perhaps »s 
came four hundred y ears ago; then taking the half-closed door from 
the hand of a mother ore was just leading away her child, we turned 
silently into the cloisters, and rapidly threadis ¢ the antique streets 
that led to the castle, climbed the highest of its eighteen once level 
towers, to wateh the sun go down behind the vines of La Poissoni¢re 
Before another night we were far away from these haunts of a happy 
summer. 

The view from the r: amparts of the fortress is magnificent to any 
eve; it needed not the feclings with which we then looked at it, 
gleaming in the golden light, to make its beauty felu <A ay sen- 
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tinel was pacing their citadel heights, near the spot where, leaning 
over the wall, you could look down into the courts of the prison, for 
its enceinte contains one, side by side with what remains of the ducal 
palace ; and the chapel is converted to some military purpose—filled, 
[ think, with stores—its windows of carved stone still telling its better 
destiny. There was a solitary galley slave pacing up and down the 
large court we looked over into, and it had been the same when we 
first visited it many months before ; I remember the melancholy sound 
of his heavy wooden shoes as he flung his long restless stride across 
the pavement, and the careless notes of a tune he was singing by 
snatches, which came up to us in the free air so high above him. A 
little way further—it would have been but astep in more senses than one 
some time ago—a doorin the side of an internal tower,hollow like a well, 
allowed us, though with a caution from our guide, to look down to an 
abyss where the eye lost itself in the darkness; a few steps of a 
spiral stair, broken in places, with the remains of a balustrade, wound 
round a little way downwards, then stopped suddenly. “It is the 
oubliette,’ said la bonne femme who lives just within the entrance of the 
castle and shows strangers over ; * when you go down there,” she added, 
with that expression which a Frenchwoman only can give, “c'est 
fini!” ‘The words struck a chill of horror upon one’s heart; with so 
many it had been ended there ;—hope, aud valour, and lighthearted- 
ness, and the struggle of a thousand passions in the breast—how little 
do we know, in the blessed quiet of our sweet England, what the life 
of men has been ! 

Just beyond the castle is a large caserne, or establishment for sol- 
diers, which formerly was the celebrated riding school where the two 
great opponents of France in the camp and the senate learned to mount. 
It is singular that, under the Bourbons, Pitt and Wellington, their 
future champions, should have been pupils there. At that time 
Angers was much frequented by young Englishmen of rank, and 
Mons. de R. told us that he had known several of them when a boy ; 
but the riding school has been transferred to Saumur, and scarcely an 
English traveller now visits the place once the stronghold of his 
kings, and a large and important half of which is still called by its in- 
habitants the English town. The neighbourhood is famous for the 
salubrity of its lovely climate; everything is cheap and plentiful ex- 
cept English manufactures ; delicious fruits and vines are in abun- 
dance ; and perhaps there is no spot in France where more interesting 
society could be found. This is owing to its being the great residence 
of the exclusives, who open their doors to the English, though not 
without asking you, now and then, with a sort of sorrowful reproach- 
fulness, if you are not ashamed to think of the melancholy affair of 
Quibéron. A deputation has lately been sent by Mr. Wilks from 
Paris, to inquire into the number of Protestants living there, and 
leave has been obtained from the local authorities to build a place of 
Protestant worship, towards the expense of which they have contri- 
buted. I believe it is already in process of erection, and, meanwhile, 
an intelligent colporteur is established there, who travels with Bibles 
and tracts into the surrounding hamlets. It is even said that the Roman 
Catholics of Angers have talked of building a church for the English, 
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in the hope of inducing some of our reputedly rich countrymen to 
frequent their city. It has fine boulevards: charms infinite for the 
lovers of the picturesque, in the shape of old, narrow, preci vitous 
streets, and cross-beamed houses; a jardin des plantes ; a musée, said 
to be the second in France, for Ange rs boasts of David, the sculptor 
und painter, as its native; excellent markets, to which the ladies of the 
place go at five in the morning and make their purchases, for the 
Angevines keep early hours ; and a neighbourhood rich in everything 
that can interest, for the country abounds with walks and drives that 
are delightful. Beautiful steam-boats start daily for Nantes; and 
others run, except at the height of the winter floods, when Cesar’s 
bridges are not passable, to Tours and Orleans. 

Perhaps the most curious place in the neighbourhood of Angers is 
that called by the name of the Ponts-de-Cé, or Caesar's Bridges, from 
a habit the people have of ascribing everything that is very old to 
him and to the Romans. It was early on a summer morning, upon 
our first return to Angers, that, having passed the night at the Hotel 
de Londres—which, though not quite finished yet, is much more com- 
fortably furnished than when Miss Costello was its guest—we set off 
to visit the beautiful palace of the dukes of Brissac, so hardly spared 
in the revolution, when its rich furniture was piled up ina heap to 
burn—bhaving to cross the Ponts-de-Cé on our way. Our first adven- 
ture was coming, in the middle of a steep and narrow street, upon a 
heap of rubbish taken out of a house they were pu'ling dow n or re- 
pairing. and so large, that it stretched across nearly the whole street, 
while it was at the same time so high and steep, that the least it 
threatened was to precipitate horse, cabriolet, and contents, into the 
large window of an opposite linendraper’s shop. My brother jumped 
out, and, with extraordinary care and caution, the animal and vehicle 
were at last persuaded across, the masons looking quite unaware tha 
they had done or occasioned anything extraordinary, and probably 
knowing very well that, wherever we were going, we should meet 
some half dozen more he ‘aps upon the road ;—I remember one, much 
more alpine, stood for I know not how long before the house M. le 
Boulanger was building in anarrow street of La Poissoniére ;—our 
friend's horse, however, did not quite approve such things, and it was 
but slowly that we threaded our way through the suburbs of Angers, 
till. arrived in the Route Royale. the fine open road that leads into La 
Vendée, we were no longer impeded by anything more formidable 
than a line of cows slow ly winding towards the meadows, or a heavy 
charrette, the waggon of those parts—as long as ours, but with two 
wheels instead of four, so that the two ends of the affair look always 
ready to play at see-saw ;—the brick and sand hills, if they still showed 
themselves, keeping their distance. We had left the Maine behind 
us on the other side of Angers, and were crossing the little delta which 
disjoins it from where the majestic Loire rolls its divided streams 
through the massy piles, whose heavy m: asonry, so long resisting the 
summer ripple and the winter swell, is evidently the w ork of an elder 
day. Sad tales are told of what has passed upon those bridges ; their 
long narrow de ‘hile has often stopped the onset of armies, and been 
the place of deadly strife ; and in the revolution many a victim has 
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listened there to the. debating of his fell guards, whether the rapidly 
sliding waters at hand should save the labour of the cachot or the 
fusillade further on. Those old parapets have known very strange 
things, if they could speak. There was one beautiful creature who 
leaped from them with her child in her arms, to escape from the pur- 
suing troops that would probably have saved her, for they were the 
heroic Vendéens ; and there is another history of a noble lady, with 
her four young daughters, who were all, with a string of other prison- 
ers, tied singly toa long rope, the children being carefully separated 
from their parents and each other, to make their pilgrimage more 
bitter, and Jed across those bridges and for miles along the road, till 
the youngest died of fatigue by the way, and more than one of the 
others, I think, in the horrible dungeons they were thrown into at their 
journey’s end. How often, full of hope, and thrilling with the ardour 
of devotedness and self-sacrifice, have the young and generous hearts 
that followed d'Elbée, de Lescure, and de Bonchamps, swept hur- 
riedly across those arches ; how often passed saddened, but still faith- 
ful, back! The “ brigands,” whose arm was only lifted to guard their 
heritage and save their prince; to snatch their children from the 
rebel oath and rebel service of the conscript, and shelter at once their 
altars and their hearths ;—alas! the difference between words and 
things! and that the things must suffer ruin because words are false 
and hollow. 

In winter the Loire unites its branches into one wide flood around 
the Ponts-de-Cé, and dashes against the rude piles as if it would 
sweep down their motionless barrier. Our friends told us that the 
drive across was sometimes fearful, and all the lower stories of the 
houses in some parts of the one old narrow street that unites the 
bridges were under water. A singular and dream-like place it is at 
all times, with the look of an older world about it, as when one gazes 
into the pictures of some of those dark, centuries-old alleys of Jeru- 
salem; and everything you meet—the heavy charrette, the rushing 
diligence—loovks as if it would come down upon you and crush 
you. About the middle of the time-worn and shadowy passage 
which in its gray length joins bridge to bridge, you find you are 
ascending a sudden hill; the quaintly-shaped and rough-hewn stone 
dwellings that overhang you rise with you, but opening for a moment 
to the right, they let you unexpectedly come upon a small old church 
at the summit of a little mount, probably a mass of rock, while a 
huge crucifix at the top of the churchyard steps startles you by 
its ghostly air. Yet, in the bright and early morning on which 
we passed through, the very sombreness of all these things gave a 
vivid life to the calm sparkling waters, and the broad landscape 
of the island bowers around which the parted streams took their 
way; while the deep lattices in the gloom showed, every now and 
then, their pot of tall, rich carnations, of glowing hues, lighting up 
the dim abodes, over which crept, bere and there, a straggling 
vine, or perhaps a rose; and in the little bit of garden ground 
that was left like a nook between the thick walls round the cha- 
teau, with its one tall pointed tower that stands upon a promontory 
of rock beside the entrance of the third long bridge, there were 
shining a crowd of larkspurs of every brilliant colour, Those 
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old familiar larkspurs! the flowers of one’s English childhood, 
farmhouse border and old parsonage garden! how like friends hay 
smiled upon one amid the sad splendours of Versailles !—Versailles, 
with its memories of passionate love, and sorrow, and bitterness: of 

sunaben of royal magnificence, sinking down in a mist of terror, and 
darkness. and fearful ‘change—ev en to ‘their present utter solitude ; the 
halls of Louis, the chambers of Marie Antoinette, uninhabited ; their 

vast and terraced gardens open to all comers ;—yet the cheerful lark- 
spur opening its blossoms, and the bee murmuring there still, as in th e 
gladdest homestead. And now, to meet them again at Cwsar’s 
Bridges—a spot where still more entirely the “ light of other days 
had faded, and all their glory past’—where we were treading in the 
footsteps of a pe ople utterly past away, whose ponfp and giant empire 
was a story of ancient times, whose veny language was one of those 
“sweet voices which dull Time hath chid to silence now !” —there 
was a strange blending of feelings in the pulses they awoke. 

Just past the last long bridge, a line of fine clifis rose around us 
shutting in the landscape, and as the road broadening to its former 
size, began ascending a long hill, I was tempted, by some beautiful 
rocky precipices on the left, to leave the beaten track and climb by 
some narrow and turf-covered paths to their summit. Two or three 
mills stood on the heights, and I had no sooner passed behind them 
and reached the brow of the declivity, than a prospect broke upon me 
that enchanted the eye which wandered over it. Far beneath, below 
bold steeps, rolled through green prairies the silvery rivers made by 
the divided Loire; while beyond lay, far as the glance could stretch, 
a plain of the richest wood! land, reminding one of what we heard of 

he deep Bocage of La Vendeé, or of the distant Vale of Avalon with 
its mystic legends, in western England. It was not till long after- 
wards that I learned I had been standing on the famous Rocks of 
rigné, and the Vendéenne Chatelaine, who spoke of them, had a 
melane holy expression in her voice, for it was a terrible battle that 
was fought there. A few more miles of fine broad “ route royale,” 
those advances of reformation at which the lovers of old times Jock 
grave, like the Suffolk farmer at the sound of machinery, with here and 
there a curiously carved and broken cross, sometimes wood, sometimes 
stone, standing among the trees in the hedge-row ; and the again nar- 
rowing sole and only street of the little town of Brissac, led us up to 
the sign of the Pheasant, from whose eminent height and eminent 
position we looked down upon the princely place that rose like a co- 
lossal form of other days from amidst its gardens in the valley. Like 
a porter's lodge ; the residenc e of the present duke stood at the door of 
his ancestors, de Brissac’s, while a peasant womanand her children, who 
had with them in the hal a little playfellow of excessive beauty, with 
rich loose ringlets of dark gold like a cloud, now tenant the vast 
apartments ofa line of heroes. We took one eager giance, then sate 
down almost as impatiently to the dusins of coffee and white napkin- 
ful of new laid eggs, with a fresh miche of Memorable length, and a 
loaf of delicious butter, spread for us in the brick uncarpeted salle a 
manger of the Pheasant; sending away the bottle of brandy which 
imtne hostess had placed as an app: varently usual appendage. 
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Brissac, though a place of great strength, and capable of shelter- 
ing a complete army within its wide chambers, presents in its im- 
posing and magnificent aspect the characteristics of a palace rather 
than a fortress; and is surrounded by neither fossé nor embattled 
wall. Graceful and alone, it rises from the valley; its white and 
elegant figure lifting its head above everything around, and fur over- 
topping the buildings on the neighbouring steep; but*the stranger 
who visits it finds himself one, treading alone, 

* Some banquet hall deserted ; 
W hose lights are fled, whose garlands dead, 
And all but he departed !” 


Mute shapes people its walls, mute yet with speaking lips and eyes, 
and faces full of soul; the old portraits of the warrior Dukes of Bris- 
sac, of their guests royal and noble, and the beautiful who haunted 
those abodes of silence, buried in vaults and forgotten hiding-places 
during the revolutionary struggles, have been brought back into the 
world they no longer beam upon, and hung round the empty saloon. 
The portress told us their names and histories; from the last who 
died and has been added to the lengthened line, to the knightly figure 
of that noble Brissac who presented the keys of Paris to Henry LV. ; 
and that expressive look of the young soldier, le beau Brissac, who fell 
so carly in battle ; and beside them Louis le Grand, a boy, a man,—the 
sad face of La Vailiére, the dazzling one of her beautiful child,—the 
lofty mien of the never-subdued “ Autrichienne,” with her regal 
heart, that no deep downfall could unqueen ; and like an unlooked for 
guest, the firm lip and iron brow of our stern Cromwell amid the re- 
lics of old loyalty. In a little private chapel, at one corner of the 
wide chamber, there was a small Raffaelle, and, besides one or two 
saints, a curious old miniature of one of the decayed family. In many 
of the sleeping rooms the old beds had been collected and restored 
to their places, with old faded chairs of rich embroidery, old carved 
chests of drawers and armoires; and in one great unfurnished room 
lay piled large rolls of old tapestry; the huge dusty casements were 
rich with heraldic colouring; but what struck us particularly, as it 
had dene our friends when they visited the chateau before us, was the 
brilliant painting of the long beams, which, as in so many French 
houses, were all left viséb/ein the ceilings, or rather instead of a ceil- 
ing. The rafters of your bedchamber serve very conveniently to 
hang the draperies of your bed to, by the help ofa great nail. I 
never saw such vast spaces in any human dwelling, as we glanced 
into on the different floors we passed in climbing to the principal tuv- 
ret, the view from which takes in an immense range ; we lingered on its 
airy height for a moment, then descending the winding wooden stair, 
and the superb stone flight whose breadth I never knew equalled, 
stretching from wall to wall; we gave her well-earned franc to the 
contented portress, and after sauntering through the shady gardens, 
near which the corn was already ripening, we mounted the steps in 
the hillside to our hostel of the Pheasant, and ordering our horse to 
be put in, drove back to Angers in time to embark in the steam-boat 
that would pass La Poissonicre on its way to Nantes that afternoon. 
A scene of some disturbance had just occurred on the deck, which 
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was very narrow, for the Marquis Henri de Larochejacquelin had not 
then started his beautiful vessels. The covering of the hold had been 
left open for a few minutes, and a young person in the crowd that 
stood and sate around, not perceiving it, fell backwards into it, 
striking her head violently in her descent. Some gentlemen sprang 
down and lifted her out, but she was severely hurt, and at first nearly 
insensible; though the fresh air of the quiet voyage a good deal re- 
vived her, and she was able to sit up with some assistance frum her friends. 
A barrister from Angers, whe had lately built a beautiful house at La 
Poissoniére, particu'arly remarkable for having boarded floors in the 
bedrooms, and a wooden staircase instead of a slate one,—being ac- 
quainted with our friends, joined our party, and fell into conversation ; 
while a group of our neighbours getting upon the theme of /es Anglois 
and la langue Angloise, suggested, I suppose, by our foreign garb and 
accent, discoursed to my great amusement upon the fate of a poor 
lady, Madame something, whom the speakeress knew very well, who 
learnt ‘ parfaitement bien, I’ Anglais,—parfaitement bien !’—went to 
London, and found she could speak pas un seul mot /—Meanwhile 
their muslin work and embroidery sped apace; and so did our ves- 
sel, and passing rapidly rock, hamlet, and islet, we soon glided into the 
green cove, where the ferryman’s boat was waiting for us, and passing 
again the now familiar cottage, the green lane and little cross, from 
whose foot you caught such a pretty view of the gay turrets of Chil- 
lean, with the beautiful weeping oak that shaded it, went and sate 
down on the bench under the mulberry trees to watch till one of our 
friends who had returned on horseback should be seen coming down 
the distant bill. 


CHAPTER VI. 


‘** [tis the hour of eventide ; 
‘The sun is gone to rest, 
And many a crimson track of light 
Is gleaming in the west.” 
Frowers oF Tue WILDERNESS, 

Tur influence of sunset is very potent anywhere, but I never re- 
member to have seen anything in England like the perfectly magical 
glow which bathes in amber light, rock, hill, and vineyard, the green 
orchard bough, and the barest white wall, for an hour before the last 
ray of the sinking orb falls across the Loire. Often it kept me lean- 
ing out of my window fettered to the spot, or sent me hastily out to 
watch the fleeting instants of a glory that seemed too bright to last. 
And then the summer moonlight! None of the chill of an English 
night; no glittering dewdrops to be touched into diamonds by the 
beam; but one flood of splendour filling the still, warm, air; anda 
softness and repose in the whole atmosphere that scemed to let every 
pulse of one’s heart beat freely, and open the deeper faculties of one s 
mind, those which sleep alike beneath the hurry of the day, and the 
deep rest of the weary night. The village was always very silent ; 
(except, atleast, when M. Rabineau thought proper to be carting fag- 
gots all the summer-night, and piling them up in the read just close to 
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our garden ;)—only now and then the sound of a distant flax machine 
broke upon the ear with its light monotonous knock, knock ; as some 
thrifty family were sitting up to employ the cooler hours; or in harvest 
time the late beat of the flail, borne upon the night air, floated up to 
the house of the English. Sometimes when it grew dark the village 
girls went down in parties to bathe themselves in the Loire; two or 
three keeping watch one on each side ; for the limpid stream flows 
warm all day along its bed of sand. 

M. Rabineau, the woodman, with his round good-natured face and 
ready smile, was one of the most prominent characteristics, the lead- 
ing features of the little world of La Poissoniére; he dealt not only 
in wood but in almost everything, for as our friends used to say, laugh- 
ing, there was nothing in the world they asked Rabineau where they 
could get, he did not directly say he could supply them with; hay, 
corn, vines, no matter what, even to the article of education itself, 
had that been necessary ; for though, as the eldest of the good nuns 
observed, it was a pity Rabineau did not know how to write, as he of- 
ten lost money by it, and was obliged to employ his little children, 
who had learnt in the sisters’ school, to make his bills,—yet when the 
Count de R. thought that a school for the village boys was wanted, 
and inquired for a place where he might locate a master, it was found 
that the inexhaustible Rabineau had, among other things, rooms to 
dispose of, and accordingly, a large apartment in his domicile was 
forthwith turned into an academy, and a dominie, respectable in years 
and learning, took up his abode among Kabineau's stores. 

There were many more characters in this “ Our Village,” wor- 
thy of all note, were there any fit chronicler to herald them into the 
world ; but the object of these slight sketches being but to open the 
way for the far more interesting narrative of one who, after the strug- 
gles of an eventful life, has found in Poissoniére, his early home, the 
haven of his peaceful and honoured age,—we must only speak in 
passing of the menuisier with his old mother in their most picturesque 
house, with their long fruit garden and bit of vineyard, the nice al- 
monds on their trees, and the beautiful grapes with which the old 
woman filled one’s hands out of her apron; of the grey-haired char- 
pentier, with his long discoursings about the days of the war; the 
stout garde-chasse, who had been a prisoner in England, and who 
had learnt from an American to say some other word that stood for 
“ parlez,” but it wasn’t “ speak,” and which, after long questioning 
and recollecting, proved to be “ talk ;”—the good lingére, who work- 
ed so cleverly and plaited so beautifully, and confided one day to Ma- 
dame de RK. her idea that perhaps she might make her fortune if she 
went to England, as she had heard people did not know how to plait 
there! which indeed they did not as she did, such exquisitely nar- 
row folds, and without the help of any starch to wear ones things out 
too !—and, at the corner nearly opposite her door, the aged widow, 
who was so proud to show the pretty house the Count de R_ had given 
her, and to tell how he always paid for her chair at church, and 
almost as delighted, (indeed I think quite, judging by the glee with 
which she called me in to look at it,) to exhibit the long ditch, the 
“nice little canal,” her kind landlord had had dug across her room, 
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between her two beds, (the one, as she told me, for while she was 
well, and the other for when she was taken ill,) to carry off the river 
which rushed through her house, and set her furniture floating, when 
the Loire rose, and the water, collected by long rain upon the hi: eh 
lands, came down into the village. Our friends were so amused by 
the story, when | went home and told them, that they mentioned it 
that afternoon at the chateau, and the kind old nobleman, exclaiming, 
“ How could I forget that I was to send the masons to cover it over >” 
immediately gave orders to have the work finished, and her abode 
made a little less remarkable. There is the faithful sabotier, the 
maker of wooden shoes, who, for eight years a servant of the count’s, 
refused to desert his master in the war; and Moreau! the fine ficure 
and intelligent mien of Moreau the tall gardener ; a man of some learn- 
ing, and able to fetter your feet by his discourse, like the “ancient 
mariner,” if they chanced to stray down any walk near the melon- 
border, or the strawbe ry beds, where he was working ; and yet more 
illustrious, not to be forgotten, the respectable laitiére, whose cows 
supplied the English family with milk, the laitiére and her daughter 
Celeste! room for whom must be found in the shape of a slight epi- 
sode, if Condé and all his company are set aside to make way for 
them. There was a very lovely path through the large sloping vine- 
yard, which rose immediately behind the house, and formed the 
highest spot of ground in the neighbourhood. Behind the bourg, which 
you loek down to from one side of the narrow strip of beaten etounid be- 
tween the vine branches, which often spread their broad bright leaves 
and green tendrils half across it, the vineyards stretched away to the 
white walls of the quiet and lowly cemetery, where, witha little cross 
above almost every grave, “ the rude forefathers of the hamlet slee ep; 
not that the solitary restingplace has gathered many generations into 
its bosom, for of the ancient church and churchyard of the village, 
the revolution swept every trace away. It is a sunny and sheltered 
spot that lonely burial- ground, and we often lingered at its gate—the 
children and I—as we passed i it On our morning ramble into the green 
lane beyond, or to the path on the high bank shaded with oak trees 
where they could fill their baskets with acorns for the favourite white 
pig, in whose behalf the old French cook from Champtocé so regu- 
larly officiated, after the manner of the 


“ Wash me, and comb me, andday me down softly,” 


of the fairy tale. How eagerly his 7 was lifted to the top of his 
wooden palings when the fairy feet his little purveyor, or her 
sturdier brother's step, climbed the too slope to his house door! 
Really Eustace Conway would have found it a good opportunity of 
pursuing his studies in the inv estigation of the porcine intellect. Our 
subject’s character, moral and intellectual, ‘ame out surprisingly ; 
though its —_ feature, a diversity of tastes as wide as Ra- 
bineau's diversity of trades, developed itself so extraordinarily in 
causing the i al e of wooden ware, cutlery, argenterie, even to 
the dige ‘sting of the salad spoon, and, as was strongly ‘suspected, spite 
of the French proverb that 


“Un cochon n'a pas besoin des manchettes,” 
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of half a pair of embroidered lawn cuffs, lace and all,—that a check 
was at last necessary upon this profusion, however it might bea mark of 
enlarged views and breadth of mind. Mais revenons! to those few 
svlitary sheep stopping to feed on the little bit of green near the gate 
of the burial-ground, ere they take their way down the long slope ;— 
the walls of that last earthly resting-place, type of a deeper weet 
found by the weary spirit, when 


* The toilsome path is travelled o’er, 
And borne the heavy load ;” 


and beyond them the distant wood sthat lay in the horizon, bounding 
the prospect from our favourite track on the one side; while on the other, 
ruins, islands, villages, and the vast sweep of the mighty stream, spread 
themselves out before us in the clear transparency of an atmosphere 
which seems to an English eye to bring all distant things so strangely 
near. We were slowly strolling along it one morning, when the tall figure 
of a rather Amazonian young woman approached rapidly through the 
boughs, and greeting familiarly the children who hastened up to her, 
she thrust her hands into the huge pockets, the regular appendage of 
every peasant girl's apron, and museum of all the house-maid’s swept- 
up litters—for every mistress finds her housemaid in aprons—and pull- 
ing out of one a large clasp knife, and the other a large fig, began 
peeling the rind with rapidity, and as quickly dividing her gifts—for 
fig after fig came out of the depths of that apron-pocket—between /a 
mignonne and le mignon, who stood with expectant eyes before her. 
Their elder brother had previously introduced her to me as Celeste, 
the milk girl, and though our interview was short, as the little ones 
bent down their pretty heads to the fine fruit that filled their hands 
and thoughts, and Celeste with a goodnatured smile passed on her 
way; it was sufficient to excite some interest in one’s mind when the 
approaching noces were proclaimed of Celeste to Baptiste. Baptiste, 
I regret to say, I never had the pleasure of meeting, for a stormy 
night prevented my going down to look at the féte; but we heard 
that one of the good laitiére’s cows was to be sold for the feast or 
the dowry, and half the village were invited to the evening dance in 
the cowhouse, which was cleared out for the occasion. We passed it 
next day, and saw the large heap of litter which had been swept and 
wheelbarrowed out to prepare it for the hundred guests, standing in 
the road by the door. Repassing soon after in the early morning, at 
her own door stood Celeste, her head nearly touching the cross-beam ; 
and as I stopped to greet the bride, her ready hand re-entered her 
apron-pocket, and pulled me out one of the little cakes the priest had 
blessed on her wedding-day. A large tray of them, carried in by 
two men, forms an important part of the bridal procession. The soirée 
in the cowhouse was graced by the presence of the deputy mayor and 
mayoress, the former of whom, a very clever and intelligent medical 
man, ought not to be omitted among the worthies of La Poissoniére. 
It is now time to return to those whose drama of life it is our task to 
lift the curtain of; they themselves shall speak. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


** And voices heard in parted days, 
Whose music it doth fall, 
On the soul like a vault’s dim window rays 
Upon a buried pall.” 
Tue Penresnier. 


We have been loitering a little while in the France of to- -day, with 
its lightness of outward heart, and for aught deeper its listless calm, 
as ef there were a pause in things, w hether ominous of good or evil 
who shall say ? Heaven watch above those over whom that blue sky 
bends, spanning with its starry arc ‘h the valleys of Anjou! We are 
now about to turn for a time to the France of = years ago, when, 
like Edward Waverley, the heir of La Poissoniére, then a seignorial 
residence, with all its rank and rights of long old usage unassailed, set 
forth into the highway of life, as little thinking into what stor my pas- 

sages that road away from his ancestral hearth would lead him. One 
thing, however, he did know, much better than the ded of Fergus aud 
of Flora; his own mind and the star of its unfaltering course, “ jusqu'd 
la vie, jusqu’d la mort’ 

«“ My first thought,” remarked to me one day the friend to whom 
that pleasant page in life’s varied leaves, and any interest these brief 
retracings of it may have, is owing—* one of my first thoughts when 
I became acquainted with these people, was, how much they must 
have seen during the eventful days they lived fn, and how interesting 
it would be to hear their history; and this made me glad to hear the 
Count had written some memoirs of his life—I mean to ask for them 
some day.”” The request was one kindly granted, and the interest 
their details possessed induced me to resolve upon bringing a copy 
back with me to England, and translating the principal part of the 
volumes. Perhaps the untravelled reader, for I write for those who, 
like myself, have neither studied much nor wandered wide, and do 
but pluck the flowers from the highwayside of life, describing the 
surface of things with as true a picture as I can, and leaving to others 
to search deep beneath for their hidden causes ; perhaps the eyes that 
glance through these pages by a winter's fireside may not be the less 
interested in the wanderings of a I'rench noble, during the years of 
exile and sorrow, which were the lot of so many of his race, for 
knowing something of the home he had left, and looked forward to 
with a hope—in this, alas! how solitary instance, not a vain one. Of 
those who returned, like him, after long perils and hope deferred, to 
the halls of their boyhood, how many found their heritage gone to 
strangers ! 

Politics altogether, and especially the politics of the French Revo- 
lution, I make no attempt to unravel in these pages; the web is too 
intricate, and looks to me too entangled. Of course Monsieur de R——, 
as a royalist officer, takes decidedly the side of the Bourbons. Nurtured 
in the shade of the lilies, beneath that beloved “ drapeau blanc,”’ his pen, 
like his sword, defends the children of St. Louis; but I never heard him 
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attempt to justify the oppressive taxes that, before the revolution, bur- 
dened and weighed down the people, till the pressure grew too strong, 
and theexplosion came :— the cruel salt tax and the wild schemes of eva- 
sion it gave rise to ; the training of dogs to be let loose across the country 
at night, and the chase of the police after the treasure laden animals, 
were things he remembered well in his youth, and used to relate to 
us; and those who, unknowing how good it is for the heart. that there 
should be beings above itself for it to grow up in love and reverence 
of, the devotion of the clansman to his chieftain, elevating his cha- 
racter like that of the noble to his prince; and who set against all 
the kindly ties of those wide bonds of household service in the days 
of old magnificence, the comparatively isolated acts of ill used power, 
forgetting that their very unwontedness made them find a name, that 
as the royalist historian Walsh so frequently repeats, days of hap- 
piness, the quiet flow of undisturbed and peaceful life, are left to 
silence, and take no place in history; those who reason thus, and it 
must be confessed would have had fearful tales to illustrate their posi- 
tions, did not the wilder horrors of the revolution throw them all into 
the shade, should at least remember the lavish generosity with which 
many of those very nobles stripped themselves of privilege after pri- 
vilege in the assembly at Versailles, when the safety of their prince 
and the weal of his kingdom seemed to them to demand it. 

While 1 write, our village postman has brought us news from La 
Poissoniére, and a letter dated February 11th, 1842, speaks of writing 
in the open window, without any fire in the room, while the nurse- 
maid is sitting with her needlework on the grass below, to watch the 
children who are playing round her, with their little chairs and stools 
upon the lawn; the river looking lovely, and the steamer landing her 
passengers opposite the window; while the thermometer is at seventy- 
four degrees in the sun, and sixty-two in the shade. The Angevine 
winter, while it lasts, if severe, is often very brief; and an advantage 
which children in England seldom know, those delicate ones at least 
to whom it would be the most beuefit, is that never damp ground, 
and warm dry turf on bank and shady lawn, in pleasant hay fields, or 
beneath the orchard trees of the farmer's exclos, abounds where they 
may run and play, and when tired lie or sit to rest for hours in the open 
air, during the summer and great part of the spring and autumn. 

Napoleon's orders were not the only law which led the children of 
the sunny south into the Russian wilds. Many a soldier who had left 
his native valleys beneath an Angevine sky, or the blue heavens of the 
far inland provinces, to combat for the exiled lilies, followed their 
standard till its solitary camp was pitched amid the northern snows. 

The memoirs we are about to enter upon, “ The Recollections of a 
Royalist Officer,” an old colonel of artillery, a chatelain of La Vendee, 
and brigadier general in its last war, when the daring peasant of the 
Bocage held back to keep him in check, twenty thousand imperial 
soldiers from the fight of Waterloo—are dedicated by him to his chil- 
dren ; and in a very beautiful letter addressed to his son, but which 
perhaps it would be rather forestalling his narrative to introduce the 
whole of here, he relates the inducement given him by their frequent 
questions and early interest in all that had happened to him while 
Dec. 1842.—voL. XxxV.—NO. CXL. cc 
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serving his king, to collect into one view for them the principal events 
of his life, as related in his early letters to his father, and in a journal 
afterwards kept for him during his exile. “ Promise me, my dear 
friend,’ he says, ‘sometimes to read over this utterance of my 
thoughts ; notes such as these will doubtless be of little consequence 
to any other, but will perhaps one day be of use to you, in helping 
you to form a judgment of some of the circumstances of our un- 
happy times. The facts relating to the royalists have generally been 
recounted with little precision; and sometimes represented with trea- 
chery and falsehood ; men’s aim being to lessen their merit, and that 
of the Bourbons, and thus to weaken the love that was borne to these 
their lawful princes. 

“T have ground to hope, my dear child, for it is what I often ask 
of God, that you will always seek to discern good from evil when you 
have to act, and the false from the true when you have to speak ; far 
be all thought of self or of human opinion from you, when the ques- 
tion is whether you shall be faithful to God and to your king. 

“Shun ever allowing yourself to give way to feelings of envy or of 
pride ; vices that have grown active in their influence over the human 
heart since modern philosophy has striven to tear from it Christian 
virtues, Strive rather to maintain in yourself that gospel principle, 
which, embracing all other truths, is the only one which can enable 
you to see in its true light the rapid passage of man upon earth—a 
passage so rapid, my dear Felix, that as age advances we are struck 
with continual astonishment at the carelessness of those who never 
think upon it at all. 

‘* We have shared each other's mirth ; you remember that we have ; 
recollect sometimes my graver counsels. Adieu, dear child, adieu, 
for perhaps when you read this I shall be no more: why should I not 
yet say, till we meet again !" 

In these days of the “ manie d’écrire,” when the theorist and the 
dreamer meet upon the course with the eimbellisher of the actual 
and the narrator of the unreal, it is not often we find the actor in 
struggles such as fiction never painted, woke up by the passionate 
interest of listeners round the domestic hearth, by the “ fire” in the 
eyes of his child, to retrace scenes so long passed, and call up from 
their scattered graves the beloved forms that once gathered with him 
in one fine group round the standard now low as they in their slum- 
bers far apart, here and there where they fell; some haply in the 
field, some by the sentence of the victor, some by the dagger of the 
assassin. Ele watches his infant glee as he leaps with joy, when 
‘amid the crowd of our peasants your shout was loudest of the whole 
at the sight of the white banner, which we were placing, your mother 
and I, upon the tall fragment of ruined wall, the only vestige of the 
ancient Castle of St. René, on the first return of the Bourbons ;” and 
hears with pride of the haughty answer with which at five years old 
he dared the soldiers of Napoleon, returned for the hundred days. 

“I only wrote,’ he says, “these memoirs for my children,” in a 
note at the commencement of his work, “and have burnt many pages 
of what I wrote. The reader must forgive me if I have allowed 
many things to remain of little interest for a stranger, but which may 
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nevertheless serve to recall the spirit of our ancient manners, and 
enable them the better to be placed in comparison with those of to- 
day. I shall feel myself happy, if those whose approval I hold of 
value, should think I have done well not to destroy the whole.” 

We will no longer quote in detached portions from the auto- 
biography before us, but will proceed to lay before the English reader 
the portions of the work most likely to prove of general interest, pre- 
suming that the early travels of the Count de R——, though some of 
them to places since often described by the foreign tourist, possess an 
interest from describing the state in which they were so long ago, 
before such throngs of travellers had visited them, or the wild wave 
of revolution swept over their precincts. Corsica, in particular, is 
worthy of attention as the mountain eyrie of one with whom in early 
life Monsieur de R—— was much connected, and whom he was 
vainly pressed to serve under in later years. 





LOVE AND FEAR. 


THOUGHTS SUGGESTED BY THE MAGNIFICENCE OF THE PAGAN AND 
ROMAN CATHOLIC TEMPLES. 


Revo.vine years complete each starry race 

Of solemn ages through the seas of space : 

Still to the horror of the unknown Fear 

Selfsfetter’d serfs the sons of Time appear. 

And Superstition’s all depressing sway 

Still bows the heart, though ancient Forms give way 
To new, and customs change, but still the same 

Dark goddess rules, though chang’d in shape or name. 
What skills the shape or name, if still the reign 

Of Terror, and of slavish Fear remain ? 


Lo! in each age the ready votaries raise 
Temple and fane to their old tyrant’s praise: 
See swelling domes and lofty towers rise 

In haughty triumph to Italia’s skies. 

Spirit of Love! Thou scorn’st the gloss of art, 
Thine only temple is ‘‘ the upright heart ;’’* 
The only shrines thy glory deigns on earth 

Are the sweet smiles of holy thoughts the birth! 


Dear love! with smiles thou winn’st thine easy way. 

To the bright hearts, which haste to own thy sway : 
Ruler of gentler spirits, ever seen / 

To rest their wearied wings, when sounds thy voice serene. 
So, when the Sun sheds forth diviner ray 

Of deepening splendour o’er the azure day, 

The wandering hosts of purer ie og seem 
Awe-bound beneath the glory of his beam, 

Bathing their golden wings in that ethereal stream ! 


G, 


* Milton. 
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MARIA DE JOYSEL. 


Ir was about eleven o’clock at night when Henry descended from 
his fiacre at the corner of the Rue de , and proceeded through 
the rain, which poured down literally in torrents, to St. Pelagie. He 
found sister Martha in Maria’s dormitory. A moment’s conversation 
was sufficient to convince him that the latter had not been able to 
summon sufficient courage to open her heart to her confidential friend. 
There was, however, no time to lose, and Henry addressed her. 

“The friendship which you have manifested towards this unfortu- 
nate captive assures me that you will not deny me the request I have 
now to make. I entreat of you, in her name, that you will conceal 
our purpose but three hours—in three hours, at the furthest, Maria 
will be again here—I swear it—we both swear it, by—” 

“It is sufficient,” answered Martha, not a little surprised ; “if the 
object you have in view be good, you may rely on me.” 

“ Yes, yes, it is good, it is good,” interrupted Maria. 

“ Well, then, go, my sister, and God be with you! I shall, mean- 
while, offer up to the Holy Virgin my prayers for your safety.” 

Henry wrapped Maria up in his cloak, and enjoined her to follow 
him at some distance. Upon the turnkey’s appearance to let him 
out, he knocked, as if by chance, the lamp out of his hand, and broke 
out at the same time into loud invectives at his carelessness, thus al- 
lowing Maria time and opportunity to escape unperceived, whilst the 
exasperated jailor, with a volley of oaths, was groping on the floor for 
his lamp. No sooner was the door locked behind them than Henry 
took his companion up in his arms, and carried her to the coach which 
awaited them. ‘The: distance to the Rue Mazarin was passed over in 
silence ; the young man did not even venture to disturb Maria’s me- 
ditations by a single question ; her hand was clasped in his, and from 
time to time he pressed it with a sigh. Her acknowledgment of his 
tenderness was also manifested in silence ; his devotion affected her, 
and she replied to his pressure more than once. Notwithstanding the 
badness of the weather, it was by no means very dark—at any rate, 
it was sufficiently light for those in the carriage to distinguish each 
other's features. Maria was more than usually struck with Henry’s 
noble cast of countenance; the strength and sincerity of his affection 
sank more deeply into her soul than had hitherto been the case, and 
she could not help indulging the thought how truly delightful it would 
be, for herself and for him, thus to flee with him to some secure re- 
tirement, far, far from that horrid dungeon, whose cold, cold stones 
had weighed down her soul for the last eleven years—removed from 
the world—that cold and cruel world, which had hitherto inflicted 6n 
her such unheard-of torture. “ But no, no; it cannot—it can never 
be !" said she to herself; “ the spring of life has passed—passed for 
ever! And still,” continued she in thought, “what ecstacy in the 
idea of the quiet, the real happiness I should, I must enjoy at his 
side, far from the scene of all my guilt and misery! Crimes !—hap- 
piness !—for me quiet and happiness !—for me, in whose heart the 
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flames of hell are already lighted up! No, no! What is love to 
me? Away, then, with the idea! I will know nothing more of 
love ;—revenge—revenge be my object !” 

The carriage halted, according to the directions given, before a 
small isolated house on the Rue Mazarin. 

«“ Ring the bell,” whispered Maria in getting out, “and ask for Le 
Verriére; the Swiss will take you for some friend of the house, and 
let us in directly, notwithstanding the lateness of the hour.” 

« And where is it we are going to?” asked Henry, taking hold of 
the handle of the bell. 

“QO, leave that to me; 1 know the way,” answered she with a 
sigh. 

“They were admitted, as she had predicted, without the least diffi- 
culty, passed through the court, mounted a narrow staircase, and 
found themselves on a dark corridor. 

“ Wait here till I return, Henry; I shall be back almost imme- 
diately,’ whispered Maria, at the same time applying a rusty key to 
a door and opening it. ‘ Ah!” exclaimed she, “ he is there, I see ; 
so much the better for me!” She hesitated for a moment, cast her 
eyes up to heaven as if supplicating strength, then proceeded onward 
as noiselessly as she could, gently drew aside the curtain inside the 
door, and entered the apartment. 

Before a solitary lamp sate a figure worn out by labour and grief— 
perhaps, also, by sorrow and vexation—more like a corpse than a 
human being. A long black robe covered the meagre body ; the dull 
light of the lamp gave a colour to the visage which was appalling. 
Upon Maria’s entrance, his features were somewhat more animated 
than usual. He had just been writing; the pen still trembled in his 
palsied hand ; and he was now reading what he had written with evi- 
dent inward satisfaction. But what he had written was neither good 
nor charitable ; there was not a word in it which breathed of loving 
kindness, of forgiveness, of mercy ; and still the old man was bent 
down with sorrow or pain; he was tottering on the brink of the grave. 
The dying man had been completing his last will and testament, and 
he was now reading the several dispositions it contained. ‘These dispo- 
sitions, gentle reader, were blasphemies and bitter curses. He felt 
the hand of death weigh heavy upon him, and still his only thought, 
at this awful moment, was the ardent wish to transfer unto his heirs 
the whole burden of his vengeance, his burning hatred, his deathless 
anger. Whilst reading this devilish document, his ghastly counte- 
nance was lit up with a sudden flush of joy, and in this occupation, 
and with this feeling so fully developed in his face, he was no bad 
representative of a murderer, at the moment when he plunges his 
dagger into the bosom of his enemy. A sudden change took place 
in his appearance ; he fancied he heard a noise; he turned round: to 
discover the cause, and his eye fell upon the pale and haggard features 
of Maria. 

“You here, madame ?” exclaimed he, starting back. , 

“J am,” said she, advancing a step nearer to him—* Yes, 1!” 

He seemed as if he wished to call for help. 
“Not a word!” exclaimed Maria, in an imperious tone, “not a 
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word, or it is your last!" and the dagger glittered in her upraised 
hand. 

It was sufficient ; the old man lifted up his arm as if to ward off 
the threatened blow, and then, overpowered by terror and despair, 
uttered a faint cry, and fell back in his chair. Maria approached 
still nearer, and regarded him with a look of mingled compassion and 
disgust, 

«“ No, no,” said she; “to murder him now would be a dastardly 
action ; he is more than half dead as it is ;” and saying this, the dagger 
fell from her hand. 

“T thank thee, my God!” exclaimed she—* I thank thee that thou 
hast defeated my sinful purpose.”’ 

She bent over the table, and ran her eye over what he had been 
writing. 

“ His testament!” exclaimed she, and her curiosity induced her 
te examine it more closely. The commencement had evidently been 
written at an earlier date; the conclusion—and the ink was scarcely 
dry—was as follows : . 

“ Finally, 1 bequeath to my children the full measure of my hatred 
and revenge, and all my curses against their mother. In the name of 
God, I will and enjoin that they seek, by every means in their power, 
to heap shame and disgrace upon her whilst living, and upon the 
accursed grave which shall cover her remains. In the name of the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost.” 

« And that it was which he was writing !" said she, with difficulty 
drawing her breath. ‘In the very hour of death was vengeance his 
only, his uppermost thought? Shall his very spirit, unquiet in its 
grave, still watch the walls of my prison-house ?”’ 

With these words, she tore the testament into a thousand pieces, 
threw the fragments into the fainting man’s face, and retired. 

By the means of a stratagem no less ingenious than that by which 
they had affected their escape, Henry and Maria succeeded in reach- 
ing the dungeon cell, where they found Martha in the most peaceful 
sleep. “ And now, God protect thee,” whispered Henry, before 
Martha awakened ; “ forget not that one—one kiss upon thy forehead 
is to crown the happiness I have enjoyed in being permitted to ac- 
company thee.” 

““ My forehead is unworthy of thy lips to-day, Henry ;—come to- 
morrow—but pray this night that heaven, in its mercy, may lend thee 
strength to forget me. But stop one moment,” added she, plucking 
off the sickening violets, she had fostered with such patient care ; “ in 
these flowers, take the most precious treasure the miserable captive 
can bestow ; they are worth more than the heart thou covetest. Take 
them, Henry—and be advised in time—require no more of me!” 


The following extracts from the celebrated “ Lettres galantes,” 
published at Amsterdam, in the year 1683, will serve to attest the 
truth of the main particular as above specified, and throw, at the 
same time, a somewhat clearer light upon the whole affair. 
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Paris, 
« You can scarceiy have forgotten the history of the parliamentary 
procurator who revenged himself in sqcruel a manner uponhis unfortu- 
nate wife. Would you believe it, the matter is not yet ended ? All Paris 
speaks ofa nightly scene which shortly occurred in the procurator's pri- 
vate cabinet. You know very well | am anything but a freethinker, and 
tome there is something unnatural and incomprehensible in the whole 
affair. You must bear in mind that this man was in the habit—at 
least for some years—of writing his will, long after the other mem- 
bers of the family had retired to rest. It would seem he has long 
been suffering from some disease which prevents him from sleeping, 
and which, in the long run, will doubtless cause his death. In m 
opinion, he will leave the world without much regret, for he enjoyed but 
very few of its blessings ; all he fears is, that his wife may be par- 
doned. This thought alone is sufficient to rob him of the little rea- 
son, which age and infirmities, and grief and sorrow, have left him. 
Vor this reason he is always working at his will; the one is no sooner 
finished, than an idea strikes him and he writes a second, and all his 
aim hereby is, to make over to his children, relations, and friends, the 
full measure of his hatred and revenge. Well, not to detain you 
longer than is necessary, it would seem he was occupied on the night 
to which I have alluded, as usual, in completing, perusing, and reperus- 
ing his testament, and had just finished the last codicil, in which he 
enjomed his children to persecute their mother in every possible way, 
when all at once he fancied he heard a noise behind him. He lifted 
up his eyes to see what it was, and whom think you did he see stand- 
ing by him? his wife—the beautiful Maria de Joysel, who has been 
languishing for the last twelve years in one of the moistest cells of St. 
Pelagie! I need not tell you that this unexpected apparition was enough 
to stupify the few senses left him. He was on the point of calling 
out for help, when she drew adagger from the folds of her breast 
and threw herself, like a revengeful fury, upon him. Don’t be alarmed, 
‘twas only an illusion. ,The poor procurator immediately fainted 
away, and about half an hour afterwards, upon coming to himself, the 
apparition was gone,—he was alone; but strange enough, the dagger 
and the testament lay at his feet, the latter torn into a thousand 
pieces. He called up his people, every corner of the house was 
examined, but nothing was found that could throw any light upon 
this mysterious affair. As soon as daylight appeared, weak as he 
was, he drove to St. Pelagie, to inquire after his wife. He was told 
that madame was very ill, and had hada bad night. Neither entirely 
quieted, nor convinced by this information, he insisted upon seeing 
her, and sister Martha led him to her cell. As soon as he saw the 
poor woman stretched upon her couch, he exclaimed, ‘ Don’t think to 
frighten me from my purpose!’ In all probability, his excitement had 
got the better of his reason, and he did not know what he said. He 
was brought home more dead than alive, and great doubts are enter- 
tained of his recovery.” 





Paris, April. 


‘T had almost forgotten to mention the procurator de la Gars Ver- 
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riere. He has been dead some time, and—as people say—his. death 
c 


was mainly accelerated by the apparition, which | think I told you of 
in a former letter. To the very last he maintained that his wife had 
murdered him. He summoned his children to his bedside, and re- 
quired of them, in the presence of the notary and witnesses, and 
whilst the curé of the parish was administering to him the last con- 
solations of religion, solemnly to promise eternal hatred towards their 
mother. The two little girls,—the eldest about twelve—wept bit- 
terly. It was to no purpose that the notary represented to him, that 
he had already far outstepped his legal rights, and to as little purpose 
that the venerable ecclesiastic endeavoured to inspire him with more 
Cliristian feelings. The procurator was obstinate, and eventually 
succeeded in exacting from his children the solemn promise that they 
would not contribute towards the liberation of Maria de Joysel from 
the dungeon in which she has so long been languishing. Hereupon 
he kissed them, took the crucifix from the hands of the curé, blessed 
them with the sign of the cross, bowed his head, and gave up the 
ghost. His unchristian conduct has filled the whole town, court and 
church, with but one feeling—disgust. It is said the widow has 
already taken legal measures to obtain her freedom. There is much 
to be said for and against it. It is very doubtful whether it will be 
deemed prudent to nullify the testament of a procurator.” 

Immediately upon the death of her husband, Maria de Joysel 
had, as is above intimated, handed a petition into court, supplicating 
most urgently for liberty. Meanwhile, overpowered by feelings of 
compassion and love, Henry Thomé was a constant visitor in the cap- 
tive’s cell. Up to this period she had carefully concealed from him 
both her name and her history, merely acquainting him that violation 
of her nuptial vows had brouglit upon her the miseries she had so 
long endured, and that in consequence of the recent death of her,hus- 
band, she had supplicated the court for release. But whilst making 
this humiliating confession, she was far from encouraging his passion ; 
on the contrary, she exerted all her powers of eloquence to cool the 
ardency of his affection, expressed her doubt whether she could ever 
reciprocate his feelings, and concluded by observing, that though she 
yearned to regain her freedom, it was that she might retire to some 
distant part of the country where the story of her guilt and misery 
would be unknown, and where she might devote the rest of her mi- 
serable days to the service of her offended God. But love is most in- 
genious in producing hope even from the most sterile soil, and there 
was a something which whispered to Henry's heart that the sincerity 
of his passion and his patient perseverance would still eventually be 
crowned with success. 





But we are not to suppose that Maria was altogether insensible to 
such devoted affection; though she refused to regard him as a lover, 
she was grateful for the sincerity of his friendship. From his brow 
breathed the spirit of uncorrupted youth, and it was with a secret and 
darkly growing pleasure that she gazed upon his noble countenance. She 
did not yet own, perhaps she did not yet feel, that she loved him ; but 
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there was an indescribable feeling of desolation in. the idea of her 
quitting her miserable residence in St. Pelagie, for another, where bis 
presence and attention would no longer cheer her. He found. her 
one day more ea then ever; her fate was fixed; sentence had 
again been passed ;—her petition refused,—she was doomed for. ever 
to the dungeons of St. Pelagie. 

« Listen to me, Maria,” said Flenry, upon hearing this intelli- 
gence. ‘God has inspired me with the desire of accomplishing. a: 
good work. I could perhaps be the means of procuring you. the free- 
dom for which you yearn, if—’’ 

“ What is it you mean? Your friendship leads you to attempt 
what is impracticable.” 

“ I scarcely venture to explain myself, as a great sacrifice must be 
made by you, if my plan is to succeed.” 

“ God is my witness,” exclaimed she, “ that I hourly entreat, of 
him to exact some sacrifice from me.” 

“ Well, then, Maria, I will hand in a petition based on human law 
and Christian mercy, in which I shall demand you in marriage.” 

Maria fell upon her knees. “ Henry,” exclaimed she, “ what is 
it you intend ?—No, no,—I can never—I dare never give my consent 
to such a proposal !” 

“ Your refusal drives me to despair, Maria; have compassion with 
my devotion, as I have had—still have with your misfortunes! And is 
it not natural what I demand? Your hand is free, and I love you ;— 
give me then your hand.” 

‘‘ For heaven’s sake, dismiss the thought, Henry ! And know you, 
then, to whom it is you offer your hand? Iam the widow of Pierre 
Gars de la Verriere —I—I—am Maria de Joysel !” 

“ | know it,” faltered the youth—“ and still I know it not; to me 
you are but the unfortunate captive whom I found in this wretched 
dungeon,—the woman whose penitence taught me to love her. Trust 
me, Maria, marriage has been the source of all your past miseries, 
and marriage it is which shall amply recompense you for them. At 
my side, and relying on my affection, you shall once more venture to 
look undaunted upon the world, which has so misused you.” 

“No, no, Henry; I repeat it, you know me not!’’ reiterated the 
unfortunate woman, at the same time drawing a bundle of papers 
from beneath the pillow of her couch, and handing them to the phy- 
sician; “ read this confession, and if you then remain in your pre- 
sent intention, why then, Henry, I am thine! And now leave till me 
till to-morrow.” 

Henry hastened home, unfolded the papers Maria had given him, 
and was beginning to peruse them, when he was interrupted by the 
entrance of the Canonicus. “ Dearest uncle,” said he, “ I rely upon 
the goodness of your heart and your assistance in the furtherance of 
an important undertaking I have now in hand.” 

“ And what is the nature of this important undertaking, Henrv?” 

“] purpose leading Maria de Joysel to the altar.” 7 

“ Poor youth! what a wretched infatuation! Hast thou duly con- 
sidered the consequence of such a step ?” 
“J have, dearest uncle, and I am sure your generous heart will 
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understand the sincerity of mine, and forgive the step, even though 
you cannot approve it.” 

“ I will do more than that, my son, I will give you both my bless- 
ing.” 

‘Le Blane embraced his nephew and left the room. Henry once 
more alone, returned to the papers. 


MARIA’S CONFESSION. 


St. Pelagie, 1680. 

“ In the solitude of the dungeon, I impose upon myself an additional 
penance ; I purpose committing to paper the errors of my miserable 
existence, and thus, ¢ disposed to a more undisturbed consideration of 
the follies and sins of my past life, by an open self-confession, to pu- 
rify, in some measure, my soul for eternity ; whilst thus disclosing the 
tortuous labyrinth of sinful infatuation, my repentance will, I trust, be 
more contrite and sincere. Or am I again deceiving myself with rea- 
sons which are plausible only, and is the desire which impels me to 
the task I have undertaken nothing more than the futile wish to for- 
get the miseries of the present by dwelling in imagination upon the 
sorrows of the past ? 

“ My native country is Burgundy; I was born in the year 1631. 
My father, Peter de Joysel, was under-forester; my grandfather 
held a more distinguished situation ; he was one of the counsellors to 
Henry LV., who, asa recompense for his faithful services, bestowed on 
him the title Vicomte de Joysel, which passed over to my grand- 
uncle. My father died young, and left his three children, two sons 
and a daughter, but scanty means of support. One of these sons 
died in a cloister; the survivor squandered away the little means of 
the family. He was a wild and dissolute youth, and our mother, 
Charlotte Le Sueur, was too weak and too indulgent to restrain his 
evil propensities. He eventually became acquainted with Monsieur 
De La Roche Aimon, through whose influence he obtained the com- 
mand of a regiment in Gascoy ne, where he subsequently married. 
My mother did not long survive the death of her husband; my bro- 
ther's disorderly conduct had, no doubt, contributed to break a heart 
upon which bodily illness and mental distress had so long been prey- 
ring. 

“| was but eleven years old when this misfortune befel me. A 
sister of my mother, married to Vicomte de Montreuil, took me into 
her house, and provided for my immediate wants. She was a woman 
of the world, a devotee of fashion, tolerably handsome, and not with- 
out eleg: ince of manners and refinement of mind. She had made 
some noise in the world in her better days, but time had been no more 
merciful with her than with others, and the remembrance of her 
beauty and fascination was almost forgotten. I spent one summer 
with her. The vicomte was in the army under Marshal Turenne. 
As my aunt herself was not very rich, it was never her intention to 
bring me up for the world; she reasonably enough determined on 
placing me in a nunnery. 1 did not care much about the matter ; 
I had seen my poor mother shed so many bitter tears, that tears were 
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all | was afraid of. Upon the approach of winter, I was placed in the 
abbey of St. Salaberge, a religious institution under the direction of 
Madame Louise de Casse. Whilst with my aunt I had had an oppor- 
tunity of observing the manners of the world, and the observations | 
had made gained additional attraction in comparison with the gloom 
and the solitude to which I was now doomed. I shuddered at the 
contrast, and far from turning my thoughts from earth to heaven, my 
ideas were continually occupied with the remembrance of the happy 
days I had spent in the Chateau de Montreuil. 

“The abbey was full of boarders, members of the first and noblest 
houses, who were anxiously awaiting the arrival of the happy day,which 
was to see them—not take the veil—but enter the gladsome and joy- 
ous world by the side of the man on whom their affections rested. 
There were but three or four whose fate bore any similarity to mine. 
The example continually before our eyes, it must be owned, was by 
no means calculated to give our thoughts a better turn. Our happier 
sisters could talk of nothing but the splendid prospects which the 
world held out to them. One of them was betrothed to a cousin, who 
held a situation at court; another was still more fortunate, her future 
husband was in immediate attendance upon royalty itself. Low- 
spirited and visionary, | avoided my companions, to whom the future 
held out such flowery prospects, and sought the solitude of my cell 
to dream of happiness, which in reality | was never fated to enjoy. 
1 need not now deny it; I was the handsomest girl in the house, but 
my companions were not in the least envious. Why? I was poor, 
and they knew it. They were wont to shrug their shoulders when 
any chance allusion was made to my superior attractions, and I have 
heard more than one exclaim, with a haughty toss of the head, 
‘What's the use of beauty under such conditions ?’ 

“ But a short time before the period which was fixed upon for me 
to take the veil, my aunt lost her husband, and feeling herself lonely 
and comfortless, fetched me to assist in cheering up her spirits, and 
supporting her heavy load of sorrows. I must confess I felt an emo- 
tion of triumphant vanity when I saw her drive up to the house in 
her splendid carriage, the very sight of which did what my poor 
person could not do. It excited feelings of envy in the bosoms of 
my companions. One of them, Mademoiselle de Sombreuil, whis- 
pered to another as we were driving off, ‘She leaves the place like a 
princess, but we shall soon see her return in a miserable cart, or still 
worse, upon a donkey.’ These words sank deep into my heart, the 
arrow with its barb rooted there, and I could not pull it out. ‘ Re- 
turn,’ said I to myself, ‘who knows whether I shall ever return at 
all ?’ 

“ During the first week of mourning my aunt’s house was not very 
lively ; but still a very paradise compared with the nunnery I had lett 
behind me. I greedily inhaled the breath of freedom, and hopped 
and skipped about the grounds with all the hilarity peculiar to youth 
and innocence. Whenever I entered the drawing-room I ran up to 
the glass, arranged my hair, and disarranged it, that the pleasure of 
arranging it might be repeated. It was in the midst of one of these 
amusing occupations that I was once surprised by my aunt, ‘It 
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strikes me, Maria,’ said she, ‘that your rosary 1s more frequently for- 
gotten than the mirror, and I sadly fear the dress of your order will 
sit very heavy on your shoulders when you return to the abbey; but 
certainly itis a great pity to lose these beautiful tresses,’ added she, 
running her hand through my hair ; ‘how beautifully the white bridal 
veil would contrast with these black luxuriant ringlets !’ 

“From this time forward my aunt never mentioned a word about 
the nunnery, and I need scarcely say that my thoughts were further 
removed from it than ever. I revelled in the freedom with which 
fortune had blessed me, forgot the past, and thought but little of the 
future. Whilst in this happy state of freedom and hilarity, La Ver- 
riere made his appearance; he was at that time procurator at the 
court of Melun. He was an old friend of the deceased Vicomte, and 
had certain affairs to regulate with his widow. His appearance was 
anything but prepossessing. I remember I thought him a very picture 
of ugliness. ‘Good heavens!’ I exclaimed to myself; * how horrible 
it would be to have that man for a husband!’ The procurator was 
anything but gallant, still less a man of refinement of mind, dressed 
badly, and never laughed; in one word, his appearance was highly 
calculated to excite disgust. He favoured me with his particular 
attention, declared I was a'young lady exactly corresponding to his 
taste, and crowned the whole by demanding my hand in marriage. 
My heart struggled hard against such an odious proposition ; but the 
language of the heart was presently drowned by the greater eloquence 
of worldly reasoning, and after long consideration, the fatal wish to 
be the mistress of a house, and perfectly independent, of which I 
could not divest myself, induced me to give my consent. It was pos- 
sible, I thought, that my lover was not altogether so unamiable as I 
had at first taken him to be; my aunt enlarged upon his wealth, his 
carriages, his villa. The tempter in my soul bribed my tongue into 
his service, and the irrevocable yes was uttered. On the day of my 
marriage I would have given all I ever hoped to possess, could I have 
been conveyed back to the dreaded nunnery. 

“ For three miserable long weeks we lived peaceably enough toge- 
ther; upon this my husband went up to Paris, where he had some 
hopes of procuring a more lucrative situation, and here it was where 
his character showed itself in its true colours. We inhabited a 
solitary house in the Rue Mazarin, and I was not permitted to stir 
out of the door. I remember him flying into a tremendous passion at 
my having unwittingly ventured to open the window. ‘ Pray, what 
is it you are looking at, madame ?’ ‘ Nothing but the weather.’ ‘ Or 
rather,’ added he, greatly exasperated, ‘at the passers by. It was 
truly ridiculous to see the violence with which he shut the window. 

“I was too ignorant, or rather too inexperienced in the ways of the 
world, to accommodate myself to such treatment. ‘Three years 
passed over our heads, in which Heaven blessed me with two children. 
But my soul thirsted for revenge, and an opportunity soon presented 
itself. A cousin of my husband’s unexpectedly paid us a visit ; his 
name was Philip de Montbrun; he was an officer in a regiment of 
dragoons, at that time in Champagne, a handsome man of a lively dis- 
position, who carried his head and sword with equal grace and ele- 
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nce, and who met with no great difficulty in his conquest of my 
heart. Our eyes exchanged looks, which were perfectly understood 
by both, sixty times at least within the first hour I saw him; but few 
elapsed before our hands were joined. 

* * ‘ * 

« We could not find any carriage in readiness, and were obliged to 
effect our flight on Montbrun’s horse. It was his intention to conduct 
me to one of his most intimate friends, who resided at Corbeil, but 
the weather became so boisterous some hours after we left Paris, that 
we were obliged to take shelter in the first house we met on the road, 
We descended at the gate; our entrance was truly ridiculous...._In 
the supposition that it was some friends who had arrived, the master 
of the house came out with open arms to receive us ; but no sooner 
did his eye fall upon our dripping clothes, and truly comfortless. ex- 
terior, than he turned and was about to shut the door in our faces; 
but before he could accomplish this uncharitable: deed, Montbrun 
found means to prevent him. ‘ Be not displeased, monsieur,’ said he, 
‘that under existing circumstance, sorely pressed, as you see, by the 
raging elements without, we had unconsciously taken your chateau for 
an inn, in contradistinction to Don Quixote, who, you will remember, 
had a strange propensity to take inns for castles.’ The gentleman 
laughed at this joke, which at once gave him to understand that we 
were persons of education, and immediately showed himself more 
hospitably inclined. He invited us to supper, and in the openness 
of heart peculiar to youth we confided to him the object of our 
journey. This day was the happiest of my life. I bitterly repent, 
nay, curse my errors, but even at this moment I cannot curse this day. 
Our host proved himself so kindly disposed towards us, that we were 
easily induced to remain with him the next three days. On the 
morning of the fourth we again set off for Corbeil, where his friend 
and wite received us most warmly; but we had scarcely got comfort- 
ably settled beneath the hospitable roof of our friends, when the 
procurator succeeded in finding us out. We endeavoured to escape, 
but it was too late. We were overtaken on the road to Melun, and 
Montbrun was obliged to yield to superiority of physical force. 

“ Thus violently separated, we both returned to Paris. Whata 
return! Iwas conveyed to the Madelonettes, where for the whole 
following month I heard nothing of my husband or Montbrun, . There 
were at that time several other penitents, inmates of this. institution, 
most of them members of good families, who had not yet entirely 
forgotten and foresworn all the pleasures of this life. The rules of the 
house were not particularly rigorous; the poor Magdalenes. were per- 
mitted the indulgence of some occasional freedom, and, those | who 
were more particularly favoured were allowed to, visit, the, garden 
évery morning and evening. I was one of these—why, 1 could|never 
exactly divine—certainly not at the instigation of my husband, who 
had expressly enjoined the strictest seclusion. In the garden we were 
all children once more ; past miseries were forgotten, and the future 
was scarcely or ever thought of; our greatest pleasure was to chase 
the butterflies and to pelt each other with roses. We made con- 
fidants of each other, and instead of shrinking from any mention of 
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those errors which had brought us to what we were, we found a secret 
pleasure in dwelling upon them in remembrance. 

‘‘ At the end of six months I was informed the procurator was at 
the grating, and wished to see me; at the same time I was given to 
understand that in case I manifested a hearty and sincere repentance 
he was ready and willing to forget and forgive the past, and receive 
me again into his house. I was not long in deliberating as to the line 
of conduct to be pursued. I met him with visible hatred and con- 
tempt; he had got uglier than ever. When he began talking about a 
reconciliation, | spake of conditions instead of listening to his. I in- 
sisted on perfect and unrestrained freedom to visit the theatres, and 
every other place of public amusement, whenever I felt the inclina- 
tion, and to look out at the window as often as I pleased. Up to this 
period the procurator had ever borne the semblance of a human being, 
although it must be confessed one of the ugliest of the species; but 
he now became all at once metamorphosed into a very demon. ‘ Well 


then, madam,’ exclaimed he, foaming with rage, ‘ you will remain here 


two years longer, and if, at the expiration of that time, I still find you 
unworthy of my forgiveness, the law shall take its course, and your 
hair shall be shorn from your head, your body shall be flogged till the 
blood follow the lashes, and you yourself conveyed to the black hole.’ 
With these words he left me, and I saw him no more. I had still, 
however, some presentiment that I should soon experience a change 
in his resolution, and the very next day I was again summoned to the 
grating. It was his clerk, who handed me a letter, which I refused 
to take. ‘Take it—take it,’ said the young man, in an earnest tone 
of voice, and with a compassionate expression of countenance; ‘ take 
it, L assure you you will not repent it.’ I took the letter and broke it 
open. How great was my surprise to discover the handwriting of 
my beloved Montbrun! I hastened to my solitary cell, and read as 
follows : 


“ ¢ Dearest Maria, 

“« Thank Heaven, I have at last found out where you are. The 
knowledge has cost me difficulty, which I need not here dwell upon. 
Without the assistance of the honest youth, who has undertaken to 
convey these lines to you, I should not have succeeded as yet. And 
is it then possible that thy husband has proceeded to such rigorous 
extremities? But I need not ask the question; the fact speaks for 
itself. But take heart, dearest, thou hast a cruel persecutor, but at 
the same time a champion who will defeat all his malice. I have suc- 
ceeded in obtaining leave of absence, and am here, solely for the sake 
of liberating thee. Take courage, my beloved, and above all things 
contrive to be in the garden this evening at eleven o'clock. There 
will be but a wall between us, and I have provided with greater se- 
curity the means of flight. Heaven preserve and bless thee ! 

Puitie Montsrun. 


“ Everything succeeded according to wish. I pretended to be indis- 
posed, concealed myself, towards evening, in an arbour of the garden, 
and awaited, with a beating heart, the man who was to break my 
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chains. Nor did I wait in vain; before midnight I had left the walls 
of my prison-house far behind me. We hastened to Compeigne, where 
we hired a house under an assumed name, and spent two months in 
the most blissful retirement. But our secluded life became at last 
monotonous, particularly for Philip, and the more so as the approach- 
ing winter prevented us from enjoying our delightful walks through 
the adjacent woods, 

“ Towards the end of December, Montbrun left me, for the urpose, 
as he said, of arranging some business with the Duc de Penthierre, | 
expected him to return in about three days, but he remained awa 
three weeks, and was, upon his return, colder than he had been’ at 
parting. ‘Too soon | discovered that his heart was no longer mine. 
He went—and never returned. He sent me money, unaccompanied 
by a single line ;—I comprehended the full measure of my misery— 
my heart was broken ! 

‘In the midst of winter I hastened to Paris, where I eventually 
succeeded in discovering his place of residence. My suspicions were 
realised. Montbrun’s present mistress was more experienced than I ; 
she understood the art of retaining what I had irrevocably lost. My 
feelings were of such a nature, that they drove me to the most despe- 
rate resolutions. I purchased a dagger, and at an early hour of the 
morning repaired to the house where I had learned his mistress dwelt. 
I had been told she was passionately fond of dress, and my plans 
were taken accordingly. 1 provided myself with a choice selection 
of lace, and was introduced into her presence. I trembled like an 
aspen leaf. She was also beautiful, fair and languishing, and her man- 
ners were extremely graceful. I had not been long in the room 
when Montbrun himself entered. He no sooner saw me than his 
countenance became deadly pale. 

“* You here, Maria?’ exclaimed he. 

“« Yes, I,’ answered I, at the same time drawing the dagger from 
my bosom. 

“* Back !’ cried I, seeing his mistress approach to restrain my vio- 
lence— back, or you pay the forfeit with your life!’ 

“ These words were no sooner uttered than she fainted. Mont- 
brun hastened to her assistance, without paying any further attention 
tome. I was now perfectly bereft of reason, and struck my dagger 
into the heart which had once so warmly loved me! I had scarcely 
given the blow when my strength failed me, and I sank upon the floor 
by his side, covered his hands with my kisses, and bathed them with 
my tears. 

“Remain not here, Maria,’ said he, ‘ or we are all lost ; the people 
of the house will soon be aware that something has happened, and it 
will then be too late. My wound is not mortal; I shall order my 
people to convey me to the Rue Hautfeuille, where you may visit 
me.’ 

“I snatched up the murderous weapon from the floor, and was 
dastard enough to leave him to his fate. ' 

“In all probability he died within the hour. I waited till long after 
midnight in the Rue Hautfeuille, but to no purpose. It was not long 
before I heard of his death. His mistress was not suspected; in his 
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last moments he had confessed himself the author of his death. This 
was the information I received; whether correct or not, I never was 
able to ascertain with any certainty. I took up my residence in the 
Rue Hautfeuille, in the fond expectation that I had been misinformed, 
and that Montbrun was still in existence But with the returning 
spring the love of life became stronger in my bosom, and repentance 
and grief, though not entirely discarded from my heart, no longer 
usurped it. 

“About this time chance threw in my path one of my youthful 
companions, whose feet, like mine, had wandered on the flowery path 
of sin. My acquaintance with her extinguished the few sparks of vir- 
tue which might till then have been slumbering in my bosom. I sank 
deep—O, how deep! My heart was dead within me. I forgot the 
past, heeded not the future ; heaven.and Montbrun were obliterated 
trom my memory—my very children were forgotten ! 

“ This lasted a whole year, when, in spite of my assumed name, | 
was discovered. The procurator seized my person, and, to make sure 
of it, had me conveyed to St. Pelagie—to this open grave —where 
there is no garden, no companion, no friend! My last and only com- 
fort is the remembrance of Montbrun. But bim alone I have ever 
truly loved. Next to my heart I wear the steel which drank his 
blood ; it is pointed for my own breast!” 


To this confession Maria had appended the two sentences which, at 
the suit of her husband, the court had pronounced against her. The 
first was dated September 14, 1672, and enjoined, 

“That Maria de Joysel should, at the disposition of her husband, 
be conveyed to some place of security, there to remain, in her usual 
dress, for the space of two years; that, during this period, it be at 
his option to take her again into his house, or, in case he do not think 
proper to take such step upon the expiration of the stated time, that 
the hair be shorn from her head, and that she be clothed in the peni- 
tentiary dress.” 

This sentence was confirmed by another from the Court of Appeals, 
dated March 9th, 1673, and judgment was executed accordingly. 




















LOVE’S IGNIS FATUUS.! 
From tne Frencu. 
BY R. M, HOVENDEN, ESQ. 


“ Tle follow'd, through 
Tooth'd briers, sharp furzes, pricking goss, and thorns, 
Which entered his frail shins: at last I left him 
I’ the filthy mantled pool beyond your cell, 
There dancing up to the chin,” Tempest, 


CHAPTER VII. 
The Double Likeness, 


In order to carry on a war with any prospect of success, it is in- 
dispensably necessary to study the country which is to become its 
theatre. Francois I. would not have lost all—save honour—at Pavia, 
had he been better acquainted with the field of battle. 

Bearing this truth in mind, d'Harcourt, since that is now his name, 
employed several days in an attentive examination of the internal 
arrangement of the Magnificent, and of the cabins respectively occu- 
pied by the passengers. 

With the exception of the two Smyrniotes, they were all lodged in 
the after part of the ship. The milliner and M. Champlein, by a 
lucky chance, or by tacit agreement, occupied two small cabins in 
front of the poop. The poop itself was divided into four parts. 1. 
The cabin of d'Harcourt ; 2. That appropriated to the d’ Argentiéres, 
separated from the first by a passage communicating with, 3. The 
common saloon, which was used also as a dining room, and 4. The 
sleeping cabinet of M. and Madame Bergerac. ‘This last apartment 
was at the opposite angle of the poop from d’Harcourt’s, and was 
lighted, as was also the common room, from the stern windows. 

Every morning, at ten o’clock, the different parties assembled, and 
breakfast was served. Madame Bergerac and Madame d’ Argentiéres 
alone occasionally broke through this common rule, and took their 
breakfast in their own apartments. After this, the party usually 
went on deck to walk, to read, or to converse. Half past five was 
the hour of dinner, at which every one was present, and this was suc- 
ceeded by general conversation until it grew dark. Then those who 
wished to employ themselves, or to seek repose, retreated to their re- 
spective cabins, and those who were fond of later hours remained to- 
gether in the public room until eleven or twelve o'clock. 

After deep reflection upon this distribution of time and place, 
(’ Harcourt, much to his dissatisfaction, perceived that it would be ex- 
tremely difficult, if not impossible, to procure a ¢éte-d-téle with Ma- 
dame Bergerac, of more than ten minutes’ duration, or to engage 
her in any conversation without constant danger of interruption. 

He now became aware that he must employ attentions rather than 

' Continued from p. 204. 
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protestations, words rather than deeds. To this end he must seize 
furtively, and without betraying himself, all those thousand little op- 
portunities, which lovers can improve the more easily that indifferent 
spectators heed them not. He pursued this plan for some days; but 
as the flame of his passion burnt more fiercely from being confined 
in so narrow a space, unable, at last, to endure this constant con- 
straint, he racked his brain to discover some vent for the impatience 
which consumed him inwardly. 

Should he write to Madame Bergerac ?—No, no; thatis a game fit 
only for those who can play no other. Besides, convinced as he was 
that the lady had received the rash note he had written to her at 
Nantes, d'Harcourt thought he had reason to suppose she had taken 
it in lad part, and that he had already gone too far in writing ovce. 

At last, an idea seized him which he welcomed as a bright inspira- 
tion. His disguise as an artist was not assumed without some rea- 
sonable chance of supporting the character; he really could draw 
and paint very fairly. 

He therefore managed the conversation at dinner, one day, so 
skilfully, as to make his offer to draw Madame Bergerac’s likeness 
in pastel appear the most natural thing in the world. The captain 
supported the proposition, and the artist was already scarcely able to 
restrain his joy, when the lady herself punished his too confident anti- 
cipations, by flatly refusing to sit to him. 

This check discouraged Albert; and gave him some uneasy feel- 
ings with regard to his ultimate success ; but when aman who has 
his wits about him is in an embarrassed position, he generally finds 
some fool or other to extricate him from it. 

“ Ah! true,” cried M. d’Argentiéres, “ you are an artist ; upon my 
word, I had almost forgotten it; lam very glad this circumstance has 
recalled it to my memory.” 

Then, turning to his wife, the retired xégociant addressed her with 
a smile, that displayed every tooth in his head, and made his ears 
start back a couple of inches at least. 

“ Madame d’ Argentiéres,” said he, “ you will not be so disdainful 
as Madame Bergerac, 1 hope? Shall we request M. d'Harcourt to 
do you ?” 

M. d’Argenticres had a perfect passion for having his wife done, 
as he called it. She had already been done in crayons, in water co- 
lours, in oils; on paper, on canvass, on wood, on copper. Nothing 
was wanting but to have her done in pastel; and here had Provi- 
dence furnished him with an artist in the middle of the ocean, to do 
her in that very style. 

Now, Madame d’Argentiéres was about one of the ugliest creatures 
you could expect to fall in with between the two poles. 

Belonging to the odious class of stout ladies, she had a flat fore- 
head, green eyes, an eruptive complexion, long teeth, and a smile— 
like her husband's. 

Mademoiselle d’Argentitres promised to become, as she grew up, 
a worthy daughter of such a mother. Consequently the happy father 
had already had her done in crayons, and was much in the habit of 
saying to his wife, 
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«“ Madame d’Argentiéres, your daughter will be your last and best 
likeness !” 

On hearing the flattering proposal of her husband, Madame d’ Argen- 
titres, with the family smile, replied, 

“ Certainly, I shall be most happy to be done by M. d’Harcourt ;” 
and as she spoke she turned that smile upon him, revised and aug- 
mented to render it more seductive. 

“ This will be your nineteenth, mamma,” observed the little girl, 
affecting an air of cleverness. 

« Exactly so!” added M. d’Argentiéres. 

D’Harcourt listened with considerable disdain to this proposal, and 
was about to get rid of it by some satirical subterfuge, when sud- 
denly he changed his mind, like a man inspired, and assured M. d'Ar- 
gentiéres, with the most winning politeness, that he should be most 
happy to execute the nineteenth portrait of madame. 

“ Well, Madame d’Argentiéres, will you begin at once ?” said the 
husband, rising from the table. 

His fat wife was about to follow his example, when the artist mo- 
tioned to her to remain where she was. 

« Pray do not move,” he said, “ you are in an excellent light.” 

He could not restrain a quiet smile as he gave utterance to this 
piece of irony. The good lady was seated by Madame Bergerac’s 
side, whose loveliness made her monstrosity stand out in high relief 
—but the artist had his own reasons for maintaining that proximity. 

In a moment his chalks and his paper were ready, and he was in- 
stalled on an ottoman parallel to the stern of the ship, and facing 
Madame d'Argentiéres and Madame Bergerac. 

“ What position will you choose, madame ?” asked he, absently. 

“ Ah, to be sure,” cried her husband, “ how will you be done, 
Madame d’Argentiéres 7?” 

“ I fear I can hardly find any way in which I have not been done 
already,” replied the fat lady, affectedly. ‘“ However,” resumed she, 
turning a little, “ perhaps.... three quarters... if M, d’Harcourt 
pleases.” 

“ Why, that’s the way you were done the last time, mamma,” ob- 
served the daughter again. 

“ Very true,” cried the husband, striking his forehead ; “ it is as- 
tonishing what a memory that child has !” 

“ Well then, Madame d’ Argentiéres, let it be a profile,” continued 
he, himself turning his wife’s chair in the required direction. 

“I should prefer a full face,” said the lady. 

And she again displayed before the table her voluminous charms 
and her rubicund countenance. 

« Have you made up your mind, madam, and may I begin ?” asked 
d'Harcourt, impatient at the delay occasioned by these family delibe- 
rations. 

M. and Mademoiselle d Argentiéres were each about to hazard one 
last observation ; but the fat lady, with a solemn gesture, imposed si- 
lence, and levelling her glance and her smile upon the artist, present- 
ed to him the very personification of a Chinese monster. 


On her left was Madame Bergerac, apparently absorbed in her own 
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thoughts; on her right stood ber daughter, who held her hand, and 
preserved the immobility of a statue, as though she also were sitting 
for her portrait. 

M. d’Argentiéres had risen from the table to judge of the effect of 
his wife’s attitude, from the point where d'Harcourt sat; he was 
greatly pleased with it; and, having complimented her with a gra- 
cious inclination of the head, threw himself upon the couch by 
d'Harcourt’s side, saying that he would feast his eyes at once upon 
the original and the copy. 

But this happy idea seemed nowise to the artist’s taste. 

** Monsieur,” he said, your impatience is very natural ; but really 
I fear your attention will distract mine; and for Madame dArgen- 
tiéres’ sake as well as my own, I would rather not show my work un- 
til it is finished.” 

* Quite right!” said the husband, retreating with ready pene 
* 1 can perfectly understand.... distraction.... sympathy!.... A 
very great painter made the same observation to me long ago; do 
you remember, Madame d’Argentiéres, the artist who did you in ivory, 
in the steam-boat from Tours to Saumur?” 

Madame d’Argentieres bobbed her head slightly, and made a sign 
to ber husband not to ask her any more questions. 

* Papa,” said the little girl, “you know mamma never can bear to 
speak whilst she is sitting.’ 

“ Very true,” said M.d’Argenti¢res. And he commenced walking, 
or rather turning upon his own length in a corner of the diminutive 
apartment, until at last remarking that his boots made too much 
noise on the floor, he went on tip-toe to seat himself opposite his 
wife, ata respectful distance from the painter. 

D’Harcourt had commenced his task. He handled his chalks with 
a rapidity and dexterity that astonished all the company. M. d’Ar- 
gentiéres was open-mouthed with admiration ; never had he seen such 

pencil! But what surprised him most of all was that the artist 
seemed scarcely for a moment to look at his model. 

In fact, Albert was chatting with everybody, and looking at every 
face, rather than the one he was employed in painting. It seemed as 
though he affected, not only not to turn his eyes toward her, but to 
avoid fixing them on any particular person for more than a moment at 
a time. 

This might have been that he feared to betray the point towards 
which they most frequently wandered, the only object that he really 
and attentively looked upon, in the midst of all this seeming careless- 
ness and inattention. 

This object (need we say ?) was Madame Bergerac. 


———— a 


CHAPTER VIIL. 


‘ Done’ in pastel, 


Albert Thorigny was pourtraying the features of her he loved, 
whilst the pretended d’Harcourt was supposed to be taking the like- 
ness of Madame d’Argentiéres. 

For any one who had been in the secret, nothing could have been 
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more diverting that the set smile of the fat lady, the admiration and 
the rapturous exclamations of the husband, the imperturbable gravity 
of the daughter, and the anxious appearance of expectation that per- 
vaded the whole party. 

« Morbleu !” replied M. d’ Argentiéres for the twentieth time, “ it 
is not so much the rapidity of M. d’Harcourt’s crayon that astonishes 
me, as the rapidity of his glance.” 

In the mean time, as it was absolutely necessary, in order to mis- 
lead the lookers-on, that the artist should appear to study his supposed 
model, and as he wished, on his own account, to study his real one, he 
took care to make use of his glass occasionally, under the pretence 
of analysing with more exactness the classical lines of Madame 
d’Argentiéres’ face ; and whilst the direction his eye took was thus 
masked, he scanned with care and attention the exquisite and delicate 
features of Madame Bergerac. 

Her attitude was at that moment as easy as it was graceful. Seated 
indolently on her chair, and stooping slightly, her bust was inclined 
gently forwards, whilst her head was raised with a natural and graceful 
bend, that diminished nothing of the harmonious outline of her neck. 
Her fair hair falling back upon her shoulders, descended in ringlets 
of silk and gold, which shone and sparkled in the light of the even- 
ing sun, that entered from behind by the cabin windows. Her eyes 
were fixed upon the ceiling in apparent unconsciousness, and, half 
veiled by their long lashes, seemed to swim beneath their lids, as did 
her mind to float in an ocean of indistinct and dreamy thought. 
Her right hand, concealed beneath th lace of her pelerine, as if to 
count the beatings of her heart, supported her elbow, whilst the 
fingers of her left played in the long curls of her flowing hair. 

Such was the sweet and poetical picture that d'Harcourt was en- 
deavouring to reproduce, whilst Madame d’Argentiéres continued in 
vain to display before him her unwieldy person and her grotesque 

physiognomy. 

The secret purpose of the painter was wonderfully favoured by the 
immobility consequent on the reverie in which Madame Bergerac was 
plunged. Already the perfect oval of her face was traced, the silky 
lines of her eyebrows were arched above her eyes, those eyes already 
sparkled, and the lips were parted with a smile. A little more light 
upon the golden hair, and that admirable head will be transferred in 
all its speaking loveliness to the inanimate paper. 

The artist, enchanted with his own performance, was bestowing 
upon the copy some part of the admiration with which the original 
inspired him, and congratulating himself on the perfect success of his 
stratagem, when an incident occurred which had nearly betrayed all, 
and ruined his scheme. 

M. d’Argentiéres, who had sat in the same place for near half-an- 
hour without obtaining any answer to the questions he from time to 
time addressed to his wife, beyond the remonstrance which his daugh- 
ter had already bestowed onhim, began to lose patience, and to find 
the sitting somewhat tedious. He longed to obtain a single glance at 
the portrait, that he might see at least how far it was advanced. 

After taxing his ingenuity to devise some clever and delicate excuse 
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for disobeying the painter’s injunctions, he conceived he had hit upon 
something marvellous, when he bethought him of opening the muslin 
window curtains, under pretence of giving him more light. 

Charmed with this idea, he rose as if to resume his walk, smiled 
upon his wife with an expression that announced he was bent on mis- 
chief, and crossing the room diagonally towards the windows, leant 
over D’Harcourt’s shoulder, and examined the paper as he passed. 

The artist turned instinctively at his approach, and perceived close 
behind him the goggle eyes of the retired négociant, devouring the 
unfinished portrait. 

At the same moment M. d’Argentiéres, triumphing in the success 
of his trick, stunned D’Harcourt’s ears with a burst of laughter, as 
he cried in a tone full of roguery, “ Ah! ha! you are finely caught 
—I have seen it all.” 

Albert was convinced that his stratagem had been discovered ; the 
pencil fell from his hand, and he reddened as he glanced rapidly 
towards Madame Bergerac and her husband, and then bent a furious 
and threatening frown upon M. d’ Argentiéres. 

‘“ Monsieur,” said the latter, confounded at his, look, « if I have 
offended you, I assure you the temptation was irresistible, and I am 
delighted with what I have seen.” 

Then turning towards his wife, and making a sign to D'Harcourt 
to continue his work, 

“ Striking,” he said, “striking! Madame d’Argenticres, I never 
saw a more perfect likeness !”’ 

At these words, so different from what he expected, Albert com- 
prehended that the mischievous Vandal of a husband had confounded 
the loveliest angel of heaven with the ugliest imp of darkness ; and 
instead of apologising for the trick, as he was on the point of doing, 
he thanked the négociant for his commendations, and struggled hard 
to smother the laughter that was bursting within him. 

He then resumed his task, whilst M.d’Argentiéres whispered in the 
ear of his fat spouse— 

“ You have never been done in such a way, my dear; only, I ima- 
gine your painter is anxious to stand well with you, for, between our- 
selves, the likeness is somewhat flattering, and he has made you a 
little more youthful than you really are. But that is, perhaps, merely 
the effect of the pastel.” 

The smile which had appeared on Madame d’ Argentiéres’ lips at 
the commencement of this confidential communication, was succeeded, 
at its conclusion, by an ominous frown that made her husband sink 
back in confusion to his chair. 

Warned by this lesson, D’Harcourt hastened to put the finishing 
touches to Madame Bergerac’s portrait. Then, covering it adroitly 
with a new sheet of paper, with half-a-dozen scratches of his pencil 
he produced a likeness of Madame d’Argentitres—herself to the very 
lite! that is to say, a complete caricature ! 

Upon this, the fat lady, relieved at last from her constrained posi- 
tion, heaved an enormous sigh, and allowed her lips to rejoin each 
other, by which manceuvre she masked her teeth, to the great advan- 
tage of her general appearance. 
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M. d’Argentiéres arose, rubbing his hands with delight; the in- 
teresting child leapt joyfully into her mother’s arms, and the whole 
party flocked round that happy and united family, as the artist pre- 
sented the portrait to the eyes of the original. 

Would that I were a painter—a painter in the style of Biard or 
of Charlet, that I might make visible to the reader’s eye all the various 
grimaces that d’Harcourt’s sketch drew forth from the assembled 
party. 

The likeness was striking, as M. d’ Argentiéres had said, little think- 
ing that his dullness would prove prophetic. 

Every one was forced tacitly to confess it, though each qualified 
the confession with more or less of politeness or displeasure : polite- 
ness on the part of the spectator, displeasure on that of the D’Argen- 
titres. 

The silence was/at first general and rather embarrassing ; presently 
it was broken in upon by stifled bursts of merriment on the one side, 
and low murmurs of anger on the other. 

M. d'Argentiéres at last took courage to give utterance to his feel- 
ings in words. 

“It is extraordinary,” he said, taking the paper from his wife's 
hand, and holding it to the light to get a better view of the portrait ; 
“it is inconceivable! I see the resemblance—that is—in short—I 
see it, because—I know it is meant for her. But what bewilders me 
is—that I do not in the least recognise the portrait 1 saw just now 
before M. d’Harcourt ! I never should have imagined that two strokes 
of a pencil could have transformed a face so entirely! Lam afraid it 
is finished, worked up too much !—Some artists have a mania for that 
sort of thing !—It is a fault, which may have its advantages, no doubt; 
but Fe 

Not knowing how to finish his sentence, he restored the drawing 
to his wife, asking her at the same time, as though he had expressed 
an intelligible opinion, “ Do you not agree with me, Madame d’Ar- 
gentiéres ?”’ 

Madame d’Argentiéres snatched the paper from him, and would 
willingly have thrown it out of the window ; she pretended to ex- 
amine it again, rolled her green eyes, and with a wry face, like a 
child’s who had swallowed a spoonful of salt, mistaking it for sugar, 
replied : 

“Tam far from denying M. d’Harcourt’s talent—very far from it 
indeed. But I say that I think you were mistaken, D’ Argentiéres, in 
saying that he had made me younger that I am.” 

“ Certainly! certainly!” interposed the husband, “I said that before 
the last finishing touches were given! I could not foresee——”" 

“ But stay,” he continued, again at a loss for words to complete his 
phrase, “let us consult these ladies and gentlemen ; M. d’ Harcourt 
might, perhaps, after hearing their opinions—by retouching it a 
little ” 

The drawing circulated from hand to hand. Madame d’Argen- 
titres was as uncomfortable upon her chair, as a criminal in the 
pillory. 

“ The features have certainly some resemblance to those of the 
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model,” said Madame Bergerac; “but I think they are exaggerated, 
and the whole picture represents Madame as older than she really 
i. 

And, having bestowed a compassionate glance on the poor lady, she 
directed another towards the painter, which was intended to say, 
“ How ill-natured of you !” 

This D'Harcourt translated into, “* How satirical you are!’ Thus 
changing the reproach into a compliment: and perhaps he was not 
entirely mistaken. 

“Tam no great judge of painting,” said Bergerac, “but this is 
certainly not the way in which I should wish to have my wife's like- 
ness taken.” 

Albert could not restrain a smile, as he pressed to his heart the 
portfolio that contained the portrait of Madame Bergerac. 

“For my part,’ gravely said one of the Smyrniotes, who had not 
yet spoken, “Iam quite of M. d’Argentiére’s opinion; the picture 
is worked up too much.” 

The poor man had caught up the phrase without understanding it, 
and made use of it the more readily, that he thought it gave him the 
appearance of being a connoisseur. 

“IT think it is Madame d’Argentiéres all over,” said Mademoiselle 
Hyacinthe, maliciously ; she had her own reasons for detesting the 
lady in question. 

“Ah! fi done!” interposed M. Champlein, like a gallant bachelor, 
“it is quite a libel upon madame !”’ 

M. Champlein had divided his day and his attentions into two equal 
parts; in the morning he worshipped the milliner ; in the evening he 
paid his court to Madame d’Argentiéres. It was now seven o'clock, 
so the portrait was submitted to him at the most favourable season. 

* What do you say to it, darling ?” he continued in a coaxing tone, 
as he passed the paper to the little girl. 

**O, mamma,” cried the child, whose infant mind was unsophis- 
ticated by tact; “it is so like you that I could kiss it !” 

And she suited the action to the word. 

If the full-grown malice of Mademoiselle Hyacinthe was like the 
prick of a needle, the childish instinct of her daughter resembled the 
stab of a dagger to Madame d’Argentiéres’ feelings. 

To put an end to her tortures, she rose frem her seat, and proposed 
going on deck ; the whole party readily followed her example. 

D’ Harcourt followed the fat lady’s movements with his eye: he 
saw her crush the unfortunate likeness in her hand, and throw it 
impatiently into the sea. 

“QO, mamma !”’ exclaimed the little girl, “ what ave you done?” 

‘“Mon Dieu!” said Madame d’Argentiéres, “ the paper has fallen 
overboard; I am so vexed. D’Argentiéres, go and make my excuses 
to M. d'Harcourt, like a good creature.”’ 

M. d’Argentiéres did as he was bid, and expatiated on his own 
and his wife's regrets. 

He even inquired of the captain whether it would not be pos- 
sible to man a boat and recover the drawing. 

‘No, no!” said d'Harcourt, laughing, “ you see how the waves 
have crushed it already.” 
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THE LORD MAYOR'S DINNER. 


Tue Lord Mayor and Sheriffs having presented their compliments 
and requested the honour of my company to dinner at Guildhall on 
the Ninth of November 1842, I availed myself with pleasure of the 
invitation, and presented myself and my card at the door at five 
o'clock in the evening of that day, and after being duly inter- 
cepted and inspected by a few vigilant individuals, with wands, 
sashes, and kid gloves, at the threshold, was at length permitted to 
pass the barrier which excluded the promiscuous population of Lon- 
don from the scene of the approaching festivity. 

Gorgeous was the sight that broke on my astonished gaze—and 
strange the feelings awakened by the scene! The old edifice, with 
its gigantic roof, and marble monuments, and stately columns, was now 
illuminated with theatrical brilliancy,—crimson drapery of newest ma- 
nufacture relieved the cold architecture of the walls,—the effigies of 
departed heroes were shaded by silken banners, and this ancient mu- 
nicipal temple seemed “ for this night only” to be tricked out in 
all the paraphernalia of civic jubilee and display. 

At six o'clock a signal was given to the company to be seated, and 
a band of music stationed in a gallery erected at the bottom of the 
hall struck up one of its grandest marches, when the pageantry of the 
day closed with a procession round the hall, headed by the Lord 
Mayor and Sheriffs, and graced by the late Lord Mayor, the alder- 
men, the chief officers of the corporation, and the distinguished visi- 
tors invited to the banquet—including her Majesty’s ministers, the 
judges and the foreign ambassadors,—and each bearing a lady on his 
arm. The distinguished visitors did not talk as they passed, and ap- 
peared conscious of nothing so much as that all eyes were upon them, 
and that justice would bedone them according to theirrespective merits, 
and the particular prejudices of the spectators. Arrived at the grand 
table at the top of the hall, the Lord Mayor and his guests took their 
seats, and preliminary formalities being ended, another signal was given 
for dinner to commence. 

The sensation communicated to the company by the presence of the 
great with whom they were for the nonce associated, was now succeeded 
by one of a less intellectual character. One universal feeling of hunger 
pervaded the whole assembly. Each had his part to play, and was 
enabled, by that best of qualifications, a good appetite, to play it to 
perfection. One alloy to carnal bliss there certainly was, and that 
was the unhappy temperature of the turtle, which was only indiffer- 
ently warm! But with this single exception everything was good, 
and every one seemed inclined to think so. With vigour and celerity 
the citizens now entered on the pleasing avocation which had called 
them together. The band of music kept continually playing popu- 
lar airs, and, with the clatter of plates and dishes, the buz of conver- 
sation, and the bustle of the waiters, gave unceasing animation 
to the scene. In the centre of the hall over the entrance door 
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was a gallery filled with strangers who it was hoped had had their din- 
ners, and at the grand end above the principal table was another 
containing particular friends of the Lord Mayor too poorly or too 
young to attend the dinner. On each side of the hall, upon pedes- 
tals, stood two men in armour, who from the gravity of their deport- 
ment, and the absence of anything like speculation in their eyes, 
were universally understood to be effigies; but, close to them upon 
vither side were two round tables, standing many feet above the heads 
of the people, on each of which, covered with a white table-cloth, 
rested a huge family jointof Brobdignag dimensions, presided over by a 
respectable-looking individual, in plain clothes, who proved that he 
was no effigy by keeping continually carving the said family joint 
with a pertinacity as though he had been brought up to it (which he 
had been) and had sworn to go on carving until he came to the end of it, 
truly amazing. The “ joints’’ in question were the famous barons of 
beef; they formed the most substantial ingredient of the feast, and 
the most conspicuous objects in the hall; and the very energetical gen- 
tlemen whose happiness it was to fill the high office of carving them 
acquitted themselves with credit and eclat. Being such prominent 
objects of attention, of course it came to the knowledge of every- 
one that those were the barons of beef,—and then the ladies and 
ventlemen curious in culinary lore and superstitious even in such 
trifles, fancied that there must be something especially appropriate in 
tasting some of the baron—which accordingly they desired to do. 
ne gentleman, who had ordered a plate of “the baron,” whispered 
me in confidence, but did not wish it to go any further, that he had 
tasted it in order just to say that he Aad tasted it, but he found it very 
indifferent ;—but others, who were less fastidious, managed to get 
through ¢heir quantum, by way of laying a foundation, as they said, 
for the after courses. 

Smoking turkeys are put upon the tables, and people wish they 
had not taken the baron. Pheasants follow, and then partridges and 
pullets, and comestibles of all and every seasonable variety. The 
champagne is now made to fly, and careless gentlemen pretend they 
can’t find their wine glasses and so to save time offer to take theirs in 
tumblers. Here and there perhaps delicate looking persons may re- 
fuse to partake of the sparkling beverage, declaring they would ra- 
ther “stick to their sherry,”—but there is little resisting the vortex 
of such conviviality as that of the Lord Mayor’s Dinner—the waiter, 
having no time to lose, seems to threaten to fill your g'ass or pour the 
wine into your lap, so take it you must, the music seems to send it 
down, and the gentle exhilaration it conveys obliterates all power 
of remorse. One gentleman more strongly excited than the rest, 
somehow seems always to have a bottle of champagne in his 
hand ; two or three of his neighbours remark that they have seen 
him challenge at least as many as thirty people already ;—a _ watch is 
set on him—and the mystery is at length revealed; he had brought 
his OWN CHAMPAGNE !—though how he got it in, and how he ma- 
naged it altogether, and where the dickens he stows it, nobody can 
divine. 

‘The noise now increases. Bashiul swains —some such there always 
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will be, even at the best regulated festivals—who were once too modest 
to enter into conversation, now begin to quiz and declare their hidden 
opinions upon things in general. Ladies, who at the first stood upon 
their “gentility,” smiled courteously but with dignified reserve, and 
if a vulgar deputy happened to wink his eye at the turtle, or rub his 
hands at the approach of a savory dish, turned their heads awry—now 
begin to laugh loud, and ask questions of anybedy and everybody. 
The gentleman with the private champagne takes wine with the folks 
all over again, and every one begins to say what he likes and ask 
for whatever he fancies. One specimen of modesty, who at first was 
satisfied with anything he could get, actually had the audacity to half 
lift a leveret out of a dish, and giving him a box of the ears vented 
an abusive epithet and dismissed the poor inanimate object with 
savage contempt. Others preserved a calmness in their enjoyment ; 
one contemplative character there was with his cuffs turned up, his 
napkin fastened through his coat button-hole, and one elbow resting in 
a Selim curry, sitting with his waistcoat half thrown open, and looking 
as much as to say “ Mortal that I am, 1 can eat no more!” The private 
champagne gentleman, having (as he acknowledged to me) several 
bottles yet unopened, now could not contain himself but he must 
take wine with all the stewards! He had conceived the idea, and 
he had made the resolve, and nothing seemed likely to dissuade 
him from his bent. He fixed his wild eyes upon one of those august 
functionaries, made several ineffectual attempts to bring him to a 
t'te-d-t¢te, called him by his name, beckoned to him as he passed, and 
tried to catch hold of his wand,—but all to no purpose. At length 
he succeeded in laying hold ef the official gentleman’s coat tail, and 
the more the steward resented the indignity, the more the champagne 
gentleman held him tight and wouldn't let him go. Finding himself 
thus enthralled, and that he had no alternative but to comply, he 
yielded to his fate and consented to exchange the civilities required ; 
the potation was quaffed, and his tormentor released him—when he was 
ina moment lost amid the crowd, and never showed his face in the 
same vicinity again. 

The choristers above now chant forth “ Non Nobis Domine,” and 
the company stand up to listen to it and look about them. What 
the effect of those “ solemn sweeping concords” may have been upon 
the sensibilities of the multitude present might be an interesting 
theme for speculation, but for which there is no time just now. They 
behaved very weil upon the whole, and some of the worthy corporators 
put on their spectacles to look at the singers. 

Now come the pines. It would not be fitting to charge the citizens 
with sensuality, but they undoubtedly have, (as an “ honourable mem- 
ber’ near me phrased it,) males and females of both sexes, an extraor- 
dinary penchant for pines. As the affrighted waiter pours them upon 
the table, they are seized with convulsive rapacity ; ‘‘ appetite grows 
by what it feeds on,” and then calls for more; choruses of pretexts 
are raised for a fresh supply—all the last, of course, were bad ones, 
or they hadn’t had any at all. The steward is appealed to,—and one 
requisitionist, whose heart was in the cause, was seen to endeavour to 
propitiate that dignitary by offering him an apple as a bribe. The 
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latter seemed anxious to excuse himself and set himself right with 
the disappointed gentleman, whom he knew and esteemed, by entering 
confidentially with him into a full and statistical explanation as to how 
very delicately he was circumstanced as regarded the pines, for that 
he as well as his fellow-stewards bad had so many at his disposal 
and no more—that they really had been equally and he believed equi- 
tably distributed, and that, if it came to that, he was not in a situa- 
tion to ask public favours of the committee, or private ones of the 
members of it —and, finally, that if there was any one thing more than 
another that the committee were particular about, it was the pines ; 
it would have delighted him to have served so old a friend, but so it 
was—and the apple he begged to decline. Then there were sundry 
laughs against the poor gentleman; one told him not to pine away, 
another that it was a fruitless attempt, and another that he thought 
he had better cut the pines altogether. 

And thus they went on, “ ab ovo usque ad mala,” from the baron to 
the pines, until at last the trumpeters, who had been standing three 
abreast at eachend of the hall, maintaining an inflexible silence, but look- 
ing as though they were quite prepared to make a noise when properly 
called upon to do so, on a signal being given by Mr. Toole, the toast- 
master, blew a blast which reverberated through the great hall, and 
then Mr. Toole the toastmaster gave out, in his most (some one 
said) senatorian accents, and in language which the youngest of the 
Lord Mayor's children in the gallery might understand, that the Lord 
Mayor was about to drink from the loving cup to the health of the citi- 
zens, and that he bade them all a hearty welcome! Whereupon the 
welcome is acknowledged by the company, not in words, but in deeds, 
and they fall to the carousal again as if nothing had happened, and 
they were only just beginning. ‘Trumpets again—Mr. Toole again— 
and the fact is, through those infallible media, promulgated, that the 
health of her Majesty the Queen is proposed. It is drunk with en- 
thusiasm. The citizens now begin to feel political. Sir Robert Peel 
is called up, and delivers a speech replete with proprieties and match- 
less elocution. ‘Toole, it was thought, looked a little jealous at him, 
until the minister moderated the vehemence of his tones in order to 
play off a pleasantry upon the corporation touching the question of 
provisions under the new tariff, at which Toole, and, indeed, every- 
body in the hall excepting the men in armour and the overgrown 
boguies at the westernend, “laughed consumedly.” Mendacious 
young men leave their seats, and try towork their way up the hall. 
They take a favourable standing position for hearing what is going on, 
but their tenure is a short one, and they are driven away by loud hints 
about irregularity, smothered complaints that the view is obstructed, 
and, in the last resort, pathetic appeals to their feelings as gentlemen, 
utterly irresistible. The discomfited expectants therefore take refuge 
and array themselves in the aisle that crosses the hall, and await with 
impatience the withdrawal of the ladies, when their vacant places are 
to be disposable. Some of them flock round the little gate— 

“The ivory gate that leads behind the scenes”— 
ut which one of the gayest looking of the stewards is stationed, and 
invested with the painful duty of confronting the importunity of the 
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applicants for admission on the hustings. The waiters are now about 
to retire, and, having done their office, to 


* Receive money for their pains ;” 


and each, as he passes the ivory gate, has to sustain the scrutinising 
glance of the steward, who, probably knowing the heart of man, sur- 
veys him with Cassius-like severity, muttering troublously, as he es- 
capes, something between a hepe and a disbelief, that not one of them 
has been so detestably base as to defraud the corporation of any of 
their pines. 

The ladies retire, and a rush succeeds. The vacant seats are taken 
without ceremony, and in a few moments the appearance of the tables, 
as far at least as the company is concerned, is singularly changed. 
Admirals and tailors, orators and glaziers, ambassadors and pawn- 
brokers, are now huddled cheek-by-jowl together ; no man knows his 
neighbour, and therefore, all confidence being at an end, each is satis- 
fied with observing the proceedings and the aspect of the company 
around him. ‘The Lord Mayor, of course, was the chief attraction-— 
and who could fail in identifying Aim, with his rubicund face and 
portly presence, betokening the life and soul of magisterial hospi- 
tality? Mr. Humphreys, indeed, is the beau ideal ofa lord mayor, the 
very glass of corpulency, and the mould of civic grace. Unabashed 
by the aristocracy of his courtier guests, and unrestrained by any af- 
fected sense of his own unworthiness, “ open to all parties, and in- 
fluenced by none,” he acquitted himself with a felicity which has 
rarely, if ever, been equalled. On his right hand sat, first, the late 
Lord Mayor, in appearance the very antithesis of his bluff and be- 
nign-looking successor; then the ministers, apparently engaged in 
thought and careless observation ; and then the aldermen, who, having 
said all their good things to the foreign ambassadors who did not un- 
derstand them, and exhausted all their arts in attempting to revive 
the sensation created hours ago by their first appearance among 
the constables in the lobby, were seated with a restlessness and op- 
pressed look of resignation not altogether characteristic of their order. 
A line of judges graced the left-hand table, and beyond them a file of 
military officers, who seemed to enjoy their claret, and were not dis- 
posed to quarrel about the pines. In course of time the “ exclusives” 
became reconciled to their new neighbours, and starch decorum gave 
place to sociality and noise. Then was it found that the Bacchanalian 
influences had not been confined to the humbler circles,—for there was 
Sir Peter Laurie (an exception to the general aspect of his brethren) 
making ten people laugh at once ; and Mr. Hobler cracking nuts and 
jokes alternately with a small party of pundits; and the police com- 
missioner, for the amusement of the bigwigs, torturing a fine-looking 
man with a disquisition which, from the perplexed look of the latter, 
probably was too abstruse or too refined for his comprehension ; there 
was one of the Sheriffs telling the drollest anecdotes of his early 
career—and the other quoting epigrams from the Charivari; and 
here and there might be seen strange fantastic figures, bedizened with 
all the elaboration of a gala dandy—one laying down the law in bad 
English to a subaltern, another trying to feel at home with a savant, 
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and a third, with a look like an excited spectre, and one leg hanging 
over the side of his chair, appeared to be chuckling at some “ bodiless 
creation” in the third heavens, upon which his eyes were fixed with 
feverish ecstacy. 

The speeches proceeded, and Lord John Russell,who sat below the 
judges, returned thanks for the city members, and was _ vociferously 
cheered by his admirers. The Lord Chief Justice, who looked, as 
usual, handsome and irritable, returned thanks for his health in a neat 
and short speech, while the Recorder, an officer of the corporation, on 
the contrary, thought proper to say a very great deal, and to fee! 
strongly on the occasion. Sir Frederic Pollock spoke and looked as 
an Attorney-General ought to speak and look, and the late Lord 
Mayor, in returning thanks for the health of the late Lady Mayoress, 
said that it ill became a man to praise his own wife—she was a Peri, 
and that was all he should say for her. 

The Lord Mayor rises, and the company follow him to the coun- 
cil chamber. A new era commences. If the mixture of grades 
was great after the disappearance of the ladies from the dinner table, 
what was it now, when the citizens were no longer obliged, like good 
boys, to sit quiet in their places, but were at liberty to lounge about 
at will, and seek out every imaginable object of admiration? There 
were all the ladies, seated like legislators on the public benches—and 
oh! the humour and the unction with which the worthy members of 
the court criticised and saluted, and otherwise deported themselves 
before the fair senators in wrzcommon council assembled! What 
imaginations were rife with the conception of the indescribable and 
electrifying effects that would be produced if the ladies were to have 
a public debate, and start a discussion upon the income-tax in the pre- 
sence of its illustrious author! Due it is to the Lord Mayor here to 
state, that, foreseeing the inconvenience, though perfectly alive to the 
humour of such an exhibition, he wisely abstained from giving any en- 
couragement to such a proceeding, and with that view denied himself 
the gratification of sending a card of invitation to his particular friend 
Miss Mary Anne Walker. And so with very good taste, in place of 
politics, the Lady Mayoress proposed a quadrille, and the Lord Mayor 
smoothing his warm face (for the heat was oppressive) with a white 
cambric, said he had no objection. The multitude increases, and the 
council chamber is now filled (emblematically enough) almost to 
bursting. Nevertheless a quadrille they will have. The select few who 
happen to be so peculiarly constituted as to be able to wear cloaks in 
the dog-days, or practise gymnastics in a hot-house, now stand up. 
Being curious to have a sight of the individuals who, in the absence of 
anything in the shape of ventilation, could face the ordeal through such 
an atmosphere, I advanced towards the centre of the room, and found 
that the Terpsichorean fatuity was not confined to the juveniles alone, 
for, as if to confound the evidence of my senses, who should I behold 
figuring in L’ Eté but the venerable city solicitor ; and upon penetrating 
tarther through the hot fog which enveloped the mystic maze, my bewil- 
dered vision was met by the imposing aspect of Mr. John Masterman, 
whisking through the Pastorale! It is not said disrespectfully, but the 
revered member for the city does not do the Pastorale well. The young 
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ladies are now on the tip-toe of expectation that some one of the distin- 
guished foreigners or natives will come and supplicate the honour of 
their hands ; and Mr. Deputy Daffodil’s son—with a deal of embroidery 
for his years, glazed boots as tight as ever he can bear them, and all 
with a three-and-sixpenny pair of gloves, and an opera hat!—makes sun- 
dry vain strides after the object of his affections, but she is invariably 
snapped up by an Excellency or a member of parliament before Mr. 
Deputy’s son can say Jack Robinson, and then when she is reall 
disengaged, coolly tells him that her aunt Isabella (‘or aunt Was- 
abella’) won't allow her to dance any more. 

The true spirit of hilarity is now in the ascendant. The Aldermen 
get more lively—the flow of soul is now succeeding to the feast, and 
the vital fluid runs 


*¢ Tickling up and down men’s veins, 
Making that idiot laughter, move their eyes, 
And stir their cheeks to idle merriment.” 


Some one said he declared he saw Lord Stanley poke Lord John in 
the ribs; and Sir Robert Peel, as he sipped his coffee, would keep 
making the Lord Mayor split his sides over again with his facetie 
about duties and provisions. ‘The judges looked jolly, and bantered 
one another as they used to do of yore at those daily dinners where 
one bottle served for a mess of four, and they thought judges in their 
wigs looked very much like foguies. The militaires relaxed their con- 
ventional rigidity, and moved about with civil ease. There was Mr. 
Joseph Hume trying to explain a conundrum with his fingers to Mr. 
Hughes Hughes, who would keep talking and laughing about the 
Times Testimonial. Whist players who do love a rubber better than 
anything else in this world next to their relations, sport a jeu d'esprit 
upon every picture-card, and hum vivacious cadences between the deals. 
Pseudo members of the corporation, who had not been among their 
old compeers for many a day, are recognized and greeted with voci- 
ferous delight. Some there were of a more serious cast, looking like 
wiseacres, and speaking their minds (in vino veritas) to their bitterest 
enemies. Candidates for livings, lectureships, masterships, pleaderships, 
and commissionerships, were making the most of their opportunity, and 
throwing themselves continually in the way of their expected patrons. 
Shopkeepers were seen playing the bashaw, carpenters parading about 
with swords, and hosiers with black-silk stockings for all the world 
like Hamlet Prince of Denmark. 

A small clique of stedfast whigs hold a little factious council in a 
corner, and vent innumerable sarcasms, in an under tone, touching 
the demeanour of Lord John, and the indications manifested of late 
tending to prove the hollowness of that statesman’s political profes- 
sions. Some avowed that their faith in him was gone, and gloried in 
not having sat near him at dinner and thereby been compelled to 
take wine with his lordship. The loudest of the confederates, it ap- 
pears, had been accommodated at dinner at the lower end of the hall, 
from whence, as Lord John must from physical causes have been al- 
most invisible, the angry gentleman, not having brought an opera glass, 
must have enjoyed the additional privilege of not being annoyed even 
with a sight of the noble offender. Sharp discussions would spring up 
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on all sides about the sliding scale, and the new alderman, and Cavool, 
and the ‘Tower ditch, and the political purity and worthiness or other- 
wise of one and all, severally and collectively, of the very admirable 
or very abominable of the individuals present, who, exercising the 
superior energies bestowed upon them by nature, had, in the regular 
course of things, raised themselves above the herd, and invoked the 
malignity of cackling critics by rendering public service to their fel- 
low-creatures. 

Sympathetic worthies, with ferret-eyes, who seemed to love every- 
thing with lachrymose affection, toddled about, dispensing their bene- 
dictions, and weeping tears almost of blood, as if their very heart had 
burst with philanthropy and joy. 

One furious gentleman, looking very much like a genius, darted 
into the tea room, flashing and foaming with ire. He had been 
insulted !—grossly insulted !—no words could describe his wrath—no 
vengeance could appease it. It appeared, from the agitated gentleman's 
own account of himself, that he was devoted to the arts, and had 
thought fit, during dinner, to express his admiration of some piece of 
mural ornament on which the figure of a horse was sculptured, in the 
hall. His neighbour, to whom he had addressed himself, opined that 
the said horse was bad about the knees; this the dilettante 
denied; whereupon, without giving him any notice, the dissentient, 
in the complainant's own language, “ up’d with his hand and rubbed 
my countenance, and said, ‘ what do you know about horses ?’”’  For- 
tunately, it was the Lord Mayor's dinner ;—if it had nor been, he 
must -- yes, he must have struck him; but, under the peculiar cir- 
cumstances, he contented himself with taking the individual’s likeness, 
in order that he might be able to identify him on some future oppor- 
tunity, and, in the meantime, he peremptorily denied that. the 
gentleman was a gentleman. ‘This was a climax. There could be 
nothing worth staying for after this. In seeking the room where | 
had deposited my cloak, I mistook the apartment, and entered an adjoin- 
ing one, in which some livery servants were pledging each other in 
copious libations. ‘The under waiters were assembled round a fire, ca- 
lumniating the waiters with the red collars, while the latter frater- 
nity, a8 one man, protested with a ferocity positively fearful against 
the monopoly so long held by Mr. Toole the toastmaster, one of them 
insinuating unworthy suspicions as to the real cause of that eminent 
functionary’s face being so very red, and another (with wool in his 
ears) going so far as to assert that Mr. Toole had seen his best day, 
and that his voice, at all events, had not improved xo more nor his 
complexion. 

Passing through the hall again on my way out, I recognized two 
or three of my dining acquaintance, and amongst them the private 
champagne gentleman, with a bottle in one hand, a glass in the 
other, a lady in each eye, and his soul in elysium. I felt somewhat 
inclined to loiter awhile with this indefatigable wassailer, and observe 
the antics of an original mind in its undress, or, to speak more tech- 
nically, wnder disguise—but “ night's wheels were rattling onward, 
and ‘twas time to have done with the solemn mockery’”—and I took 
my departure, infinitely gratified with my entertainment at THE 
Lorp Mayor's DINNER. Curio. 
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THE DAMOSEL’S TALE. 
CHAPTER X. 


A stolen bridal, and an anbidden guest, 


Now may you think if that nimble tongued wife, Dame Muriel, 
had failed to note the long delay of the pair she had unwittingly sped 
on this distant travel ; especially of the varlet, whom she was wont 
to look upon as bound to perform all her behests. Nevertheless, 
since she cared not to reveal to any at Malth torpe the cause of his 
going, neither could she complain to them of his tarriance thereon ; 
but was forced to comfort herself a while with rating and buffeting 
the serving wenches and knave boys so diligently, that not one of 
them all would adventure so tat as to turn the door- -pin of the 
spence. At last, as the day wore on, her ire gave place to fear lest 
some of the stranger folk had listened their talk that morning, and 
done the poor crippled knave a mischief by the way—which thought 
had no sooner taken hold of her brain, than calling groom and yeo- 
man, herd and hind, as many as would hearken, she sent them forth 
in search of him by both the w ays that led to the reeve’s dwelling. 

Now great pity was it, that ‘when Dame Muriel was set on any 
emprise, how secret soever it behoved her to be, she must needs go 
about it with so much haste, and noise, and turmoil, that she failed 
not to betray the whole business on hand. So it befel at this tide, 
that her clamour, and chiding, and bewailing, at once discovered to 
the yeomen of Messire Piers, that Gauchet had not been far from 
ie at the pond’s side; whereof they had yet fuller proof, when 
some of the searchers brought back an end of red cloth, that had 
been rent off the old man’s gown by the thorns, as he crept through 
them on hands and knees. What was their deem thereupon, they 
told not to the household, but whilst they were yet holding counsel 
together, Dan Matthew the confessor came suddenly over from the 
priory, in such haste and disorder as if he were on a business of lile 
and dei ith—though all his errand, as he said, was but to bring an eye 
water of curious herbs, from their fermerer to Madam Joyce. And 
no sooner was he gone, than that worthy lady called for her fair ne- 
phew ; who on his part, quickly ran out to seek his yeoman—the end 
of all being, that Anselm and Jankin took horse, and sword and 
buckler, and set forth at nightfall by the way that went tow ard Lon- 
don. 

But what was now the despair of Dame Muriel, at finding herself 
well nigh the only wight in the house that knew not the upshot of 
the matter whereof she had been the first cause and mover ! In sooth, 
the menial folk were fain to flee before her, so fiercely did she rage 
from cockcrowing to curfewtime, by the space of three days, in all 
which time neither the stranger yeomen, the reeve, nor Gauchet were 
seen or heard of. 

Messire Piers, who was now fully aware what was on hand against 
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him, saw that both Manor Place and lands were lost and gone, unless 
he prevailed with the damosel Avis to give him assurance thereof by 
rite of holy church, ere tidings could come again from Westminster 
—since though he had taken order to shorten the journey of the 
reeve and his fellow, yet had he little hope to speed therein. Again, 
therefore, he urged and entreated her with yet greater vehemence 
than before— now with oaths and vows sworn on his bended knees— 
now with prayers and tears, mingled with piteous plaints of her cruel- 
ty, which he even threatened to satisfy on his own hated life—until 
at last the poor deceived young thing, whose very heart was wrung 
at sight of his feigned grief, could hold out no longer; but gave her 
consent privily to wed this fair bachelor, at early prime next morn- 
ing, in the house chapel. And for greater security and secresy it 
was further agreed between them, that no creature at the Manor 
Place, not even Gillian, should know of their design beforehand, as 
also that to guard against trouble or punishment to Sir Matthew for 
his part in the matter, he should send over in his stead, to join their 
hands, a priest from a chapelry not far off, who was his familiar, and 
wholly out of the rule of the lord prior of Charlewode. 

Truly, this her promised silence was no great grief to May Avis; 
for she felt not as one, who having assurance of her own happiness, 
desired to speak thereof to others; but far more like a guilty person, 
who dreaded to think of the consent she had yielded. Somewhat of 
this, haply, was perceived by the young squire, who left not her side 
the whole day after—striving by flattery and courtesies, and humble 
services more than ever, to chase away from her all thought and re- 
Hection, So they sang and danced, laughed and jested, as they were 
well nigh mad with glee and mirth—after the fashion of many more 
both before and since, whose mood, might but their thoughts be seen, 
should be found much nearer akin to weeping than laughter. 

The damosel Avis, like most young maidens, had spent many an 
idle hour in depicting to herself the pomps and shows of her bridal— 
such bridal as should befit the estate of the heir of Malthorpe— 
until her heart danced within her at thought of the proud array, and 
prancing steeds, and maidens strewing flowers, and the people run- 
ning on heaps to gaze, and whooping and shouting after-——-with the merry 
minstrelsy sounding loudly over all. But alas the day! this her stolen 
wedding that was at hand, was wholly of another sort; for save the 
bridegroom himself,—who truly in her simple affection she would not 
have changed for any knight or squire in Christendom—it seemed as 
if all things boded her, not honour or high estate, but sorrow and dis- 
grace; and it was with a heavy sigh that she marked next morning, 
through the lattice, the fading of the stars, and knew by that token 
it was time to array her for the chapel. 

But where was the rich apparel—the satins and the furs, the jewels 
and chains, the headtire and the owches, that should have bedecked so 
young, and fair, and rich a bride as the Lady of Malthorpe Manor ? 
One rich jewel she had, in sooth—and as she sought for somewhat 
else amongst her toys, it came to her hand—that fair brooch of pearl 
and jacinth stones, that had not misbecome the wear of a countess. 
But no sooner had she espied, than she flung it back as it had been 
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an adder—then threw open the window and leaned out for air, whilst 
she peevishly chid Gillian for her slowness. 

The air of the early morning came dark and chill into the chamber, 
causing her to shiver as she stood ; the sky grew dark and thick with 
small drizzling rain; and May Avis, wheresoever she turned her eyes, 
beheld some ill omen. Gillian looked like a ghost, as she moved to 
and fro in the twilight, pale and silent, (for the damosel had forbid- 
den all questions)—and even her own face wore a hue so wan and 
deathlike, that she started back from her mirror in affright, and tak- 
ing the wench’s arm to stay her trembling feet, crept stealthily down 
a small winding stair toward the hall. 

When she came to the steps that led up from thence to the chapel, 
she stumbled at the lowermost, and was so scared and disordered, that 
she was forced to sit down until her breath came again—but here 
the door above softly opened, and Messire Piers, who began to fear 
her turning back, hastened down, and with such tender looks and 
words as the time suffered, led her up the stair into the chapel. They 
had scarce entered when the door of a little chamber on the far side, 
where the chaplain’s gear was wont to be kept, was undone—and a 
monk came forth, wearing his hood low down on his face for greater 
secresy. And now Messire Piers, whispering in her ear some soft 
speech, was about to lead her forward, whilst the chapel and all therein 
seemed to dance and flit before their eyes as in a dream—when Gil- 
lian, who had feared some such device on hand, from the moment of 
their hasty rising, suddenly threw herself on her knees, and withheld 
her by the gown. 

The damosel, to whom every moment seemed but to bring some 
fresh cause of trouble, looked as she were about to swoon ; whilst the 
squire, who perceived that a rough bearing should little avail him at 
this pinch, strove vehemently, though with all manner of soothing 
and kindly words, to unclasp the hold of the faithful wench. But 
neither for his smooth tongue or hard-griping fingers, would Gillian 
let go; but held on all the faster, crying, “ For God's love and holy 
Mary mother’s, mine own dear lady, leave this work! So help me 
very God, as ye go to your utter ruin !” 

“ Nay, Gillian—good Gillian !” said the squire, well nigh disjoint- 
ing her wrist with a sudden and despiteous pull, “be ruled, I pray 
thee! deemest thou the lady is here by constraint ? Speak, sweetest 
Lady Avis, and tell your maiden she withholds you thus against 
your will!” 

“ Loose my gown, Gillian!” said the damosel, in a quick hurried 
voice. “I am here of free will ;—why meddle you in this ?—lIt is 
my pleasure !—I say sooth, Gillian!” 

“ Out, alas, dear lady !—it is against both heart and conscience ye 
are going. How may ye ever look after such rebellion on the face of 
my lord at Charlewode ?—he that hath fostered ye up, as ye had 
been his very flesh and blood.” 

“ Q, peace, peace, Gille !”" cried May Avis, as she w runghersmall 
hands. “ Let me go, I say !—It is all too late !—I have promised.— 
Out upon you! would you have me foresworn 7” 

“ Yea, lady, or ever I would see ye thus undone |—But what make 
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I here ?” she cried, loosing her hold, and starting up. “ Our lady be 
my speed, as I will save ye in your own despite 1” 

But here, as she would have run out, the door was hastily clapped 
in her face by Anselm, who had been hidden behind, and now stepped 
forward, and set his back firmly against it. 

“ Your pardon, sir friar! this silly wench’s folly hath hindered us all 
too long. Let us now to the holy office as speedily as we may,” said 
Messire Bradeston to the stranger priest, who had remained all this 
while wholly still and silent, like one uncaring what befel amongst them, 

* First demand I of all here in presence, how accordeth this mar- 
riage with the will of him who is lawful lord and guardian of this 
maiden ?” answered he to whom he spoke, in a loud clear voice, albeit 
without stirring or lifting his hood. 

* Be not adread friar 1” cried Anselm, “ By Saint Thomas o'Kent, 
he hath not credit enow at this tide to get a beggar whipped for”. ..., 
but here the damosel Avis uttered a loud shriek, and would have 
fallen to the ground, if Gillian had not run forward and caught her in 
her arms, crying as she did so, “ Itis my lord! it is he himself! O 
blessed Mary mother! the maiden is saved !” 

For one moment both the squire, and his counsellor Anselm, looked 
utterly confounded in the presence of that noble prelate, who now, 
throwing off his disguise, stood fully discovered to them all—but 
neither shi ame nor reverence could long abash two such ribalds; and 
in a trice the master began hardily to seek for excuses, and the man 
to grope for the hatt of the whittle knife in his girdle, which perchance 
in his desperate wickedness he had drawn on the lord prior himself— 
when suddenly there was a noise on the stair without, and the door 
which he had made fast, being forcibly heaved off the hasp by a bar 
thrust underneath it, fell inward, beari ing him before it to the eround— 
and straightway on the threshold behind, was discerned the stout yeoman 
Bernard, ray my lord prior’s people at his back, having been moved 
. break in by the sight they had espied through the door chink 

Ans ees fingers on his weapon. 

And now would hard fare have fallen to the lot of this worthy 
twain, hated as they were of all in those parts, but for the Lord Gil- 
bert; who bade them peaceably take up the fallen yeoman, and see 
to his hurts, if any were, — and then quit the place without delay. 

“ Por you, fair sir,” he said, next turning him towards the squire 
de Bradeston,” we pray you, of all courtesy, yet to tarry a few 
hours space at the Manor Place, in which time we may haply’ light 
on such conclusion of this business, as shall accord no less witi the 
liking than with the protit, of all concerned therein. For this pre- 
sent, it is my pleasure to speak with the maiden alone.” 

Messire Piers tarried for no more—no, not even to cast one look 
towards the damosel—but without heeding her forlorn plight, ran 
nimbly down the stair, blessing heaven and all saints for his deliver- 
ance, to advise with himself and his familiar what should now be 
done. 

“ Look up, young maiden!" said the Lord Gilbert, when all had 
left the chapel—tor the damosel yet clung to Gillian, hiding her face 
in her gown, as she had done on that terrible night when she first saw 
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him there. “ Look up, my child,” he said, “and relate to me, from 
point to point, how thou hast been brought to this unadvised pase.” 

The damosel, who had looked, at best, but for an austere counte- 
nance and a grave reproof from her lord, no sooner heard him speak 
in this gentle gracious fashion, than she threw herself at his feet in a 
transport of shame and contrition; and as speedily as sobs, and 
sighs, and blushes would suffer her, confessed to him from first to 
last, the course of her love suit—how Messire Bradeston had first 
come amongst them, not by desire of hers, but as it were by chance 
and for a day’s space, to take home his sister, which assuredly he had 
done, as purposed, but for the sharp and sudden malady of this last, 
whereby they had been compelled to a longer tarriance at the Manor 
Place. How it had come to pass that in so many weeks, the fair lady 
had not recovered of her sickness so as to mount on horseback, slic 
could not tell—for the simple reason that in all the time the thought 
of their departing had never once come into her mind; neither re- 
lated she to the reverend prelate all the tender looks and speeches 
whereby she had been drawn to such rebellion, deeming such theme 
haply little suitable to monkish ears; yet so much she told as showed, 
that how great soever was her penitence for the manner of her fault, 
she had no mind to buy her pardon by renouncing the gentle bache- 
lor who had been the cause thereof. 

The Lord Gilbert heard her tale to the end, through all her broken 
speeches and confusion, both heedfully and patiently—not once offer- 
ing at speech or question —and when she had _finished—* Rise, 
maiden!” he said. “ Go now with faithful Gillian to thine own echam- 
ber—as verily thou hast much need of rest—and there abide with 
her alone until thou hearest further. I have grave matters whereof 
to speak with thee right anon.” 


CHAPTER XI. 
The Lord Gilbert tells a tale little looked for of uny. 


If the sudden coming of the Lord Gilbert had wrought trouble and 
discomfiture to Piers Bradeston and his people, there was abundant 
joy thereupon amongst those of the Manor Place, who little desired 
to be under the rule of the handsome squire or his yeoman Anselm, 
maugre the fair words of either. But loudest and blithest of all was 
Dame Muriel, who ran about all the day after, loudly vaunting and 
extolling her own discernment, which had brought to nought not only 
the wicked devices of these caitiffs, but of her old adversary Madam 
Joyce as well—and since the stranger folk, all but the bower-maiden 
and the knave-page, were now in close keeping of the lord prior’s 
yeomen, she kept no measure with her tongue, but reviled them, and 
lauded herself and her man Gauchet without ceasing ; in which last 
work she lacked not aid from the varlet himself, who was proud 
as any pie of his part in the business. For not only had he seen 
marvels in the way, such as would make any man gape and wonder 
but to hear of, but had passed moreover through many and great 
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straits and perils —though, of these last, the greatest was in truth, un- 
known to himself—being the chace that Anselm and his mate had 
held them on the night they set out, and which they had only escaped 
by taking the by-ways. Also had he much whereof to boast, in 
the journey homeward, in the train of so great a lord as the Prior of 
Charlewode ; for that wise prelate, being one who never delayed to 
the morrow that which he could perform to day, took horse incon- 
tinently on their tidings, with some three or four of his yeomen, and 
came privately in all haste to Charlewode ; where, first laying hands 
on Sir Matthew the confessor, he constrained him to reveal the whole 
device, which he next set to work to confound after the manner you 
have seen. 

Truly Madam Pauncefort was not a little perplexed and afraid 
when she came to know what had befallen in the chapel, whereof she 
was speedily advised by her fair nephew, who finding neither Anselm 
nor even Jankin to be spoken with, was fain to betake him to her for 
counsel—but ere they could conclude on any, there came to the dame 
my lord prior’s command to attend him in the great paved parlour ; a 
message which that worthy woman no sooner heard, than she started 
up, and hastened thither with as joyful a mien, as if she desired no 
better news in the world. 

Now when she was come into the presence of that noble prelate, 
she prudently sought not for speech or excuse, like one who deemed 
herself in anywise guilty in the matter on hand; but awaited pa- 
tiently and in silence all questions as he was pleased to ask—traming 
her answers thereunto so as to cast the whole blame on the hasty 
fantasy of those two young lovers, and the sudden and sore sick- 
ness of her stranger kinswoman, which had hindered her trom taking 
heed of the comings and goings of the damosel Avis; whose green 
age, as also her near kindred to the young squire, she had well trust- 
ed should have kept such folly out of her thoughts. So cunningly 
did she acquit herself, after one manner and another, of any part in 
the mischief, that the Lord Gilbert suffered her to depart without re- 
buke, solely praying her in time to come, to bear better in mind the 
years and womanly estate of the little maiden. 

Last of all he desired to see and discourse with the poor young 
thing herself; who obeyed his behest with ready and humble haste, 
though with trembling feet, and looks so pale and wobegone, as she 

came and knelt down before him, as would have moved the hardest 

hearted ; much more then that gracious lord, who taking her by the 
hand, bade Gillian set her a seat over against his own, and then go 
tarry at the door without. 

“Now damosel, take thy place, and listen heedfully,” he said; 
“thou hast much to learn. Fear not that I should chide or blame 
thee, for aught that hath befallen here of late; as truly thine hath 
been but the error of unknowing youth and a lively fantasy,—for the 
which, as for some other things I care not now to speak of, in good 
sooth, thy governess and my self must divide the blame, in that we 
took over little heed of thy years and estate—a folly, maiden, too oft 

committed by age, which forgetting the days of its own spring time, 
deemeth of youth and infancy all as one.” 
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Hard were it to express the joy and thankfulness of May Avis, as 
she listened to these benignant words. And now deeming the worst 
of the troubles at an end, she passed at once from despair to hope, as 
is ever the wont of her age ; and casting herself again before his foot- 
stool, she kissed the border of his gown, weeping afresh as she did so 
for very gladness, and with a fixed will to obey him in all he should 
require of her, short of parting from her fair bachelor Messire Piers. 

“ Qut, alas! poor silly child,” said the Lord Gilbert, compassion- 
ately; “ I grieve to tell thee thy present joy is as utterly vain as was 
thy fear erewhile. Little availeth it, that 1 thy lord forgive, as, I do 
freely, thy trespass against my authority, since I may not shield thee 
from the evil, which though it springeth not out of this thy fault, 
shall yet prove as heavy a penance therefore, as a harder guardian 
could desire to lay upon thee. 

* Thou hast heard tell, maiden, ay, and read also in old _ histories, 
(for thou hast been nurtured after a higher and nobler manner than 
other of thy sex and degree) how that when a man falleth from favour 
of princes, or other high estate, his fall straightway moveth all such 
as bore him secret envy or ill-will, to rise up in open debate, as deem- 
ing they may spoil or misuse him without let or hindrance. Now, 
somewhat of this, I will confess to thee, is at this present mine own 
case—which hath emboldened all such as have old enmity to wreak, 
or profit to gain at my cost, to raise pleas and suits against me, 
(though chiefly are mine adversaries of this last sort, since, I thank 
God, to none have I knowingly given cause of hatred toward my per- 
son,) and much in every case have I been constrained to yield up for 
peace sake, being well assured that yet worse would betide if I put 
my cause to issue of law, with none but my right to aid. Only one 
is there that will not be appeased with less than his whole demand, 
and he, verily, is the most perilous, as the most powerful; being a 
knight of the Lord de Spenser, who both stirs him up to this suit in 
my despite, and will also make speedy ending thereof on his behalf, 
by means of his own power and favour with our lord the king. Haply 
thou wilt deem, that the remedy for this evil, as for the rest, lieth in 
mine own hand, by peaceably giving over to him the good he covet- 
eth, as, so help me God, I had done, without strife or suit, were the 
thing mine own, or to be redeemed therewith ; but this may not be! 
for alack, my child, his demand is for no less than thyself to wife, and 
thine whole heritage.” 

At these words the damosel started up, and clasped her hans 
in sudden dismay; but anon remembering that she had but to 
follow her lord’s example, and give up a part of her estate for 
liberty to avoid such marriage, and next, how greatly it should en- 
hance the affection of Messire Piers to know that for his sake she 
had renounced a noble knight, in short space her heart grew lighter, 
and she sat herself again down to listen, whilst her lord thus went on. 

‘“‘ Now, certes, damosel, such presumptuous demand as this, coming 
from any other, 1 had set at nought, even in my present forlorn plight, 
since law is there none to wrest a ward from the power of his lord; 
but of our ill hap it chanceth, that this man hath a plea for bis suit 
such as we may not resist at this season. 
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“ Thou hast heard, doubtless, that this goodly dwelling and estate 
belonged of old to a valiant knight, Sir Thomas Mourtray, who, having 
consumed over much of his substance in the wars, was enforced to 
sell his fair manor here to thine own father, Daniel Forde, sometime 
his steward; and this last, dying, duly seized thereof in some few 
years after, all his goods descended, as well by law as his own devising, 
unto thyself, his only offspring and heir. 

“Tt was in no long time after Sir Thomas Mourtray had thus 
quitted his fief of Malthorpe, that, falling into fresh troubles, he lost 
his remaining lands, and thereupon left the kingdom, and was never 
more heard of; so that he hath been held for dead these many years, 
as also his son, whom he carried with him an infant ; neither are there 
any of the Mourtray lineage thought by the most part to be living. 
Nevertheless, this same knight of the Lord de Spenser, of whom ‘1 
have already spoken, by name Sir Lance de Hacquingay, having some 
knowledge of matters concerning this undone house and lineage, and 
discerning a way to make his profit thereof, with his lord’s aid, hath 
published himself every where tor Sir ‘Thomas's near kinsman by the 
mother's side, yea, and shown proof of his ancestry, such as hath, at 
least, satisfied the lords justices, by whom his prayers for restitution 
of the Mourtray’s lands in Bedfordshire hath been granted, to the 
ruin of one Cottinton, who had obtained them at the time of the good 
knight’s mishap. Howbeit, this victory, far from assuaging his cove- 
tousness, hath but raised in him the desire to add to his gains this, 
the fairer fief of the twain. But it being at all times a herder essay 
to get back an estate quitted by purchase than by forfeiture—as also 
it may be, that Gilbert Nevil, of Charlewode, in his worst strait, 
should be a stouter foe than Cottinton the squire—so it is, that he 
hath set to work with us after another manner, making demand of 
me at first, with courtesy enow in outward show and seeming, for my 
ward, the damosel of Malthorpe, to wife—though in the oud, per- 
ceiving me no way eager on his proffer, he hath privily given me to 
know, that my denial should not avail to bar him from the lands, 
whereunto he hath both lawful 1 right and might to friend him—it 
being known to all that Daniel Forde, in his dealings, had made his 
profit of his lord’s necessities to buy the lands for half their worth— 
on which point, damosel, since we speak of thine own parent, I will 
but tell thee, that the charge is not wholly groundless, albeit, in any 
case, the law had done but little to amend the wrong. Only as this 
knight now standeth, with the full countenance of those who may 
construe both law and justice at their pleasure, doubt not but he will 
fin: lly sue back this fiet, as surely as be hath done the other, though, 
it may be, with longer delay, and at heavier cost. Wherefore, having 
well weighed all these things, I have, in sooth, consented for a space 
to entertain his profier on the marriage, which, if we therein accord, 
shall be, out of doubt, to the worldly advantage of both, since thou, 
maiden, shalt thereby continue to enjoy thine own without disturbance, 
and the knight shall be spared the labour of wresting it from thee. 

“ Now, well thou knowest, damosel, that 1, as thy lord, have all 
power to make this marriage for thee at mine own will; nevertheless, 
since the thraldom of wards hath ever seemed to me cruel and tyran- 
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nous, (as, God knoweth, it wrought to myself'sore annoy in my youth) 
so will I never use mine authority save to keep thee back from harm 
and blame. For the which reason, if it lists thee not to wed this knight, 
after that thou hast seen and talked with him, as thou wilt do to mor- 
row, in God’s name, say thy mind fairly and freely, and we will even 
help thee out of thy strait as we may, by treating with him to leave 
thee some small portion of thy lands, in return for our peaceably 
quitting to him the rest, without strife or suit.” 

The damosel had hearkened to this discourse, as beseemed her, 
in silence, but her looks the while had told her inmost thought with- 
out aid of words, from the burning hue of shame that came over her 
face at hearing by what means her heritage had been gained, to her 
tearful, downcast mien at mention of the coming of the stranger 
knight. 

“So please you, my lord,” she said, when the noble prelate had 
ended, * I will, in any case, yield up both Manor’ Place and lands forth- 
with to this gentleman, or any other that hath better right to them, 
since, truly, 1 myself shall be but a thief and a robber if I amend 
not this wrong as speedily as I may.” 

Worthily as the lord Gilbert deemed of the truth and honesty of 
the little maiden, yet had he scarcely held her capable of the ready 
virtuous courage that would thus, at a word, yield up her whole 
heritage in satisfaction of her sire’s fault; and he was enforced to 
draw his hand over his eyes more than once ere he made answer. 

“Nay, my gentle child, not so! Wert thou, indeed, to perform 
without delay that which thy simple honesty desireth, thou shouldst 
but despoil thyself bootlessly ; for this man, ifhe be at all of the blood 
of Mourtray, cometh of so distant a kindred, as certes should in no 
wise avail him by strict course of law. Yea, and so little doth he 
stand on his right alone, that were Sir Thomas and his son both in 
lite, and ready to plead against him for the estate at this hour, thou 
shouldst see him heed their title as little as he hath done thine own. 
Moreover, at worst, thou hast a just and lawful demand on so much of 
the lands as shall repay thee thy gold spent thereon in former time. 
Wherefore, abide, maiden, yet a space, remembering the old saw, 
that le oft maketh best speed who knoweth wisely to tarry—nor, in 
sooth, shall this thy present tarriance be long, since the knight comes 
hither without fail to morrow, to treat finally of the marriage, as also 
deci 

“| would humbly crave of your gracious lordship,” said the damosel, 
somewhat forgetting, in her eagerness, the reverence due to such 
speaker, “since your great goodness hath vouchsafed me leave to 
choose, to give this knight to know out of hand, that though truly his 
profiler hath my hearty thanks, yet neither for love nor gain can I 
ever assent to wed with him.” 

“And by my fay, damosel, as little do I desire such ending to 
his journey! A heavy grief it were to me to see thee given over 
to any, all were he prince or peer, who lacked the gentleness to love 
and prize thy kindly nature, and guileless, honest youth! ‘Trust well 
that I will at once renounce for thee the suit of this Sir Lance, in as 
courteous words as I may, but after a guise as peremptory as thou 
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thyself wouldst have it. Only fear I that thou must look to endure 
from him both ungentle word and bearing (for he is little knightly of 
behaviour) in payment of thy denial, at such times as he comes here 
from the cell during these next eight days; for which space I must 
pray thee, for my sake no less than for thine own good, to bear with 
him both patiently and civilly. And now, damosel, must I ask pardon 
of thy blushes for speaking to thee of the young comely squire I be- 
held erewhile in the chapel, and who, in very truth, hath no less to 
say in the business than ourselves—since, haply, a slenderly portioned 
maiden, such as thou must now be toall but Sir Lance de Hacquingay, 
may seem in his eyes wholly another manner of bride from the damosel 
of Malthorpe Manor.” 

The simple maiden, unsuspecting as innocent of the world’s de- 
ceits, blushed verily redder than rose over both cheek and chin, be- 
tween shamefacedness and zeal for the honour of her bachelor, who, 
she earnestly assured the lord Gilbert, was one in whom her fortunes 
should work no change, as, in truth, he had ever told her plainly how 
little store he set by her lands and goods; not to speak of the proof 
he had made thereof, she said, (dropping her eyes and voice together, ) 
by urging her on to that which might well have cost her the loss of 
her he ritage. 

The lord Gilbert smiled as in doubt. 

“If I greatly err not,” he said, “he had borne him in another 
guise with a harder man—but of that no more. Go thy way now, 
maiden, and set before this goodly bachelor all that I have told thee 
of this unlooked for change in thy fortune; and if he still continue 
true and stable of heart and purpose, by my lite but we will talk more 
at large of the troth plight that is between you. But one thing must 
thou require of him out of hand on my behalf—that he straightway 
depart both the Manor Place and the country about for an eight days 
space, in which time we shall have ended all our dealings with the 
stranger knight, and may better speak to the matter of thine heritage ; 
until when God speed thee, my child, and give thee ever to know thy 
true friends from thy feigned ones 

And therewith the lord Gilbert ‘alled for his courser, and went 
his way, taking with him the yeomen of Messire Piers, whilst the 
damosel Avis haste ned away, as she was bidden, to seek her aunt and 
her gentle bachelor. 
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THE BIRCHEN CANOE. 
BY HENRY ROWE SCHOOLCRAFT. 


In the region of lakes, where the blue waters sleep, 
My beautiful fabric was built, 

Light cedars supported its weight on the deep, 
And its sides with the sunbeams were gilt. 


The bright leafy bark of the betula* tree 
A flexible sheathing provides, 

And the fir’s thready roots drew the parts to agree, 
And bound down its high swelling sides. 


No compass or gavel was used on the bark, 
No art but the simplest degree, 

Yet the structure was finished and trim to remark, 
And as light as a sylph’s could be. 


Its rim is with tender young roots woven round, 
Like a pattern of wicker-work rare, 

And it glides o’er the waves with as lightsome a bound 
As a basket suspended in air. 


The heavens, in their brightness and glory, below 
Were reflected quite plain to the view, 

And it moved like a swan, with as graceful a show,— 
My beautiful Birchen Canoe. 


The trees on the shore, as I glided along, 
Seemed rushing a contrary way, 

And my voyagers lightened their toil with a song, 
That caused every heart to be gay. 


And still, as I floated by rock and by shell, 
My bark raised a murmur aloud, 

And it danced on the waves, as they rose and they fell, 
Like a fay on a bright summer cloud. 


The skies were serene, not a cloud was in sight, 
Not an angry surge beat on the shore, 

And I gazed on the waters, and then on the light, 
Till my vision could bear it no more. 


I thought, as I passed o’er the liquid expanse, 
With the landscape in smiling array, 

How blest I should be, if my life could advance, 
And glide thus as sweetly away. 


Oh! long shall I think of those silver bright lakes, 
And the scenes they exposed to my view, 

Of my friends, and the wishes I formed for their sakes, 
And my bright yellow Birchen Canoe. 

* Betula papuracea. 
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THE TWO POETS. 
BY EDEN LOWTHER. 


Tne footsteps of a king once more echoed along the shores ot 
Britain. There was an emulative eagerness which should eXpress 
the most tumultuous joy—Cavalier or Roundhead—the one to mani- 
fest ano longer dangerous loyalty; the other to establish as safe a 
reputation. It was the twenty-ninth of May, and shout, and song, 
and revelry proclaimed, with their hundred tongues, that the king bad 
come to his own again. 

Surely time had never seen, the earth had never held, so loyal, so 
devoted a people! how ungrateful in a prince so long to absent. him- 
sell—a wanderer, an outcast, and almost a beggar! but he ts back 
again !—the graceful monarch, who never said a silly thing, has re- 
turned doubtless to do “ many a wise one.” 

King Charles was in his presence chamber: knots of gay courtiers 
were gathered round him. All was brightness and splendour—the 
regal purple and the diadem: youth and beauty, and pomp, and pride 
of place. Smiles were on the king’s mouth, cheerfulness on lis 
brow; it seemed as if the bland lip were only made to simile, and 
that the brow could never carry a frown: as if happiness had made 
her home in a court tn spite of all that had been said about cottages. 

Phere was a presentation—the blandest of the king’s smiles gilded 
his lips—-the loyal poet made his obeisance—he who had taught 

y in song, and linked its soul to the fair spirit of poesy. Dave- 
nant bowed before the king, and the welcome of honeyed woras 
was like the nectar and ambrosia of the gods, and tlie look of welcome 


lovalt 


liker to a sunbeam. 

‘The poet made a longer pause than the usage of the court licenscd 
Charles was repeating to him snatches of his own poetry—could seli- 
love receive a sweeter adulation—a more fragrant incense ¢ The 
monarch paused, but ,still Davenant went not. The royal lip had 
lapped the poet ina fairer elysium than even his own poetry could 
conjure, and beguiled by the graciousness of the monarch into a 
belief of his unlimited indulgence, he presumed to throw himself at 
his feet, and to prefer a supplication—it was for the life of one whom 
he had called friend, " 

Every vestige of grace and favour vanished from the face of the 
king whilst he listened to the faltering poet, who, though he saw the 
gathering clouds, persevered in his entreaties with energetic earnest- 
Ness. 

“Do we hear thee rightly?” exclaimed the king. “ Art thou 
pleading for the kinsman of Bradshawe?—for the hireling of the 
regicides 7" 

“ Sire,” said the poet, “I presume to plead for him whom you are 
pleased thus to designate, because when loyalty dared hardly rear her 
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head in your majesty’s dominions, and they who remembered the 
name of a king placed their own lives in jeopardy, then he who now 
kneels at your feet, being accounted your servant, was numbered 
among the proscribed, and condemned to the death. It was this man 
who saved him, sire; we have now exchanged conditions, and | 
implore of a king what he asked of rebels. Shall it be? can it be ? 
with less success !”” 

“They who love us,” exclaimed the king, hastily and passionately, 
“could never ask us to spare the viper who has stung us!” 

« But, sire, mercy is the prerogetive of majesty.” 

“Thou art beside thyself, Davenant,” said the king, in some mea- 
sure resuming his good humour; “we know that thou art loyal to 
the core, and we love our poet’s minstrelsy the better when the lays 
are jecund; so ask anything of us but this, good fellow. We will 
charter thee a playhouse—thou shalt be poet laureate—only give up 
this whimsy, and let us see thee gleesome again.” 

“Should a man smile, sire, when the gallows cord was hankled 
round the neck of a friend ?” 

“Thou wilt jeopardise thine own love for us if we see thee loving 
our enemies better than ourselves.” 

“But, sire, the lion preys not on the slain, the warrior fights not 
with the fallen.” 

“Tut, man, mere poetry. The viper must not be left to sting 
again. 

“But, sire, for the honour of fair poesy, of letters, and of learns 
ing.” 

“Aye, though they be in a Roundhead’s brain. Methinks, sir, 
these pleas had been as well forgotten altogether, since they bring to 
our remembrance the labours of a menial to regicides ; he who ful- 
minated their sublime behests, clothed in the mock majesty of the 
language that belonged to the masters of the world—the Latin secre- 
tary to the most puissant parliament.” 

“ But blind, and old, and fallen—” 

“ Judgments ! judgments! in their own cant.” 

“ And if so, sire, are not the judgments of Heaven enough ?” 

“Sir William Davenant,” said Charles, assuming more of the king 
as he spoke with a decision that almost sent despair to the heart of the 
poct, yet not untempered with personal kindliness; “ we think that in 

your wanderings and your travels in the service of a certain heedless 
prince, you have forgotten to keep your studies in pace with the 
times, If so, let us recommend to your perusal a certain work, en- 
titled «A Defence of the People of England, for Killing their King,’ 
written by a man called Milton, and in those pages you shall find all 
that can be reasonably advanced in favour of this same Latin secre- 
tary, this clerk to the legitimate parliament—this servant of that in- 
carnate evil, Oliver, old Noll. We beg pardon, since we speak to one 
who favours the regicides, it had been more courtly to have said the 
Lord Protector.” 

And Charles passed away from the kneeling poet, who, overcome 
with mortification, fell back into a recess, in the hope of escaping 
the unsympathising eyes that shone upon him as coldly as the stars 
on a frosty night. 
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But it was not in the nature of Charles to leave an old and faithful 
servant long in his disquiet. He took occ casion to pass by where the 
poet stood hanging his head, sadly and moodily, and speaking with all 
his accustomed vivacity, said, “ Cheer thee, man, cheer thee! think 
no more of these Roundhead knaves, but come and sup with us thy- 
self to night. We are bent on merry doings, and we will not be con- 
tent without our poet. So cheer thee, man, and come gladsomely.” 


As the king had promised, so was that evening's wassail. We 
know that sorrow is infectious, but what contagion is so strong as a 
sovereign’s gaiety? When a king smiles, who can choose but be 
mirthful. But his laugh—O, that is perfect inebriety ! 

Davenant had recovered his gaiety. He sang his own songs, and 
drank loyal toasts, until something like a poet's frenzy came over the 
poet's brain. 

« This wine is liquid ruby,” exclaimed the king. “ By its bricht- 
ness and its power, I vow that I sc arcely know whether I am a true 
crowned king, or only a prince of vagabonds ! I remember me, how- 
ever, playing at hide and seck (i’faith, and was it play !) through 
these broad lands that we now so right royally call ours, wack i in the 
fashion of a king of the gaberlunzies. Then were we right glad of 
the corner of a “brown loaf and a draught from some neighbouring 
stream, haply none of the clearest; and now, methinks, we are served 
on bended knee, and the wine flows like a cataract, and the board 
groans beneath its ponderous daintinesses and _ its lorldly dishes. 
Here, thou Will Davenant, thou prince of rhymesters, thou heart of 
loyal poets, bite me my little finger, and let me feel whether I am 
awake or asleep.” 

« An we dream now, sire,” said the poet, “then say I and pray 
l, may we never awaken ! : 

‘And yet, we were not without our jovial days even in the land 
of our captivity,” resumed the king. ‘The beggar may well laugh 
at the anxieties of the wealthy, who must needs" always be fainting 
under the care of his bags. Good faith, we had no great trouble on 
that score—neither we nor our treasurer. He had a shameless sine- 
cure. How we hate sinecures—of such a sort as that, at least. And 
now, if needs must that we confess ourselves, we will perforce own, 
that if our loyalty has a care, it is like the miser’s care of his caskets. 
We are sorely troubled to keep our dignity. Here, when we would 
take some glee body by the hand, and break an idle jest or two, 
comes some formal ghost of our kingship, and frightens us from 
our purpose. In good truth, we are often tempted to let out a sigh 
for the care-for-nothing days of St. Germains.”’ 

‘‘Your majesty’s treasurer could best tell whether an empty or a 
full treasury were the easiest charge,” said Davenant. 

«Doubtless he would not be long pondering the question,’ resumed 
the king; “but methinks I have contractéd a love of liberty in my 
travels. It seems to me as if those reckless days had a sweeter liberty 
than this pompous luxury. The bird that lifts its pinions to meet 
the sun“is happier than his whilome mate, who receives its rays 
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on the golden bars of a prison cage; and at this present 1 would 
rather be rambling through the dirty lanes and alleys of this hete- 
rogeneous city, and peeping into its sequestered nooks and privacies, 
than be sitting under this right royal canopy.” 

« And why not indulge the fancy ?” said Davenant. «“ Kings are 
not known in the dark, though poets and flatterers might swear that 
their light betrayed themselves; I would rather say that, if so, glow- 
worm like, they can withdraw it at pleasure.” 

« Ay, well know we that,” said the king. “ We, who have donned 
fifty disguises in as many days, may scarcely be sure of any man’s 
identity. Why, I can be countryman as well as king. Ask the 
Penderells whether, on an emergency, | am not ‘hail fellow well 
met’ with any loon; and for a waiting maid, I can mince it with the 
best of them, I see not why I might not steal an hour's short for- 
getfulness of the load of my princely dignity, since it is such a 
weight to carry. So now, Will Davenant, find me a cloak and a 
muffler, and come thou with me.” 


The king left the palace as an obscure individual, in company with 
Davenant. They walked on in silence after passing the precincts of the 
royal dwelling. The fresh air seemed to disperse some of the am- 
brosial fumes that had partially enfolded themselves round the royal 
brain, and Davenant, as a courtier, though himself'a spoiled and petted 
poet, knew that it was as dangerous to obtrude on a king in his hu- 
mours as to stir up a lion in his den. 

They had thus walked on in silence for a considerable distance. 
The mood of the king seemed deepening from its usual apparently 
heedless gaiety into one of deeper, of sterner gloom, 

«“ Davenant,” he at length said, “I had an idle humour in me to 
see Smithfield once again.” 

“ Sire,” said Davenant, recoiling from the thought, “the place 
breathes of the executioner.” 

“ So does Whitehall,” replied the king. 

The poet knew the dark feeling that was breathing itself over the 
mind of the king. He dared not pursue the train of his thoughts, and 
knew not how to divert them from their course. He remained silent. 

“It breathes of the executioner,” sayest thou, resumed the king— 
“ay, of the executioner. And more—the very air is loaded with the 
taint of sedition and blasphemy, and the breath of regicides is on it. 
Ay, foul as are the hangman’s hands, methinks they must this day be 
fouler, for are they not tenfold more polluted by the task of commit- 
ting to the flames the learned labours of thine immaculate friend, the 
immaculate secretary of the immaculate parliament? To slip the 
noose round the unhappy neck of some starving wretch, who, to satisfy 
his hunger, or even his brutal wants, has committed a petty theft, 
seems a task of purity not unworthy the white fingers of the ladye 
Justice herself, compared with the contamination of the touch of such 
polluted labours.” 

“ Sire,” said Davenant, with the deepest humility,” the unhappy 
man of whom you speak had no share in the martyr’s death.” 
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“ How! no share, Davenant, sayest thou? Thou art strangely at 
fault man. Bradshawe and the rest of them-—faugh! the very ut- 
terance of their names is poison to my ps. These men, I tell thee, 
killed king Charles’s body, but this, thyriend, as thou callest him, 
their paid hireling, their tool, their minion, did more—he blackened 
his high repute! He tasked his own powers to the utmost, the 
greater that they are the greater be his shame, to murder his good 
name. Who in public estimation polluted the pure spring of all my 
saintly father’s conduct? polluted him with his own foul slime, and 
held him up disguised in his own mind's deformity? I tell thee it 
was this man, for whom thou pleadest so pertinaciously The yery 
air of this place has brought home upon us all this man’s moral de- 
formity. He who could sell the labours of his pen to justify to an 
astonished world the martyrdom of a king by the hands of the 
meanest scum of the earth—who, to excuse hie sacrilegious murder, 
could blacken his purity in the eyes of his own subjects, and of 
foreign nations—tell me thyself, what doth this slave of slaves de- 
serve ?” 

“ Sire,” said Davenant, “once more I seek not to justify, to ex- 
tenuate—I cast myself on your hitherto unfailing kindness and mercy. 
This man is old—is infirm—is poor— is totally blin >. 

“THe is old, sayest thou? why all men who live hope to be so. 
King Charles might have been old had wicked men allowed him He 
is infirm- -why he has studied too much: it had been better for the 
world as well as for himself had he spared his labours. He is poor— 
and who has been poorer than the monarch who talks with thee, Dave- 
nant? But he is blind too—aye, that is sad, but it was not wisely urged ; 
rememberest thou not that when the gracious parliament chaffered for 
the services of this hireling scribe, how that the leech forwarned 
him if he undertook the mighty toil that blindness would be his 
inevitable portion, and rememberest thou not likewise the magnani- 
mous reply, even of his willingness to incur the penalty. Shouldest 
not he, and thou, and all men, see the threatenings of Heaven kept 
in this man’s blindness.” 

‘Once more’—said Davenant. 

‘And once more,” interrupted the king, “I have reasoned with 
thee rather than have denied thee. Thou sayest that thou owest 
thine own life to the intercessions of this man, and thou art right in 
seeking to repay the debt; but J owe him a debt likewise, and I own 
the better power to requite him. For the sake of thine own tried 
loyalty our patience hath not yet failed thee, but try it no more—we 
warn thee—if thou hast love for our person, or care for our service, 
strain it no further. I tell thee, this man, this exculpator of regi- 
cides, this kinsman of Bradshawe’s, this murderer of my sainted 
father’s honour, shall die as he deserves; else were I the most un- 
grateful son, and the most unjust monarch that ever degraded Chris- 
tendom by his existence ! 

Davenant remained silent. Ile was overawed by the stern temper 
of the king, and the more because it was so unusual, his present rigour 
being widely at variance with his usual. heedless gaiety of temper. 
Hie walked on in silence, almost in despair, for Davenant had neariy 
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at heart the deliverance of his brother poet. He silently proceeded, 
and as they passed away from the scene of many a saint's, as well as 
many a sinner’s death, the kinder nature of the king seemed to re- 
sume its wonted empire, and the dark thoughts of his sterner mood 
to pass away. 

“ Whither art thou leading, Davenant?” said Charles ; “time was 
when we could have threaded these labyrinths, but now our memory 
faileth, or we are beyond even our forgotten knowledge.” 

The poet hesitated —it was too dark to see the embarrassment of 
his countenance, but the ewbarrassment of his manner was evident. 

The king’s returning cheerfulness rose almost into gaiety. ‘* Now, 
Davenant, thou art in the very court of love, and we are thy judge. 
I would swear, if a judge could be a witness, that thou art near some 
goddess of thy divinity. Nay, never deny it man—we noted thy he- 
sitating step turning hither and thither, but still returning to this 
point. Thrice didst thou lead away and as often retrace the distance. 
Ah, those were not the doubts of a wanderer, who had lost his way, 
but the irresolution of a man hesitating to tread a well known path. 
Now own the truth, master poet, thou wert dubious whether thou 
shouldst come hither thyself because we were thy comrade.” 

“ Sire,” said the poet, “ that I am fluctuating, doubting, fearing, 
in uncertainty, in suspense, in grief, I could not if 1 would hide from 
your penetration. That there tarrieth near where we stand a maiden 
for whom my heart acheth I will not gainsay, and I cannot even deny 
your second surmise.” 

« Q, we are learned in such matters,” said the king, mirthfully, 
‘“‘ we think none the worse of thy taste for admiring bright eyes—we 
have studied astronomy that way ourselves erewhile. But now Da- 
venant we will look upon this magnet of thine and see whether she 
be worthy of being a poet’s mistress.” 

“ Your majesty is pleased to jest,’ said Davenant. 

“We do it every day,” replied Charles, “ it is the most agreeable 
way of being in earnest.” 

“ But, sire, you will repent you —” 

“ All good Christians have daily need to do so. And yet tell us 
the why and the wherefore in this especial case ?” 

“ None dwell in yon house but roundhead knaves.” 

“Psha! the thing is a gone by fashion, who remembers it now. 
Some cosmetic to make the hair grow into Cavalier curls would prove 
a fortune to the proprietor, so much do men dread being behind the 
mode, and for the girl, if she be a heretic we will convert her. In 
our hearts we have no objection to a puritan, provided she be pretty.” 

“ But, sire, I shall incur your displeasure.” ’ 

“ We have guaranteed thee an immunity, so on, master poet, on !” 


ee + ee —= 


One solitary light was gleaming in a narrow chamber: let us see 
what its rays fell upon. We pause not to dwell upon the condition 
of that lonely tenement, the luxuries of life made no part of its gar- 
niture. Necessity seemed to have been cared for because It was ne- 
cessity but nothing beyond it. The graces never entered in any shape 
or in anywise that lonely house in Bartholomew Close. 
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But we said that we would tell on what the rays of that solitary 
light were falling; even on the broad majestic brow of a blind old 
man, and on the smooth forehead of a fair young girl. 

They were sitting on either side of a narrow table. The finely 
chiselled profile of the poet, for such he was, was raised as if in con- 
templation, and it was not a first glance that could have detected that 
those blue orbs no more conveyed pictures of external images to the 
inward mind. The brow was indented with many a careworn fur- 
rowing, and the white locks clustered round a head noble in all its 
developements. 

And the poet's daughter—soft, timid, sweetly feminine : her hair, 
such as had been her father’s in his youth, of the softest tint of the 
palest brown, parted over the brow, fell flowingly over her shoulders. 
Sorrow had not yet had time to indent on that gentle countenance its 
ineffaceable lines. Truly we might think it was the soft, the timid, 
the sensitive, who pass through: the hour of fiery trial more scatheless 
than the higher minded, as the valley feels less of the storm than the 
mountain summit. However it may be, the daughter of the poet 
seemed shadowed rather than crushed by the sorrow to which she 
was submitting. 

The sightless eyes of the poet were upturned, as if waiting to re- 
ceive some higher inspiration. The long thin white fingers were 
clasped together, and their occasional convulsive motion bore touching 
witness to the internal emotions of the mind. The once fair com- 
plexion was now pale and cadaverous. The daughter's face was in- 
clined over a ponderous volume, which she was evidently reading to 
her sightless parent. There was something indescribably melting in 
the scene of that quiet and solitary chamber. The majesty of the 
blind old man—the timid delicacy and grace of the girl. 

** Read on—read on,” said the old man, and the soft voice of the 
girl responded— 


* Luciferi primo cum sidere, frigida rura 
Carpamus, dum mane novum, dum gramina canent, 
Et ros in tenera pecori gratissimus herba est.” 


“ Shall I never teach thee rightly to pronounce the Latin tongue ?” 
said the poet somewhat reproachfully. ‘Turn thee to the Greek, 
thou art better at that.” 

And the timid girl turned from the Latin poet, and commenced 
reading an original Homer in the softest voice and gentlest intonation. 
A modern Blue might have envied the poet's daughter, for she read 
with equal fluency in four or five languages. The envy would be 
shortlived were we to tell that the maiden understood but one, and 
that her mother tongue, and that her erudite labours often lasted five 
or six hours in the day. Hear this, modern ladies and modern daugh- 
ters! For ourselves we can hardly imagine a more intense self im- 
molation, a more wearying martyrdom. In the best hours of summer 
and of youth to be poring over words that conveyed neither meaning 
to the mind, nor sentiment to the heart ; and yet it was thus that the 
poet’s daughter supplied the unspeakable loss of her father’s sight, 
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and beguiled, as far as might be, the hours of his sickness and con- 
cealment. 

The girl read on, and for a while the thoughts of the modern were 
fastened on the ancient poet; but gradually, as it seemed, they turned 
upon his own bereavement. The daughter felt herself unheeded, 
and, as she was wont on such occasions, suffered her voice to sink into 
silence. ‘The gentle tones faded into a murmur, and finally fell into 
perfect stillness, unnoticed by the poet, from whose wounded feelings 
were engendered thoughts that broke into a gradual expression, first 
disjointedly, almost inarticulately, but progressively assuming cohe- 
rency, and power, and energy. There sat he, half reclining in his 
chair, his blue eyes raised, his white hair flowing, his thin hands 
clasped, and all his feelings and faculties the while passing into a 
sense of his one vast affliction, shaped themselves into words—those 
words stamped with the signet of his soul and genius, and then born 
for immortality. As he thus sat, the daughter, who shared and sof- 
tened his misfortunes, looked on him thus hiding from his enemies, 
afflicted both of' God and man, in momentary danger of a prison that 
should be the portal of death; and as the sorrowing complaint shaped 
itself into the majestic numbers of sweet poesy, the tears coursed 
each other down her fair and gentle countenance until they fell upon 
the dead-letter verse which it had been her task to express without 
comprehending. Perhaps the most touching part of the daughter's 
grief was, that it was limited to perfect silence. Not a sob was per- 
mitted to wound the parent’s ear, while in the plaint of the afflicted 
poet not a murmur mingled itself against the enmity of man: he 
sorrowed only under the visitations of Heaven, and these the words 
that broke through the grief of the mourner’s soul. 


** Seasons return, but not to me returns 
Day, or the sweet approach of e’en or morn, 
Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer's rose, 
Or flocks. or herds, or human face divine ; 
But cloud instead, and ever-during dark 
Surround me, from the cheerful ways of men 
Cut off, and for the book of knowledge fair 
Presented with a universal blank 
Of Nature’s works to me expunged and rased, 
And wisdom at one entrance quite shut out.” 


The words died away—there was a sudden start—a_ pause—a lis- 
tening. The girl rose with a faint shriek, a slight quiver passed over 
the poet's lip, but he moved not. “ Hast thou found me, O mine 
enemy !” were all the words he uttered, and then gathered himself 
into the stern and dignified republican. They were no longer alone : 
from the dark embrasure of the room two figures emerged, clothed in 
long cloaks and closely muffled. No wonder if to the eyes of the 
young and to the ears of the old they seemed as enemies. 

“ Thou hast deceived us, Davenant!” exclaimed the king, for our 
reader will have recognized the intruders; “ thou hast deceived us, 
Davenant !” 

Davenant threw himself at the fect of the monarch. 
+) 
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* And thou art Milton!” exclaimed the king, as he turned to the 
poct. 

The immortal poet, immortal though blind and old, infirm and 
cankered with disease, and possibly on the very confines of the grave, 
rose from his seat at the interjection of the king. “ Even so; and 
who then art thou 7” 

‘** The son of a murdered monarch! 1 am King Charles !”’ 

The poet and the king confronted each other. The eye of the 
monarch rested fixedly upon the old man, as if to penetrate his 
thoughts, and scan his soul; but he felt that it was beyond his mea- 
surement. On the other hand, the sightless orbs of the poet seemed 
distended with intense desire to look upon the king. Ah, what must 
be the longing of the blind to gather in the glorious rays of the sun, 
and behold what it shines upon! But in vain was the protruded 
vision. * Alas, that I could see thee!” burst from the lips of the 
old man. 

* Oh, most gracious sovereign,” murmured Davenant, “ thou canst 
see, and does not this sight enter into thy soul? and will not our 
king have mercy !" 

And Charles felt on his other hand the gentle fearful pressure of a 
lip mingled with showers of woman's tears, and a voice broken by 
sobs, inarticulate through fear and grief, murmuring in heart-touching 
accents, “ Mercy ! mercy!” 

Not even a sense of justice toa martyred father’s memory could 
longer enable Charles to steel himself against the kindlier impulses of 
his nature. He stooped to raise the suppliant girl. ‘ Nay, not to 
us, fair one, not to us. We were less than man to suffer this. What ! 
wilt thou not rise? nay then, perforce,”"-—and the king lifted her from 
the floor with gentle violence, and led her to her seat: she sat not, 
however, but with clasped hands, and eyes of beseeching earnestness, 
still seemed to implore him. 

“ Nay, we must deny thee,’ said Charles; “we must deny thee, 
though those entreating eyes might melt us into giving thee a king- 
dom. But it shall never be said that the son torgave the direst 
enemy of his father because a woman’s eyes, a woman's lips, 2 wo- 
man’s tears besought him. Ask of us some other thing, poor girl, 
and we will give as a monarch should, with open hand. For thee, 
old man ——”" 

“ Sire,” humbly, fearfully, and rapidly interposed Davenant, who 
trembled for the coming sentence. ‘“ Sire, pardon me ; but remember 
what mercy is their portion, however black their sins, who have looked 
on a king's face.” 

“ Ay,” hastily flashed from the king, unable even then to control 
a witticism; * but hath he seen our face, Master Poet ?”’ 

Davenant was silent, for he saw there was more mercy in the king’s 
mirth than in his sadness. ; 

Once more the king resumed his dignity. “ Old man,” he said, 
not that a woman weeps, or because we have been tricked into thy 
presence, to found a claim upon our grace—not for these things do 
we extend our mercy towards thee; but because the hand of Heaven 
is on thee, and the jurisdiction of an earthly king may never cross 
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the judgment of the King of kings. The hangman hath this d 
committed thy poisonous works to the flames. We leave thee he tl 
forth the memory of the past—be that thy punishment papas 

“My pride!” said the poet, but the words were drowned in Dave- 
nant’s tumultuous joy and gratitude; and the daughter was once 
more at his feet, bedewing them with grateful tears. i“ 

And thus cometh our tale to an end. The king returned to his 
valace, and in its festivities forgot everything beyond it. The 
daughter of the poet after awhile did a very commonplace thing in : 
commonplace manner—she got married: and Milton, old and blind 
infirm and decaying, retired into privacy, from all the cares ond 
tumults of men, who quarrel for toys, though those toys be ndtions . 
and he was repaid for the privation of all earthly things by an ron 
larging treasury of intellect, and an expansion of soul, the halo of 
which hath secured to him undying fame. In other men too often 
the years of prime are the years of youth, and when we look for the 
fruit we find only the withered blossoms, and the seared and yellow 
leaf; but in Milton the autumn of his days bore the rich harvest of 
which he garnered up the treasures, and left as a rich legacy to 
posterity, in the pages of Paradise Lost. 


ADVICE TO BACHELORS. 
BY MRS. EDWARD THOMAS. 


Wounp’st thou divine the maiden’s love, 
That ne’er has been contest, 

Strive not by questionings to move 
The silence of her breast ; 

For Love has many untaught ways 
To make its secret known— 

A side-long glance, a word of praise, 
Bestow’d on thee alone. 

if she, thee for another names, 
Then sees the fond mistake ; 

While, o’er her cheek a thousand shames 
In conscious blushes break, 

She hurries to some idle theme 
With well-assumed concern, 

Be sure that thou art in her dream, 
And seek no more to learn.— 
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For prettily thy sense she'll cheat, 
To hide the truth from thee ; 

While, luckless youth! there’s no retreat 
From the sweet witchery, 

Bewild’ring thee in fond amaze, 
A captive to the spell 

That dwells in the enchanting gaze, 
But exercis'd too well. 

If she should start—then check surprise— 
Or laugh, yet lacking mirth— 

Then dart the lightnings of her eyes 
Prone to the senseless earth— 

Whenever thou approachest nigh, 
Be sure that thou art dear ; 

And in her bosom lurks a sigh 
Meant not for thee to hear. 

Compel her not, then, to disclose 
What shame would hide within, 

*Tis rudely ravishing the rose 
A gentler hand should win. 

The tairest flow’r that ever grew 
Soon loses its perfume 

W hen gather’d—while expires each hue 
Fond sunbeams kiss’d to bloom ; 

So Love, an exotic most rare, 
Thrives in the virgin’s breast— 

In native beauty leave it there, 
Its genial place of rest. 

Let the soft veil of myst’ry still 
Envelope the coy thought, 

The first pure sparkle from the rill 
Of passion’s fountain caught, 

Where Hope's bright iris tints appear, 
Reflected in the ray 

Of life’s young morn, serenely clear, 
Swiftly to pass away. 

Then be content to let her eyes 
Her heart’s sweet secret tell, 

For oh! they never can disguise 
What’s known there but too well ! 

Nor force her lips reluctantly 
To syllable the sound 

That in the glances of her eye 
More truthful may be found. 
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TWO YEARS IN CHINA.* 


When it is remembered that the existing population of China, at 
the present day, comprehends a number about equal to the whole 
accumulated population of Great Britain from the creation of the 
world, and that this myriad of people are so divided from us by reli- 
gion, social habits, and all the external features of civilization, as to 
leave little of common semblance between us; and when, too, it is 
remembered that our little island is now sending forth her mere hand- 
fuls of brave spirits to cope with the swarming hordes of this vast 
continent, on their own soil, so full of resources to themselves, and so 
destitute of succour to ourselves, we cannot but feel that a work writ- 
ten by one all fresh from the localities of action, scarcely yet breath- 
ing from his toils, and with the scenes of warfare scarcely faded from 
his vision, must be to all parties and all classes one of the most wel- 
come productions of literature. 

Hitherto the policy of China has so far hidden her domestic con- 
stitution from our view, that occasional glimpses are all that have been 
attainable, and from this partial viewing it has been impossible to 
compact the parts into anything like the semblance of the whole. 
Thus our ideas of China have been incongruous and misshapen. 
Knowing as we do, that man is everywhere composed of the same 
passions, we have as yet scarcely perceived which has had the pre- 
dominance, and this because our knowledge of the religion of the coun- 
try has been limited and narrow. A clearer view of the theology of 
a people would necessarily unfold something of their practice, for 
however far the one may be behind the other, there is still an imita- 
tive hypocrisy, if not an honest adaptation. One of the happiest fea- 
tures of the present war is the tearing away the veil which has hitherto 
been suspended between us barbarians, and the celestial children of 
the sun ; and, assuredly, Dr. Mc Pherson’s work is the fullest and most 
satisfactory of these results. In it is comprehended all that an active, 
intelligent, enterprising, and energetic man could grasp and accumu- 
late during his two years of duty on the medical staff. The newness 
of the matter, and the vivid interest of the scene, influence the reader 
powerfully. In perusing the work, we seem to be following the foot- 
steps of a guide through cities of fresh aspects and unwonted archi- 
tectures, full of strange devices and novel appearances, and to meet 
crowds of our fellow-beings clothed in the most grotesque attire, yet 
gay in their motley garbs, and full of odd contrasts; and while we 
read we seem to gain fresh insights into the national character. The 
dissimulation which so often baffled Captain Elliot's trustful temper 
is prominently conspicuous, being carried out in every species of 
crooked cunning that treachery could devise, though, at the same 
time, the doctrine of the fairness of the strategies of war 1s current 


* Narrative of the Chinese Expedition from its formation in April 1840, till April 
1842, By D. Mc Puerson, M.D. Madras Army, &c. 
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in every camp; and while we join heartily in deprecating the viola- 
tion of flags of truce, we must yet allow that some of these stigma- 
tized actions of the Chinese might have been considered patriotic had 
they been performed on our side, and instead of making their actors 
the recipients of peacocks feathers and blue buttons, might, at 
home, have won for them stars and garters. 

Did there exist none other than the single consideration, that 
at the moment in which this work on China is quitting the press, our 
countrymen are contending hand to hand, under every disadvantage 
of climate and position, with its overgrown population in its exten- 
sive empire, would be sufficient to induce in us an earnest curiosity 
to acquire more satisfactory and enlarged information than we have 
heretofore possessed. An empire containing an area, according to Sir 
George Staunton, of 1,297,999 square miles, and teeming with a 
people whose manners and customs are full of extraordinary con- 
trasts and oppositions to those of any European nation, of whose 
religion we have but faint impressions, and whose literature is in a 
great measure locked up from us, presents a field replete with in- 
centives to laudable curiosity. The jealous exclusiveness with which 
the very outposts of information have been guarded, have hitherto 
left us but faint glimpses of observation, but these have been amply 
sufficient to excite the liveliest interest. The self-love of home civi- 
lization has given an undervaluing bias to our minds in our considera- 
tion of this people; but that such is unjust, the remembrance of 
those extraordinary and inestimable inventions, the knowledge of 
which we have derived from them, might sufficiently prove. For our 
own part, we fully expect that if the day should arrive when we shall 
be familiarised among them, England will reap as many benefits in 
matters of art and invention as she will bestow. It will be found 
that our national self-love has been at work in depreciating, and of 
this fact the whole tone of Dr. M‘Pherson’s work is confirmatory. 
Unused to European warfare, numbers have fallen before our little 
bands, but the valour which rushes on destruction is greater than 
that which hurries on to victory; and we have no lack of such in- 
stances in our author. Had these traits of self-devotion, suicidal 
though they be, had a place in Roman history, they would have been 
accounted heroic, and they certainly prove that these men are not 
made wholly of base metal. Although it would be impossible not to 
be struck with the air of manly impartiality which characterises the 
whole of Dr. M‘Pherson’s most abie work, yet the very absence of 
intention to bias us on either side, helps, often unconsciously, to sti- 
mulate our interest in this extraordinary people. That they have a 
strong love of science is manifested to us in the fact, that with all 
their intensely-bigotted prejudices against anything bearing the sem- 
blance of the domestication of Europeans among them, yet, for the sake 
of cultivating astronomical knowledge, they formerly tolerated the resi- 
dence of Jesuit missionaries, amongst whom was Father le Comte, who, 
under the semblance of an observer of the celestial bodies, hid the 
higher purpose of christian efforts; and whose work on China is a curious 
document, which stimulates, though it cannot satisfy our curiosity. 
The existing war has been the medium of procuring us further valua- 
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ble information, but the present work, written by an eye-witness, and 
brought down to the latest possible period of time, possesses.a value 
exactly commensurate with the national importance of the subject, 
The narrative is natural, unstudied, frank, and candid; the style so 
graphic and life-like, that in reading we seem to see, and take a share 
in every adventure, and the whole has the interest of a camp story, 
with the far higher value of important verity. 

Dr. M‘Pherson is temperately adverse to Captain Elliot's tempo- 
rising policy. In the following forcibly-written narrative of disasters 
and land dangers, they were partners in toils and troubles. Having 
gone on board the cutter Louisa with the commodore, for the purpose 
of proceeding to Hong-Kong to rejoin the Wellesley, they were over- 
taken with most fearful weather. 


« As day broke, the prospect was anything but cheering; it was blow- 
ing a gale from N.W. to N.N.W., and evidently increasing in violence 
every moment: a heavy sea was running, which the little cutter rode out 
beautifully, only now and then shipping a sea; every hatch was now bat- 
tened down, and the increasing sea frequently broke over us ; our anchors 
aud cables being good, we held on well. About eight o'clock, a.m., it 
was manifest that we must slip, but it was determined to hold on till 
we could do so no longer ; about nine o’clock, a.m., the heavy pitching 
carried away the jib-boom; and the gaff-topsail being still aloft, after 
much difficulty it was got down, and the head of the topmast twisted off, 
but the spar could not be got ou deck ; it was accordingly lashed, and we 
stood by to slip. About a quarter past ten o'clock the land was seen 
through the haze, close under our lee, and the cutter was driving down 
upon it : we immediately slipped, cut away our mizzen-mast, and put the 
vessel before it, shipping some very heavy seas in the attempt. The fore- 
staysail was hoisted, but instantly blown out of the boltrope ; the peak of 
the mainsail was then ordered to be swayed up above the gunwale, in order 
that we might have her under command ;—the men clapped on the throat- 
halyards, and the peak fell down and was jammed in the larboard gang- 
way abatt; we were by this time within sixty yards of the shore, upon 
which the surf was breaking terrifically. Mr. Owen, the second master, 
incautiously went before the gangway, and attempted to lift the peak out 
clear, the men swaying on the halyards at the same time; it suddenly 
flew out, and jerked Mr. Owen into the sea, swung round, and was 
brought up by the fore rigging ; the gaff went in two, and the sail, with 
part of the gaff, went forward, and was jammed before the rigging,—the 
foot of the sail towing overboard, thus leaving us an excellent little sail 
to scud under; it was instantly lashed and made secure. A tumbling 
sea, which broke over us, washed everything off the deck that was not 
lashed, and amongst other things a hen-coop, which poor Owen got hold 
of, after having taken off his pea-jacket in the water. Another heavy sea 
broke on board, washed away the man at the tiller, and unshipped it ; we 
were within twenty yards of the surf, and our situation truly awful. 
Owen’s fate now seemed but the precursor of ours, and our moments, we 
thought, were numbered; but the hand of Providence was stretched forth 
to save us. Lord Amelius Beauclerk caught hold of the tiller, and en- 
deavoured to ship it, but a heavy lurch sent him to leeward ; I picked it 
up, and, with the assistance of the men it was shipped, put hard a-port, 
and we passed clear of the end of the island, with the surf nearly breaking 
on board of us. : 

“We could do nothing but run before the gale, keeping a good look- 
out a-head, and thus we passed about an hour of anxiety and uncer- 
tainty, lest there should be other land to leeward. Our doubts on this 
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matter were soon over, for the cry of ‘ breakers right a-head’ seemed 
again to warn us that our lives were but of short duration ; the land 
appeared towering many hundred feet above us, and the roar of the break- 
ers, as they dashed against a precipitous wall of granite, was heard above 
the fearful violence of the tempest. ‘ Hard a-port,’-—and—‘ hard a-star- 
board!’ were shouted out in quick succession by Captain Elliot, who was 
standing forward, holding on by the fore rigging ; as the little vessel 
obeyed her helm, a blast, which seemed the concentration of all the winds, 
threw her nearly on her broadside, but she gallantly stood up again under 
it, and we passed within a few yards of a smooth granite precipice, on 
which the sea first broke, and to have touched which would have shivered 
the cutter into a thousand fragments. We ran along this frightful coast, 
the wind nearly a-beam, for not less than three hundred yards, expecting 
every moment to be our last ; but God, in his infinite mercy, was pleased 
to have us in his special keeping, and we rounded the end of this land, 
with the feelings of men who had been delivered trom a frightful, and, as 
we deemed, inevitable death, with not a chance (from the nature of the 
coast) of our lives being saved. 

** We now had evidently (from the long following seas) got out of the 
immediate vicinity of the islands, and the wind abated a little; the sail was 
scarcely suflicient to steady the vessel, and to keep her before the seas, 
which trequently broke over us. We passed through a space of between 
two and a half and three miles, which was covered with floating fragments 
of wrecks of Chinese and foreign vessels, affording a melancholy proof of 
what devastation of property and loss of life must have been caused, and 
that, our lives being spared, we had much to be thankful for. 

“It was now about three o'clock, p.m., and the wind had gradually 
veered round to E. and S.E., and continued shifting between those points, 
so that our course was from W. to N.W., but nearer the former than the 
latter. We concluded that we had passed to the southward of the La- 
drones, and if so, that we must, by steering that course, be running di- 
rectly for the shore about Montanha. The water now became very much 
discoloured, so much so as to leave a sediment on the decks and on our 
clothes as the sea broke over us: two hand leads were lashed together, 
and we got sounding in seven fathoms. The gale was blowing with re- 
doubled fury, and it was plain that, this time, as we were running on 
towards the main, (or rather the western islands, ) there was only one chance 
of safety for us, and that was, to get into one of the many creeks or 
channels for boats which are rather numerous about that part of the coast ; 
and failing this, to run her into shoaler water, let go the anchor, and put 
our trust in that all-seeing Providence who had already twice preserved 
us. * High land right a-head!’ again put to flight all our speculations ; 
and we were once more to find ourselves saved from imminent peril. The 
wind literally howled and screamed through the rigging, and our lit- 
tle sail began to show symptoms of being no longer able to withstand 
the fearful conflict. Again the land towered above us, and a surf broke 
close on our larboard beam, about one hundred and fifty yards from 
the shore; we cleared this danger, and ran along the land. Suddenly, 
through the mist, a gap was seen in the outline, and high land trending 
away on both sides, which Captain Elliot instantly declared to be a 
creek : our hopes were fixed on rounding the point, where we should be, 
comparatively speaking, in shelter ; but the thing seemed impossible. 
The wind and waves, as if determined not to be again robbed of their 
prey, raged with inconceivable fury; and the serf, breaking to a height 
of one hundred and fifty feet, gave us too sure intimation of what would 
be our fate should we but touch the iron-bound coast. We steered 
as high for clearing the point as possible ; we gradually neared it; each 
surf broke closer,—we could only hold our course ; we seemed bearing 
down upon the breakers: it was an awful moment!—we were looking 
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for and expecting the shock, beyond which all would be oblivion; a 
surf broke almost on board, and the cutter was hid in the spray—a terri- 
fic blast split our sail to shreds; ‘ hard a-port !’"—a moment of breathless 
suspense, and, thanks be to Almighty God, we passed clear. We felt di- 
rectly that we were partially sheltered, and stood by the anchor, for we were 
drifting right upon the shore ; it was accordingly let go, and held, check- 
ing her way for a moment, and nearly taking her under water. A heavy 
sea broke over us, and I fancied we were lifted over a rock, for [| was quite 
sensible of ashock, which a person who has once been aground cannot easily 
mistake; the cable flew out of the hawse, andthe anchor again brought 
us on our beam-ends ; the water was up to the combings of the hatch- 
ways, but she rose very slowly ; we were within thirty yards of the rocks, 
and embayed ; the cable had checked her considerably, and we slowly 
drifted towards the shore, Captain Elliot conning her. ‘The cable running 
out, she struck about fifteen or twenty yards from the precipitous coast, 
the next sea lifted her so that she bilged, and filled instantly, and her star- 
board bow touching a detached rock, and receding with the sea. Several 
people jumped overboard, others got on the rocks on the starboard bow, 
and threw themselves down to prevent being washed off by the surf, 
which now swept the vessel, and threatened her with almost instant an- 
nihilation. Great danger was apprehended from the fall of the mast, 
which would have come upon those who were on the rock. One of the 
boys swam over, and a rope being thrown him, he made it fast to the 
shore, and it was passed round a portion of our rock of refuge, by which 
meaus all hands got safely on shore. Captain Elliot and two of the men 
were washed off the rock, but fortunately succeeded in reaching the land, 
though much exhausted. 

“ There we stood,—out of all danger from the violence of the tempest, 
—and saw the gradual destruction of the gallant little vessel which had 
borne us along so well, through a storm hardly to be surpassed in violence, 
and through perils which men doubtless sometimes witness, but seldom 
live to recount; and I do not believe there was a man among our number, 
twenty-three in all, who (thoughtless though sailors be) did not offer 
up a fervent prayer of thanksgiving to God, who had so signally vouch- 
safed to stretch forth his hand and save us. 

** Two or three of the men now went up the hill to look at the sur- 
rounding country, but nothing was seen of any human habitation; they 
returned and reported accordingly. About half-past five the tide had 
fallen so that we went down to the wreck to endeavour to save a small 
quantity of provisions, and to get some blankets and cloth clothing to 
sheiter ourselves against the inclemency of the weather. We succeeded 
in procuring both, but not in such quantities as we could have wished ; 
and as the vessel was going to pieces, it was not safe to make a very long 
stay on board. We got, besides a sail, or part of one, a tarpaulin, and 
eight bottles of gin, a small portion of which was instantly served out to 
all hands, upon which, with a small piece of raw beef or pork, we made 
our first meal after nearly twenty-four hours’ fasting. 

** As many as could get them, put on cloth under thin trousers, and 
those who had flannel waistcoats were fortunate. We then began to 
make arrangements for passing the night. Having found a fissure in the 
side of a precipice, open at the top with a small space outside, we placed 
stones so as td cover a small mountain stream that ran through the centre 
of our comfortless abode, and strapped the tarpaulin up across the en. 
trance, where it was exposed to the unabated fury of the typhoon. Hav- 
ing taken off our clothes and wrung them, and put them on again, the 
Commodore, Captain Elliot, and Lord A. Beauclerk, myself, the Commo- 
dore and Captain Elliot's servants, and a little Portuguese boy, sat down 
in acircle, with our backs to the sides of the cavern and the tarpaulin, 
and had a large blanket thrown over all. As there was no room for more 
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inside, a wet sail was spread outside over the rocks. Mr. Fowler and 
Lena (second mate), and the men, rolled themselves up in blankets, 
and laid down exposed to the wind and rain. The latter descended in 
torrents all night, pouring down upon us in little cascades from all parts 
of the rock above, making a channel amongst the people on the sail; in 
fact, it was very like lying down to sleep in a running stream. Of 
course, few were fortunate enough to close their eyes in slumber, and the 
gradual breaking up of the little cutter continually called forth an excla- 
mation from some of us, as crash after crash was heard above the noise of 
the wind and breakers. We who were within the cleft remained in a sitting 
posture all night, for there was no room to recline. 

** At length, morning of the 22nd dawned, and we saw all that held to- 
gether of the Louisa; her taffrail jammed between two rocks, and a few 
of the deck planks adhering, but all the rest was scattered along 
the coast in fragments. We stripped, wrung our clothes, and put them 
on again, and having served out a small quantity of spirits, several explor- 
ing parties went out to endeavour to find some Chinese. 

“We were not very far from a sandy bay, on which were cast up many 
articles of wreck ; along this bay a party was sent, whilst others went up 
the hills; some descended to our own wreck, and a few remained in or 
near the cavern. Wehad not been down long before we discovered under 
planks and timbers the bodies of three Chinese frightfully lacerated by 
the rocks ; their vessel must have been driven on shore during the night. 
Suddenly I heard myself hailed, and looking up, saw two Chinese, each of 
them appropriating a blanket. All hands were instantly recalled, and we 
began to talk to them; one of them had a most benevolent countenance, 
and to him was the conversation principally addressed. This man gave 
Captain Elliot a paper, which was folded and quite saturated with water, 
but after some time we got two of the folds clear, and were delighted to 
see Captain Elliot’s signature, and some of the cutter’s men said that they 
recognised our friend as one of the boat people of Macao. He was in- 
stantly offered a thousand dollars if he wh give us a fishing boat to 
take us thither ; this he undertook to do very readily, and beckoned us to 
follow him, which we did, having first shouldered the beef and pork and 
gin, and put as many clothes on as we could get. On the top of the hill 
we were joined by the party which went round the sandy bay ; they said 
that they had found the bodies of eleven Chinese, and the wreck ofa large 
junk, and one of them had picked up the box containing the commodore’s 
decorations, which we distributed amongst ourselves, and put in our 
pockets. We were very badly off for shoes ; I had only one, and the con- 
sequence was, my feet were much cut ; we walked along over two hills ia 
single file, and as we topped the third, saw an extensive valley with a long 
sandy beach, on which the sea was breaking heavily. A creek ran up on 
the left side by a considerable village or hamlet, and the place seemed full 
of people. Scarcely had we appeared over the hill, when we were seen by 
the Chinese; the women and children ran away, screaming arse we ! Fan- 
qui! and the men, armed with bill-hooks, rushed up the path in hundreds, 
railing at and menacing us. However, our benevolent guide explained mat- 
ters to them, and about sixty passed us to go and plunder the wreck. At 
length one of them stopped Captain Elliot, and commenced rifling his poc- 
kets; I was walking behind Captain Elliot, and the same fellow thrust his 
hand into my pockets, in which was the star of the Hanoverian Guelphic 
order ; I squeezed my arm to my side to prevent his taking it, when he 
shook his bill-hook in my face, and another fellow jumped upon a large 
stone, and flourished his weapon over my head; still I held on, when the 
first man struck me a severe blow on the arm with the back of the bill- 
hook. Captain Elliot looked round just then, and said it was no use 
resisting, and that I had better give up every thing to them, they being 
twenty to one, and we wholly unarmed and in their power. I accordingly 
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resisted no longer, and repeated Captain Elliot's advice to those behind 
me. Having taken the contents of our packets, and eased the bearers of 
the beef, pork, and gin, of their loads, they returned and stripped us. of 
clothing, just allowing a regard to common decency, after which they 
molested us no further. The only two amongst us who were struck were 
the commodore (who was knocked down) and myself. 

“On our arrival before a little shed, one of the outermost houses of the 
village, our friend commenced preparing it for our reception, a proceeding 
we did not by any means admire, as we had understood that a boat would 
at once take us to Macao; but he said the wind was too high, which in 
truth it was, and we were therefore compelled to enter and wait the re- 
sult. Our man, who was named Mingfong, made a fire, and gave us a 
breakfast of rice and salt fish, which we were too happy to get ; having 
satisfied our appetites, we endeavoured to dry our clothes, and make 
ourselves as comfortable as men in our situation could do. We presently 
ascertained, with great satisfaction, that there were no oflicers in the 
place, so that if we could manage properly, there was every probability 
of our escaping a trip to Pekin. Captain Elliot increased the sum origi- 
nally offered to 2000 dollars, if they would take us to Macaoas soon as 
the wind moderated, and after some difficulty it was agreed to. 

“ We had the satisfaction of seeing the people passing and repassing 
with different articles of our property in their possession, many of which 
they brought to us to inquire the uses of. The bodies of three Chinese 
had been discovered almost on the spot where the Louisa was wrecked; 
and as they. bore some frightful marks, caused by dashing against the 
rocks, it was supposed we had murdered them. This was a very awk- 
ward affair; but we could only deny it strenuously, with every expres- 
sion of horror that such a crime should be imputed to us, who had so pro- 
videntially been saved from the same fate as these poor men. However, 
they would not be persuaded to the contrary, or they did not understand 
our explanation, until Lena, by gestures, showed that in all probability 
the junk people had lashed themselves to spars, and in endeavouring to 
reach the land on them, had been dashed against the rocks, which ac- 
counted for their lacerated appearance, and the ropes found round their 
bodies. They went away apparently satisfied, but occasionally two or 
three would return and revive the matter, making demonstration of 
sharpening knives and cutting throats. When they found the cutter’s 
arms, they were also very angry, and stormed and railed against us most 
violently. 

' All the women and children in the place crowded round to look at 
us (particularly when eating), and many were the inquiries made as to 
the sex of old Joe, the commodore’s black Gentoo servant, who wearing 
earrings, and having his hair turned back and twisted in a knot behind, did 
bear some resemblance to a female ; but on closer inspection, his thick 
beard, whiskers, and mustachios, might have satisfied the most sceptical 
among them. They had, however, taken away his earrings, and one 
savage attempted to cut off his ear. 

“© We had another mess of rice towards evening, and that night slept 
around the fire, though not very soundly, for we were apprehensive the 
Chinese had some design upon us, but I believe no harm was intended. 
People were walking about all night, which kept us on the qui vive. Cap- 
tain Elliot proposed to them to go that night ; but they were afraid of the 
Ladrones, and though tempted by an additional 1000 dollars, they re- 
fused; their wives appeared to object to the proceeding, or I think they 
would have been induced to go. During the night, Captain Elliot made 
a final arrangement, by which we were to start at daylight on the morn- 
ing of the 23rd, in two boats ; in each boat there were to be but two peo- 
ple, the remainder to be sent for on our arrlval at Macao, for which ser- 
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vice they were to receive 3000 dollars, and 100 dollars for each of the 
boats. 

“At daylight on the 23rd we were prepared to start, but the Chinese 
tantalized us by making thole-pins, mending sails, &c.; at last, we had 
the satisfaction of seeing two boats come down the creek, and anchor 
abreast of our dwelling. The people to whom the boats belonged now 
refused to let them go unless 150 dollars were given for each, and this 
after some demur was agreed to, as every moment’s delay increased the 
probability of our falling into the hands of the officers ; but no sooner had 
the blackguards been promised the 150 dollars than they increased their 
demand to 200. Here our friend Mingfong took our part and abused 
his countrymen for their rapacity, and declared we should not be so im- 
posed upon: he would sooner take but one boat. All was at length set- 
tled. We had chowchow (amongst which they gave us part of our own 
pork), and, having bid good bye to those who were to remain behind, at 
about eight a. m. the Commodore and Captain Elliot got into one boat, 
and myself and Captain Elliot's servant (who was sick) went in the other ; 
they made us lay on our backs at the bottom of the boat, and covered 
us with mats. We got through the surf and out to sea without any mis- 
hap, as the weather was fine; further than that I knew nothing until 
two p. M., when they uncovered us and gave us some rice. We had just 
finished our light repast, when the man sitting above hit me a pretty 
hard blow on the head, and made signs for me to lie down again; this I 
did, and was covered with the mat ; afew minutes after I heard a rush, 
as if some large boat were passing us, which was the case. They said 
nothing to us, but the other boat was hailed, and asked what was the 
news, and whether many vessels had been wrecked on their part of the 
coast; to which suitable replies were given, and we passed on. This was 
a Mandarin boat! they little thought what a prize was within their 
grasp—-the two plenipotentiaries. Doubtless we were within these three 
days of adventure and peril in the especial keeping of Providence. In 
about two hours, I again ventured to look up, and to my great joy dis- 
covered two ships anchored at a considerable distance. I could not re- 
cognise the land, and was quite mystified as to our situation ; at last I 
determined that it must be the ‘Typa, and I was right; we passed to the 
lett of Monkey island, and Macao opened to our view ; glad, indeed, were 
we, and thankful for our deliverance. We saw a vessel not far be- 
hind working up for.Macao, which Captain Elliot made out to be a lorcha, 
and we could no longer remain under cover, but throwing off the mats, 
stood upon the thwarts and waved our hats to attract their attention, at 
the same time telling the Chinese to give way, which they did most lustily. 
My boat was a faster one than the other, and consequently got alongside 
first, when I met with an unexpected reception: all the Portuguese and 
Lascars were drawn up with swords, muskets, and pistols, so that I had 
nearly been shot at the moment of deliverance. However, Captain Elliot's 
servant explained who were in the other boat, and we went alongside in- 
stantly. They had mistaken us for Ladrones, hence the muskets, swords, 
and pistols. The Commodore and Captain Elliot were on board within a 
few minutes after us, and we were regaled with soft tack and pine-apple 
by the people on board, who seemed overjoyed at seeing us. 

** We soon came to in the Inner Harbour, and were all landed safely at 
the Bar fort. The commodore was in a blue worsted sailor’s frock, a light 
pair of trowsers of four days wear, shoes, and a low crowned hat; Captain 
Elliot, in a Manila hat, a jacket, no shirt, a pair of striped trowsers, and 
shoes; I had sifirt and trowsers, no hat, and a pair of red slippers, bor- 
rowed of a gross on board the lorcha. The commandant of the fort was 
most amiable, and particularly anxious to turn out the guard for the com- 


modore, who certainly did not look in a fit mood to appreciate such a 
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mark of respect, his appearance bearing a close resemblance to a highly 
respectable quarter-master who had been dissipating ; consequently the 
turning out of the guard was strongly deprecated, and the idea abandoned 
by the gallant Portuguese. Steps were instantly taken to procure the li- 
beration of those still left in the hands of the Chinese. A boat was de- 
spatched to the island, accompanied by Mr. Thom, and all the crew 
brought to Macao on the 25th instant.” 


We confess that, among the vast variety of interesting matter con- 
tained in this work, we have been puzzled by the very riches open to 
our selection, but the extract we have just transferred to our pages is 
worthy of observation on many points. The truth and nature so striking 
in the recital reminds us of De Foe, and while it brings before us a finely 
graphic view of the storm and tempest, like persecuting furies, be- 
setting the buoyant vessel which bore our countrymen, we have Cap- 
tain Elliot, of much canvassed political character, introduced to us 
under circumstances of much fearful danger, and see the native aspect 
in its least favourable light. On the whole, it cannot be denied, how- 
ever much, here and there, self-interest or personal fear may veil the 
national antipathy, that the feeling of the people is strongly against 
the invading barbarians ; and, as honest enemies, we must allow that 
there is patriotism in the antipathy. Numerous instances manifest 
this aversion, and instead of familiarity with British subjects tending 
to more friendly assimilation, we feel that the approximation is but 
making them more able foes. We are undoubtedly giving them 
lessons in the art of war, and the longer the struggle is protracted, 
the more formidable shall we render our antagonists. As a history 
of the war the work is most complete, both from the opportunities 
and capabilities of its author. The incidental notices of customs and 
manners are highly illustrative of this extraordinary people. As a 
narrative of the camp life of our countrymen, it is full of military anec- 
dote and exploit, and even of humour. The elastic spirit which buoys 
up the mind of the real soldier imparts its tone to the work, which, 
for cheerful vigour, redundant information, recentness of observa- 
tion, and comprehension of matter, deserves to be considered as the 
most attractive novelty of the present day, and to take its future stand 
among the most valuable of historical documents. 
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THE GOULSHEN ROZ.* 
A PERSIAN SONATA. 
WRITTEN BY MRS. CRAWFORD. 
Author of “ Kathleen Marvourneen,” ‘* Dermot Astore,” “ Dermody,” Ac. Xc, 
TO A MELODY BY MEEBRZA ALI KOSROES. 


Tax bulbul woos his wedded rose 
In yon pomegranate tree ; 
So, “ Rose of Shiraz,” nightly flows 
Thy poet's song for thee. 
O Zelma! turn those melting eyes 
Upon thy lover’s face, 
For in their light a magic lies, 
A spirit-breathing grace. 
I fly the dull Merddinah,+ where 
Those eyes are never seen, 
On that young brow, as Houri’s fair, 
Displays its jewell’d sheen ; 
The praise of all the world is naught, 
To thy sweet love for me; 
Thy Hafiz has no dearer thought, 
Than that which clings to thee, 
My Goulshen Roz! My Goulshen Roz ! 
My lovely Goulshen Roz ! 


Come, let us seek the flow’ry glades, 
Where silver fountains play, 
And deep as night, the cypress shades 
Shut out the rosy day ; 
Where glitt'ring on the orange boughs 
The trembling night-drops shine, 
Oh! there we'll softly whisper vows, 
And loving hearts entwine. 
Thy jasmine hair,{ that breathes perfume, 
Is dark as raven’s wings, 
And o’er thy cheek of changeful bloom, 
Its tender shadow flings ; 
But, oh! those eyes, like young gazelle’s, 
So dark, so wildly bright, 
They weave a thousand witching spells 
Around my heart to night, 
My Goulshen Roz! My Goulshen Roz! 
My lovely Goulshen Roz! 


* « The light of the rose-garden.” 
t The men’s apartment. 
¢ Hafiz, the prince of Persian poets, says, in one of his beautiful odes to the 
muid of Shiraz,— 
“ If the odour of thy locks were to pass over the grave of Hafiz, 
From the dust of his finger an hundred thousand tunes would arise!” 


** If Shiraz’ beauteous maid, whose lovely charms 
Have seiz’d my soul, would take me to her arms ; 
I'd gladly give for that fair cheek’s black mole 
Of Samarcand, and Bokhara the whole,” 


This distich, which for its beauty has so often been translated, roused the jealousy 
of Timour, who asked Hafiz how he dared to undervalue his provinces so, as to 
offer them for a black spot; the poet answered, ‘* What be gave away could not in- 
jure Timour.” ‘* He who has not, gives not.” This reply satisfied the prince, and 
confounded the accusers of Hafiz. 
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A Dictionary of Science, Literature, and Art: comprising the History, 
Description, and Scientific Principles of every Branch of Human 
Knowledge ; with the Derivation and Definition of all the Terms in 
general use. Ldited by W. T. Branpeg, F.R.S.L.and E. Of Her 
Majesty’s Mint; Professor of Chemistry in the Royal Institution 
of Great Britain; Professor of Chemistry and Materia Medica to 
the Apothecaries’ Company, etc. etc. etc. Assisted by Josern 
Cauvin, Esq. The various Departments by eminent Literary and 
Scientific Gentlemen. Illustrated by numerous Engravings on 
W ood. 


It would be a work of perfect supererogation at the present day to 
enter either into assertion or demonstration of the utility of these 
encyclopedian tomes. Their value is too widely acknowledged and 
too generally felt to require anything in the shape of laudation. The 
usefulness of works of this class stands confessed, and it is therefore 
the execution alone that challenges investigation. The public are 
indeed largely indebted to the liberal policy and spirited energy of 
Messrs. Longman & Co., for that series of Dictionaries, of which the one 
before us forms a part. The credit of the publishers is in truth no 
slight guarantee for the value of those works which are issued on their 
own responsibility, and the liberal manner in which this extensive 
plan of serial Encyclopedias has been carried into effect, is the 
strongest argument that could be brought to vouch for their claim 
on our confidence, since such a system can alone be expected to com- 
mand the time and talents of men standing at the head of their own 
respective professions and pursuits. In the formation of this work, it 
will at once be seen that each of its departments has been entrusted 
Sept. 1842.— von. XXXV.—NO. CXXXVIT. B 
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to some individual of eminence in his own peculiar line, whose 
credit is thus pledged for its worthiness, and we are thus presented 
with a sort of committee of talent responsible for the perfectibility, 
as fur as present means extend, of the whole. A work comprising 
so vast a mass of information could not pass under the ordinary per- 
usal, even of a critic, and we do not therefore make pretension to hav- 
ing done more than dip into its columns. Its masses of valuable 
matter are the exact reverse of the light pages which we skim over 
with a sort of summer’s-day pleasure, being in truth an exhaustless 
treasury of reference, of which we cannot know the value but by an 
accumulating process of constant appeal to its authority, when we 
shall fee! a growing estimation of its worth as we draw more and 
more upon its resourses. Until we have done this, we must rest our 
confidence in its capability and trustworthiness on the credit of its 
contributors. The general editor is too widely known to need more 
than the mention of his name to ensure our reliance on his acknow- 
ledged character as a man of science, and the feeling is greatly 
increased by the companionship of talent in which we find him asso- 
ciated ; among whom are Gwilt, Lindley, Loudon, Merivale, M‘Cul- 
loch, Galloway, Raper, Owen, and Savage, the last of these gentle- 
men being himself the author of the “ Dictionary of Printing,” a 
work which, while it forms one of Messrs. Longmans’ series, has 
already taken its place as the standard authority in typography, and 
which, for its deep research and extraordinary accumulation of rare 
and erudite matter, deserves equally to be accorded a station in every 
library. 

The peculiar utility of this form of the Encyclopedia is so well 
stated in the preface that we are tempted to transcribe the passage. 


“ By far the greater number, or rather, perhaps we might say, all the 
Encyclopedias and Dictionaries of modern times, are either too volumi- 
nous or too special for ready reference and general use. The Encyclopedic 
Francaise, Rees’s Cyclopedia, the Encyclopedia Britannica, the Encyclo- 
pedia Metropolitana, and the Penny Cyclopedia, are all works of vast 
extent, comprising many volumes, and embracing an infinite variety of 
articles, or rather treatises, which, if published separately, would each 
make a considerable work. Now it is obvious that such voluminous pub- 
lications, whatever may be their merits in other respects, want that faci- 
lity of reference and precision of statement which ought to be the distin- 
guishing features of a useful Dictionary. No man can carry about with 
him any of the great modern Encyclopedias ; while the extensive plan on 
which they are compiled renders them at once tar too expensive for general 
circulation, and wholly unsuitable for ready consultation. The supply, 
indeed, of that concise and authentic information on the various subjects 
of science, literature, and art, which a book of reference should furnish 
with the utmost facility to all classes of readers, has been but a secon- 
dary object with the compilers of our great Encyclopedias ; and though 
it had been otherwise, the length, theoretical character, and frequent 
obscurity of the articles in such works, must have effectually precluded 
their ever being used for mere purposes of reference. They are valuable 
as substitutes for libraries, as repositories of the various knowledge con- 
nected with the different departments of which they treat ; and being so, 
they cannot be convenient manuals. Special Dictionaries, on the other 


hand, though they may exhaust some one branch or department of 
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science, literature, or art, and be invaluable to those engaged in its cul- 
tivation, and to those who wish to become acquainted with its details, 
are not intended to supply information on other branches. A work 
therefore like that now offered to the public, possessing the comprehen- 
sive character of a general encyclopedia without its amplitude, and af. 
fordiug in a convenient form an abstract of the principles of every branch 
of knowledge, and a definition and explanation of the various terms in 
science, literature, and art, which occur in reading and conversation, 
appears to be still wanting.” 


We subscribe most fully to the truth of these observations. In no 
age of the world did science ever make such giant strides as within 
the memory of our own days. A constant progression goes on 
around us: no dormant power is suffered to lie sleeping in our path ; 
there is no waste of faculties, no waiting for time. Everything is on 
the alert; a stimulating energy pervades every walk of life, and we 
must travel on with the community with which we are associated, if 
we would not be left as marked laggards behind. To do this we know 
of no more efficient aid than these Dictionaries offer. By their 
means we may keep a parallel pace with all the intellect and all the 
ingenuity of our adventurous contemporaries. Without such helps 
no man, however vast his powers, or unlimited his memory, can do 
more than follow as a mere gleaner in the wide harvest field of know- 
ledge, while with them he may be said to possess the whole garner. 
The range of subject comprised in these Encyclopeedias, if not co- 
extensive with human knowledge, at least meets the exigencies of all 
those requisitions which forethought may be enabled to take within 
its scope, or daily deficiencies may seem to require. Individual ex- 
perience makes us easy of conviction of the necessity of having some 
instructive authority to which we may appeal in those multitudes of 
cases at which even the best informed may demur. It is scarcely 
possible to exchange the fewest sentences in intelligent conversation, 
to glance over a newspaper, or to read half-a-dozen pages in almost 
any work, without feeling the necessity of reference, and with this 
admission the value of this series of Encyclopaedias, as well collec- 
tively as individually, must also be at once confessed. Their utility 
undoubtedly deserves to stand in the highest estimation. 

But there is still another view in which these Dictionaries ought to 
be regarded, and it is one of primary importance ; we speak of that 
aspect of public benefit which is most peculiarly opposed to private 
advantage —of usefulness to a community rather than to an indi- 
vidual—as profit to futurity as well as to the present. These works 
will stand as the very landmarks of science. They will supply to our 
successors the boundary lines of discovery, and apportion to every 
man his just degree of merit. If honour accrue to the navigator who 
explores unknown seas, or to the adventurer who plants the standard 
of his country upon some newly discovered land, he who elevates his 
species by the triumphs of his intellect, and so raises his fellow men 
but the smallest fraction nearer to his Maker, assuredly deserves far 
higher commemoration. The names of scientific men, together with 
the extent of their achievements, deserve, nay claim, to be chronicled. 
The name of a Faraday ought to be enrolled with that of a Colum- 
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bus. In this large and comprehensive view, which seems to swallow 
up the nearer consideration of individual usefulness, these works as- 
sume a position of national importance. By their means we are put 
into possession of scientific history of the highest credit, and are at 
the same time bequeathing records for future ages; and because at 
no previous period were the triumphs of human intellect so marked, 
or industry so quickened into honourable exertion, or mental effort so 
stimulated into high achievements, so at no previous epoch would 
these compendiums of knowledge have been presented to the world 
possessed of the same value, interest, and importance. 





The Expedition into Affyhanistan; Notes and Sketches descriptive of 
the Country, contained ina Personal Narrative during the Campaign 
of 1839 and 1840, up to the surrender of Dost Mahomed Khan. 
By James ATKINSON, Esq. Superintending Surgeon of the Army 
of the Indus, Bengal Establishment. Author of an Abridged Trans- 
lation, in Prose and Verse, of “ the Shahnameh of Firdousee ” 
“La Secchia Rapita,” from the Italian of Tassoni; &c. &c. 


The interest which the home country must ever take in the politics 
of her colonial possessions, is, in the case of Affghanistan, augmented 
ina very high degree by the importance of these vast provinces as 
considered in connexion with our dominion in the East. It might 
seem of little consequence to England, whether one prince or another 
of the native dynasties assumed the reins of government, was deposed, 
blinded, or butchered, where the sovereignty is elective, though the 
lainily_be hereditary, and where such events as these are of such fre- 
quent occurrence as to seem but a mere domestic habit among brothers; 
but the importance of holding these frontier provinces, whether coer- 

cive ly or not, on terms of good | behaviour, since they possess advantages 

f localities that might be wrested to our national detriment at any 
niet is too prominent to need exposition. Had Dost Mahomed 
succeeded in propitiating, and entered into some compact with the En- 
glish Government, it is more than probable that he might have retained 
his usurped throne, and that much warm blood and many valuable 
lives would have been spared. He miscalculated, however, and na- 
tional honour, as well as political interest, obliged the drawing the 
sword and throwing away the scabbard. Russian influence and Russian 
intrigue were not to be permitted to triumph, while Britain had eyes 
to see or hands to hinder ; and stimulated by those motives, the de- 
posed prine e, Shah Shoo): th, who had been quietly and hopelessly so- 
journing inthe British cantonment of Loodianah, was suddenly recalled 
to hopes of once again being restored to the throne of his ancestors 
through the instrumentality of English influence. Sir John Keane 
assumed the coumand of troops trom the Bombay and Bengal pre- 
sidencies, and Shah Shoojah with his contingent, crossed the Indus i in 
March 1859, en route to the scene of contested empire. 

The author of the present work enters on his narrative with a clear 
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aud succinct historical sketch of the rival factions, and a brief reeord 
of their contending pretensions. Having been possessed of a sort of 
auto-biography of Shah Shoojah, written in the true Oriental style by 
that prince during his adverse fortunes and scene-shifting warfare, 
he has drawn from it a memoir of the Shah, the authenticity of which 
thus rests upon his own credit. There is, of course, a degree of in- 
terest thus attaching to this species of biography, which would not 
attend any other, though at the same time there necessarily hangs.a 
leaning to self exculpation and justification, if not to laudation, which 
personal partiality and self-love almost peremptorily involves. Mr. 
Atkinson, too, is somewhat a partizan of the prince, though by no 
means a bigoted one, and perhaps not one whit more partial than 
a man aiding in any cause ought to feel himself, if not in justice, at 
least for the sake of stimulating a sufficient zeal and zest in his ser- 
vice. Certainly we must admit that both in morality and humanity 
the Shah held the pre-eminence over his rival; and so far we think it 
well that justice was on the side of worth, which is not always the 
case, since misfortune quite as frequently befals the unjust as the just. 
Howbeit, it seems that the Shah, in a great measure, deserved the 
friends his political position secured him, and it was well, as thus they 
would necessarily find more satisfaction in his service. After thus 
placing the rival claimants in their true relative positions, Mr. At- 
kinson enters on a sort of diary of his journey to join the army; a 
journey in which a great deal of privation was joined to some peril, but 
the pleasure of the classical associations of a cultivated mind seem to 
have preponderated over both. Traces and recollections of the Mace- 
donian conqueror were continually recurring ; and in reminiscences of 
the man who wept because nothing remained to conquer, we need 
scarcely wonder if our traveller was incited to triumph over the dan- 
gers and difficulties of his own way. Following on the line of march, 
after sustaining hardship, robbery, and wrong, our author at last 
joined the army of the Indus at Roree, and assumed his functional 
duties, 

From this point of the narrative, Mr. Atkinson’s personal share is 
somewhat merged in the greater interest of the campaign, of which 
we have a clear and succinct detail ; and, in truth, the army of the 
Indus sustained the trials of no silken soldiership in the Affghanistan 
warfare. Surrounded by enmity and treachery, hindrance instead of 
aid on every hand, begirt by false enemies and still falser friends, de- 
pressed by the heat of the climate, often suffering from that worst of 
famine the want of water, disappointed of supplies and reduced for a 
length of time to half rations, having to make their way to the con- 
tested field through disaffected provinces, who permitting the passage 
only on compulsion, indemnified themselves by all covert injuries and 
retardments, harassed and begirt by wild bands of native hordes, who, 
skilled in the localities of the passes and fastnesses of the country, 
were continually hanging on their rear, and inflicting the most revolting 
cruclties, whenever by sudden effort they could accomplish the oppor- 
tunity ; begirt, we say, by these and other innumerable evils, the 
army of the Indus still made its way, attacked and captured the 
strong and important fortress of Ghizni, a place believed by the na- 
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tives to be impregnable, which for the thirty years preceding had 
been annually receiving some new accession of strength, containing 
a gurrison of three thousand five hundred Affghan soldiers, and com- 
manded in person by Dost Mahomed, abounding in ammunitions, and 
stores, and provisions, and thoroughly fitted for a regular siege; and 
while thus internally strengthened, externally guarded from alarms, 
by being “built on a scarped mound, about thirty-five feet high, 
Hanked by numerous towers, and surrounded by a fausse braye, and a 
wet ditch, whilst the height of the citadel covered the interior from 
the commanding fire of the hills from the north, rendering it nuga- 
tory. In addition to this screen-walls had been built before the 
gates; the ditch was filled with water, and unfordable, and an out- 
work built on the right bank of the river, so as to command the bed 
of it.” It was the opinion of the natives, that the walls of Ghizni 
were impregnable, a and that the place could not be reduced under a 
year's siege : so thought Dost Mahomed, and his son, in command of 
the place ‘and confident in its impregnability, never dreamed of cap- 
ture, and yet British valour and British tactics reduced the garrison 
in a few hours. 

Caubul, the capital, was the next crowning victory, and on its ac- 
quisition Shah Shoojah once again resumed the dominion of A ffghan- 
istan, at which point of time the narrative in fact closes. We have 
been much pleased with Mr. Atkinson’s full and copious account of 
the aspect of this seat of empire. The details of domestic manners 
are peculiarly interesting, and the plain, unvarnished descriptions of 
the city have accuracy stamped upon them from the very absence of 
all fanciful adornment. We have no poetical city of palaces | glittering 
in imaginative gorgeousness, and inhabited by beings of ideal beauty ; 
but far more veracious statements of veritable habitations, many ‘of 
them mud-built, and with occupants not over marvellously handsome. 
In short, we havea picture of Caubul as it is: its temples, its palaces, 
its bazaars, its gardens, and its cottages, all as matter of fact, and as 
much to be depended upon, as though they were daguerrotyped. 
However politically interesting the war passages of Mr. Atkinson’s 
work will be found, yet we hold that the picture he has drawn of 
Caubul is worthy of still higher estimation. It is at once pictorial 
and animated ; and, in furnishing us with descriptive details of a place 
of which our previous information was defective, and which at this 
juncture is so peculiarly prominent before the public, we think that 
he has rendered that public most essential service. For our own part, 
we cannot sufficiently admire the energy and industry of mind that 
could, under all the toil, privation, exertion, and endurance consequent 
upon such a campaign, with such a round of duties to perform, and 
sucha succession of hardships to endure—we cannot, we say, sufficiently 
admire the power of mind that, in the midst of engrossing labour, 
enervating heat, and wearying endurance, could still persevere in 
amassing the material for such a work as this. The engravings, which 
are designed as an illustrating and accompanying volume, while they 
manifest the taste and industry of the astist, do more towards identi- 
fying and realizing our ideas of objects, than any length of faaitiaabie 
and altogether, the work is as valuable as it is interesting 

We give an Affghan sotrce. 
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« Abdul Rusheed Khan, who had ‘ done the state some service,” when 
he joined our army and the Shah, on our approach to Ghizni, invited a 
party of us to an evening entertainment at his house. We were curious 
(Captains Outram, Macgregor, Hogg, and myself) to see an Affghan 
soiree, and left our own dinner in the chance of getting something, at 
least, to supply its place. Abdul Rusheed resides in the city, and we 
arrived at his domicile at dusk. The front door offered not a flattering 
presage of the interior decorations. It was like that of a stable, and not 
very suitable, I thought, for a Barukzye lord or chieftain. The passage 
through which we had to go was long, narrow, and dark as Erebus ; and, 
having got to the end of it, we emerged into a square, open to the sky, in 
which there was a large heap or mound of dirt, offensive enough. Along 
the walls, pierced in several places for holding provender, stood his 
horses. A little low door was now before us, which led into another di- 
vision of the premises, where the house was situated. Entering a further 
varrow door, we had to ascend a zig-zag and still narrower staircase, 
dangerous from projecting beams above, that threatened to break your 
head, or put out your eyes, if you did not take special care, at every step. 
There was no light to guide us. At last, we landed in a little baleony- 
place about ten teet square, beyond which was an inner room, a sanctum 
sunctorum, perhaps twice the length, laid out with rich carpets and pil- 
lows for the company. We were there cordially received by our host. 

‘‘ Tie was now incessant in his attentions, with repeated jor-astees, 
khoosh-astees, ‘ are you strong? are you happy ?’ the invariable salutation 
after salam aliekiim, and motioned us to our several places without loss 
of time. The only lights were in this inner room, and looking round we 
now discovered, at the further end, six long-bearded personages, whose 
province it was to perform the musical part of the entertainment. Pre- 
sently, several trays of fruit were brought in and put down on the carpet 
before us. The band then struck up most vehemently; they not only 
played, but sung, with voices so shrill and barbarous as scarcely to be 
human. After a quarter of an hour of this all-absorbing discipline, they 
ceased, and a further quautity of fruit and sweetmeats was brought for- 
ward, though hardly any of the former supply had been touched. Every 
now and then a kalyau was presented by a domestic. When returned to 
him by the first smoker, after a few whiffs, according to custom, he took 
of the chillum of tobacco, and blew into the tube, to drive out all the 
smoke that might have collected on the surface of the water, so as to 
make the kalyan quite pure for the next smoker. He then replaced the 
the chillum, and handed it round to all in succession. ‘The same kalyan 
was used indifferently by Abdul Rusheed, his Affghan friends, several of 
whom were present, and the fiddlers, as a thing of course ; a remarkable 
instance, among many, of the practical footing on which individuals of 
unequal grades stand towards each other at a feast. But great familiarity 
is constantly displayed by the lower orders. They never hesitate on any 
appeal to a superior to seize hold of his leg or bridle, and stop him on 
the road, to make known their wants. 

““ After another hour, the sweetmeats and fruit were removed and pilaws 
were brought in, with a dozen large saucers of pickles andvegetables, mixed 
up with ghee and spices. In the pilaw were large Jumps of mutton, and 
the accompaniment was some Caubul spirit, colourless, and nearly twice 
the strength of gin. The taste was so pungent, that comfits of sugar 
were used the moment after it was swallowed, to soften its effects on the 
mouth and throat. We had nothing but our fingers to help ourselves 
with at the repast, aud the set-to was as amusing to ourselves as it ap- 
peared to be to those by whom we were surrounded But I forgot to men- 
tion that, on the approach of the more substantial viands, a young lady 
and two old sybils, not of ‘the light fantastic toe, but of ‘the jingling 
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toe,” were brought into the apartment, and seated on one side. Thus 
‘ mine host,’ his visitors, fiddlers, and dancing women, were placed on 
the same footing,—an Affghan Saturnalia. Great justice was done by 
the professional ladies and gentlemen to the various kinds of food before 
them, and they partook handsomely too of the exhilarating spirit above 
alluded to, but perfectly within the bounds of propriety, their taste and 
skill being only perhaps a little heightened by the libation. 

“ This part of the business being settled, the young lady rose up to 
dance; her face was tolerably fair, but round as the full moon—the mah- 
roo of the Persians ; her eyes large, and smothered with soorma ; she had 
a nose-ornament of pearls, and was dressed in a pink muslin jama, or 
loose gown, garnished with gilt brocade. The crown of her head was 
covered with a small gold embroidered cap; her hair behind was formed 
into numerous strings, platted, and of a considerable length. The hair 
on her temples appeared to be gummed down flat, upon which a square 
piece of gold-leaf was stuck, and another between her eyebrows ; a pear! 
drop hung over her torehead, which was further adorned with a lock in 
the form of the letter C. Her action in dancing was rather graceful ; it 
was more gesticulation than dancing, and more than once reminded me 
of the opera and melodrama at home. There were some touches of hur- 
ried passion and marks of sentiment, that made one wonder how they 
came there. ‘The action in her had nothing of the foolery, and something 
worse, of Hindoostanee nautching ; not a single movement to bring it to 
recollection, except the jingle of the anklet-bells. She sung, too, the old 
* Mootriba khoosh,’ but in that she completely failed. She had now gone 
through her part, and retired; and in ten minutes more, one of the old 
sybils came in, dressed in her clothes, but the character of her exhibition 
was inferior, though her voice was not deficient in melody. It had now 
become rather late, and, with Abdul Rusheed’s good leave, we rose to de- 
part, highly pleased at having seen the novelty, to us, of an Affghan 
soiree. 


Forest Life. By the Author of « A New Home.” 


These two pleasing, pretty, prattling volumes have a value to us of 
the Old World, which perhaps those of the New might neither appre- 
ciate nor even “ guess.” Their lady-authoress, for lady she is in tone, 
taste, and sentiment, even though a dweller in a land where such a 
variety of thefeminine species might be looked upon as some natural, or 
rather unnatural monstrosity, seems to us the very Mary Mitford of Mi- 
chigan, with the additional advantage of being located in a sphere, where 
her descriptions cannot be too minute, or her details ever verge on 
the danger of being too trivial. It is possible that the States might 
turn away from our village-chronicler, and vote her gossiping as_be- 
neath the honour of its commendation; but the mother country will, 
on the contrary, find a charm in these minutia of Backwood manners, 
increased from the very circumstance of their familiar domesticity. 
It is curious to trace the modifications and amalgamations of emi- 
grated manners, if we may be allowed such a phrase, and while our 
authoress, in her most natural spirit and power of description, has per- 
fectly transformed and transported us into bystanders in these back- 
wood scenes to mark the leaven of the Old World character, glimmer- 
ing through the dogmatism mistaken for independence of the New. 

“ Forest Life” should be regarded as a picture, rather than as a 
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book, A picture of country life crowded with the auxiliaries of its pe- 
culiar aspect. We pass over its individual parts with amused interest. 
Here we have a few scattered houses springing up in the recesses of 
some primeval forest, the giant denizens of which have groaned and 
fallen under the resounding strokes of the woodman’s axe, awakening, 

perhaps for the first time, the echoes of the sleeping solitudes, to 
make an aperture amid the rich foliage of the forest trees, for the 
sunlight to penetrate to the lowly roof, and gladden the hearts of the 
domicile. We see a group of hardy back woodsmen assembled 
from the immediate neighbourhood of some twenty miles, (for twenty 

miles in these regions is immediate neighbourhood, ) all busy in help- 
ing the new settler's s fiving. The log w rood house, with its mud plas- 
tering, springs up with almost the celerity of Jonah’s gourd, the la- 
bour cheered by the wit of some rustic jester, while presently the 
blue smoke of its wood-fire curls up like an oblation to the household 
gods. Again, we sce a happy cavalcade all joyously ensconced in a 
gorgeous waggon, with its well fed team winding its way under the 
umbrageous screen of the time-honoured trees, all bedecked fur holi- 
day enjoyment. Provisions and blankets, a musnud of cushions and 
buffalo skins, with luxurious umbrellas to serve as a panoply from the 
noon-day sun or the rainy deluge, whichever may chance, when they 
shall have emerged from the shadow y ‘ timber land,” and the sound 
of merrymaking breaks mirthfully out in the mingled music of glee- 

ful childish voices, and the gambolling of domestic dogs, and the light 
laughter of the holiday folks, aw akened, it may be, by some ludicrous 
disaster or forgotten requisites, which is of yet no further moment 
than to supply an amusing incident of travel. Again the scene changes, 

and we find our travellers seeking shelter ina lone log house, amusingly 
mingled up with some city aristocracy, the sharp angles of whose pre- 


judices come somewhat in too rough a contact with the feelings of 


the secluded inhabitants of the “ clearing. ” Again, in touching con- 
trast, we look upon a sabbath assembly where internal devotion is call- 
ed upon to recognise the presense of the Deity in the temporary ap- 
propriation of some rustic barn, around which gather the far-collected 
congregation, when suddenly in the midst, the widow of the last mid- 
night brings in her dead, followed by the train of her bereaved chil- 
dren, and the voice of the minister in funcreal oration draws instruc- 
tion for the living from the sad text of the dead; and the melody of 
the funeral hymn arises, and they lay the dust, surely consecrated, 
since it once was man, in the lonely spot in the heart of the wilder- 
ness. And then again we are gladdened by a visit to the house of a 
minister, at what is called a “ Donation party,’—a sort of party at 
which his Grace of Canterbury and the bench of bishops might well 
smile in their lawn sleeves, but which we doubt not would prove very 
agreeable parties to many a country curate, who is “ passing rich at 
forty pounds a year,” in some of their lordships’ dioceses ; for in this 
particular sort of visiting every guest brings a “ Donation,” and the 
whole entertainment is supplied by the visitor and not by the visited, 
who has no harder task to perform than to please by being pleased — 
very agreeable terms, we should say. 

Sept. 1842.—VoL,. XXXVo—NO, CXXYVIT, 
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We cannot, however, trace on the various details of our picture, but 
we step back to look at the broad painting as a whole, rather than 
further to investigate its parts. Asa whole, then, we have a vivid 
and interesting picture of Backwood life, of great interest to the 
English eye. America, even in her cities, where the collision of men 
does much to shape them, has not yet had time to grow into a national 
character, for we will not be so unjust as to fasten upon her the mis- 
shapen phases which the varied contortions of her energies has made 
her temporarily assume, any more than we would say that the writh- 
ing of a wrestler was his natural aspect. Our colonial child is yet 
too young to be gravely charged with her own errors, as if they were 
those of fixed maturity ; and we have no more right to fasten upon her 
present bearing as being that of her fixed national character, than we 
should have in saying that one of our own wild-oat sowing youth 
would never grow into the great statesman or the erudite philosopher, 
because now he proved himself to be but a heedless Cantab or a wild 
Oxonian. If, then, America, in her cities, still wears an ungainly as- 
pect, where some degree of artificialness must result from the com- 
mingling, the character of her forest children must be infinitely more 
marked. The view we here have of these men and their manners, 
gives the value to this work; for though it is unquestionably sparkling, 
spirited, and amusing, it has a higher worth and importance. We 
can never weary in the interest which we take in tracing out the 
various phases of our own humanity: we look on our fellow beings, 
and contemplate the developing of the very passions of which we too 
are made. The vast family of man supplies us with a gallery of pic- 
tures, in which we can know no tediousness while developing the re- 
semblances, and marking the ascending scale of intellectual progres- 
sion. ‘The primeval red inhabitant of the forest wilds of America has 


given place to the white man’s usurped dominion. The dignity of 


our humanity in the native Indian was attested by such a quickening 
and cultivation of the corporeal faculties, as made him rival the wild 
animals of the woods in the acuteness of his bodily senses, but it  re- 
mains for society to contemplate the progress and ratio of success 
which their successors will accomplish in intellectual power. It is a 
curious and deeply interesting contemplation. 

We think we cannot do better than present our readers with the 
* Donation Party” to which we have alluded. 


* The fatigue of eye and ear,—the heat, the dust, the din of yesterday, 
and, after all, the sleepless night,—made repose really necessary ; and 
we lounged away the morning, visiting several friends, and surveying, 
under their guidance, what was best worth notice in the village and its 
neighbourhood. The place stands on rising ground, and commands a fine 
view af the surrounding country, then smiling in soft summer loveliness, 


and diversified everywhere with wood and water, though destitute of 


any striking features, if we except the one deep dell, whose full and rapid 
stream forms the wealth of the village. 

‘“** Hard times’ had made no impression on the sweet face of nature. 
Not a frown reproved the ungrateful grumbler, man; who, if he cannot 
find the superfluity which is required by an insatiable thirst for distinction, 
overlooks and contemns the kind care that richly provides for all his real 
wants. All was peace, industry, and abundance, and the heart could not 
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but dilate with pleasure at the sight of a multitude of objects, all typical 
of the overflowing goodness of God, and calling upon his rational crea- 
tures for ‘ the honour due unto his name.’ 

“We were most hospitably treated—for the spirit of hospitality is not 
confined to the cottages of the west—and our kind entertainers proposed 
several plans for a pleasant evening ; but the one which proved most at. 
tractive was a visit at the house of a clergyman with whom we had some 
acquaintance, and who was to receive all the world within five miles 
of —--, in the form of that relic of primitive puritanism known among us 
as a ‘donation party.’ We had heard of this custom—a general visit to 
the clergyman, each guest bringing something by way of offering,—-and 
we were delighted with the opportunity of assisting at one— assisting’ a 
la Francaise, 1 mean. 

“ We presented ourselves, by special request, at an early hour; but, 
early as it was,dozens of good plain folks from the country had preceded 
us. Some, indeed, we were told, had been on the ground since breakfast 
time. We always do things in earnest here. When we say, ‘Come and 
spend the day,’ we should stare to see the invited guest come at two 
o'clock, just as we had put away the dinner dishes, and taken out our 
knitting-work or our patchework for the afternoon, Avis au lecteur, in 
case he ventures to invite a western friend without specifying the hour. 

‘But, as we were saying, some good ladies had taken time by the fore- 
lock, and here they were, beginning already to yawn (covertly) and to long 
for their tea. Two great baskets in the hall were already pretty well filled 
with bundles of yarn, woollen stockings of all sizes (sure to fit ina clergy- 
man’s family), rolls of home-made flannel, mysterious parcels enveloped 
in paper, and bags which looked as if they might contain a great many 
precious things. Flocks of company were arriving, and no one empty. 
handed; so that the ‘removal of the deposits’ became a measure of ne- 
cessity, and the contents of the two baskets were transferred to some 
reservoir up stairs. Before the baskets had been restored to their places, 
there was some embarrassment among the new comers as to the proper 
bestowment of their contributions, etiquette requiring that an air of 
mysterious reserve should be preserved, But the difficulty was obviated 
by the arrival of a handsome tea-table, borne by two young men as the 
representatives of a little knot who had hit upon this pretty thought of a 
present for the minister’s lady. Upon this the tasteful class of offerings 
were displayed to good advantage; and I observed a study-lamp, a 
richly-bound Shakspeare, and a bronze inkstand with proper appur- 
tenanees. Among the more magnificent were a standing fire-screen ele. 
gantly wrought, and a pair of footstools, on which the skill of the cabinet- 
maker had done its utmost in displaying to advantage very delicate 
embroidery. The variety, as well as the beauty of the gifts, was very in- 
venious; and nobody could find fault with a handsome purse filled with 
gold, bearing, in minute letters wrought into its bead. work, the inscription, 
‘To the Reverend Mr. ———, from the young men of his church.’ 

“When so many people, young and old, were collected with a kind 
purpose, and under circumstances which levelled, for the time, all dis- 
tinctions, conversation was not likely to flag. In truth, the general com- 
placency evinced itself in a ceaseless stream of talk, with only a moderate 
infusion of scandal, for every body was present. The old ladies chatted 
soberly among themselves, and their husbands talked politics in corners. 
The young ladies fluttered about busily, as in duty bound; for on them 
devolves, by inviolable usage, all the ministering necessary on the occa- 
sion: all the reception of the company, and bestowing of their offerings ; 
all care of tea affairs, and distribution of refreshments in order due. 

Such a dodging of pretty heads—such dancing of ringlets—such gleam- 
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ing of white teeth as there was among them! I scarcely wondered that 
the young men became a little bewildered, and forgot w here the ‘y Ought 
to stand, and had to be ordered about or turned out into the hall to 
make room for the more dignified or bulky part of the assembly, only to 
slip back again upon the first opportunity, So much youthful beauty is 
not collected every day, and especially beauty endowed with such a pretty 
little coquc tish station of command. I cannot doubt that much execu 
tion was done, and, in truth, there were some very obvious symptoms 
but I shall not betr: ay 
“The clergyman’s lady occupies rather an equivocal station on these 
casions. She is not exactly in the position of hostess; for every article 
set before the company is furnished by themselves, and all the ordinary 
uttentions are rendered by the young ste ‘wardesses of the hour; so the 
dominie’s lady has only to smile and look happy, and to show by her 
manner that she is gratified by the interest evinced; and if to this she 
superadd good talking powers, and can entertain those of her guests that 
ure not particularly easy to entertain, she has accomplished all “that is ex- 
pected of her. And all this the fair ‘and lady-like heroine of the present 
vcecsion did very sweetly. 
©The tea hour drew on, and now the mé/ée began to assume a business. 
lik ce air. The scampering reminded me of ‘ Puss in the corver,’ such was 
the sudden chase tor seats. The old ladies put away their knitting, and 
their spouses began to spread their handkerchiefs on their knees, at the 
first rattle of the tea-spoons. Those who were not so fortunate as to 
secure. seats insinuated themselves as near as possible to tables and 
mantel-pieces which might serve to hold the anticipated good cheer. 
‘The younger gentlemen officiated as footmen ; and they had an ardu- 

oustask. Over and above the bear ing of great trays of tea and coffee, and 
bounteous salvers of cake, biscuits, sandwiches, cheese, tongue, and all 
that belongs both to city and country tea-table, they had, in addition, to 

attend to the contr ulietory directions of a host of capricious mistresses 
ot the ceremonies, who dk lig ‘hted in perplexing them, and who gave orders 
| counter-orders for the very purpose of seeing them go ‘on bootless 
errands and get laughed at for their pains. But they bore all very good- 
humouredly, and managed to ptor se: something like a return to their fair 
tyrants, by persuading the old ladies to drink as much tea as possible, 

il commending and urging the excellence of the coffee to the gentlemen 
im such sort that an extra supply was required, and the damsels’ elbows 
were fain to suc for quarter. After all were served, the attendants were 
at liberty to provide for themselves, and, whatever may have been lett 
for them to eat and drink, I can testify that they had abundance of talking 


and laughing. 
“Tl ought sooner to have mentioned that the pastor in whose behalt 
uch gencral interest was shown was a person accustomed to society, and 
)aceptin the best power of hospitality—that of making every one feel 
welcome and at ease. Mr. ——— was every where, and in every body’s 
thoughts. Grave with the old, gay with the young, and cheerful with 
ail, he was in every 1 pect the life and soul of the occasion, and each felt 
the time spent in conversation with him to have been the sweet ‘ of the 
ht.” An enviable power! and one possessed in its perfection only 


by those whose hearts ere full of Kindly sympathies ,—who are what 
others only try to appear. 


* Atter the bustle attendant upon serving the tea had subsided, the con- 


versation gradually, and asil spontancor sly, took a more serious turn, and, 
| ‘we Were aware, she sweet and solemn notes of a hymn, well sup- 
ported ta all its parts, stele upon the ear, and hushed all lighter sounds 
When several stanzas had been iz, the clergyman, after a shert 
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address, invited all present to unite in prayer and thanksgiving to the 
bounteous giver of all good; and thus seriously closed a very cheerful 
evening, without any violent transition or unpleasant contrast.” 


Letters from Hofwyl by a Parent, on the Educational Institutions 
of Dr. Fellenberg. With an Appendix, containing Woodbridge’s 
Sketches of Hofwyl. Reprinted from the Annals of Education. 


The subject of education has a parallel importance with that of the 
destiny of our race. The impressions of youth most generally 
deepen, and deepen until they are perfectly imbedded in the heart of 
age, eating themselves into the very granite of our nature, in ever deep- 
ening lines, and becoming daily less and less erasable. Education is, in 
fact, the mould in which the ductility of youth may be cast, and age 
but the hardening process. It is, therefore, in early life alone, while all 
is plastic and amenable, that the stamp and superscription can be 
given. The tendencies which mark the beginning of our life usually 
decide its issues, as the arrow receives the impulse of its aim when it 
first leaves the bow. It is the beginning of a thing that decides its 
end; the bent of the twig which inclines the tree. It may almost be 
said that the training of the child fixes the fate of the man, and in 
the same way that it influences individual character, it likewise affects 
national character, since the most stupendous total is composed of 
single units. In this great sense the importance of education is in- 
deed vast, but there is still a greater; if it influences the interests of 
time, it also influences the interests of eternity. 

The subject then is one of such importance that its consequences 
extend throughout eternity. We may well pause and ponder, for the 
responsibility of our parental and national positions are indeed im- 
measurable. 

It would be impossible for the most partial among us to deny the 
defectiveness of our home educational institutions. Our public se- 
minaries of learning for the higher classes are degraded by vices, over 
which those in authority can exercise but little control ; and though 
native energy of talent, and the pious enthusiasm of virtue, may ele- 
vate a few from among the ranks of their inhabitants, the mass do us 
but little national honour. The system of fagging, a brutalizing suf- 
ferance, worthy of the darkest, we had almost said the blackest ages, 
disgraces our more juvenile public schools. In short, we are compelled 
to believe that instead of inspiring virtue, there is much more to be 
found of incitements to vice in these institutions. 

Turning from these to private schools, we are struck at once with 
the dominant motive of their establishment—we do not speak of it 
with censure, since it is the natural spring of the exertions of most 
of us—personal profit. It is for this that men are content to labour in 
the open fields of education, and it is a labour doubled and tripled indeed, 
on those who thus delve for hire. Let a man once lose sight of the 
loftiness of his task in training minds up to their clevated heritage, 
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and we at once say that the negro in the cane-ficld, or the miner 
shut out from the light of day, have easy and idle toils in comparison 
with his own. In sooth, there is but little delightful in the “ task to 
rear the tender thought, and teach the young idea how to shoot,” 
when once the mind is divested or loses sight of the persuasion that 
* souls are his charge, to him is given to train them for their native 
heaven.” The motive of mere pecuniary recompense is far too per- 
sonal and business-like, ever to sustain him. Hence the weariness 
and discontent of the office, unquestionably resulting from the sub- 
stituting a lower motive for a lofty one. 

We turn from these to the contemplation of Dr. Fellenberg, as a 
Christian philosopher, warm with the interests of humanity, overflow- 
ing with love for his species, with rare and high mental endowments, 


singularly fitted for the task, and full of the philanthropic spirit of 


secking to regenerate those faulty and defective systems of education, 
which having emanated from narrow views and puerile perceptions, are 
fitted only to perpetuate the errors from which they spring. 

The ‘ Letters from Hofwyl,” which have led us into these re- 
marks, profess to have been written from the spot, with the whole sys- 
tem of which they treat in full operation. English parents, feeling 
the difficulties and responsibilities of education, and pondering be- 
tween the advantages and disadvantages of public and private tuition, 
were at last tempted to send their eidest boys to Hofwyl, and being 
anxious to investigate Dr. Fellenberg’s plans and their results, them- 
selves visited the establishment. In these letters the Christian phi- 
losophy which pervades the working of the whole process is very 
fairly investigated, and if there be no leaning of partiality in the 
statements, which we have no cause to suspect, profound indeed 
must have been the mind, and rich the benevolence, that could put 
such a machinery into operation. These plans are far too comprehen- 
sive to allow of anything like compression in our pages. Suffice it to 
say, that Dr. Fellenberg has been spending his life, not in seeking 
personal profit, but in making a grand experiment on man. He has 
been investigating the capabilities of human nature, and proportion- 
ing means to a proposed end—even that of elevating the happiness 
and the dignity of his fellow-beings. At Hofwyl, near Berne, in Swit- 
zerland, he has instituted three establishments, or schools, for the three 
classes of lite—the higher, the middle, and the working classes ; and 
while presiding over the operation of his projects, the virtue which he 
endeavours to foster seems to be reflecting back the highest and 
purest species of satisfaction on his own life. We cannot, of course, 
enter into these voluminous plans, which prove great scope of mind as 
well as being the result of long experience, but we cordially recom- 
mend this volume to our readers, and urge them to the consideration 
of the subject which it presents. 

= e subjoin a few of Dr. Fellenberg’s sentiments, culled from this 
work. 


‘He has a firm confidence in the possibility of amending human cha- 
racter by means of a more complete system of education, so that it shall 
be brought into a condition to harmonise with the precepts of the Gospel : 
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his faith in all that is good, in all that carries out the spirit of that Gospel, 
as coinciding with the will of God, has ever been, and still is, his great 
support. This faith brings with it the most perfect submission. I cannot 
recall his precise words, but I remember him to have said, ‘It is our 
duty to endeavour by every right means to effect any good object, and to 
relax no effort which may lead to success; but if, after repeated endea. 
vours, we cannot succeed, we are bound to consider our failure as indi. 
cative of the will of God, and wait his pleasure. We may turn our 
strength elsewhere, neither despairiyg of the final accomplishment of what 
is good, nor complaining of our failure, but still hoping, believing, and 
submitting.’ ”’ 
7 * . * * 


“* His great rule of conduct is to respect the individuality of his pupils, 
Adopting the principle, that Providence indicates the destination of a 
child by the faculties it has bestowed upon him, he considers the educator 
ought not to presume to change, according to his own narrow views, that 
which the Creator has in his supreme wisdom designed.’ In order to 
carry out this principle, the evidences of that individuality must be ob- 
tained, by a careful observation of the traits which are elicited in daily 
life ; and the pupil must be allowed the fair and honest freedom which 
will secure him from hypocrisy or opposition. There must be no sub- 
serviency to systems or theories, since there can be no infallible and unique 
method of governing and forming a creation of such variety and delicacy 
as the human mind. But while a slavish subjection to system is repu- 
diated at Hofwyl, the advantages of experience are not excluded; what- 
ever is good in modern methods is adopted, whenever and wherever 
advantage can accrue from its application. M.de Fellenberg is in con. 
stant correspondence with persons engaged or interested in education ; 
and he has at this time efficient persons travelling in various parts of 
Europe at his expense, for the sole purpose of ascertaining what is going 
on elsewhere, and of securing for the service of Hofwyl any professors or 
individuals otherwise devoted to science, literature, or ethics, who are 
likely to advance the efficiency of the institution. 

“The more we consider the character of the educator, the deeper grows 
the conviction that it should take for its example the providential care of 
the Universal Father: the trials and temptations of children should be 
tempered like the wind to the shorn lamb ; the repetition of errors borne 
with the patience of him who long suffered the rebellions of those who 
did not know his ways; while virtue should be fostered with the faith in- 
spired by the declaration, that ‘man was made in the image of God.’ It 
should cheer the arduous duties of the educator to reflect, that He who 
came to save, also came to teach,” 

* . * ° * 


“ M. de Fellenberg has established an educational institution which 
has successfully carried out the greatest principles, and he has done this 
with attention to the pecuniary and economical results, or he would have 
failed; but he sought no profit, he devoted the inheritance of a Swiss 
nobleman to the object, together with his time, ability, and energy ; all 
pecuniary emolument which might accrue has been expended in increas- 
ing the educational advantages of the institution, not in adding to the 
income of the founder. Neither was it his object to leave a large pro- 
perty to his family, for he offered to make Hofwyl the property of the 
government. He had but one design,—to raise the condition of his fellow 
men. He nourishes the hope that his example will be followed: the seed 
is scattered abroad, but there is still but one Hofwyl; there is yet no 
other seminary including the three orders of society, bestowing on each 
the instruction fitted to their stations, and an education which shall make 
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that instruction profitable (f use the term in its widest sense) to the in- 
dividual and to society. Pecuniary speculation will never accomplish 
what is effected at Hofwyl; but ability, disinterestedness, and benevo- 
lence, united to capital, may. We have in England wealth and talent 
equal to the accomplishment of great enterprises ; their application has 
already placed us first among the nations: we have benevolence and 
energy which have broken the bonds of the slave. ‘ You have accom- 
plished the emancipation of millions of your fellow-creatures,’ said M, de 
Fellenberg to me, yesterday: ‘have you no minds amongst you equal to 
the task of emancipating mankind from that worst of bondage, ignorance ? 
The condition of your working classes, the demands of those calling them- 
selves Chartists, the thoughtless dissipation of the rich and powertul, the 
restless discontent of some, the selfish money-getting spirit of others, be- 
token a state of things needing a deep and searching amendment.’ ”’ 


English Surnames. Essays on Family Nomenclature, Historical, 
Etymological,and Humorous. By Mark Antony Lower. 


This is a curious work, and will afford much information and amuse- 
ment to those who delight in tracing the origin of those designations 
which distinguish individuals and families. 

“ Sirnames,” the author observes, “ differed originally from sur- 
names. Mac-Allan Fitz-Harding, ap Tudor, and Stephenson, are pro- 
perly sir or sire names, and are equivalent to the son of Allan of 
Harding, or Tudor of Stephen. A surname is, therefore, a name 
superadded to the first or christian name, to indicate the family to 
which the individual bearing it belongs, as Edmund Spenser, Jolin 
Milton, Alexander Pope. Hence it is evident that although every 
sirname is a surname, every surname is not a sirname—a distinction 
which is now scarcely recognized, and the two words are used indis- 
criminately by our best writers.” 

These remarks the author proceeds to exemplify in a number of 
apposite examples from ancient usage. He then gives a history of 
English surnames, which will repay the reader's attention. These 
are divided under the several heads of Local Surnames, Names de- 
rived from Occupations and Pursuits, from Dignities and Offices, 
from Personal and Mental Qualities, &c. &c., all accompanied by illus- 
trations which indicate considerable learning and research. It will be 
obviously impossible here to pursue so multifarious a subject, though, 
did our limits permit, we might quote many ingenious remarks, which 
would tend to show the attractive character of the volume. As, 
however, the work is one which will commend itself to the attention 
of those who feel a pleasure in possessing a key to what they every 
day see and hear, it will be only necessary for us briefly to describe it 
as we have done, and to recommend it, as we feel a pleasure in 
doing, to the attention of our readers. 
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London. 


This very agreeable work goes on improvingly. As its numbers 
succeed each other, we are growing more and more pleased with the 
acquaintanceship. “ The Royal Academy” is a very interesting me- 
moir, affording us not only its own history, but a succession of brief 
but admirably well written biographies of its successive presidents, 
and a sprinkling of anecdote of those marked men who gathered 
round the nucleus of the art, themselves the “ observed of all ob- 
servers.” The Royal Academy deserved the honour of a peculiar 
sitting, since, as a collective body, its existence has been strongly 
marked. Genius has ever been, and will ever be, eccentric in all its 
movements, rebelling very vigorously against most of the cold propric- 
ties of life, and we find this. energetic waywardness nowhere more 
strongly developed than in the disciples of, we must not say the imi- 
tative, but the creative art. Disproportioned, overbalanced, and over- 
excited feclings, while they are wofully destructive of peace, serve 
admirably to animate the scene of life, and make strongly interesting 
pictures, in the same way that a natural tempest gives us a more ex- 
citing and absorbing view of nature than her unruffled features can 
present. Unquestionably, a storm is more imposing than a calm. 
The irritability, the reverses, and the vicissitudes of genius, are ab- 
sorbingly interesting, and the outbreaks of passion and the feverish- 
ness of excitement supply us with the material of curious specula: 
tion, as well as of present amusement. Much of this characteristic 
heat of temperament is displayed in this very amusing history of the 
Academy. It is traced from its very infancy through all its phases— 
from a mere fortuitous existence up to its present palmy days of Tra- 
falgar-square glory. The days of Burke, of Johnson, of Fuseli, of 
West, and of Peter Pindar, were rich and racy, and the collision of 
these opposite spirits produced many a flash of wit, and many a spark 
of fire. Altogether, “ London” has supplied us with an admirable 


memoir of the Academy. 


“‘ It appears from Hogarth’s memoirs of himself that the first attempt 
to form a kind of artists’ academy was made about the beginning of the 
eighteenth century ‘ by some gentlemen-painters of the first rank, who in 
their general forms imitated the plan of that in France, but conducted 
their business with far less fuss and solemnity ; yet the little that there 
was, in a very short time became an object of ridicule.’ ‘The single ob. 
ject then desired was a school for drawing from the living model ; and it 
is curious, and an unanswerable evidence of the low state of the arts, that 
in so important a matter nothing should have been done previously, or 
more effectively when undertaken. But the public had an idea that some 
of these meetings were for immoral purposes, and the artists had not a little 
difficulty to overcome on that score. The Duke of Richmond had the 
credit, later in the century, of establishing the first school in this country 
for the study of the antique, havi ing fitted up a gallery with a number of 
casts, busts, and bas-reliets, ‘ moulded from the “7 sclect antique and 
modern figures at that time in Rome and Florence, Cipriani was one of 
the teachers here for a few months. Other associations, of the kind before 
referred to, sprang into existence from time to time. Vertue in 1711 was 
drawing in one, of which Kneller was at the head. Sir James Thornhill 
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also founded one at the back of his house in St. Martin’s Lane, which, 
Hogarth says, sunk into insignificance ; and after his death, Hogarth, be- 
coming possessed of the apparatus, himself caused the establishment of 
another, ultimately known as the Society of Incorporated Artists, from 
which the Royal Academy, which Hogarth so strenuously opposed on the 
ground of the deleterious influence he conceived such establishments 
would have on art, may have said to have arisen. This is by no means 
the most noticeable feature of the contrast between Hogarth’s intended 
opposition and actual support. A new advantage was soon discovered 
by the artists in the combination they devised, the advantage of exhibi- 
tion, and it is one that has since kept the body firmly together by its 
otent influence. For this, also, the Academy is indebted chiefly to 
Hogarth. On the erection of the Foundling Hospital, it was desired, in 
accordance with the taste of the day—and an admirable taste, too, if bet- 
ter use had been made of it—to decorate the walls, &c. But the charity 
was too poor to pay the artists for so doing, some of whom accordingly 
offered to do it gratuitously. Hogarth was the chief of these benetac- 
tors. The fame of the different works spreading abroad, people began to 
desire to see them; their desires were gratified, the exhibition took 
amazingly; and thus did the painters of the day first derive their idea 
of the advantages that might accrue from exhibitions of their collected 
works. An opportunity for making the experiment soon offered. In 
1754 a Society was formed for the encouragement of arts, manufactures, 
and commerce, which, among its other good deeds, expended in twenty 
years nearly 8,000/., together with ten gold medals, six. silver, seventeen 
gold palettes, and eighty-four large and small of silver, in rewards to 
youthful competitors in painting, sculpture, and architecture. The great 
room of this Society was thrown open for the first public English exhi- 
bition of art, April 21, 1760; the admission was free, and the price of the 
catalogue sixpence. The scheme was successful, and therefore repeated 
the next year in the great room of Spring Gardens, when the price of 
their catalogue was raised to a shilling, and admission was only to be ob- 
tained either by an individual or a party by the purchase of a catalogue. 
Johnson, writing to Baretti, notices this exhibition, and says, ‘ They (the 
artists) please themselves much with the multitude of spectators, and 
imagine that the English school will rise in reputation. . . . This exhibi- 
tion has filled the heads of the artists and the lovers of art.’ And then 
follows a bit of what too many at that time thought philosophy, but of 
which it is truly surprising to find Johnson the utterer. ‘ Surely life, if 
it be not long, is tedious, since we are forced to call in the assistance of 
so many trifles to rid us of our time—of that time which never can re- 
turn.’ Johnson's friend Reynolds taught him better, a few years later, in 
those immortal discourses, which the doctor among others had the cre- 
dit with some credulous or envious people of having in a great measure 
written. He may, perhaps, even have received a more direct reproof if he 
were in the habit of expressing such opinions in Reynolds’s presence. ‘The 
latter esteemed his art too highly to allow such remarks from such a 
quarter to pass unnoticed. His admirable comment upon an observation 
made by the Dean of Gloucester, Dr. Tucker, that a pin-maker was a 
more useful and valuable member of society than Raphael, is here in 
point. * That,’ said Reynolds, ‘is an observation of a very narrow mind— 
a mind that is confined to the mere object of commerce—that sees with a 
microscopic eye but a part of the great machine of the economy of life, 
and thinks that small part which he sees to be the whole. Commerce is 
the means, not the end of happiness or pleasure: the end is a rational 
enjoyment by means of arts and sciences,’ Xc. The friendship of these re- 
markable men commenced in an interesting manner. Reynolds, whilst on 
a visit in Devonshire, took up Johnson’s Life of Savage. He was stand- 
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ing at the time leaning against the chimney. piece. He read, and read ons 
without moving, till he had finished the book, and then, on trying to move 
his arm, found it benumbed and useless. From that time he eagerly 
sought an opportunity of becoming acquainted with the writer, Cann 
soon offered, which resulted in a lasting and cordial friendship. It was 
perhaps through this connexion that Johnson was induced to write the 
advertisement of the third exhibition, when the artists ventured on 
the bold experiment of charging one shilling for the admittance of each 
person, but at the same time thought a kind of apology or explanation 
necessary. The concluding sentences, which are Johnsonian all over, 
contain the pith of the whole. ‘ The purpose of this exhibition is not to 
enrich the artist, but to advance the art: the eminent are not flattered 
with preference, nor the obscure insulted with contempt: whoever hopes 
to deserve public favour is here invited to display his merit.’ ‘This exhi- 
bition, too, being successful, the custom was firmly established, and the 
associated company began to grow rich and influential. In 1765 they ob- 
tained a charter of incorporation under the title before mentioned, But 
their very success bred dissension: there was no deciding what to do 
with the money. The architects wanted a house, the sculptors wanted 
statues, and the painters wanted a gallery for historical paintings, whilst 
some wanted nothing but the money itself, and to grow rich. Another 
cause of division existed in the very heterogeneous composition of the 
Society. It consisted at one period of 149 members, many of whom were 
artists only inname; and that was not the worst of the evil, for the bad 
and indifferent portions of the Socicty were so numerous as entirely to over- 
power the good, and to give tone and influence to the whole. ‘This, of 
course, was not to be endured, and some of the best members seceded, 
among whom were Reynolds ; and West, then known as a young American 
artist of promise, and a Quaker, whom the King, George III., had taken 
under his especial patronage. The Presidency of the Incorporated Ar- 
tists being vacant about that time, Kirby, teacher of perspective to the 
King, was elected, and in his inaugural address assured the members that 
His Majesty would not support the dissenters. West was then painting his 
picture of ‘ Regulus’ for the King in the palace, where Kirby, was one 
day announced, and, by the King’s orders, admitted, and introduced to 
West, whom he had never seen before. Kirby looked at the picture, com- 
mended both it and the artist, then turning to George II1., observed, 
‘Your Majesty never mentioned anything of this work to me. Who 
made the frame? It is not made by one of your Majesty’s workmen, it 
ought to have been made by the royal carver and gilder.’ ‘ Kirby,’ was 
the quiet reply, ‘ whenever you are able to paint me such a picture as 
this; your friend shall make the frame.’ ‘I hope, Mr. West,’ added 
Kirby, “that you intend to exhibit this picture?’ ‘ It is painted for the 
valace,’ was the reply, ‘ and its exhibition must depend upon Lis Ma- 
jesty’s pleasure.’ ‘ Assuredly,’ remarked the King, ‘1 shall be very 
happy to let the work be shown to the public.” ‘ ‘Then, Mr. West, you 
will send it to my exhibition ?’ ‘ No!’ interrupted the King, ‘ it must go 
to my exhibition—that of the Royal Academy.’ ” 


es ee 


England in the Nineteenth Century. 


The description of the county of Lancashire is now brought to a 
close, and we think can hardly fail of satisfying the reader with its am- 
plitude, research, and capability. To foreigners who may desire to 
become acquainted with the aspect of our provinces, we know of no 
means so efficient as the possession of this work. We must indeed 
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pronounce it to be more satisfactory than personal investigation, ings- 
much as to a stranger the surface only can be seen, while most of the 
important matter altogether escapes his cognizance. In short, it is 
only an intelligent observer, used to the localities of a place, who can 
hope to command its dependencies. We look upon this species of 
county history to be highly valuable, and we think that when this ex- 
tensive and admirably well-conceived work shall be completed, that 
we shall possess a most ample and faithful picture of our own country. 
Of magnitude as a whole, it will yet be perfect in its parts, each 
county comprising completeness in itself. Vestiges of the past, as 
well as the aspect of the present, will be found to increase its interest, 
while its clear and succinct statements of our manufacturing interests 
are faithfully and fairly represented. 





Practical Introduction to the Study of the German Language. Ae- 
cording to the views of Dr. Becher, the Discoverer of the Natural 
System of Language, and Founder of an Improved Method of In- 
struction. By Heinricn ApEgt, late Assistant Master in King’s 
College, London. 


The author of this work having had six years’ practice in teaching 
at King's College, in addition to other experience, may well be al- 
lowed to speak practically rather than theoretically, and consequently 
comes to us with claims of authority which we are very willing 
to allow. ‘Though Euclid said, long ago, that there was no royal 
road to learning, it is unquestionably true that, though the path 
may not be shortened, it is smoothed and levelled, and the distance 
pleasantly beguiled. When learning can be stript of its old-fashioned 
and cumbrous paraphernalia, and reduced to something like sim- 
plicity of form, it must necessarily be much more easy of transfer, 
and the system which Mr. Apel has here laid down is certainly 
much less abstruse than those which have heretofore prevailed. 
Dr. Becker and Baron Humboldt, in their inquiries into the prin- 
ciples of language, arrived at the same results, and we believe that 
their views have been acted upon with highly favourable effects. 
Mr. Apel, in the preface of this * Practical Introduction,” says, “ All 
grammars hitherto written for Englishmen, from Wendeborn and 
Nohden down to Ollendorf and Wittich, adhere to the antiquated 
method of Adelung, which is now entirely superseded in the col- 
leges and universities throughout Germany, Switzerland, and the 
North, by grammars founded on a more philosophical principle. This 
is among the important results derived from the thorough investiga- 
tion of the etymology and comparative history of all Germanic lan- 
guages, both ancient and modern, by Jacob Grimm, and from the 
new and original views and subsequent successful elucidation of the 
principles of general or philosophical grammar, by Dr. Becker and 
aroun W. von Hlumboldt. In the grammars of the old school, the ex- 
ternal forms and inflexions are the principal objects of consideration, 
occupying the attention of the learner chiefly with words, and, in 
sulle instances, even with mere syllables and letters, instead of the 
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ideas which they are designed to express. In modern grammar, on 
the contrary, pursuing an entirely different principle, the origin and 
signification of those forms and inflexions, and the operations of the 
human mind which they are intended to define and express, are in- 
quired into, and grammar thus has for its base a system connected 
in all its parts, at once simple and natural, explaining the phenomena 
of language in a manner intelligible to all.” 

Some idea of the aim of the system may be gathered from this 
extract ; and we can only say, that these attempts to lighten mental 
toil, by simplifying the abstruseness of the aspirant’s 2 atl ought 
to be thankfully appreciated. © We look upon this “ Practical Intro- 
duction to the Study of the German Language” as well and ably 
executed. 





Facts and Figures ; A Periodical Record of Statistics, applied to 
Current Questions. 


This work will be found a useful and able reference to the statician, 
containing a great number of facts in statistics, population, births, 
marriages, deaths, &c. &c., all derived from the first authority, namely, 
parliamentary documents. To those interested in the condition of the 
country, and contemplating the various workings of the legislation, as 
well as the natural bearings of society in its different localities, this 
work will be found of sterling utility. 





—_——~ 


Matthew Henry's Commentary on the Holy Bible, beautifully Embel- 
lished by at least Sixty highly-finished Steel Engravings, drawn 
from Nature by W.H. Bartvett, Esq. Carefully examined and 
corrected. 


This is a re-issue for the people, at a cheap rate, of this old-esta- 
blished commentary. It is in octavo, well and neatly executed, and 
the engravings good. The circulation ought to be extensive, and will 
be so, we doubt not. 





The Canadian Scenery illustrated. Uniform with American Scenery, 
Switzerland, Scotland, §c. From Drawings by W. H. Bartuert, 
Engraved in the first style of the Art, by R. Watuis, J. Cousen, 
Wi._mMoreE, Branparpb, Bentiey, Ricuarpson, &c. The Lite- 
rary Department, by N. P. Wixuis, Esq., Author of ‘* Pencillings 
by the Way,” “ Inklings of Adventures,” &c., Scenery and An- 
tiqguities of Ireland, &c. 

These admirable productions of art continue to charm as much as 
ever. The views of Ballina and Killiney Bay in our sister country, are 
sweet and felicitous, while Lake Massawhippy in the Canadian de- 
partment displays a scene of quiet beauty singularly expressive, and 
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contrasting well with a “ Forest Scene,” of impressive loneliness and 
deep seclusion. . The human beings in the foreground of this picture 
mark the loftiness of the trees which compose this primeval forest. 
As a whole they are admirable. 





Museum of Mankind. 


The term requires some little explanation, and while we are tempt- 
ed to smile at the enthusiasm of the projector, we are inclined to re. 
commended his project to attention and consideration, because we 
think it deserves to come fairly before the public. After all, a little 
enthusiasm, though it may look like an ignis fatuus, is yet the light 
that guides men to great things, and it is no sign of a cool judgment 
always to throw cold water upon it. Our projector then proposes to 
the world a Museum of Mankind. A great undertaking, doubtless, 
but one which is elevated above the class of mere sight-seeing amuse- 
ment. We refer our readers to the pamphlet containing details of this 
curious, novel, and comprehensive plan. 





Chinese Exhibition, Hyde Park Corner. 


The idea of this exhibition is a happy one. The world cannot 
visit China, but here China visits the world. An inspection of this 
vast assemblage of curious objects will do more to convey an adequate 
idea of the habits and customs of one of the most ancient and populous 
nations of the earth than the reading of many volumes; indeed, so 
complete is the impression conveyed, that it seems scarcely possible 
to believe we are, while viewing it, only a few steps removed from 
the high road to our own mighty Babylon. To describe it we should 
not oly require the pen of a Morier, but all the colours of the rain- 
bow. We shall, therefore, only advise our readers to see it, convinced 
that nothing short of ocular demonstration can afford anything like an 
adequate conception of the effect which such a collection of extra- 
ordinary objects is calculated to convey. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Life of a Sportsman. By Nimrod, 56 coloured plates, 8vo, 2l. 2s. 

Kabarsa, or the Warriors of the West. By Mrs. Snelling. 12mo, 7s. 6d. 

Ivo und Verena, By the Author of “ Cousin Rachel.”- 18mo, 2s. 

Carleton's Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry. Purt I. 1s. 

Atkinson’s Expedition into Affgbhanistan. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Blackwood’s Standard Novels. Vol. LX. ‘ Pen Owen.’ 6s. 

Recreations of Christopher North. Vol. 1I. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

A Complete Guide to the Lakes, with illustrations and maps. New Edition. 
12mo. 5s. 

Massaniello. An Historical Romance. Edited by Horace Smith, Esq. 3 vols, Post 
8vo, 31s, 6d. 

Forest Life, By the Author of “ A New Home.” 2vols. Feap. 12s. 

Torrent of Portugal. An English Metrical Romance, Edited By J. O. Halliwell. 
Post 8vo. 5s. 

Autobiography of Joseph Lister of Bradford, York. Edited by Thomas Wright. 
vo. 4s, 

Chronological Pictures of English History. By Jobn Gilbert. Part II., contain- 
ing five reigns. 4to. 7s. 6d. 

Notes of a Tour in the Distressed Manufacturing Districts of Lancashire. By Dr, 
W. Cooke Taylor, 12mo, ds. 
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Norway and ber Laplanders in 1841. By John Milford. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 

Life in the West, Backwood Leaves and Prairie Flowers. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Deformed, Jessy Bell, and other Poems. By Mary St. Aubyn. Feap. 6s. | 

Rhymes for an Hour, Poems on several occasions. By Clara Coulthard. 18mo. 6s. 

A Summer Trip to Weymouth and Dorchester, from the Note Book of an Old 
Traveller, 12mo, 4s. 

The Fall of Leicester. A Dramatic Poem. By George Warmington. Second 
Edition, 3s. 

Excursions in Newfoundland during 1839 and 1840. By J. B. Jukes, Esq. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, 21s. 

Newfoundland in 1842, A Sequel to “ The Canadas in 1841,” with a Map of New- 
foundland, and Five Illustrations. By Lieut.-Col. Sir Richard Bonnyecastle, 2 
vols. post 8vo. 21s. 

(Chambers’s People’s Edition) Travels in Iceland, By Sir G. S. Mackenzie, 
8vo. 1s. 4d. 

The Works of Nathaniel Emmons, D.D., edited by Jacob Ide, D.D. 6 vols, 8vo, 
i4s. per vol. . 

The Millennium. A Poem, with copious Notes. By a Milleunarian. 4to. 5s. 

Narrative of Various Journies in Balochistan, Affghanistan, and the Punjab, By 
Charles Masson. 3 vols. Demy 8vo, 42s. 

Russia and the Russians in 1842, By J. G. Kohl, Esq. Vol. I. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Strickland’s Lives of the Queens of England. Vol. V. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 





LITERARY NEWS.—WORKS IN PROGRESS. 


The concluding portion of Mr. James’s “LirgE anp TIMES oF 
RicHarD Ca@ur DE Lon” is now in the press, and may be expected 
speedily. The completion of this work will put the public in posses- 
sion of one of the most interesting pieces of British Biography which 
have hitherto proceeded from the pen of its distinguished author. 


Mrs. Jameson’s “ Hanp-Book To THE PrivaTE Picturg GaAL- 
LERIES” is progressing. Also, the new novel which we lately an- 
nounced, entitled “ EvELYN, or, MisTAKEN Po.icy.”’ 


Mr. Moulton’s New Poem will be ready for delivery early inthe 
present month. 


The Viscountess St. Jean's “ SKETCHES FROM A TRAVELLING 
JouRNAL” is nearly completed. 


The friends and admirers of the late Rev. Dr. Arnold will be gratified 
to learn, that at the time of his decease he had just completed the third 
volume of his “ History or Romer,” and that his friend, Archdeacon 
Hare, will superintend its progress through the press. Dr. Arnold's 
executors intend shortly to publish a new volume of his Sermons. A 
Memoir of his Life, with selections from his extensive Correspondence, 
will also be given to the public. 





THE COMMERCIAL RELATIONS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Our ports are animated by the arrivals of vessels loaded with corn, 
seed, and wood, and the operation of the Tariff seems to advance pros- 
perously. It is a curious fact, however, that some of its schedules hay- 
ing been acted upon by anticipation, the result has been an advance on 
the very articles which were being reduced, through the expenses conse- 
quent upon the too hasty availment of the measure. In mahogany this 
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has been peculiarly the case. The aspect of the abundant harvest has 
also given a sort of spirit and hopefulness to commercial transactions, 
and helped to renew the public confidence, notwithstanding the unhappy 
outbreaks of the manufacturing districts. These, however, are happily 
subsiding, and we trust that a reaction in trade, manifesting itself in a 
new demand, is already taking place. Although in consequence of these 
disturbances the Manchester market has been mips oot yet on the whole, 
prices have been sustained in every description of cloth. The wool and 
the flannel markets have undergone but little change. In West India 
siigar some heaviness has prevailed, and the transactions have been 
limited. In Bengal sugar prices remain the same, but the market quiet. 
Tea has realized full prices, the holders manifesting firmness, while in 
coffee the prices are well sustained. In wheat the supply is ample, and 
the prices beneficially reduced. We are glad also to see that some im- 
provement has taken place in the hosiery and lace trades. On the whole 
our commercial interests certainly wear an improving aspect. 





PRICES OF THE PUBLIC FUNDS, 


On Saturday, 27th of August. 
ENGLISH STOCKS. FOREIGN STOCKS. 

Bank Stock, 167 one-half, 168 one-half.—Con- Colombian, 1824, 20 one-fourth.—Datch Two 
sols, Acct. 93.—Three per Cents, Redoced, 93° anda Half per Cent., 52 one-half.—Spanish, 
three-eighhts.—Threeand a Half per Cents. Re- Acct., 20 seven-eighths..—Datch 5 per Cents, 
duced, 101 three-fourths. — Exchequer Bills New, 102 three-fourths.—Mexican, Acct., 34 cne-hall. 
1000/., 2d., 51s. 368. pr.— India Bonds, 248. 36s.pr. 


Money Market.—We rejoice to see that city confidence is founded on too stable 
& foundation for its balance to be affected by the unhappy outbreaks in our manufuc- 
turing districts. The provincial riots have bad little or no effect upon commercial 
interests, The augmentation of the circulation by the Bank of England has bad a 
favourable effect on the aspect of city affairs, and notwithstanding the heavy remit- 
tances which have been made in specie to India and China, money is easy in the 








market. The Report of the Commission of the forged Exchequer Bills has at last 
been made, and the question of who is to sustain the ultimate loss set at rest. ‘The 
unconscious holders of the forged bills will, no doubt, be indemnified, but some dis- 
appointment has arisen among them at the delay. In other matters, no changes have 


arisen that deserve recording. 
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BANKRUPTS. 


From Jury 26, 1842, ro Avc. 19, 1842, rnccusive. 


July 26.—G. Chapman, Pullin’s-place, Isling- 
ton, cowkeeper.—T. H. Manday, Fore-street, 
Cripplegate, bookseller.—J. and T. Metcalfe, 
Cambridge, upholsterers.—J. Cotton, Sheeps- 
hand, Leicestershire, hosier. — A. Leighton, 
Liverpool, merchant.—J. Scott, Birmingham, 
gue maker. — D. Hodgson, Sandwich, Kent, 
anker.—J. Lang, 8S. Armitage, R. Redfearn, 
and J. Sykes, Liversedge, Yorkshire, blanket 
manofacturers.— Elizabeth Fairclough Richard- 
son, Manchester, publican.—J. Dickins, North- 
ampton, upholsterer.—E. Wilkins, Swansea, 
Glamorganshire, linen draper. 

July 2.—R. C, and H. T. Gray, Grosvenor- 
yO Commercial-road East, rope makers.— 

- H. Wood, Ranelagh-road, Pimlico, engineer. 
—W. Wood, Picket-street chambers, Strand, 
bill broker.—T. Chapman, Tottenham-court- 
road, dairyman.—C. and D. H. King and J. 
Sandell, Berners-street, Oxford-street, paper 
stainers. — H. Westwood, Wolverhampton, 
steclyard maker.—S. Sedgeley, Dudley, Wor- 
cestershire, grocer.—T. Clarke, Rugby, War- 
wickshire, mercer.—W. Stone aad R. Blake, 
Bristol, tailors.—J. Fitton, of Bolton-le-Moors, 
Lancashire, smallware dealer.—C. L. Wren- 


shall, Liverpool, dealer in music.—J. and J. 
Watson, sen. and jan., Wath-upon-Deane, 
Yorkshire, common  brewers.—J. Skelton, 
Gainsborough, Lincolnshire, miller.—F. and E. 
Arthur, Birmingham, coachmakers. 

Aug. 2.—J. Ivery, High Wycombe, car- 
penter.—H,. J. Watkinson, Hightown, York- 
shire, card maker.—C. Bindley and F. Cop- 
land, Birmingham, coachmakers.—H. Hilton, 
Over Darwen, Lancashire, bleacher. —H. Ro- 
gers, Dartmouth, wine merchant.—T. Coilett 
and J. Smith, Ossett, Wakefield, cotton spin- 
ners.—W. Ward, Manchester, plumber. 

Aug. 5.—T. Armstrong, Condoit-street, Pad- 
dington, merchant.—R. Rollo, Durham-street, 
Vauxhall-road, merchant.—S. Knight, West 
Hoathley, Sassex, cattle dealer—R. Lyon, 
High Holborn, cabinet-maker.—J. Early, jon., 
Witney, Oxfordshire, girth web manufacturer. 
— J. M‘Gahey, Liverpool, printer.—J.Haddock, 
Warrington, Lancashire, bookseller. —R. Loose- 
more, Tiverton, scrivener. 

Aug. 9.—R. F. Watkinson and W. Haigh, 
Haddersfield. — R. Busby, Wood street, Beth 
nal green, dairyman. — F. Clark, Portiman- 
street, Portman-square, anctioneer.— J.T. King 




















and J. Groombridge, Crimscott-street, Ber- 
mondsey, carpenters, —T. Hooper, Hay, Bre- 
conshire, chemist and draggist.—G. Jones, Ne- 
vin, Carnarvonshire, draper.—W. Scott, Earl's 
Heaton, Yorkshire, blanket manafactorer.— 
E. Arrowsmith, Burnley, Lancashire, tailor.— 
W. Reay, Walker, Northumberland, ship 
builder. — H. C. Jeffreys, Much Wenlock, 
Salop, miller.—J. Bent, Dudley, Worcester- 
shire, a G. Kellock ,and A. D. Kel- 
lock, Liverpool, brokers. 

Aw). 12.—G. G. Nicol, Adam-street, Adel- 
phi, merchant. — J. Till, Shirley-mill, Hamp. 
shire, brewer. — J. Litchfield, Dethasleress, 
builder. — J. T. Ring and J. Groombridge, 
Crimscott street, Bermondsey, carpenters.— 
W. Cooper, Belfast, Manchester warehouse- 
man.—J. Raleigh, Manchester, merchant.— 
P, Seddon, Middle Hulton, Lancashire, coal- 
dealer.—M. Buckley, Oldham, draper. 

Aug. 16.—W. Freeman, Acton-street, Bag- 
nigee-wells-road, builder.—H. Ogian, Holy- 
well-street, Shoreditch, victualler.—T. J. Fehr, 
Birmingham, draper.—G. Boyd and W. Boyd, 
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Kingston-upon- Hall, millwrights.—R.N. Mun- 
ton, jun., Greatford, Lincolnshire, miller,— 
J. Baker and E. Swiuberne, Birmingham, 
timber merchants, — W. Trabridge, Swinden, 
Wiltshire, grocer, — H. Harwyod, Beverley, 
linen draper. — W. Daniell, Abercarie, 
mouthshire, pyroligneous acid manufacturer. 
J. Bouomley, Deiph, Yorkshire, woolley ma- 
nufacturer, 

Aug. 19.—W. G. Dodds, Howford-bulldings, 
Feachuarch-street, merchant.—F, Gantier, Gould 
square, Cratched-friars, merchant.—J. Adams, 
George-street, Spitalfields, furniture dealer,— 
T. Bomford, Ehustone, Hardwick, Gloucester- 
shire, hay-dealer.— F. Nurse, Stoachouse, Glou- 
cestershire, coal merchaut.—J. Jones, Carnar- 
von, woollen draper.—E. Roberts, Oswestry, 
draper.—W. Nash, Oldbury, Shropshire, grecer, 
t. Mennell, Leeds, cloth merchant. ~ F 
Baker, Birmingham, victoaller.—R. Ganiton, 
Dorchester, licensed victaaller. — T. Carter, 
Stafford, builder.—R. J, Weangham, Great 
Driffield, Yorkshire, grocer. 
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Kept at Edmonton, 


Latitude 51° 37’ 32” N. 


Longitade 3’ 51°’ Weat of Greenwich. 


The mode of keeping these registries is as follows:—At Edmonton the warmth of the day is 
observed by means of a thermometer exposed to the north in the shade, standing about funr feet 
above the surface of the ground. The extreme cold of the night is ascertained by a borigontal 
self-registering thermometer in a similar situation. The daily range of the barometer and ther: 
mometer is knuwn from observations made at intervals of four hours each, from eight ia tle 


morning till the same time in the evening. 


The weather and the direction of the wind are the 


result of the most frequent observations. The rain is measured every morning at eight o'clock. 















































Range) Range . Rain 
1842, of” oa ow | in Prevailing Weather. 
Ther. Barom. ndse | Inches 
July 
23/52-66 | 30,12-30,14 |N. b. E. & N. Clear. 
24/42-73 | 30,06-29,96 |S.W.& N.E. Clear. 
25/53-69 | 29,90-29,89 N.E. Morning cloudy, afternoon clear. 
26/46-08 | 29,91-30,05 |N. and N.E.| Clear. 
27/49-64 | 30,13-30,10 |E,b. N.& S.) ,09 |Cloudy, rain in the morning and evening. 
28/54-70 | 30,04-29,00 |S.W.&N.W.) ,31 |Generally clear, 
29/51-61 | 29,82-29,88 N. | 035 |Rain in the morning, otherwise generally clear, 
30/41-62 | 29,98-30,02 | N. by W.| ,02 |Cilear. 
A 31/50-65 | 30,06-30,15 |N.E. and W. Morning cloudy, otherwise clear. 
ug. 
1)48-67 | 30,21-30,23 |N. b. E.&E. Morning cloudy, otherwise generally clear. 
245-70 | 30,14-30,00 S. E. Clear, except the morning. 
3/5476 | 29,93-29,91 N. Generally cloudy, distant thunder in the aftern. 
4/5478 | 29,82-20,85 |N. and §.W Generally clear. 
5/59-75 | 90,89-29,91 |S. and S.W. | Morning clondy, afternoon clear. 
6/60-68 | 29,87-29,90 'S.W.&W. N.' Generally cloudy, rain at times. 
7\54-72 | 29,92-20,93 | S. by W. | ,06 | Morning and evening gencraily clear. 
8/50-73 | 29,97-29,99 | S. by W. Clear. 
9/53-77 | 30,00-29,93 |S. b. E. & S.) Clear. 
10/5584 | 99,78-29,64 | S.E.&N.W.! Morning clear, afternoon cloudy, a storm in even. 
11/58-68 | 29,81-30,09 S.W. | ,84 |Generally clear. 
12/5973 | 30,20-30,26 | S. by W | Clear. 
13}56-74 | 30,32-30,37 | S. by W. | Morning cloudy, afternoon clear. 
} 4156-78} 30/37-30,30 |N.E.&E.b.S. Clear. 
15/54 80 | 30,20-30,14 |N.E. and E.' Clear. 
oo: aoe 30,14-30,16 N.B. and E. Clear. 
: 11-30,02 |N.E. and E | slear. 
 18138-83 pes on 92 N.E & 8.E. Clear, except the evening, when a few drops of 
19|63-73 | 29,92-20.86 | S.W. | O15 |Cloudy, afternoon showery. (rath fell. 
20/60-09 | 29.94.29 95 S.W. | ,05 |Generally cloudy. 
21/5871 | 99 95-20,94 s.W. Many clouds. 
22/53 76 | 99.92.2093 |N. & N.b.E. Generally clear. Ee oon { 
Fdmonton. Cuantes Henry Abams, 


Sept. 1842. —vot. XXXV.—NO, CXXXVII. E 
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NEW PATENTS. 


J, 1. Scott, of Somer’s Town, Engineer, for certain improvements in metal pipes, 
avd in the manufacture thereof. J uly 6th, 6 months. 

Lady A. Vavasour, of Melbourne Hall, York, for improvements in machinery for 
tilling land. July 7th, 6 months. 

R. Hodgson, of Montague Place, Gentleman, for improvements in obtaining 
images on metallic and other surfaces. July 7th, 6 months. 

J, T. Chance, of Birmingham, Glass Manufacturer, for improvements in the manu- 
facture of glass. July 7th, 6 months. 

C. A, Preller, of Eastcheap, Merchant, for improvements in machinery for pre- 
paring, combing, and drawing wool and goats’ bair, Communicated by a foreigner 
residing abroad, July 7th, 6 mouths. 

G. E, Donisthorpe, of Bradford, York, Top Manufacturer, for improvements in 
combing and drawing wool and certain descriptions of hair. July 7th, 6 months. 

W. Fairbairn, of Manchester, Engineer, for certain improvements in the construc- 
tion of metal ships, boats, and other vessels, and in the preparation of metal plates to 
be used therein. July 7th, 6 months. 

J. Hall, of Cambridge, Agricultural Implement Maker, for certain improvements 
in machinery for tilling land. July 7tb, 6 months. 

J. Perring, of Cecil House, Strand, Hat Manufacturer, for improvements in wood 
paving. July 7th, 6 months, 

J. Bird, of Manchester, Machinist, for certain improvements in machinery or appa- 
ratus for raising or forcing water and other fluids, which said improvements are also 
applicable as an engine to be worked by steam, for propelling vessels, and other 
purposes, July 7th, 6 months. 

W. Prichard, the Elder, of Burley Mills, Leeds, Manufacturer, for an improved 
method of consuming or preventing smoke, and in economizing fuel in steam-en- 
gines and other furnaces. July 7th, 6 months. 

W. R. Vigers, of Russell Square, Esquire, for a mode of keeping the air in con- 
fined places, or in a pure or respirable state, to enable persons to remain or work 
under water and other places without a constant supply of fresh atmospheric air. 
July 7th, 6 months. 

J. P. Booth, of the City of Cork, Merchant, for certain improvements in machinery 
and apparatus for working in mines, which are applicable to raising, lowering, and 
transporting of heavy bodies, and also affording assistance in promoting a more per- 
fect ventilation of the mine. July 9th, 6 months. 

J.B. F. Jonannin, of Upper Ebury Street, Pimlico, Mechanic, for certain im- 
provements in apparatus for regulating the speed of steam, air, or water engines. 
Communicated by a foreigner residing abroad. July 9th, 6 months. 

J. Crutchett, of William Street, Regent's Park, Engineer, for improvements in 
manufacturing gas and in apparatus for consuming gas. July 12th, 6 months. 

Il. Deakin, of Sheffield, Merchant, for improvements in the manufacture of parts 
of harness and saddlery furniture. July 12th, 6 months, 

J. 1. Clement, of Saint Martin's lane, Engineer, for improvements in apparatus 
for ascertuining the temperature of fluids, and also the pressure of steam, July 12th, 
6 months, 

W. H. Stukv, of Saint Petersburgh, now of Upper North Place, Esquire, for a 
pheumatic engine for producing motive power. July 12th, 6 months. 

J. Schlesinger, of Birmingham, Manufacturer, for certain improvements in ink- 
stands, and in instruments for filing or holding papers and other articles. July 16th, 

6 months. 

R. Benton, of Birmingham, Land Agent, for certain improvements in propelling, 
retarding, and stopping carriages on railroads, July 16th, 6 months. 

J. Barling, of High Street, Maidstone, Watch Maker, for certain improvements 
for producing rotary motion in machinery worked by manual labour. July 16th, 6 
months, 

J. Chatwin, of Birmingham, Button Manufacturer, for improvements in the manu- 
facture of covered buttons. July 16th, 6 months, ’ 

C. R. Ayers, of John Street, Berkeley Square, Architeet, for improvements in 
ornamenting and colouring glass, earthenware, porcelain, and metals, July 23rd, 

6 months, 
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J, Partridge, of Bowbridge, near Stroud, Gloucester, Dyer, for certain improve- 
ments in cleansing wool. July 23, 6 months, ; 

E. de Varroc, of Bryanstone Street, Portman Square, Gentleman, for apparatus 
to be applied to chimneys to prevent their taking fire, and for rendering sweeping 
of chimneys unnecessary. July 23rd, 6 months. 

A. Johnston, of Hill House, Edinburgh, Esquire, for certain improvements on 
carriages, which may also be applied to ships, boats, and other purposes, where 
locomotion is required. July 23rd, 6 months, 

E. Cobbold, of Melford, Suffolk, Master of Arts, Clerk, for certain improvements 
in the means of supporting, sustaining, and propelling buman and other bodies on 
the water. July 28th, 6 months, 


HISTORICAL REGISTER. 


House or Lornps —July 25.—Some conversation took place respecting National 
Education —The Earl of Devon moved the re-commitment of the Mines and Col- 
lieries Bill, The Marquis of Lansdowne proposed as an amendment, a select com- 
mittee of inquiry, and the deferring the bill until the next Sessions, on which the 
House divided, when there appeared, for the committee, 49 ; againstit, 53; and their 
Lordships went into committee. Lord Skelmersdale moved that women above forty 
yeats of age at present working in the Collieries, should still be permitted to do so ; 
but his motion was negatived by 29to 15, ‘The Earl of Mouncashel moved that it 
should not be lawful to employ children in the mines under twelve years of age, the 
bill providing that the limit should be ten years, but the amendment was negatived 
without adivision, ‘The Marquis of Londonde: ry proposed an amendment himiting 
the power of inspectors to report to cases which they had examined, and to the fact 
of the provisions of the act having been attended to or otherwise in each distinct 
case ; which was agreed to, as were also the remaining clauses of the bill, and the 
bouse having resumed, the report was read. 

July 26.—The Duke of Wellington after commending the operation of the Poor 
Laws, though allowing some partial drawbacks, moved the second reading for their 
continuance in their existing form for five years longer. Lord Stanhope moved 
that the bill should be read a second time that day six months, but his amendment 
was negatived without division, and the bill was read a second time.—The Earl of 
Aberdeen, by command of her Majesty, laid on the table certain papers relative to 
the Slave Trade—The County Courts Bill was read a third time and passed.—Se- 
veral bills were advanced a stage. 

duly 27.—No House. 

July 28.—The Exchequer Bills Preparation Bill was read a third time and passed. 
—The Customs Act Amendment Bill was read a third time and passed.—The Poor 
Law Amendment Bill passed through committee.—Lord Campbell moved that no 
one, being a member of the House of Commons, should be heard by counsel at the 
bar of that House, with reference to any bill pending the decision of Parliament ; 
but his motion was negatived without division.—The Limitation of Actions (Lreland) 
Bill was read a second time.—Several bills forwarded a stage. 

July 29.—-The Poor Law Amendment Bill, the South Australian Bill, and the 
Wide Streets (Dublin) Bill, were each read a third time and passed.—The Earl of 
Radnor laid on the table a bill to repeal the duties on the importation of corn, 
which was read a first ttme.—The Marquis of Clanricarde gave notice of bis inten- 
tion to withdraw the second reading of the Sudbury Disfranchisement Bill, and moved 
their Lordships that the order of the day be discharged, on account of the near ter- 
mination of the Session.—Lord Wharncliffe moved the third reading of the Grand 
Jury Presentments (Ireland) Bill. The Manchester, Birmingham, and Bolton 
Police Bill, andthe Insolvent Debtors’ Bill, were read a second time. 

July 30.—No House. ; 

August 1.—The Bonded Corn Bill was read a second time.—On the motion of 
Lord Wharncliffe, a clause was added to the Mines and Collieries Bill to the effect 
that “ ‘The owners and occupiers of such mines aud collieries, or their agents, are 
hereby required to furnish the means necessary for such person or persons 80 ap- 
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enue. to visit and inspect such mines, collieries, buildings, works,” &e. &c. “The 
ill was then read a third time and passed. 

August 2.—On the motion of Lord Aberdeen, a Bill to suspend the Slave Trade 
Suppression Act, the working of which has been so ill received in Portugal, and the 
maeneety. Fos which is superseded by our treaty with that power, was read a first 
time. rd Brougham entered into some important statements respecting the eva- 
sions, by means of which the Slave Trade is still perpetrated, at the close of which he 
expressed his intention of bringing forward a new bill early in the next sessions. 

August 3,—No House. 

August 4.—Lord Beaumont presented a petition from the Rajah of Sattara, com- 
plaining that he had been unjustly dethroned.—The Earl of Radnor moved the se- 
cond reading of his bill for the free importation of foreign corn. The motion for 
the second reading was negatived without a division,—The Bonded Corn Bill was 
read a third time and passed. 

August 5.—The Bribery of Elections Bill was read a second time, 

August 6 —The Exchequer Bills Bill, the Consolidated Fund Appropriation Bill, 
the Canada Loan Bill, the Ecclesiastical Leasing Bill, the East India Bishoprics Bill, 
and the Lunatic Asylums (Ireland) Bill, were all brought up from the Commons, 
und read a first time.—A message also brought up the Bonded Corn Pill and the 
Court of Chancery Offices Bill, stating that the House of Commons had agreed to 
the amendments of their Lordships. 

August 8.--Lord Fortescue moved for a return of all the outrages in Ireland 
reported by the constabulary in the last month, which was agreed to.—The Mar- 
riages (Ireland) Bill was read a second time. 

August 9.—The East India Slavery Bill and the Copyright Designs Bill were 
severally read a third time.—The Earl of Aberdeen laid on the table two treaties 
entered into between her Majesty and the Queen of Portugal—one referring to the 
Slave Trade, the other to Commerce. His lordship also brought in a bill to repeal 
an act passed in the present sessions for suspending the operation of the Slave 
Suppression Bill, as related to Portugal, which was read a first time.—The Man- 
chester, Birmingham, and Bolton Police Bill passed through committee, and Was or- 
dered to be read a third time.—The Consolidated Fund Bill, the Exchequer Bills 
Bill, the Canadian Loan Bill, the Lunatic Asylum (Ireland) Bill, and the Ecclesias- 
tical Corporations Leasings Bill, and the Presbyterian Marriages (Ireland) Bill, 
passed through committee.—Tbe Newfoundland Bill was read a second time.—The 
Coventry Boundaries Bill was brought up from the Commons and read a first time. 

August 10.—The royal assent given by commission to the Bonded Corn Bill, 
the Bribery at Electicns (No.2) Bill, the Militia Pay Bill, the Prisons Bill, the 
Mines and Collieries Bill, the Tobacco Regulation Bill, the Municipal Corporations 
Bill, the Double Costs Bill, the Copyright of Designs Bill, the Ordnance Services 
Bill, the Court of Chancery Offices Abolition Bill, the Slave Trade Suppression 
Bill, the Fast India Slavery Bill, the Rivers (lreland) Bill, the Fisheries (Ireland) 
Bill, the Dublin Boundaries Bill, the Four Courts Marshalsea (Dublin) Bill, the 
Imperial Bank of England Bill, Street's Divorce Bill, Sewell’s Divorce Bill, anil 
some private estate bills—The Colonial Passengers’ Bill, the Bankruptcy Law 
Amendment Bill, and some others, were agreed to.—The Ecclesiastical Corporations 
Leases Bill, the Dissenters’ Marriages (Ireland) Bill, the East India Bishops’ Bill, 
the Lunatic Asylum’s Bill, and the Canada Loan Bill, were read a third time and 
passed, ; 

August 11.—The Exchequer Bills Bill, the Consolidated Fund Bill, the Slave 
Trade (Portuguese Vessels) Bill, the Borough Incorporations Bill, the Coventry 
Boundaries Bill, and the Manchester, Birmingham, and Bolton Police Bill, were 
read a third time and passed. On the order of the day for the third reading of the 
Newfoundland Bull, counsel was called, as had been previously agreed to, and heard 
on the sixth clause of the bill, the effect of which was to make the Legislative Coun- 
cil and the House of Representatives one assembly, giving to the Crown the power 
of appointing two-fifths of the whole. Lord Campbell moved that the sixth clause 
be omitted, but he was negatived, and the bill was read a third time and passed, 

August 12.—The Usher of the Black Rod having summoned the Commons, her 
Majesty gave the royal assent to the bills presented by the Speaker, and then 
read the following speech, 

**My Lords and Gentlemen, 


** ‘The state of public business enables me to release you from further attendance 
in Parhament, ) 
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“I cannot take leave of you without expressing my grateful sense of the assi- 
duity and zeal with which you have applied yourselves to the discharge of your 
public duties during the whole course of along and laborious session. 

** You have bad under your consideration measures of the greatest importance 
connected with the financial and commercial interests of the country, calculated to 
maintain the public credit, to improve the national resources, by extending trade, 
and stimulating the demand for labour, to promote the general and permanent wel- 
fare of all classes of my subjects. 

‘* Although measures of this description have occasionally occupied much of your 
attention, you have at the same time, effected great improvements in several 
branches of jurisprudence, and in laws connected with the administration of domes- 
tic affairs, 

‘1 return you my especial acknowledgments for the renewed proof which you 
afforded me of your loyalty and affectionate attachment, by your ready and unani- 
mous concurrence in an act for the increased security and protection of my person, 

** | continue to receive from all foreign powers assurances of their friendly dispo- 
sition towards this country. 

“ Although I have deeply to lament the reverses which have befallen a division of 
the army to the westward of the Indus, yet I have the satisfaction of reflecting that 
the gallant defence of Jellalabad, crowned by a decisive victory in the field, has 
eminently proved the courage and discipline of the European and native troops, and 
the skill and fortitude of their distinguished commander. 

** Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

“The liberality with which you have granted the supplies, to meet the exigencies 

of the public service, demands my warm acknowledgments, 
** My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“You will concur with me in the expression of humble gratitude to Almighty 
God for the favourable season which his bounty has vouchsafed to us, and for the 
prospects of a harvest more abundant than those of recent years. 

“There are, I trust, indications of gradual recovery from that depression which 
has affected many branches of manufacturing industry, and has exposed large classes 
of my people to privations and sufferings which have caused me the deepest 
concern, , 

** You will, I am confident, be actuated on your return to your several counties 
by the same enlightened zeal for the public interests which you bave manifested 
during the discharge of your parliamentary duties, and will do your utmost to 
encourage, by your example and active exertions, that spirit of order anil submission 
to the law, which is essential to the public happiness, and without which there can 
be no enjoyment of the fruits of peaceful industry, and no advance in the career of 
social improvement.” 


Houser or Commons.—July 25.—J. C. Colquhon, Esq. took the oaths and his seat 
for the Borough of Newcastle-under-Line, in the stead of I’. A, Ilarris, Esq., un- 
seated by the report of the committee.—Sir R. Peel, by command of her Majesty, 
laid on the table the papers relating to the commercial treaty between this country 
and Portugal.—Mr. Duncombe moved for the depositions in the case of Mason the 
chartist, who bad been arrested and tried at Stafford for sedition, but bis motion was 
lost by 116 to 32.—The House went into a committee of supply, and the following 
votes were agreed to: 10,9002. for the Irish Society for two years, 25,4631, for the 
expenses of the chief secretary of Ireland's office, 12,4341. for the household expenses 
of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 4,6191. for expenses of the office of Paymaster 
of Civil Services in Ireland, 3,950/. for printing and publishing proclamations in 
Ireland, 35,6301. for Nonconformist Dissenters in Ireland, 90,0001, fur criminal pro- 
secutions and other law charges in Ireland. Lord Eliot stated that in future the law 
officers of the crown in Ireland would receive salaries in lieu of fees, by which a 
considerable saving to the public would be effected. There were also votes for 
35,000/. for defraying the expenses of the public metropolitan police offices in 
Dublin, 2.7141. for the Board of Public Works in Ireland, 5,0001, for the survey of 
towns in Ireland, 13,000I. for charges of the improvement of the River Shannon, 
3,500l. to defray the charges connected with the taking of the census in Ireland, 
50,0001, for carrying on the improvements of the Caledonian Canal, 22,0001, for the 
expenses of the coinage, 60,0001. to enable her Majesty to grant gratuities to the 
officers, seamen, and marines, lately employed on the coast of Syria, 1,600/, was 
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voted’to Mr. Gurney for lighting the Houses of Parliament.—The Bankruptcy Amend- 
ment Bill was read a first time. The Stamp Duties Bill,the Game Certificates 
(Ireland) Bill, and the Grand Jury Presentments (Ireland) Bull, were read a third 
time, and passed. 

July 26.—Mr. Litton moved for a return of the several instances in which new 
benefices and district cures have been erected in Ireland, which was ordered.—On 
the third reading of the Colonial Passengers Bill, Mr. Hawes moved the omission of 
the clause relating to the transportation of labourers into those colonies, but his 
amendment was negatived by 118 to 24, and the bill was read a third time and passed, 
~The report on the Parish Constables Bill was brought up—The Bonded Corn 
Bill was read a third time and passed. 

July 27.—The House went into committee on the Bribery at Elections Bill. The 
first dite. declaring head money to be bribery, after long discussion, was postponed 
for further consideration, The Attorney-general proposed to add the words, “ sub- 
ject to the ordinary rules of evidence,” which was agreed to. The third and fourth 
clauses were agreed to, as also, after division, was the fifth. Clauses up to the 
fourteenth were agreed to. Clause fourteen to twenty-five inclusive were struck 
out. The twenty-sixth clause was also rejected on a division by 80 to 39, The 
House also divided on the twenty-seventh clause, which was also rejected by 70 to 
28, and the bill thus curtailed was carried though committee. 

July 28.—The Court of Exchequer (England) Bill was read a third time and 

mssed.—The Law Courts (Ireland) Bill was postponed till next session —Mr, 

toebuck brought under the consideration of the House the report from the select 
committee on election proceedings, and moved the following resolution: ‘* That the 
compromises of election petitions, as brought to the knowledge of this House by 
the report of the committee on election proceedings, must, if for the future they 
be allowed to pass without punishment and censure, tend to bring this House into 
contempt with the people, and thereby seriously to diminish its power and autho- 
rity. ‘That all such practices are hereby declared to be a violation of the liberties of 
the people, and a breach of the privileges of this House, which it will in all future 
cases strictly inquire into and punish, That whereas in the late elections for Har- 
wich, Nottingham, Lewes, Reading, Falmouth and Penryn, and Bridport, the pre- 
sent laws have been found insufficient to protect the voters from the mischievous 
temptations of bribery, it be ordered that Mr, Speaker do issue no writ for any elec- 
tion of members for the said towns till farther legislative enactments have been 
adopted to protect the purity of elections.” ‘The motion was lost by 136 to47,—Cap- 
tain Pechell moved for the returns of the several sums of money paid into the Re- 
gistry by the High Court of Admiralty on account of slave vessels and their cargoes 
captured under the act 2nd and Srd of Victoria, c. 73, and the dates when such sums 
had been paid in, and if any, and what instructions had been issued to the officers of 
the Vice-Admiralty Courts relative to the remittance of such sums, which was 
agreed to.—Mr. llume moved for a return of the number of days in which the House 
of Commons sat in this session of Parliament, which was agreed to.—Mr. T. Dun- 
combe moved for a return of the names of the persons who have been appointed 
since the 1st of September, 1841, up to the present day, to any office or situation 
under the Board of Stamps and Taxes at Somerset House, Agreed to. 

July 29.—The House resolved itself into a committee of supply, and 272,951. 
was voted for defraying the war in China, 500,000/. for making up the deficiencies in 
former years, and 533,177/, for defraying the expenses of the various works ordered 
by the Board of Ordnance.—On the motion that the report of the Canada Loan 
Bill be brought up, Mr. Hume divided the House, when there appeared for it 89, 
against it 9, and the report was agreed to. 

July 50,—The report of the committee of supply was brought up and agreed to, 

August 1.—Mr. Mackinnon moved that the writ for Southampton should be 
issued, which was accordingly ordered.— Mr, T. Duncombe moved tor a select com- 
mittee to investigate the conduct of certain of the police who had taken a Dr. 
M‘Douall into custody while addressing the populace of Deptford. The motion gave 
rise to a long discussion, but was eventually lost by 80 to 30.—The House went 
into committee of ways and means, and votes for the Exchequer Bills, &c., were 
were agreed to.—Mr, T, Duncombe proposed an amendment on the Tobacco liegu- 
lations Bill, that it should be recommitted until that day three months, but his 
motion was lost by 53 to 9,—The House then went into committee on the bill, which 
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was considered, amended, and ordered to be reported on Wednesday.—The report 
of the Ecclesiastical Corporations Leasing Bill was brought up. 

August 2.—Sir Jobn Easthope moved for the modified returns of the church rates, 
which were ordered.—On the motion of Mr. C. Buller, the Bribery at Elections Bill 
was read a third time, with the addition of two new clauses, and passed.—A long 
discussion arose on the Designs Copyright Bill, Mr. Williams moving that it 
should be recommitted in order to its amendment, but the proposition was negatived 
by 73 to 14, and ultimately the bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time. 

August 3.— Numerous petitions were received.—On the order of the day being 
read for resuming the discussion of the Newfoundland Bill, Mr. V. Smith suggested 
that the operation of the bill should be limited to four years, and that the clause 
should be omitted altering the qualification of electors —Mr. Wyse opposed the bill, 
but on a division the amendment was negatived by 68 to 15. After some further 
discussion the House divided, and the motion was carried by 82 to 21. The House 
then went into committee on the bill, when an amendment, moved by Mr, O'Connell, 
to reduce the qualification from 1001. to 50/, was negatived by 98 to 13.—The De- 
signs Copyright Bill was read a third time and passed. 

August 4.—Sir F. Burdett moved for a select committee to inquire into the nego- 
tiations of government concerning Mr. Warner's invention of an instrument of war, 
but was defeated by 72 to2.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer laid on the table the 
report of the Exchequer Bills Commissioners,—On the motion of Lord Ashley, an 
address was voted to her Majesty, praying that the commissioners for inquiring 
into the employment of mining apprentices should be directed to report, and to make 
further inquiry if necessary.—Sir James Graham brought in a bill to confirm the in- 
corporation of certain boroughs, and to indemnify such persons as had sustained loss, 
the standing order for which was suspended, and the bill read a first and second 
time.—Mr. T. Duncombe moved an address to the Crown, soliciting a merciful cons 
sideration of the chartist Mason and the other persons convicted at the Staffordshire 
sessions of assembling anlawfullv, but was defeated by 53 to 30. 

August 5.—The House went into committee on the Newfoundland Bill.—Mr, 
O’Connell entered his protest against the bill on the sixth clause being read, and the 
House divided upon it, when there appeared, for the clause 80, against it 18,—Mr, 
O'Connell moved that the number of members of the legislative council nominated by 
the Crown be five instead of ten, but the amendment was negatived by 82 to 21.— 
Lord C, Fitzroy moved a proviso, that those members should not vote on any ques- 
tion of supply, finance, or taxation, but was negatived by 79 to 22.—On the question 
that the clause do pass, the House again divided, when there appeared for it 79, 
against it 25.—Mr. O'Connell moved for copies of any correspondence that had 
taken place between the government, the magistrates, and the police, respecting the 
late trials for Ribbonism in Armagh. On a division there appeared, for the motion 
24, against it 72.—The Ecclesiastical Corporations Leasing Bill was read a third 
time and passed.—The House went into committee on the Bankruptcy Bill, and 
discussed various of its clauses. 

August 6.—The Consolidated Fund (Appropriation) Bill was read a third time 
and passed.—The Exchequer Bills (9,193,0001.) Bill was read a third time and 
passed.—-The Slave Trade (Portuguese vessels) Bill was read a second time.—The 
order of the day for bringing up the report of the Newfoundland Bill was read, and 
on the motion that the bill be engrossed, Mr. B. Ball moved that it should be go 
that day three months, on which the House divided, when there appeared, for the 
amendment 21, against it 64.—On the order of the day being read for taking into 
consideration the amendments proposed by the Lords on the Mines and Collieries 
Rill, Lord Ashley moved the adoption of those amendments, which was agreed to,— 
Lord Palmerston moved for “ copies of any correspondence which had taken place 
since the first day of July last, between the Chancellor of the Exchequer and an 
member of this house, upon the subject of the stewardship of the Chiltern Hundreds, 
which was agreed to. 

August odeal Stanley moved the third reading of the Newfoundland Bill,— 
Mr. Howard moved the third reading that day three montbs, on which the House 
divided, when there appeared, for the third reading 55, against it 12. The bill 
was then read a third time and passed.—Mr. Walter took the oaths and his seat for 
Nottingham.—The House resolved itself into committee on the Bankruptcy Bill, 
which, after various amendments had been proposed and rejected, was agreed to, 
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and the House resumed.—Mr. Lefroy moved the issue of a new writ for Ipswich, 
which was agreed to.—Sir Robert Peel brought in a bill, which was read a first time, 
to repeal so much of the act as respected the slave trade carried on uoder the flag of 
Portugal. 

August 9.—The Speaker informed the House that he bad received a petition 
against Mr. Walter’s return for Nottingham.—The Bankruptcy Law Amendment 
Bill being brought up, the Solicitor-General proposed a clause providing that a re- 
turn should be laid before parliament every year of the moneys paid into the Bank 
of England by official assignees, up to the 31st of December in each year; also, the 
total amount paid for and on account of bankrupts’ estates, and of the balance in 
hand of such assignees; which clause was added by way of rider, together with 
some other verbal amendments, and the report was received and ordered to be en- 
grossed.— The House resolved itself into committee upon the County Courts Bill 
pro forma, and certain clauses were brought up.—The House then resumed, and the 
report was ordered to be taken into consideration that day two months.—The In- 
solvent Debtors’ Bill was reported.—Sir R. Peel moved the erection of monuments 
to Sir S. Smith, Lord de Saumarez, and Lord Exmouth, which was agreed to,—Sir 
J. Graham moved the third reading of the Coventry Boundary Bill.—Sir C, Douglas 
moved that it be read that day three months, which was negatived by a majority of 
47 to 3, and the bill was read a third time and passed.—Lord Eliot moved that the 
Report on the Limitations of Actions Bill be received.—-Mr. Hawes moved that it 
be received that day three months, and after some discussion the House divided, 
and there appeared, for the motion 41, against it 15, and the report was received. 

August 10.—Mr. Mildmay and Mr. Hope took the oaths and their seats for the 
borough of Southampton.— Mr. Brotherton moved for a continuation of the returns 
specifying the number of days and hours during which the House had sat in the pre- 
sent session ; also the number of hours during which it sat after midnight, which were 
ordered.—Mr. Hawes moved for the returns of the quantities and average price, for 
each six weeks, of all corn sold in places included in 5 Victoria,c.14, from the com- 
mencement of the operation of that act to the latest period; also a return of the 
quantities and average price, for each six weeks, calculated according to the pro- 
visions of 9 Geo. IV. c. 60, of all corn sold in the towns specified in section 8 of the 
said act, for the same period, which were ordered.—The Bankruptcy law Amend- 
ment Bill was read a third time, and, on the question of its passing, Mr. Hawes 
moved the addition of the following clause, as a rider to the bill :—* That fourteen 
days before a final dividend shall be advertised under any bankrupt’s estate, a debtor 
and creditor account between the official assignees and such estate, showing also the 
moneys remaining uncollected under such estate, and the cause of such moneys re- 
maining uncollected, a copy of which account shall be delivered to any creditor who 
shall apply for the same, and have proved and claimed a debt under such fiat, upon 
his applying for the same to the official assignee, and paying such sum, not exceed- 
ing one shilling, as shall be settled by the court authorized to act in the prosecution 
of such fiat.’’ This clause, with an amendment suggested by Sir T. Wilde, to the 
effect that every person who was not a creditor should have to pay for the account, 
but that creditors should not, and that the price of the writ be 2s. 6d. instead of 
Is.—the clause thus amended was passed.—The Lords’ amendments to the Colonial 
Passengers’ bill were read and agreed to,—The Insolvent Debtors’ Bill was read a 
third time and passed.—The Report on the address to her Majesty respecting the 
public monuments was brought up and agreed to.—Lord Palmerston moved for the 
returns of the number of bills brought into parliament during the present session, 
with the dates at which the said bills passed through their various stages, which 
were ordered. 

August 11.—No House. 

August 12,—A message from the Lords brought down the Newfoundland Bill and 
some others with amendments.—Mr. Hume moved for returns of divisions of the 
House, &c., with a view to bring forward a motion, next session, to reduce the num- 
ber of members of the House from 658 to 300, which was agreed to.—The Usher of 
the Black Rod summoned the members to the House of Lorde, where parliament was 
prorogued by her Majesty in person. 





